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PREFACE. 


That  part  of  American  history  which  I  here  present  to 
my  countrymen  has  not  as  yet  been  giyen  by  any 
German  sofBciently  in  detail.  Edeling  is,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  only  Oerman  who  has  attempted  it.  Bat  in 
his  time  many  of  the  principal  sources  of  information, 
a  knowledge  of  which  alone  could  impart  a  just  idea 
of  the  then  existing  state  of  things,  had  not  yet 
been  brought  to  light ;  nay,  many  parts  of  the  history 
of  New  England  lay  buried  in  complete  obscurity; 
as,  for  instance,  the  first  periods  of  the  colonization  of 

Providence  and  Rhode  Island.  The  same  might  be  said 
of  such  English  historians  of  America  as  were  accessi« 
ble  in  Germany,  Neal,  Oldmixon,  Robertson,  &c.  I 
therefore  thought,  though  conscious  my  powers  were  in- 
ferior to  the  task,  yet  aware  I  was  favourably  situated 
with  regard  to  sources  of  information,  that  I  should  be 
undertaking  no  useless  labour  in  offering  to  the  world  a 
small  portion  of  the  history  of  a  country,  which  is  evi- 
dently tending  towards  a  most  important  part  in  the  great 
drama  of  the  world. 

Even  in  the  United  States  an  interest  in  the  history  of 
the  fatherland  is  new.     Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
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eighteenth  Century,  the  spirit  of  historical  research 
slumbered  here  as  everywhere  else.  Valuable  documents 
lay  buried  in  dust,  heaped  up  in  public  archives  or  pri- 
vate libraries,  in  undisturbed  quiet.  Undeciphered 
M S8.  served  for  packing  with ;  inestimable  copies  of 
original  works  were  used  up  for  waste  paper,  and  the 
spirit  of  investigation  and  collection  of  a  whole  century 
seemed  concentrated  in  a  few  individuals ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, Thomas  Prince,  preacher  at  the  Old  South 
Church,  Boston,  who,  with  an  industry  and  perseverance 
foreign  to  our  time,  unremittingly  searched,  accumulated, 
and,  in  his  manner,  prepared ;  so  that  his  instructive 
work,  "  Chronological  History  of  New  England,"  which 
is  unfortunately  only  continued  up  to  the  year  1663, 
helps  us  over  the  most  obscure  portions  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  A  few  other  able  men,  as  Callender, 
Backus,  and  especially  Hutchinson,  made  good  use  of 
their  materials.  But  the  glory  of  having  thrown  light 
on  the  darkness  which  still  overspread  the  earlier  period, 
belongs  principally  to  the  last  ten  years  of  the  foregoing 
century,  and  to  the  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts, 
especially  a  few  distinguished  members  of  it.  They 
have  been  gloriously  followed  by  the  Historical  Societies  of 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  and  others ; 
and  in  every  direction  doughty  labourers  are  at  work, 
clearing  away  the  rubbish  which  here  and  there  interrupts 
the  linking  together  of  these  contributions. 

The  principal  sources  of  the  historical  origin  of  the 
United  States,  in  addition  to  the  government  and  church 
archives  of  the  time,  are  the  diaries  kept  by  some  of  the 
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principal  men  among  the  first  settlers ;  as  also  the  re- 
ports of  the  eyewitnesses,  and  partners  in  the  early  plant- 
ings. I  know  of  no  other  period  of  history  which  is  so 
rich  in  them,  for  the  actors  there  felt  that  they  were 
sowing  for  futare  ages. 
At  the  head  of  these  stand : 

1.  The  diary  of  William  Bradford,  Governor  of  New 
Plymouth ;  which  has  unfortunately  only  been  handed 
down  to  OS  in  fragments.  Nathaniel  Morton,  nephew  of 
Bradford«  deposited  in  the  church  register  of  Plymouth 
an  important  part  of  this,  the  identity  of  which,  with  the 
original  work  of  Bradford,  was  first  discovered  and  con- 
firmed in  Boston,  by  Mr.  A.  Young.  Besides  this, 
Morton  employed  the  historical  work  of  his  uncle,  fre- 
quently word  for  word,  in  his  "  New  England's  Memo- 
rial," to  which  we  shall  afterwards  refer.  Hutchinson 
also,  and,  still  more,  Prince,  in  whose  hands  the  MS. 
was,  made  use  of,  and  gave  out,  large  extracts  from  it. 
The  valuable  library  of  the  latter  was,  at  his  death,  pre- 
served in  the  church  in  which  he  preached.  During  the 
period  of  the  revolutionary  wars,  when  the  British  troops 
occupied  this  church  as  a  barrack,  this  MS.,  together 
with  several  others,  disappeared,  and  is  probably  lost  to 
us  for  ever.  Besides  this,  many  instructive  papers,  and 
sundry  smaller  writings  of  this  author,  which  throw  a 
light  over  many  points,  have  descended  to  posterity. 

2.  The  "  New  England's  Memorial,"  above  referred 
to  ;  which  was  first  printed  in  1699,  at  the  expense  of 
the  goremment  of  Plymouth.  This  little  book,  in  which 
interesting  facts  are  arranged  without  being  commented 
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on,  often  not  without  confusion,  first  obtained  its  true 
value  through  the  rich  remarks  and  additions  which 
Mr.  John  Davis  appended  to  the  fifth  edition,  in  the 
year  1826. 

3.  Several  small  writings  of  Edward  Winslow,  one  of 
the  leading  men  among  the  early  settlers ;  together  with 
the  memoirs  of  his  companions,  the  titles  of  which  are 
given  at  full  length  in  the  text  of  the  present  work. 

4.  John  Winthrop's  (first  governor  of  Massachusetts) 
^'  History  of   New  England ;"   perhaps  the    most  im- 
portant of  all  works,  relating  to  the  colonization  of  New 
England.     Till  1790,  it  remained  in  MS.  in  the  hands 
of  his  descendants.      Cotton    Mather    and    Hubbard 
used  it ;  nay,  the  latter  copied  part  of  it  off  word  for 
word,  without  naming  the   source  whence  he  wrote. 
Hubbard  was  one  of  Hutchinson's  chief  authorities, 
without  his  appearing  to  know  whence  the  knowledge  of 
the  other  came.     Prince  knew  and  made  use  of  the 
precious  MSS.,  so  far  as  it  aided  the  chronological  ar- 
rangement of  his  work.     The  greats  part  of  it,  the 
History  of  Massachusetts,  up  to  the  year  1644,  was  first 
given  to  the  world  upwards  of  fifty  years  after,  under  the 
title  of  *^  a  Journal  of  the  Transactions  and  Occurrences 
in  the  Settlements  of  Massachusetts,  &c.,  Hartford,  1790;" 
the  difficult  hand-writing  having,  however,  been  only  im- 
perfectly deciphered.    The  concluding  part  of  this  work 
did  not  turn  up  before  1816,  and  nine  years  after,  was 
published  by  James  Savage  of  Boston,  together  with  the 
part  already  known,  revised  anew  and  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  accompanied  by  valuable  explanations. 
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This  valuable  work,  which  had  now  fallen  into  the 
right  hands,  received  the  title  of  *^  The  History  of  New 
England,  &c.,  by  John  Winthrop,"  which  the  author 
seems  to  have  intended  for  it,  although  written  in  the 
form  of  a  diary.  It  has  served  me,  in  the  present  work, 
as  my  principal  guide,  between  the  years  1630  and 
1649. 

5.  A  Report  on  the  principal  settlement  in  Massachu- 
setts, in  1630,  by  Vice-Govemor  Thomas  Dudley ;  in  a  his- 
torical letter  to  the  Countess  of  Lincoln,  patroness  of 
the  colonists. 

6.  Edward  Johnson's  history  of  New  England,  which 
appeared  in  London,  entitled,  according  to  the  taste  of 
that  day,  "  Wonder-working  Providence  of  Zion's  Sa- 
viour, &c."  Being  the  work  of  an  eye  witness  and  par- 
ticipator, it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  reward  the 
trouble  of  wading  through  the  mass  of  insipid  verbosity 
in  which  a  foolish  piety  has  clothed  it.  Four  years 
afterwards  Ferdinand  Oorges  published  it  as  a  writing 
of  his  grandfather.  Sir  Ferdinando,  under  the  title  of 
"  America  Painted  to  Life,  a  true  history."  London, 
1658. 

7.  Numerous  smaller  writings  and  letters,  pardy 
relating  to  particular  events,  partly  the  impressions  and 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  whole,  taken  up  by  settlers 
and  travellers ;  all  being  coeval,  and  some  participa- 
tors ;  such  as  the  relations  given  by  Higgtnson,  Wood, 
Welde^  Lechford,  Josselyn,  &c.  llie  titles  are  quoted  in 
their  place  in  the  text.  To  these  belong  in  part  the 
documents  which  the  Bev.  Alexander  Toung,  of  Boston, 
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has  given  to  the  world  in  a  valuable  collection,  entitled, 
*^  Chronicles  of  the  First  Planters  of  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts,  from  1623  to  1636."  Unfortiuiately 
this  work  did  not  appear  till  after  my  MS.  had  been  sent 
to  the  press;*  and  accordingly  it  was  imp^sible  for 
me  to  avail  myself  of  it  to  any  extent.  "^  -- , 

8.  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges'  "  Brief  Narrative  of  the 
Original  Undertakings,  and  the  Advancement  of  the 
Plantations,  &c.''  London,  1658.  The  author,  one  of 
the  }Hrincipal  adventurers  in  the  scheme  of  col(mizing 
New  England,  was  himself  never  in  America ;  but  as 
one  of  the  first  founders  and  conductors  of  the  Society 
of  Pljrmouth,  he  knew  belter  than  many  others  how  to 
give  us  information  of  the  events  in  England  which  bore 
on  this  topic. 

9.  The  reports  on  the  Peqaodee  war  by  Mason,  Un- 
derbill, Oardiner  and  Vincent;  coeval  actors  in  the 
bloody  tragedy. 

10.  The  reports  of  the  first  founders;  as  Clark,  Gor- 
don, &c.,  on  the  Settlements  in  Providence  and  Rhode 
Island,  together  with  numerous  letters  and  smaller  wri- 
tings by  Roger  Williams  and  other  contemporaries; 
which  will  be  introduced  in  their  proper  place. 

11.  Respecting  the  earliest  plantings  in  Connecticut, 
there  is  unfortunately  scarcely  a  suigle  circumstantial 
contemporaneous  report.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  go- 
vernment and  the  church  archives,  have  been  most  con- 
scientiously worked  up  by  some  modem  writers.    The 

*  It  was  written  in  New  York,  and  printed  in  Leipzig.»  II.  M. 
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history  of  noone  cokny  buB  been  so  craftily  and  syste- 
matically misrepresented  to  posterity,  «s  that  of  Gon- 
necticiit ;  for  during  the  exacerbation  and  bittemesB  of 
feeling  in  the  revolatuxnary  period,  Samuel  A.  Petef«, 
one  of  the  degenerate  sons  of  Connecticnt,  in  a  fabnlons 
work  called  a  ^^  General  History  of  Connecticut," 
London,  1781,  enveloped  in  a  mesh  of  lies,  and  de&med 
with  venomous  slander,  the  history  of  its  earlier  days. 

Nothing  can  be  more  characteristic  of  the  feeling  at 
that  time  prevalent  in  England  towards  America,  than 
the  fact,  that  this  contemptible  and  slanderous  work 
snrvtved,  in  the  following  year,  a  second  edition. 

These  conclude  the  historical  documents  of  the  first 
(?enerati(m.  The  historians  of  üie  second  and  third, 
Hubbard,  the  Mathers,  Church,  Miles,  &c.,  had  access 
to  works  which  are  now  lost,  or  they  reported  only  con- 
temporaneous events ;  but  all  were  nearly  enoiigh  allied 
to  the  first  period  of  its  rise,  and  had  drawn  their  vital 
breath  from  that  source.  But  we  remark  in  them  a 
much  weaker  spirit,  a  striking  absence  of  o]>inion,  and 
yet  they  are  the  only  sources  to  which  English  historians 
bad  access.  Neal's  history  of  New  England  is  little 
more  than  a  working  up  of  Cotton  Mather's,  but  in  a 
richer  style  and  nobler  strain.  Among  the  English 
writers  on  New  England,  Chalmers  is  the  only  one  to 
be  employed  as  authority.  In  his  political  annals  a 
large  amount  of  weighty  documents  is  to  be  found,  for 
the  archives  of  the  Colonial  Office,  in  London,  were 
open  to  him. 

The  present  work  was  nearly  completed,  when  I  learnt 
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that  a  German  translation  of  Bancroft's  History  of  the 
United  States  had  appeared,  which  might  probably  make 
this  work  seem  superflaous  to  some.  Nevertheless,  that 
valuable  work  (Bancroft's)  comprises  a  much  greater 
space  of  time,  and  a  much  more  extended  subject ;  and 
again  while  we  must  admire  in  it  the  elevated  views  of  a 
decided  patriot,  I  believe  that  I  also  have  a  claim  upon 
the  sympathies  of  my  countrsrmen,  inasmuch  as  I  look 
upon  the  early  days  of  New  England  with  love,  cer- 
tainly, but  as  a  (German. 

And  thus  may  my  book  make  its  way  to  the  libraries 
of  Germany,  over  the  mighty  ocean  that  rolls  between 
the  hemispheres ;  and  if  in  some  of  the  first  parts  I  may 
be  blamed  for  having  allowed  myself  to  be  carried 
away  by  my  love  for  the  subject,  as  has  often  enough 
occurred  to  me,  and  have  supposed  in  my  readers  a 
degree  of  interest  for  the  subject,  which  only  a  local 
knowledge  or  native  partiality  can  give,  I  will  screen 
myself  under  the  excuse  offered  by  Governor  Dudley 
in  similar  circumstances.  **  Little  commonwealths  can 
only  bring  forth  little  matters,  but  the  thinker  must  not 
disdain  to  notice  them  on  that  account ;  for,  as  in  phy- 
sical, so  also  in  political,  bodies,  small  things  are  as 
remarkable  as  greater  ones  in  those  more  completely 
developed." 

N€W  York,  May  27,  1846. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DISCOVERT    OF,    AMD    EARLIEST    VISITS    TO    AMERICA. 

No  state  in  the  world  can  boast  of  such  a  purely  moral 
basis  as  those  free  states  of  North  America  known 
under  the  name  of  New  England.  Thirst  after  fame, 
passion  for  conquest,  and  a  noble  love  of  independence 
have  founded  empires ;  ambition  and  avarice  have  dis- 
covered and  conquered  new  regions ;  but  none  of  those 
motives,  whatever  great  things  they  may  have  produced 
on  other  occasions,  had  any  share  in  the  resolve  of  the 
handful  of  heroic  spirited  men  who  exchanged  their 
father  land  for  a  wilderness,  in  order  to  build  to  the 
Lord  a  temple,  in  which  alone  they  could  worship  him 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  and  with 
the  only  forms  they  deemed  acceptable  to  him.  As,  in 
their  belief,  the  exterior  and  interior  of  a  christian  were 
closely  interwoven,  so  was  this  temple  at  the  same  time 
the  basis  of  their  civic  existence,  and  under  their  creative 
hands  arose  a  building,  within  the  circle  of  whose  strong 
walls  the  rights  of  man  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
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the  place  of  the  rights  of  the  state ;  freedom  took  the 
place  of  immunity ;  and  equality  that  of  lordship  and 
bondage.  ''  From  small  beginnings,"  says  their  last  his- 
torian very  correctly,  '^  great  things  have  arisen,  and  as 
a  small  candle  can  light  a  thousand,  so  has  the  candle 
which  we  lighted  here  shone  on  many."  The  political 
maxims  on  which  the  earliest  settlers  in  New  England 
proceeded,  have  gradually  spread,  and  though  the  re- 
freshing west  wind,  when  first  it  reached  Europe,  broke 
loose  in  a  devastating  form,  which  hurled  to  the  ground 
many  a  venerable  pile,  yet  it  for  ever  cleared  the  air 
of  the  pestilential  vapours  arising  from  those  eternal  ma- 
ladies which,  under  the  name  of  ancient  rights  and 
usages,  were  permitted  for  ages.  The  history  of  these 
beginnings  must  therefore  be  of  the  highest  interest  to 
Europeans. 

The  splendid  results  of  the  voyages  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  began  at  an  early  period  to  awaken  the 
jealousy  of  the  French  and  English.  The  latter  could, 
with  some  justice,  dispute  with  the  Spaniards  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World ;  for  John  and  Sebastian 
Cabot,  who  were  in  the  service  of  Henry  VII.,  touched 
on  the  continent  of  America  more  than  a  year  before 
Columbus  saw  it,  and  again  two  years  later,  before 
Amerigo  Vespucci  had  given  it  a  name.  But  the  icy 
coast  of  Labrador  where  they  landed,  and  which,  as 
well  as  the  island  near  it  (which  alone  retains  the  name), 
they  called  Newfoundland,  were  not  calculated  to  tempt 
men  to  any  plans  of  conquest,  much  less  of  colo- 
nization. Moreover,  the  great  aim  of  their  under- 
takings was  the  north-west  passage,  which  the  younger 
Cabot,  twenty  years  later,  thought  he  had  discovered  in 
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the  bay  called  a  century  later  Hudson's  Bay.  More 
than  a  hundred  years  elapsed  before  any  claim  was 
founded  on  Cabot's  discovery.  The  Portuguese  Cortereal 
swept  along  the  North  American  coast^and  carried  off  the 
unhappy  inhabitants  as  slaves.  Spaniards  discovered, 
conquered,  and  depopulated  Florida,  and  pushed  forward 
as  far  as  Georgia,  Arkanzas,  and  Missouri,  long  before 
any  one  in  England  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  a  settle- 
ment in  North  America. 

In  this  matter,  however,  the  English  were  forestalled 
most  actively  of  all  by  the  French.     A  very  few  years 
after  the  discovery  of  Newfoundland,  we  find  mariners 
from  Normandy  and  Brittany  snugly  ensconced  there, 
and  a  great  many  fishing  stations  in  regular  connexion 
with  the  merchants  of  the  north  coast  of  France.     It 
was  enough  for  Francis  I.  to  be  able  to  vie  with  his 
great  rival  Charles  V.,  to  stimulate  him  also  to  enter- 
prizes  beyond  the  sea.     Verrazzani,  in  the  service  of  the 
French   monarch,   entered  several  of  the  best  known 
havens  of  the  present  United  States,  and  landed  in  North 
Carolina,  where  the  hospitality  and  friendliness  of  the 
natives  were  insufiicient  to  protect  them  from  the  rude  de- 
sire for  booty  of  the  strangers,  who  tore  a  child  from  its 
mother  and  carried  it  off,  in  order  to  gratify  the  frivolous 
curiosity  of  their  own  country.     Verrazzani's  report  of 
this  journey  is  the  oldest  existing  document  relative  to 
the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  his  name  seemed  to 
give  to  France  a  sort  of  priority  of  claim.     He  also 
named  the  whole  coast   which    was   discovered.    New 
France.     But  the  then  condition   of  the  French  mo- 
narchy admitted  of  no  plans  of  conquest;  French  sub- 
jects continued  in  the  mean  time  to  take  possession  in  the 
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name  of  France  of  strips  of  land,  and  to  plant  their  co- 
lours without  any  other  nation  disputing  the  ground  with 
them.  Tlieir  zeal,  and  the  commercial  advantages 
which  such  an  undertaking  promised,  at  last  decided 
the  court  on  attempting  the  colonization  of  what  is  now 
Lower  Canada,  whereby,  at  least,  the  site  of  Montreal 
received  its  name.  But  the  whole  afiair  foundered, 
owing  to  disputes  among  the  leaders  of  the  colony,  and 
the  internal  troubles  by  which  soon  after  France  was 
torn ;  and  when  the  newly  dispatched  vice-roy  was,  to- 
gether With  his  suite,  engulphed  in  the  ocean,  the 
scarcely  ripened  thought  of  a  colonization  of  New 
France  perished,  and  nearly  fifty  years  elapsed  before  it 
was  again  called  into  life. 

In  the  course  of  these  fifty  years  occurred  the  first 
English  attempt  at  a  settlement.  But,  as  it  was  isolated, 
and  only  after  more  than  twenty  years  crowned  by  a  more 
successful  result,  we  will  first  show  the  part  which 
France  took  in  the  colonization  of  America,  when  after 
a  fifty  years'  pause,  a  new  light  broke  in  upon  her  under 
the  noble  minded  Henry  IV.  The  trade  in  furs  and 
fish  was,  in  the  mean  time,  unremittingly  continued. 
Coligni  also,afler  an  attempt  to  found  a  home  in  Brazil 
for  his  fellow  believers  had  failed,''^  sent  out  in  1564,  a 
company  of  Huguenots  to  Florida,  which  the  Spaniards 
had  abandoned,  but  to  which  they  returned  and  in- 
famously sacrificed  the  Huguenots  to  their  horrible 
fanaticism.  Both,  however,  were  private  undertakings, 
of  which  the  government  took  no  notice.  But  in  the 
year  1508,  the  idea  of  creating  a  transmarine  France  had 
been  again  raised.     The  first  attempts  failed.     But  the 

*  In  the  year  1555,  (Holmes). 
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perseverance  of  a  worthy  naval  officer,  Champlaine,  who 
left  his  name  to  the  lovely  lake,  the  most  easterly  of 
the  wonderful  mirrors  of  water  which  separate  the 
United  States  from  Canada,  and  the  zeal  of  a  warm 
hearted  Calvinist,  De  Mouts,  who  wished  to  secure  for 
his  fellow  beUevers  an  asylum  against  a  threatening 
future,  succeeded  in  overcoming  all  obstacles.  Fur- 
nished with  a  patent  for  the  princedom  of  Acadia,  of 
which  the  imaginary  boundary  stretched  from  Montreal 
to  Philadelphia,  they  took  possession  of  what  is  now 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  Port  Royal*  and 
Quebec  were  founded;  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Penobscot  were  built  upon ;  and  by  the  Jesuits,  who 
followed  after,  the  hearts  of  those  Indians  whom  the 
swords  of  the  conqueror  could  not  subdue,  were  won 
alternately  through  the  weapons  of  craft  and  christian 
love. 

How  gladly  do  we  see  women  also  active  in  the  work 
of  love !  a  lady,  the  pious  wife  of  Guercheville,  equally 
rich  in  zeal  for  conversion  and  worldly  goods,  contrived 
to  obtain  for  herself  from  the  government,  an  original 
letter  of  possession  of  all  North  America,  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  Florida ;  and  her  arms,  in  union  with  the 
cross,  were  planted  by  her  people,  conducted  and  guided 
by  two  Jesuits. 

The  earlier  mission  thereupon  transplanted  the  cross 
to  an  island,  which  had  been  called  by  Champlaine, 
Mount  Desert,  but  which  they,  not  knowing  where 
they  were,  named,  St.  Saviour.  Here  they  were  at- 
tacked by  Captain  Argali,  who  had  come  hither  from 
the  fisheries  at  Virginia,  and  who  regarded  as  a  usurper 

*  Now  called  Annapolii. 
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every  man  except  au  Englishman,  that  set  his  foot  on 
American  ground.  The  colonists,  victims  to  his  insa- 
tiable craelty,  were  killed  or  carried  away  prisoners  to 
Virginia.  The  same  year,  Port  Royal  and  all  the  other 
French  settlements  which  lay  under  46^  lat.,  met  with 
a  like  rude  fate  at  his  hands.  In  the  place  of  the  cross 
of  the  Jesuits  he  planted  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land. This  took  place  at  a  time  when  France  and 
England  lived  in  profound  peace.  The  patent  of  the 
Virginian  society  certainly  gave  it  a  sort  of  claim  upon 
the  immense  district  between  34^  and  45°  north  latitude ; 
but  that  which  De  Monts  had  received  from  his  king, 
and  had  been  transferred  to  Madame  Guercheville, 
stretched  from  40°  to  46°,  and  was  two  years  older. 
Moreover,  the  right  of  first  possession  was  on  the  side 
of  the  French,  who,  in  the  year  1604,  long  before  any 
map  of  Virginia  was  ever  thought  of,  had  possessions 
beneath  the  4öth°.  The  only  ground  on  which  this 
barbarous  violation  of  the  rights  of  nations  could  be 
supported,  was  the  discovery  which  took  place  more 
than  a  hundred  years  before,  and  had  never  been  used. 
But  so  little  value  did  the  French  government  attach  to 
these  possessions,  that  it  allowed  this  act  to  pass  totally 
unavenged.  Thereupon  the  king  of  England  pushed 
on  further,  and  eight  years  after,  with  his  wonted  cheap 
liberality,  granted  new  patents  for  these  countries. 

Want  of  money,  and  multiplied  occupation,  with 
internal  affairs,  had  hitherto  prevented  the  English 
monarchs  from  playing  in  the  history  of  discoveries  and 
conquests  the  splendid  part  which  their  ambition  coveted. 
Even  Elizabeth  entered  but  sparingly  into  the  bold  un- 
dertakings of  her  subjects,  who  were  fired  by  the  thirst 
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for  gold  and  fame,  which  governed  that  age ;  and  it  was 
only  after  Martin  Frobisher  had  brought  from  the  coast 
north  of  Labrador,  a  stone,  which  was  declared  to  be 
gold  by  some  acute  goldsmiths  of  London,  that  she  de- 
cided upon  taking  part  in  a  second  undertaking.    Then 
were  the  north-west  passage  and  all  real  commercial 
advantages  sacrificed,  for  a  time,  to  a  sort  of  mania 
which  took  its  rise  in  the  most  contemptible  of  human 
passions.     In  our  day,  one  laughs  at  the  idea  of  finding 
gold  and  jewels  among  the  Esquimaux.     But  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Portuguese  in  India  and  Peru,  had  so  closely 
united  the  idea  of  treasures  with  that  of  new  discoveries, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  two  ages  must 
elapse  before  the  charm  vanishes.     Laden  with  cargoes 
of  worthless  stones   and   rubbish,  the   ships   returned 
home.     Frobisher  worked  like  the  meanest  labourer  to 
load  them  with  a  sort  of  yellow  earth  which  he  took  for 
gold  dust.     The  number  of  spiders  was  taken  for  a  sign 
of  the  vicinity  of  gold.     Even  thirty  years  later,  at  the 
time  of  the  first  settlement  in  Virginia,  this  madness 
turned  men's  minds  from  all  useful,  nay  from  all  neces- 
sary labour,  and  instead  of  felling  trees  and  building 
intrenchments  and  habitations,  the  workmen  grovelled 
half  the  day  in  the  earth  after  gold  dust  and  precious 
stones. 

The  unwearied  zeal  of  the  two  great  brothers.  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert*  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  succeeded 
at  length  in  again  turning  men's  minds  towards  coloniza- 
tion, which  had  slumbered  since  the  days  of  Cabot. 

Gilbert,  in  the  name  of  his  queen,  took  possession  of 
Newfoundland.      Raleigh,   in    virtue    of  an   extensive 

*  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  wat  half  brother  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
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patent,  which  made  him  almost  unrestricted  suzerain, 
seized  the  finest  portion  of  the  United  States,  which  the 
queen  in  complacent  vanity,  named  Virginia,  in  honour 
of  her  vaunted  virgin  state.  A  colony  which  he  planted 
in  North  Carolina,  and  which  was  favoured  by  every 
thing  that  could  confer  success  on  such  an  undertaking, 
a  mild  climate,  a  fruitful  soil,  friendly  natives,  and  su- 
perfluity of  resources,  was  ruined  by  the  caprice  and 
cowardice  of  the  colonists,  who  would  not  wait  for  the 
ample  and  punctually  dispatched  supplies,  but  returned 
to  England  on  the  first  opportunity.  A  second  attempt, 
brought  about  by  the  same  distinguished  man,  miscarried 
likewise,  owing  to  the  supplies  for  the  colonists  not 
having  been  duly  sent;  when  these,  delayed  by  cir- 
cumstances, at  length  arrived,  the  society  of  unfortu- 
nate people,  who  had  sought  their  safety  in  the  wilder- 
ness, had  already  vanished  without  leaving  a  trace  be- 
hind. The  storm  which  shortly  after  burst  on  Raleigh's 
head,  prevented  him  from  doing  any  thing  for  Virginia, 
the  cherished  child  of  his  hopes.  Yet  he  repeatedly 
sent  out  ships,  or  commissioned  the  captains  of  mer- 
chant vessels  to  seek  out  the  lost  emigrants ;  but  all  in 
vain.  They  were  never  again  heard  of  in  their  father- 
land. 

The  next  century,  at  its  birth,  beheld  again,  called 
into  life,  the  thirst  for  discovery  for  which  the  earth 
seemed  too  small,  and  which  has  since  borne  such  won- 
derful fruits.  Bartholomew  Gtoswold,  a  valiant  seaman, 
ventured  for  the  first  time  to  take  a  direct  road  to 
America,*  without  going  round  by  the  Canary  Islands 

*  We  need  not  mention  here  the  traditions  of  the  Icelanders,  accord- 
ing to  which  thej  600  years  prefiouslj  discovered  the  south-east  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  and  named  it  Finland. 
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and  the  West  Indies.  After  seven  weeks,  he  saw  land, 
and  named  it  Cape  Cod,  on  account  of  the  numbers 
of  cod-fish,  which  name  it  yet  bears.  He  also  dis- 
covered the  neighbouring  promontories  and  islands, 
and  gave  them  names  which  are  yet  in  some  degree 
current.*  He  wished  to  have  a  small  colony  on  Eliza- 
beth's Islands,  but  the  spirits  of  the  adventurers  sank 
at  the  hour  of  departure,  and  they  returned  to  Eng- 
land.f  He  was  followed  by  Gilbert  and  Pring,  who 
were  likewise  successful,  and  did  also  what  they  could 
to  awaken  in  England  a  more  active  interest  in  the  colo- 
nization of  Virginia.  Weymouth,  who  was  shortly 
after  sent  out  by  the  Earl  of  Southampton  and  Lord 
Arundel,  to  discover  the  north-west  passage,  entered 
the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot,  which  he  called  Pentecost, 
to  which  he  was  probably  led  by  the  similarity  of  sound, 
it  being  then  Whitsuntide.  Thus  the  coast  of  Vir- 
ginia became,  both  north  and  south,  every  day  better 
and  better  known,  and  some  of  the  most  important 
men  in  England,  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Popham,  and  others,  especially  Richard  Hak- 
luyt,  canon  of  Westminster,  laid  the  plan  for  a  great 
and  lasting  settlement. 

Through  their  management,  a  society  of  adventurers 
was  brought  together,  and  King  James  was  easily  in- 
duced to  extend  and  transfer  to  them  the  patent  which 
Raleigh  had  lost,  owing  to  his  being  attainted  for  high 

*  The  name  of  **  Martha's  Vineyard,"  which  he  originally  conferred 
on  a  imall  ieland  now  called  No  Man's  Land,  was  probably  transferred 
by  error  to  the  larger  island  now  so  named. 

t  In  the  /ear  1797,  Belknap  found  a  cellar  remaining  of  the  strong 
house  built  by  Goswold  for  his  colony,  to  which  he  seems  at  this  early 
period  to  hare  given  the  name  of  Plymouth. 
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treason.  The  new  patent  embraced  nearly  the  same 
tract  of  land  which  had  once  been  called  New  France 
by  Verrazzani,  from  34^  to  45°  N.  Lat,  and  all  that  com- 
prised under  the  name  of  Virginia.  The  society  split  up 
into  two  parties,  just  as  the  land  was  separated  into 
two  districts  or  colonies.  To  one  party,  consisting  of 
London  commercial  people  and  gentry,  was  transferred, 
for  colonization,  the  south  district,  which  comprized 
the  tract  between  34°  and  38°.  To  the  other,  consisting 
of  landlords  and  merchants  of  the  west  of  England, 
was  awarded  the  northern  part,  between  42°  and  45°  ;* 
the  tract  between  42°  and  38°  was  given  in  competition 
to  both  societies.  A  colonial  council  in  England,  con- 
sisting of  thirteen  members  to  be  named  by  the  king, 
was  to  direct  the  afiairsof  both  colonies ;  and  a  second, 
subordinate  to  this,  was  to  reside  in  the  colony.  The 
colonists  and  their  children  were  to  remain  English 
subjects,  and  to  receive  from  England,  for  seven  years, 
duty  free,  every  thing  of  which  they  stood  in  need. 
The  imposts  levied  on  them  were  to  be  restricted  to  a 
fifth  of  all  the  gold  and  silver,  and  a  fifteenth  of  the 
copper  raised  ;  and  only  after  one  and  twenty  years  was 
the  toll,  to  be  levied  on  foreign  ships,  to  accrue  to  the 
king.  He  reserved  for  himself  the  legislative  power,  and 
with  the  empty  pompousness  which  characterized  him, 
worked  out  himself  a  code  of  laws  for  the  colony.  The 
interior  administration  was  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
council,  and  no  fraction  of  share  in  it  was  granted  to  the 

*  Sir  Ferdinaado  Qorges,  has,  in  a  confused  tract,  given  ihe  history 
of  the  Societj  of  Plymouth  (of  which  he  was  President)  and  his  own 
undertakings.  This  work  is  entitled  **  A  briefe  narrative  of  the  original 
undertakings  of  Plantations,  especiallj  New  England!"  London  1658. 
Printed  anew  in  the  collection  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts 
Boston,  XXVI. 
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colonists.  Twice  afterwards  the  charters  of  Virginia 
were  renewed,  without  the  constitution  of  the  colonies 
losing  anything  of  its  aristocratic  character.  It  was  only 
when  it  had  dragged  on  fourteen  years  through  a  sorr}*^ 
kind  of  existence,  that  it  obtained  the  privilege  of  a 
provincial  legislature ;  which  however  it  had  forestalled 
two  years  previously :  —  an  epoch  from  which  the 
American  of  the  Southern  States  likes  to  date  the  origin 
of  democratic  liberty,  which  he  first  gained  some  hundred 
and  fifty  years  afterwards  with  the  sword. 

The  society  of  South  Virginia,  or  as  it  was  generally 
called,  the  Adventurers  of  London,  went  quickly  to 
work.  A  number  of  emigrants  were  sent  ofi^,  who  really 
wanted  to  go  to  Ranoke  the  seat  of  Raleigh's  last 
colony,  but  they  got  into  the  bay  of  Chesapeake,  and 
built  James  town.  Considerable  sums  were  profitably 
invested,  but  the  strong  desire  for  immediate  gain, 
which  was  paramount  in  the  undertaking,  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  first  three  or  four  supplies  sent  to  the 
colonists,  and  the  unwise  assumption,  with  which  the 
leading  members  of  the  high  council  interfered  with 
the  movements  of  a  machine  of  which  they  could  not, 
at  such  a  distance,  have  any  correct  appreciation,  did 
not  permit  the  whole  affair  to  thrive  properly ;  and  the 
best  powers  of  the  chivalric  John  Smith  were  ruined  in 
useless  struggles.  Only  after  years  of  sacrifice  did  the 
sickly  growth  gain  strength,  and  then  begin  all  at  once 
to  strike  its  roots  into  the  soil  in  which  it  was  now  in- 
digenous, and  in  its  bold  expansion  become  in  the  end 
dangerous  to  the  mother  country. 

The  efforts  of  the  other  society  which  had  its  seat  in 
Plymouth  are  more  connected  with  our  subject.     This 
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society  certainly  showed  much  less  activity  than  the 
other.  Nevertheless  two  celebrated  members  of  it,  the 
beforeraentioned  Sir  Ferdinande  Gorges,  and  Popham, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  sent  out  two  ships,  in 
order  to  make  new  discoveries  on  the  coast  of  Virginia ; 
and  soon  afterwards  two  others  to  make  a  settlement 
there.  The  adventurers  landed  on  an  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kennebeck,  in  what  is  now  the  state  of 
Maine*,  and  forty-five  men  with  George  Popham, 
brother  of  the  Chief  Justice,  as  their  president,  provided 
with  every  thing  necessary,  were  left  there  as  settlers. 
But  the  severe  winter,  the  death  of  their  president,  and 
a  fire  which  consumed  their  stores,  so  completely  dis- 
pirited the  colonists,  that  they  returned  in  the  following 
year  by  the  ships  which  brought  their  provisions  and 
other  supplies  f. 

This  unexpected  wreck  of  their  plan  naturally  an- 
noyed the  undertakers  of  it,  and  as  in  addition,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  principal  promoter  of  the  afiair, 
had  in  the  mean  time  gone  mad,  the  colonization  of  Vir- 
ginia was  for  some  time  at  a  complete  stand  still. 

The  Society  of  Plymouth  contented  itself  with 
sending  out  from  time  to  time  fishing  ships,  which  how- 
ever found  richer  booty  about  Newfoundland ;  where- 
upon, in  order  to  create  a  monopoly  of  this  business, 
another  society  of  adventurers  and  planters,  principally 

*  The  Kennebeck  unites  with  the  Sagadahok,  now  caUed  the  Andros- 
coggin, and  botli  emptj  themselves  by  the  same  mouth.  Hence  the  plan- 
tation  is  often  called  the  colony  of  Sagadahok ;  by  which  name  at  that 
time  all  Maine  was  distinguished. 

t  This  island,  now  called  Parker's  Island  remained,  after  the  retura  of 
the  colonists,  uninhabited  by  whites  until  1650  i  at  which  time  Sir  John 
Parker  bought  it  f^om  the  Indians  and  gave  it  his  name.  Collections  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  I.  252. 
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merchants  from  London  and  Bristol,  obtained  a  patent 
for  that  part  of  America  between  46°  and  62°,  and 
planted  a  small  colony  in  the  Bay  of  Conception  in 
Newfoundland.  The  French  meanwhile  took  ad- 
rantage  of  the  inactivity  of  the  English,  and  in  small 
quiet  settlements  spread  themselves  far  towards  Maine. 

In  the  mean  time  Lieutenant  John  Smith,  one  of 
the  boldest  and  most  daring  adventurers  of  his  day,  so 
rich  in  adventurers,  who  united  the  knight  errantry  of  a 
past  age  with  the  commercial  enterprize  and  thirst  for 
gold  of  this  century,  had  returned  from  Virginia. 
His  hopes  of  the  new  world  to  be  created  there  were 
shattered  by  the  narrowmindedness  of  his  superiors, 
and  the  treachery  of  his  companions;  but  his  spirit 
could  not  rest,  and  hence  his  ever  active  fancy  turned 
entirely  to  the  North  of  Virginia,  and  the  advantages 
of  colonizing  it.  In  the  year  1614  he  undertook,  in 
part  at  his  own  expense,  in  part  at  the  expense  of  four 
commercial  men,  a  trading  journey  to  this  country, 
which  on  this  occasion  was  named  by  him  for  the  first 
time,  New  England ;  a  title  which  was  afterwards  con* 
firmed  by  Prince  Charles,  whom  he  knew  how  to  interest 
in  it. 

A  rich  pecuniary  return,  and  the  first  plan  of  New 
England,  executed  by  him,  as  formerly  the  plan  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  was,  with  skill  and  zest  for  the  work, 
were  the  immediate  results  of  this  journey.  In  the 
names  which  he  gave  to  some  of  the  places  discovered, 
be  commemorated  the  chief  recollections  of  his  ad- 
venturous life.  The  Northern  Cape  of  Massachusetts, 
now  Cape  Ann,  he  called  Cape  Tragabizzanda,  in  re- 
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membrance  of  a  beautiful  Turkish  lady,  whose  slave 
he  had  been  when  prisoner  of  war  in  Constantinople. 
The  three  small  islands  close  by  were  called  the  three 
Turkish  Heads,  in  honour  of  one  of  his  most  brilliant 
exploits;  another  group  more  to  the  right,  Smith's 
Island :  posterity  has  not  been  grateful  enough  to  pre- 
serve any  of  thesfe  names.  From  this  time  forwards 
his  whole  life  was  devoted  to  furthering  the  colo- 
nization of  New  England ;  and  he  ultimately  succeeded 
in  awakening  again  in  its  behalf  the  interest  of  the 
adventurers  of  Plymouth  by  whom  he  was  formally 
created  Admiral  of  New  England. 

A  voyage  which  he  made  thither  in  their  service 
failed  indeed,  first  owing  to  violent  storms  which  drove 
him  back,  and  secondly  on  another  trial,  through  the 
treachery  of  his  companions  and  his  own  imprisonment, 
but  his  aims  were  attained.  The  interest  for  New  Eng- 
land was  awakened,  and  after  he  was  set  at  liberty  and 
had  returned  to  England,  his  life  was  and  remained 
devoted  to  this  one  idea.  He  did  everything,  that  per- 
suasion by  writings  and  personal  intercourse  could  effect, 
to  carry  out  his  darling  plan  of  procuring  for  New  Eng- 
land a  population  of  Saxon  blood.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  such  was  his  real  conviction  of  the  nature  of 
the  climate,  when  he  called  Massachusetts  a  paradise,  or 
when  he  maintains  that  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  he  would  most  of  all  like  to  dwell  in  this,  or 
describes  with  almost  poetical  fervour  the  never  ceasing 
charm  of  gliding  on  at  even  tide  to  the  goal  o'er  the 
tranquil  waters  of  the  bay  studded  with  blooming  islands, 
or  merely  wished  thus  to  attract  the  English  planters ; 
it  may  suffice  that  he  was  honest  enough  to  say  dis. 
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tinctly   that  work  alone  could  make  the  undertaking 
succeed. 

Unfortunately  John  Smith's  first  visit  to  New  Eng- 
land was  marked,  though  without  any  guilt  on  his  part, 
by  so  black  a  deed,  that  the  remembrance  of  it  long 
drew  down  from  the  natives  a  curse  on  Englishmen. 
At  his  departure  from  New  England,  John  Smith  left 
one  of  the  ships  under  his  command  in  charge  of  Captain 
Hant,  with  the  order,  after  taking  in  his  cargo,  to  sail 
to  Malaga.     Hunt,  however,  managed  to  attract  to  his 
bhip  twenty-seven  Indians  from  Patuxet  and  Nauset, 
and  the  shores  of  Cape  Cod  Bay,  whom  he  took  with 
him,  and  most  of  them  sold  in  Malaga.     The  natives 
were  inflamed  with  fury  and  hate  against  the  treacherous 
strangers ;  and  when,  shortly  after,  another  ship  was  sent 
by  the  society  of  Plymouth  to  the  same  coast,  bringing 
back  two  of  the  Indians  carried  off  by  Hunt  to  England, 
in  order  to  assist  them  in  a  contemplated  settlement, 
the  natives  contrived  in  a  most  resolute  manner  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  one  of  them,  for  the  other  died 
directly  after  his  arrival.    A  contest  ensued,  and  the  idea 
of  a  settlement  among  men  now  recognized  as  hostile 
had  to  be  given  up.   Even  five  years  after,  when  Captain 
Dermer,  who  in  the  service  of  the  Plymouth  Society  lay 
in  Manhiggan,  skirted  these  coasts,  he  was  received  with 
burning  hate,  and  his  life  would  have  been  sacrificed  had 
he  not  been  rescued  by  one  of  the  kidnapped  Indians 
called  Squauto,  whom  he  had  brought  back,  and  who 
had,  on  nearer  acquaintance,  grown  attached  to  the 
whites. 

Hunt's  scandalous  action,  at  which  every  honest  man 
must  shudder,  was  however  by  no  means  the  first  of  that 
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kind  enacted  on  the  coast  of  North  America.     It  was 
an  everyday  occurrence  for  a  captain,  who  lay  here  for 
the  purpose  of  investigation  or  trade,  to  carry  off  one 
or  two  of  the  natives  as  trophies,  or  to  satisfy  the  curious 
at  home.     It  is  easy  to  assume  that  few  went  of  their 
own  accord.     A  native  of  the  coast  north  of  Labrador, 
whom  Frobisher  took  with  him,  in  despair  bitoff  a  piece 
of  his  tongue  and  died  immediately  after  his  arrival  in 
England.     Yerrazzani  carried  off  a  child,  and  sought 
also  to  attract  to  the  ship  a  young  girl,  who,  however, 
escaped  the  treacherous  snare.     Vasquez  de  Ayllon,  witli 
hypocritical  treachery,  invited  some  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  of  Labrador  to  see  his  ships,  and  when  the  un- 
happy creatures,  who  had  not  yet  begun  to  entertain  any 
suspicion  of  the  Europeans,  swarmed  in,  he  carried  off  a 
hundred  and  thirty  as  slaves  for  the  mines  in  St.  Do- 
mingo.* To  outwit  heathens  was  no  crime  in  those  dark 
times  of  Christianity.     The  age  in  which  Hunt  lived 
was  more  enlightened,  and  his  black  deed  raised  up  such 
general  horror,  that  the  Society  of  Plymouth  called  him 
to  account  for  it,  and  dismissed  him  from  the  service. 

It  was  the  more  necessary  for  them  to  remain  on  a 
good  footing  with  the  inhabitants,  that  they  aimed  at  colo- 
nization on  an  extensive  scale,  and  intended  to  set  still 
greater  means  to  work.  The  vast  privileges  which  the 
Society  at  South  Virginia  had  secured  by  its  great 
charters,  had  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  rest.  They 
were  aided  by  one  of  the  leading  coartiers,  and  re- 
ceived a  new  patent  for  directing,  ordering,  and  govern- 

*  Holmes  I,  47.  A  small  number  only  surrired  the  vojage  ^  many 
died  on  board ;  many  perished  by  shipwreck.  This  crime  occurred  on 
the  coast  of  the  present  South  Carolina,  which  was  then  included  in 
Florida. 
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ing  New  England,  procured  by  his  influence  with  the 
weak  king.  This  patent  gare  them  possession  of  all 
the  land  between  40^  and  48^  N.  Lat.,  and  from  one 
sea  to  the  other,  and  secured  to  them  a  monopoly  of  all 
the  trade  and  fishing  on  the  coasts.  The  enormous  ex- 
tent of  this  privilege  was  in  itself  injurious  to  it.  The 
jealousy  of  the  house  of  commons  was  awakened,  and 
two  years  after,  the  fishing  was  again  made  free.  With 
regard  however  to  the  possession  of  the  land,  the  society 
contented  itself  for  a  considerable  time  with  selling  its 
privileges,  in  the  form  of  patents  for  particular  districts, 
to  persons  or  small  societies.  Before,  however,  they  had 
got  clear  of  one,  nay,  before  even  the  right  to  do  this, 
which  had  been  granted  them  by  the  king's  patent«  had 
been  brought  into  existence.  Providence  had,  in  its  un- 
speakable wisdom,  led  into  the  wilderness  allotted  to 
them,  a  little  band  of  pioneers,  who  were  destined,  with 
iron  will  and  trust  in  God,  to  smooth  the  way  for  thou- 
sands of  their  weaker  countrymen. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THB   PURITANS. 


The  Reformation  had  not  long  struck  root  in  the  soil  of 
England ;  the  mass  of  the  people  were  far  from  being 
estranged  from  the  usages  of  the  old  church,  which  were 
sensual  and  to  some  extent  suited  to  them,  when  the  re* 
formers  split  into  two  parties,  of  which  one  conquered,  be- 
cause it  not  only  greatly  favoured  the  material  tendencies 
of  the  crowd,  but  also  the  claims  of  the  kings  to  un- 
bounded power.  As  victor  it  was  also  oppressor.  But 
the  oppressed  firmly  refused  to  allow  the  absolute  dog- 
mas of  a  church  to  be  forced  upon  them,  which,  in  addition 
to  its  not  being  sanctioned  by  antiquity,  was  supported 
by  no  authority  of  traditional  opinions,  like  the  Romish 
church ;  which  was  itself  new,  and,  as  it  appeared  to 
them,  without  solidity  and  inward  harmony ;  the  arbi- 
trary and  unskilful  patchwork  of  a  crowned,  capricious 
despot  and  imperious  prelates. 

The  claims  of  the  Episcopal  church  to  be  recognized 
as  the  true,  original,  but  purified  and  renovated  Catholic 
church,  which  have  in  later  days  been  put  forth  in  such 
an  irritating  manner  against  all  other  churches,  are  the 
more  absurd,  as  they  are  newer  than  her  separation  from 
the  church.  For  neither  under  Elizabeth,  nor  under 
the  Stuarts,  was  conformity  ever  forced  upon  the  Puri- 
tans under  the  pretext  of  receiving  them  into  a  church 
alone  capable  of  saving  (it  being  rather  the  Puritans 
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who  fell  into  the  delasion  of  believing  that  theirs  was 
the  only  way  to  salvation ;)  but  only  in  obedience  to  the 
law,  which  made  the  Episcopal  the  State  church  and 
really  the  only  valid  church.     It  was  as  rebels^  not  as 
heretics  that  they  were  punished.     It  is  true  that  the 
Reformation  had  not  arisen  in  England,  as  in  Holland, 
from  the  urgent  wants  of  the  people.    The  world  knows 
from  what  soil  the  noble  plant  had  there  first  shot  up, 
when   almost  two  hundred  years  previously  the  purer 
hand    of    WicklifTe  had  laid  the  seed  in  the  earth. 
Henry  VIII.,  in  fact,  only  erased  from  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic creed  what  it  was  inconvenient  to  him  to  retain ;  he  re- 
served all  the  bad  usages, all  the  Inquisitionary  spirit;  nay, 
his  watchful,  jealous,  tyrannical  nature  made  him  a  pope 
more  dreaded  than  he  who  ruled  on  the  distant  stool  of 
Rome.     But  under  his  son  Edward,  a  more  complete 
destruction  and,  with  that,  the  formation  of  a  new  edi- 
fice took  place;    in  which   the   nation,  little  by  little, 
learned  to  feel  itself  so  much  at  ease,  that  Elizabeth 
could  employ  it  as  a  sure  fortress  against  her  Catholic 
enemies,  and  therefore  found  it  convenient  to  preserve  it. 
Let  my  readers  pardon  the  remark !     The  history  of 
Oriental  or  Slavonic  despotism  scarcely   offers   a   more 
repulsive  picture  than  that  of  the  representatives  of  the 
English  people  under  the  four  last  Tudors.   The  Russian 
system,  God  and  the  Czar  will  have  it  so  /  though  little 
consonant  with  a  free,  noble  spirit,  presupposes  a  certain 
filial  feeling,  which  willingly  bends  under  the  hand  of 
the  Highest  and  his  earthly  representatives;   but  the 
slavish  devotion,  the  crouching  flattery  with  which  in 
this  period  we  see  the  English  nation — more  especially 
the  high  nobility  on  whom  the  Englishman  still  looks 
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with  unbounded  reverence  as  the  flower  of  the  whole 
race, — recognize  as  infallible  the  pretensions  of  their 
rulers,  and  change  their  religious  convictions  like  gloves, 
is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Christendom.  Not 
that  England  has  not  had  her  martyrs;  the  bloody 
fanaticism  of  Mary  demanded  hundreds  of  expiatory 
sacrifices.  But  it  was  the  Puritans  who  first  taught  the 
Briton  that  true  heroism  of  spirit,  which  not  merely 
willingly  dies  for  its  faith,  but  also  devotes  all  the  energies 
of  life  to  secure  it  the  victory.  Craumer  and  Hooper 
may  be  considered  as  the  representatives  of  the  two 
Protestant  parties  in  England.  Cranmer  the  head,  the 
founder  of  the  State  church,  sought  by  long  submission 
and  concession,  and  finally  by  a  shameful  apostasy,  to 
save  himself;  until  the  better  spirit  within  him  con- 
quered. Hooper,  after  he  had  obstinately  battled  for 
what  he  called  the  pure  body  of  the  new  born  church, 
died  for  her  soul  at  the  stake,  without  wincing,  and  in  a 
state  of  spiritual  elation.  The  share  of  the  former  in 
the  Reformation  is  well  known,  but  not  so  that  taken  by 
the  latter,  though  his  influence  over  the  people  was 
greater ;  and  in  him  the  division  in  the  views  of  the  re- 
formers was  first  visible ;  although  it  did  not  come  to  a 
separation  until  a  decennium  and  a  half  had  rolled  away, 
heavy  with  opposition  and  strife. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader  if  we 
conduct  him  to  the  source,  that  he  may  the  better  com- 
prehend this  schism  which  had  for  its  result  the  colo* 
nization  of  New  England. 

From  the  time  of  Wycliffe,  the  morning  star  of  the 
Reformation,  there  may  have  been  in  England,  as  every 
where  else,  priests  of  different  opinions  on  different 
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points.  Nevertheless  no  opportunity  seems  to  have 
offered  itself  to  bring  into  operation  the  laws  against 
heretics,  laid  down  in  the  early  councils.  The  Wycliffites 
and  the  Lollards  were  however  too  dangerous  to  the 
infallibility  of  the  holy  stool,  not  to  arm  against  them 
all  the  power  of  the  insulted  church.  Already  under 
Henry  IV.  we  find,  in  accordance  with  this  fact,  a  special 
law  which,  without  ceremony,  subjects  to  the  clergy 
all  persons  suspected  of  heresy ;  and  even  under  the 
heroic  Henry  V.,  we  see  included  in  the  statute  against 
heretics,  every  one  who  should  dare  to  read  the  Bible 
in  the  mother  tongue.  All  such  were  declared  ''  Heretics 
to  God,  enemies  of  the  throne,  and  wicked  traitors  to 
the  country,  and  deprived  they  and  their  heirs  of  their 
lands,  cattle,  life,  and  goods." 

It  was  evident  that  this  was  not  powerful  enough  to 
destroy  the  seed  scattered  (though  not  able  to  struggle 
through  to  the  light)  over  the  fields  of  England,  steeped 
in  blood  by  the  long  and  harassing  wars  of    the  red 
and  white  Roses ;  when  the  Reformers  in  Wittenberg 
lighted  the  torch,  which  was  soon  to  set   half  Europe 
in  a  blaze,  the  ^slumbering  sparks  in  England  broke 
out  in  many  a  breast  into  a  wholesome  flame.    Henry 
the  Eighth's   thoroughly    personal    rupture  with    the 
holy  see  could  only  nourish  this,  for  with  the  infallibi- 
lity of  the  Pope  and  of  the  councils,  the  key  stone  of 
Catholicism  was  shaken.     Although  the  king's  arbitrary 
dogmas  retained  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  doctrines, 
as  purgatory,  the  communion  under  one  species,  celi- 
bacy of  the  clergy,  calling  on  the  saints,  masses  for  the 
dead,  picture  worship,  auricular  confession,  penances, 
together  with  all  the  mystic  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
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service ;  yet  this  arbitrary  power  with  which  one  part  was 
cut  off,  and  that  retained  which  the  German  reformers  re- 
jected,natarally  awoke  even  the  laity  to  reflection  and  re- 
search ;  the  more  so  as  four  years  before  Henry's  death 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  again  allowed.  Tyndale 
and  Ann  Askew  were  the  victims  of  daring  to  think  for 
themselves. 

The  real  party  opinions,  however,  first  showed  them- 
selves under  the  young  Edward.  •  The  retrograde  move- 
ments towards  Catholicism  in  the  last  years  of  Henry 
VIIL,  had  driven  a  small  number  of  preachers  to  the 
continent,  where  they  for  the  most  part  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  the  severe  reformers  of  Zurich  and  Geneva, 
and  spread  them  on  their  return  to  England.  The 
white,  or  party  coloured  garments  for  the  mass,  used 

*  by  the  Catholic  priests,  were  laid  aside  by  ail  the  Pro- 

testants of  the  continent,  and  were  exchanged  by  the 
Lutherans  for  simple  black  surplices.  The  Calvinist 
despised  every  outward  sign.     When  after  this,  Hooper, 

I  one  of  the  most  influential  and  able  priests  in  England, 

returned  back  after  the  death  of  Henry  YHI.,  and 
was  created  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  he  declined  this  dig- 
nity, first,  on  account  of  the  oath  "  by  God,  the  saints, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,'*  which  he  had  to  take  at  his  inau- 
guration, and  secondly,  on  account  of  the  AaroU'like 
vestments  which  he  had  to  wear.  The  young  king,  with 
his  own  pen,  altered  the  oath  to  Hooper's  satisfaction, 
and  would  have  yielded  the  second  point  also,  but  that 
the  bishops  insisted  upon  the  vestment  which  they  had 
themselves  worn  at  the  time  of  inauguration,  and  still 
wore,  and  which  they  were  as  little  inclined  to  remit  to 
Hooper,  as  they  were  to  allow  him  to  renounce  the 
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bishopric.  Reason,  persuasion,  harshness,  not  even  the 
counsel  of  the  foreign  theologians  Bucer  and  Peter 
Martyr  in  England,  and  of  the  Swiss  reformers,  which 
he  sought  on  this  point,  and  which  recommended 
him  not  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  good  cause  on 
account  of  this  circumstance,  but  rather  to  expect  a 
wider  reform  in  such  usages  from  time,  and  his  own  more 
extended  influence :  nothing  could  turn  Hooper's  stub- 
bom  sense  of  right.  He  remained  nine  months  a  prisoner, 
first  in  Cranmer's  house,  then  in  the  Fleet ;  at  length  the 
matter  ended  in  a  compromise  by  which  he  consented  to 
wear  the  bated  dress  at  consecrations  and  very  solemn  oc- 
casions ;  but  at  other  times  it  was  remitted.  According 
to  the  account  given  by  Fox,  the  historian  of  the  martyrs, 
he  took  this  resolution  only  because  it  was  the  sole  means 
of  saving  his  life.  Sighing,  he  allowed  the  white  surplice 
and  red  mantle  to  be  laid  on  him,  and  the  four  cornered 
cap  in  which  he  appeared,  ^^  like  a  player  on  the  stage," 
when  he  had  to  preach  at  his  consecration  before  the 
kine: ;  then  he  withdrew  into  his  diocese  where  he  worked 
and  taught  with  ceaseless  perseverance,  frequently 
preaching  two  or  three  times  in  a  day,  and  exhibiting  in 
life  and  death,  an  example  of  the  most  severe  christian 
virtues,  without  once  again  putting  on  the  ''  sacrificial 
dress." 

The  whole  of  the  clergy  had  taken  part  in  the  con- 
troversies connected  with  this  affair;  the  greater  part  of 
the  Protestant  clergy  were  for  Hooper,  and  many,  who 
had  till  then  worn  the  priestly  dress,  now  laid  it  silently 
by.  Among  the  latter  were  even  some  of  the  bishops. 
It  was  not  insisted  upon  so  much  at  further  ordinations 
by  Ridley  and  Cranraer ;  and  towards  the  end  of  their 
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days  both  expressed  their  contempt  for  it.  To  the  ques. 
tion  of  the  dress  were  added  some  others,  which  were  in 
themselyes  of  just  as  little  consequence,  but  bad  become 
in  time  important,  principally,  however,  as  the  warcry 
and  watchword  of  the  Protestant  party.  One  prin- 
cipal question  now  brought  forward,  was,  whether 
the  communion  should,  as  hitherto,  be  taken  standing, 
or  sitting,  as  at  meals.  Many  points  also  in  the  morn- 
ing and  erening  service,  as  laid  down  in  the  liturgy, 
published  at  the  time  by  King  £dward*s  authority,  and 
recognised  as  the  only  legal  one,  were  offensive  to  a  great 
part  of  the  clergy.  For  they  most  decidedly  wished  to 
separate  themselves  further  and  further  from  every  thing 
savouring  of  popery,  and  to  approximate  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  primitive  church. 

Nevertheless  these  different  views  in  no  way  conduced 
to  a  regular  schism ;  particularly  as  the  ruling  church 
party  was  far  removed  from  considering  the  Reforma- 
tion concluded,  but  rather  worked  more  and  more 
at  new  revisions  of  the  articles  of  belief  and  forms  of 
prayer. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Anabaptists  and  Arians,  or 
Unitarians,  seemed  to  threaten  the  new  church  with 
danger,  and  were  exposed  to  persecution  from  her. 
When,  however,  under  the  bloody  government  of  Mary, 
the  prisons  were  filled  with  clergymen  of  all  persuasions 
mingled  together  in  medley  confusion,  the  most  violent 
disputes  arose  among  them  ;  partly  among  the  Trinita- 
rians themselves^  between  the  believers  in  free  will  and 
those  in  Predestination ;  partly  between  the  former  ana 
the  Arians.  The  war  was  carried  on,  in  writings,  which 
in   the   form    of  confessions  of  faith    were   circulated 
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in  Newgate  among  the  prisoners  for  sobscriptioD,  and  in 
violent  discussions.  Such  scandalous  scenes  at  last  oc- 
curred that  the  gaoler  had  to  interfere  and  separate  the 
prisoners,  and  this  took  place  among  Christian  clergy- 
men, who  were  likely  on  the  next  day  to  pass  from  the 
same  blazing  faggot  to  the  throne  of  eternal  love ! 

Thousands  of  Protestants  had  fled  before  the  storm 
which  threatened  them  at  the  time  Mary  ascended  the 
throne,  and  foand  refuge  on  the  continent ;  where,  espe- 
cially in  Basle,  Frankfort,  Geneva,  Strasburg,    Duis- 
burgh  and  Zurich,  they  were  hospitably  received  and 
witli  Christian  friendship.    Unfortunately  the  intolerance 
of  the  Lutherans  in  Denmark  and  the  Hanse  Towns 
allowed  them,  as   Calvinists,   no  iized    abode    there; 
but  instead,  drove   them,  despite  Melancthon's   inter- 
cession, from  place  to  place.    The  number  of  these  last 
exiles  amounted  to  800,  of  whom  six  were  bishops,  with 
many   other   clergymen   of   distinction.      Among   the 
laity  were  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk  and  several   barons 
and    knights.      They   collected   together   in   numbers 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  and  it  was  here  that  the 
diversity  between  those  of  various  creeds  terminated  in 
a  complete  separation ;    from  this  we  date  the  origin  of 
the  Puritans. 

In  June,  1554,  a  number  of  English  families  came  to 
Frankfort,  and  applied  for  the  use  of  the  French  church 
during  the  hours  when  it  was  not  used  by  the  French  com- 
munity. This  was  willingly  granted  them,  on  the  con- 
dition that  they  should  sign  the  French  confession  of 
faith,  and  not  quarrel  with  one  another  about  the  cere- 
monies. The  English  accepted  the  condition.  Among 
themselves  they  were  united  in  opinion  to  remove  the 
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responses  and  the  liturgy  from  their  service  and  to 
aholish  the  priestly  dress.  The  greatest  simplicity  alone 
suited  them.  The  service  was  to  commence  by  a  general 
confession  of  sins,  then  the  congregation  had  to  sing,  in 
a  simple  manner,  a  psalm  arranged  in  verses;  after 
which  the  priest  had  to  implore  in  a  prayer  the  assistance 
of  God,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the  sermon.  A  general 
prayer  followed  for  all  states,  and  especially  for  Eng- 
land, at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
the  Articles  of  Belief  were  recited ;  then  the  congre- 
gation were  to  sing  a  psalm,  and  the  clergyman  to 
dismiss  them  with  a  benediction.  They  now  elected  a 
priest  and  deacon;  wrote  letters  to  their  banished 
countrymen  scattered  through  the  German  and  Swiss 
towns,  inviting  them  to  Frankfort ;  and  took  possession 
of  the  church. 

The  learned  among  the  self-exiled  English  clergy, 
and  especially  the  bishops,  were  principally  gone  to 
Strasburgh,  Basle,  Zurich,  and  Geneva ;  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  libraries  and  learned  divines  to  be  met 
with  there,  and  partly  because  they  had  some  hopes  of 
tiiere  finding  literary  work,  so  as  to  be  able  to  live. 
Some  of  these  were  no>v  invited  to  undertake  the 
spiritual  tutorship,  by  the  Frankfort  congregation,  who  at 
the  same  time  announced  to  them  what  alterations  they 
had  made  in  the  liturgy  of  King  Edward,  and  how 
they  thought  they  had  thus  approached  nearer  to  the 
scriptures.  Hereupon  the  Strasburgh  and  Zurich  clergy 
returned  them  a  disapproving  answer.  They  blamed  the 
brethren  for  having  altered  the  liturgy  introduced  by 
law  ;  and  for  having  by  this  alteration,  made  it  appear 
contemptible   to   strangers;    whilst   at   home  countless 
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pious  Christians  had  for  its  sake  died  the  death  of 
martyrs.  They  would  only  unite  with  them  on  con- 
dition that  the  whole  book  should  be  introduced. 
Whereupon  the  Frankforters  answered  that  in  England 
the  liturgy  had  ceased  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
law,  as  it  had  been  abrogated  by  another  law,  and 
moreover,  that  they  beliered  that  their  brother  martyrs 
in  England  had  not  died  for  the  "  ceremonies,*'  the  only 
part  that  had  been  removed ;  and  that  they  begged 
of  them  (the  divines),  to  stay  away  altogether  than 
rather  come  to  Frankfort  to  make  innovations. 

More  than  half  a  year  had  been  spent  in  these  alter- 
cations. In  the  mean  time  the  Frankforters  had  chosen 
some  preachers;  among  them  was  John  Knox,  who 
had  till  now  lived  in  Geneva ;  the  same  who  afterwards 
acquired  so  fearful  a  name  as  a  reformer  in  Scotland, 
and  enemy  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart.  We  may 
thus  imagine  that  they  knew  how  to  conduct  their 
affairs  with  decision  enough.  Moreover  Calvin,  to 
whom  they  had  referred  this  point  for  decision,  had  de> 
clared  himself  in  their  favour ;  and  they  resolved  if 
ever  a  dispute  should  arise  among  them,  to  leave  the 
arrangement  of  it  to  Calvin,  Bullinger,  Peter  Martyr, 
or  some  others  of  the  celebrated  foreign  theologians. 

This  community  had  been  about  nine  months  in  quiet 
possession  of  the  church,  when  some  of  the  hostile 
clergy  came  to  Frankfort,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Cox, 
formerly  tutor  to  Kin^  Edward,  and  one  of  the  com- 
mittee who  had  composed  his  church  service.  His  in- 
fluence among  his  countrymen  was  great,  and  therefore 
he  dared  attempt  more  than  others.  On  the  first  Sun- 
day he  interrupted  the  service  by  answering  the  preacher 
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aloud.  The  next  Sunday  one  of  his  confederates,  with- 
out further  ceremony»  mounted  the  pulpit  and  read  out 
the  whole  litany.  Thereupon  Knox,  in  the  sermon, 
adverted  to  their  conduct  in  very  severe  terms,  and 
seized  this  opportunity  of  taking  the  field  against  many 
precepts  in  their  service,  as  being  unclean,  priestly,  and 
superstitious.  But  the  opinions  of  the  Frankfort  com- 
munity seem  for  a  long  time  to  have  been  divided  on 
this  point;  and  at  length,  owing  to  Cox's  influence, 
preponderated  to  his  side.  For  when  the  community 
voted  upon  the  old  and  the  new  liturgy,  the  majority 
went  against  Knox,  and  he  was  forbidden  to  preach. 
Upon  this  his  supporters  turned  to  the  authorities,  who 
urged  the  maintenance  of  the  former  arrangement,  and 
concordance  with  the  French  community. 

The  scale  seemed  again  to  turn  in  Knox's  favour,  and 
it  is  painful  to  relate  by  what  unchristian  means  Dr. 
Cox  made  it  once  more  lean  to  his  side.  He  commu- 
nicated to  the  authorities  a  book  which  his  opponent 
had  some  years  previously  written  in  England,  entitled, 
"  An  Admonition  to  Christians,"  in  which  he  inveighed 
in  his  usual  boisterous  style  against  the  emperor,  the 
principal  supporter  of  Catholicism,  called  him  an 
enemy  of  Christianity,  compared  him  with  Nero ;  and 
Cox  thereupon  impeached  him  (Knox)  for  high  treason 
against  the  sovereign  of  the  country  !  The  magistrate 
was  embarrassed :  the  times  were  serious,  and  any  dis- 
agreement with  the  emperor  was  above  all  things  to  be 
avoided.  It  was  therefore  determined,  in  the  most 
respectful  manner  to  give  Knox  to  understand,  that  it 
would  be  better  if  he  left  the  town,  which  he  did.  He 
found  a  home  in  Geneva  where  he  had  formerly  lived. 
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Half  the  Frankfort  community  followed  him  thither ;  a 
church  was  allotted  them,  and  a  new  congregation 
formed.  They  here  formally  accepted  the  Genevese 
church  discipline  and  liturgy,  and  had  them  printed  in 
English;  dedicating  the  work  to  their  brethren  in 
England  and  abroad.  The  community  in  Frankfort, 
which  soon  increased,  especially  by  the  addition  of 
several  distinguished  clergymen,  constituted  themselves 
anew,  and  by  the  consent  of  the  authorities,  introduced 
the  arrangement  of  King  Edward's  service,  and  sought 
to  win  for  themselves  the  opinion  of  Calvin  and  other 
Swiss  reformers.  But  in  this  they  did  not  succeed,  and 
though  on  good  terms  with  them,  Calvin  leant  decidedly 
to  the  side  of  the  Genevese  community.  They  also  fell 
into  disputes  among  themselves  about  church  discipline, 
which  excited  great  bitterness,  and  were  at  length  settled 
by  the  authorities.  During  the  whole  time  they  existed 
on  the  continent,  each  of  these  English  churches  which, 
in  no  inconsiderable  numbers,  were  scattered  among 
the  German,  Swiss,  and  Flemish  towns,  subsisted  by 
itself,  quite  independent  of  the  others.  Most  of  them 
followed  the  liturgy  of  King  Edward,  but  with  omis- 
sions and  alterations  according  to  the  various  opinions. 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  two  protestant  parties  which  at 
a  later  date  were  known  under  the  name  of  Conform- 
ists and  Nonconformists,  or  Puritans;  and  which 
exerted  such  a  decided  influence  on  the  career  of  events 
in  England. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OONFORMITY  ENFORCED.   SEPARATION  FROM  TUB  StATE 

Church. 

Some  years  after,  when  the  death  of  the  catholic  Mary 
left  the  throne  of  England  yacant  for  Elizabeth,  in  whom 
people,  notwithstanding  she  outwardly  followed  the  usages 
of  the  catholic  religion,  considered  themselves  entitled  to 
presuppose  a  secret  inclination  to  the  reformation — the 
more  so  as  her  right  to  the  throne  was  based  upon 
a  rejection  of  the  papal  authority — the  separated 
English  protestants  saw  the  necessity  of  union;  for 
only  by  it  could  they  form  an  equipoise  against  the  ca- 
tholic party  so  as  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  pure 
church.  Accordingly  letters  were  interchanged  between 
the  communities  of  Geneva,  Frankfort,  Strasburgh  and 
most  of  the  others,  which  had  been  formed  on  the 
continent,  in  which  reciprocal  pardon  was  assured,  and 
a  convocation  formed  for  petitioning  the  queen  to  pro- 
mote the  pure  doctrine.  To  the  Genevese,  although 
they  were  the  injured  party,  belongs  the  merit  of  having 
taken  the  first  step  towards  reconciliation :  the  others 
freely  offered  their  hands,  but  declared  beforehand  that 
they  would  rather  submit  to  indifferent  ceremonies  than 
oppose  the  queen,  and  begged  the  brethren  to  do  the 
same.  For  the  legality  of  the  unbounded  supremacy 
of  the  throne,  which  had  been  adopted  among  the 
English  with  such  inconceivable  rapidity,  had  never, 
during  their  exile  appeared  doubtful  to  them,  while  their 
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long  sojourn  in  a  republic,  and  more  intimate  connection 
with  the  Swiss  reformers,  had  propagated  other  opinions 
among  the  Genevese  community. 

Both  parties  on  their  return  found  themselres  de- 
ceived in  the  queen.  The  service  was  continued  in  the 
ordinary  catholic  fashion,  mass  was  read  and  other  cere- 
monies retained,*  and  no  catholic  hishop  was  removed 
from  his  bishopric.  The  oppressed  protestants  had  in- 
deed in  some  places  after  Mary's  death  again  made  the 
service  conformable  to  King  Edward's  ritual,  and  this 
was  silently  overlooked.  But  still  with  all  this,  preach- 
ing was  strictly  forbidden  until  the  opening  of  parlia- 
ment, in  order  to  avoid  pulpit  disputes  :f  and  the  people 
were  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  the  reading  of  the  pre- 
scribed lessons  and  prayers.  Moreover  the  reformation 
had  as  yet  penetrated  but  too  little,  for  the  mass  of  the 
people  not  to  be  satisfied  with  it.  , 

This  is  not  the  place  to  relate  circumstantially  the 
history  of  the  reformation  of  the  English  church  ;  it  con- 
cerns us  only  as  it  carried  in  it  the  seeds  of  discord.  The 
queen,  who  inherited  all  the  imperious  and  obstinate 
spirit  of  her  father,  had  above  all  things  two  points  in 
view ;  supremacy,  and  the  suppression  of  all  tenden- 
cies in  the  new  doctrine  to  introduce  liberty  among 
the  people.  She  was  inclined  to  Catholicism,  of  which 
she  loved  the  pompous  usages  and  material  forms ;  and 
long  after  she  bad,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  removed  pic- 

*  Stzype's  Annals  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  1. 51 — tq. 

i*  '*  Both  (gospellen  and  catholics)  took  their  occasions  to  speak  freely 
their  minds  in  the  pulpit.  Of  which  last  the  queen  heing  aware  forbade 
all  preaching  and  especiallj  in  London,'*  the  same,  I.  41.  But  the  pro- 
hibition seems  to  have  been  soon  removed,  and  at  court,  the  preaching 
was  never  interrupted,  42. 
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tares  and  altars  from  the  church,  she  retained  in  her  own 
chapel  all  the  outward  tokens  of  the  old  religion. 

Though  she  oppressed  the  catholics,  it  was  only  be- 
cause they  contested  her  supremacy,  and  even  this 
she  did,  at  least  during  part  of  her  reign,  with  a  for- 
bearance and  indulgence,  which  made  her  doubly 
sensitive  on  finding  that  she  had  thereby  only  entailed 
upon  herself  their  bitter  hatred.  But  the  severe  Cal- 
rinistic  disciples  of  the  new  doctrines  she  persecuted 
with  all  the  ever  watchful  and  ruthless  severity  of  her 
despotic  character,  and  made  no  secret  of  her  hatred  to- 
wards them.  She  dreaded  the  liberty  of  the  pulpit,  or 
in  the  language  of  that  day,  the  liberty  of  prophesying, 
at  which  the  puritan  clergy  aimed.  She  feared  their 
influence  over  the  people.  For  the  preachers  then  began, 
in  their  intelligible,  straight  forward,  and  popular  elo- 
qu^cCy  to  be  in  a  certain  degree  the  people's  tribunes  of 
England.  But  pulpit  liberty  was  then  what  liberty  of 
the  press  is  now  a  days. 

The  doctrines  of  both  parties  were  in  fact  the  same  ; 
but  their  ideas  of  the  constitution  of  the  church,  neces- 
sary to  be  adopted,  were  essentially  different;  and  this 
was  exactly  the  dangerous  point.  According  to  the 
views  of  both,  the  scriptures  were  a  perfect  guide  ;  but 
while  the  early  English  reformers  maintained  with 
Luther  that  the  Saviour  bad  left  to  the  authorities  the 
direction  of  the  church  discipline  of  the  day,  the  puri- 
tans wished  to  trace  all  rules  for  this  in  the  scriptures, 
and  that  the  exposition  should  belong  to  the  church,  and 
not  to  lay  authority.  The  Episcopal  reformers  recognized 
the  church  of  Rome  as  a  real  christian  church,  though 
depraved  in  doctrine  and  constitution  ;  and  they  therein 
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followed   the  former  doctrines   of    Luther,  while    the 
puritans,  judging  from  his  later  views  and  those  of  Calvin, 
declared  the  pope  to  be  the  antichrist  of  the  scriptures, 
and  renonnced  all  community  with  the  Romish  church, 
as  superstitious  and  idolatrous.     The  former  maintained 
that   things  which  are  in   themselves  indifferent,  and 
neither  conimanded  nor  forbidden  in  scripture,  as  church 
ceremonies,  sacerdotal  garments  &c.,  could  be  introduced 
by  the  civic  authority,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
subject  to  obey.    The  puritans,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
invincible  resolution  maintained,  that  things  which  Chrbt 
had  lefl  indifferent  could  not  be  made  necessary  by  human 
edicts  ;  and  also  that  usages  which  were  degraded  to  ido- 
latry, and  carried  men  back  to  papistry,  could*not  be  re- 
garded as  indifferent,  but  must  be  rejected  as  unscriptural. 
Such  were  the  principal  points  of  difference  between 
the   two   Protestant    parties  in  England,  at  the  time 
Queen   Elizabeth  entered  upon  the  government ;  they 
were,  as  Neal  remarks,  unfortunately  only  unanimous 
in  one  respect ;  that  is,  in  a  firm  belief  in  the  necessity 
of  a  complete  harmony  and  conformity  among  English 
Christians,  not  only  in  articles  of  belief,  but  also  in  public 
divine  service.     So  long  as  the  puritans  had  even  a 
shadow  of  a  hope  that  they  would  triumph,  they  did  not 
limit  themselves  to  claiming  mere  indulgence.      On  the 
contrary  they  were  untiring  in  representations  and  peti- 
tions to  the  queen  and  parliament,  not  so  much  to  leave 
them  their  own  forms,  as  to  thoroughly  purify  the  divine 
service  throughout  the  land.  It  was  only  after  nine  years 
of  the  most  determined  opposition  that  they  resolved 
upon  a  separation.      The  puritan  clergy  consented  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  subscribed  the  confes- 
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sion  of  faith  composed  by  the  bishops,  bat  the  union 
failed  ia  the  definition  of  the  usages  of  the  service. 

A  few  other  points  excepted,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
was  principally  against  the  priestly  dress  that  the  re- 
formed clergy,  like  Hooper,  took  ofience. 

At  a  revision  of  King  Edward's  liturgy,  the  dress 
was  introduced,  not  in  the  new  style,  which  had  only 
retained  the  surplice  from  among  all  the  garments,  but 
in  the  old  fashion,  with  the  cope,  square  cap,  &c. ;  the 
theatrical  change  of  dress  at  the  different  stages  of 
the  service  was  enforced,  and  a  clause  declared  that 
it  should  so  exist  until  it  pleased  her  royal  majesty  to 
abolish  it.  This  liturgy  was  introduced  in  1559,  as  an 
act  of  uniformity  for  divine  service,  and  did  not  pass 
through  parliament  without  opposition  from  some  of  the 
bishops.  For  many,  nay  most  of  them,  had  expressed 
the  same  dislike  to  the  priestly  dress  so  long  as  they 
lived  on  the  continent  among:  French  and  German  re- 
formers ;  but  in  others  the  prospects  of  advancement 
had  conquered  this  dislike  when  they  saw  that  the  queen 
was  bent  upon  it ;  others  could  not  withdraw  themselves 
from  the  good  cause  on  account  of  one  point,  in  which 
they  were  backed  up  by  the  German  reformers,  and 
hoped  better  things  from  time ;  when  however  their 
former  brethren  and  companions  in  exile  showed  more 
resolution,  or  less  care  for  the  common  weal,  they  were 
disheartened,  embittered,  and  converted  into  as  zealous 
champions  of  the  priestly  dress,  and  of  the  acts  of  uni- 
formity in  general,  as  those  who  had  retained  a  prefer- 
ence for  them  ever  since  the  catholic  times. 

At  first,  however,  neither  the  prescribed  dress,  nor  yet 
the  strict  uniformity  of  divine  service  in  other  respects 
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were  made  exactly  compulsory.     The  queen  who  had 
ascended  the  throne  under  the  most  disadvantageous 
circamstances,  quietly  waited  till  her  position  should  be 
stronger,  before  taking  any  decided  steps.     The  bishops 
readily  shut  their  eyes  to  this,  and  some  even  counte- 
nanced certain  deviations ;  others,  and  among  them  were 
distinguished  theologians,  as  Sandys,  Grindal,  and  Jewel, 
contented  themselves  with  preaching  against  the  culpa- 
ble obstinacy  of  those  who  disturbed  the  unity  of  the 
church  about  frivolous  matters  ;  or  they  privately  warned 
the  clergy  of  their  dioceses.     The  commission  of  1559, 
partly  composed  of  laymen,  and  nominated  for  an  exact 
scrutiny   of   church   affairs,   was   particularly   directed 
against  popedom,   and  was    hence  equally   patronized 
by  both  parties.     For    no  steps  against    the    catholics 
were   so    severe    that    they    would    not    have     been 
sanctioned  by  the   reformers.     This  commission   made 
the  uncontroverted  supremacy  of  the  queen  over  all  the 
churches  in  her  empire  its  principal  affair.      At  that 
time  not  one   of  the  Calvinistic  zealots   refused  this. 
Thus  for  a  length  of  time  a  certain  though  reluctant  tole- 
ration was  established.  The  contest  was  carried  on  pretty 
much  the  same  as  that  a  few  years  previously  in  Ger- 
many, about  the  Adiaphora,  the  offspring  of  an  enforced 
repose ;    that  is,  by  writings,  preachings,  disputations, 
only  with  less  personal  bitterness,  and  with  the  necessary 
difference  which  the  variety  of  political  relations  pro- 
duced.    Every  non-conforming  clergyman  was  certainly 
excluded  from  all  promotion,  and  mauy  theologians  who 
had  returned  from  exile,  amongst  them  some  of  the 
most  learned  and  esteemed  preachers  of  England,  suf- 
fered the  greatest  distress,  not  having  the  means  of  sup- 
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porting  life.  But  still  up  to  the  year  1564,  no  clergy- 
man possessed  of  a  place  was  removed  from  it,  or  de- 
clared incapable  of  serving,  on  account  of  non-con- 
formity; the  queen  however  sought  to  prevent  the 
great  concourse  which  attended  these  preachers,  by  for- 
bidding any  preaching  except  upon  the  gospel  and  the 
epistle  of  the  day,  and  all  reading  of  any  other  than  the 
prescribed  prayers. 

But  in  this  year  a  report  of  the  great  dissimilarity  in 
the  service  throughout  the  land,  made  her  first  observe 
how  little  her  commands  were  attended  to.  In  some 
churches,  said  this  report,  the  communion  table  stands 
in  the  nave  of  the  church,  in  others  in  the  choir ;  in 
some  an  ell  from  the  wall,  in  others  it  is  arranged  like 
an  altar.  Some  clergymen  deliver  the  prayers  from 
the  pulpit ;  others  again  in  the  nave  of  the  church ; 
some  again  in  the  choir ;  some  wear  the  surplice,  and 
caps  ;  some  again  the  surplice  only,  and  some  not  even 
this.  Some  employ  at  the  communion  a  chalice,  some  a 
communion  cup :  this  man  uses  leavened  bread,  another 
unleavened.  In  one  place  the  sacrament  is  taken 
kneeling,  in  another  sitting ;  in  one  the  baptism  takes 
place  at  the  font,  in  others  at  a  bason.  Some  regulate 
the  service  exactly  in  conformity  with  the  prescribed 
liturgy,  others  intermix  psalms,  &c. 

It  appears  scarcely  possible,  that  it  was  this  and  no- 
thing more  important,  that  put  Elizabeth  in  such  wrath, 
that  she  immediately  issued  a  peremptory  order  to  the 
archbishops  of  York  and  Canterbury,  to  confer  with 
the  bishops,  and  once  for  all  to  enforce  throughout  the 
land  a  complete  uniformity  in  all  church  ceremonies. 
It  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  peace  and  unity  of  the 
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English  reformed  church  were  wrecked  on  such  con- 
temptible trifles.  Some  considered  their  souls  endan- 
gered by  wearing  a  white  gown,  by  bowing  their  knees ; 
others  wished  to  offer  up  the  peace  of  conscience  of 
their  brethren  to  satisfy  a  tyrannical  sway.  It  is  certain 
that  from  this  time  began  the  ruthless  persecution  and 
oppression  of  the  puritans,  which  ended  in  their  com- 
plete separation  from  the  church  of  England,  and  in- 
creased most  fearfully  until  within  a  few  years  of  tbe 
queen's  death.  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
personally  inclined  to  the  forms  of  tbe  Genevese  church, 
but  hb  servile  mind  and  harsh  spirit  made  him  the  rea- 
diest tool  of  the  despotic  queen.  Whilst  his  successors, 
Whitgift  and  Bancroft,  however,  persecuted  the  puri- 
tans with  such  iron  resolution,  because  they  were  per- 
suaded of  the  popish  infallibility  of  the  high  church, 
we  see  in  Parker  only  one  of  those  instances  of  un- 
principled ofBcial  zeal,  which  rose  to  such  a  pitch  as  to 
make  the  will  and  ever  the  wishes  of  his  ruler  the  sole 
guide  of  his  actions :  he  was  ever  ready  to  take  upon 
him  the  responsibility  of  these.  Our  days  also  are  not 
bare  of  instances  of  such  men,  who,  seen  from  a  higher 
point  of  view,  may  be  justly  called  the  most  dangerous 
enemies  of  kings. 

Parker,  had  he  dared  to  act  according  to  his  own  con- 
viction, would  perhaps  have  left  unpersecuted  the 
over  scrupulous  zealots ;  but  as  the  queen  at  once 
wanted  submission,  and  as  her  will  was  the  highest 
authority  in  his  eyes»  her  inconsistent  hypocritical  delay 
did  not  satisfy  him ;  and  although  he  predicted  the  re- 
sults to  the  queen,  be  still  persisted  in  the  most  severe 
measures  as  the  only  method  of  attaining  the  end. 
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All  the  bishops  had  in  fact  become  more  and  more 
averse  to  the  paritans,  partly  on  account  of  the  great,  and 
as  they  opined,  unnecessary  trouble,  which  the  parochial 
clergy  caused  them,  partly  through  the  reckless  hardihood 
with  which  they  (the  parochial  clergy),  in  their  harsh 
but  intelligible  allusions,  scouted  the  prescribed  dress, 
and  made  it  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  while 
they  waged  war  against  other  remaining  usages  of 
popery.  One  principal  object  of  their  ill-will  was  plu- 
ralities, which  are  to  this  day  a  stain  on  the  English 
church.  This  arrangement,  which  in  the  beginning 
took  its  rise  from  the  great  want  of  able  reformed 
clergymen,  and  by  which  the  people,  deprived  of  the 
presence  of  their  "  soul  nurses,"  principally  suflFered, 
was  in  consequence  unpopular. 

Grindal,  archbishop  of  York,  acting  on  his  own  con- 
victions, leaned  much  more  decidedly  than  Parker  to 
the  side  of  the  puritans.  Only  after  long  irresolution, 
he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
conformity.  Nevertheless,  he  regarded  an  unlimited 
submbsion  to  the  government  as  his  duty  ;  and  the  un- 
reasonable opposition  which  ho  met  with  among  the 
minor  clergy  annoyed  him  in  the  highest  degree.  His 
dislike  to  persecution,  however,  and  strong  measures, 
resulted,  when  he  at  Parker's  death  received  the  pri- 
macy, in  his  holding  the  reins  of  church  discipline  much 
less  tightly  on  all  subjects  which  he  personally  managed, 
and  also  in  withdrawing  as  much  as  he  possibly  could, 
without  compromising  himself ^  his  personal  aid  from  the 
violent  persecution  of  the  nonconformists.  Neverthe- 
less this  worthy  man  died  at  last,  out  of  favour  with  the 
queen ;  the  loss  of  wluch  he  drew  down  upon  him  by 
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a  firee  spirited  letter  in  which  he  defended  devotional 
exercises,  when  she  wished  to  suppress  as  unnecessary, 
and  even,  from  their  leading  to  self-reflection,  as  dan- 
gerous, certain  assemblages  of  preachers  named  exer- 
cises ;  ako  prophesyings,  at  which  they  exercised  them- 
selves mutually  in  preaching  and  exposition  of  the 
scriptures. 

Parker's  resohition  required,  in  poiut  of  fact,  no  other 
assistance  than  that  of  the  high  court  of  commission 
which  the  queen  had  created  for  the  maintenance  of 
her  supremacy,  and  which,  with  boundless  despotism 
examined,  deposed,  held  in  prison  sequestered  posses- 
sions, and  imposed  fines.  All  this,  not  after  the  laws 
known  to  every  subject  of  the  realm,  but  in  accordance 
with  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  canon  law.  In 
this  court,  where,  instead  of  twelve  sworn  jurymen  of 
equal  birth,  the  sentence  was  pronounced  by  three  com- 
missioners named  by  the  queen,  and  not  after  the  exa- 
mination of  witnesses,  but  by  making  the  accused  take 
an  oath  ex  officio  to  answer  all  questions,  whether  inju- 
rious or  not.  The  proceedings  were  so  thoroughly  those 
of  a  Protestant  Inquisition^  that  even  Cecil  himself,  the 
blind,  devoted  servant  of  his  mistress,  and  a  zealous 
disciple  of  the  high  church,  complained  of  it  in  the 
strongest  terms.  Ere  this  tribunal  had  spread  its  de- 
tested tyranny  over  the  whole  realm,  it  seemed  neces- 
sary to  sift  the  churches  in  London,  the  real  seat  of  non- 
conformity ;  and  the  manner  of  proceeding  therein 
observed  is  too  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
mission for  an  accurate  account  of  it  to  be  withheld  from 
the  reader :  we  give  it  here  in  the  words  of  an  old  his- 
torian.   The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  bad  called  before 
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him  the  dergy  of  London ;  he  had  b^^ed  the  se- 
cretary of  state,  and  some  of  the  chief  nobility,  to  give 
still  greater  weight  by  their  presence  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  commissioD ;  but  they  declined  having  anything 
to  do  with  so  disagreeable  an  affair.  When  the  clergy 
appeared,  they  found  a  nonconformist  preacher  of  the 
name  of  Thomas  Cole,  standing  in  priestly  array  near 
the  commisGioner,  and  the  chancellor  addressed  theui 
from  the  bench  as  follows : — Gentlemen,  and  ye  priests 
of  Ijondon,  it  is  the  vill  of  the  state  council,  that  yc 
closely  observe  the  unity  of  veitment,  even  as  this  man 
who  stands  here,  canonically  clad,  with  a  square  cap,  a 
scholar's  gown,  priestlike,  a  tippet  and  a  surplice  in 
church.  Ye  who  will  subscribe,  write  toIo  ;  ye  who  will 
not,  write  nolo.  Be  brief;  no  words !  When  some  of 
the  clergy  wished  to  speak,  he  interrupted  them,  and 
cried  out  "  hush,  hush.  Apparitor,  call  out  the  churches, 
and  you  gentlemen  answer  immediately,  sub  p>(Ena  con- 
temptuB  !"  After  much  persuasion  and  manifold  threat- 
ening, sixty-one  of  the  hundred  suffered  themselves  to 
be  persuaded  into  signing  it,  thirty^seren  firmly  refused, 
and  among  these,  according  to  the  bishop's  confession, 
were  the  best,  and  several  of  them  were  preachers. 
These  last  were  immediately  suspended,  and  removed 
from  «11  priestly  functions,  with  the  intimation  that 
every  one  who  should  not  give  in  his  adhesion  within 
three  months,  wonld  be  peremptorily  deposed.  The 
clergy  handed  in  a  paper  where  their  reasons  against  the 
clcrtra)  dress  were  laid  down,  but  the  commission  an- 
swered tliat  it  was  not  their  business  to  enter  into  con- 
troversies ;  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  fulfil  the  wishes 
of  her  majesty. 
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A  rimilar  style  of  proceeding  was  set  on  foot  throagb- 
out  the  whole  kingdom.  All  licenses  to  preach  were 
called  in  by  the  archbishop,  and  new  ones  only  granted 
to  those  who  could  make  up  their  minds  to  wear 
the  dress,  the  rejection  of  which  became  more  and 
more  a  point  of  conscience  with  the  puritans,  the  more 
value  the  opposite  party  laid  upon  it.  Many  of  the 
suspended  clergy  travelled  about  as  wandering  preachers, 
where  the  people  eagerly  flocked  to  them,  until  they 
had  to  atone  in  a  prison  for  transgressing  the  law. 
Some  found  among  the  nobility  a  modest  livelihood  as 
teachers,  tutors,  or  house  chaplains ;  some  took  to  the 
study  of  medicine  or  learned  a  trade.  Many  sought 
help  on  the  continent. 

It  seemed  difficult  under  these  circumstances  to  keep 
quiet  the  people  deprived  of  their  early  leaders  and  sole 
spiritual  food.  One  Palm  Sunday,  six  hundred  men 
came  to  one  of  the  closed  church  doors  in  London,  and 
demanded  the  sacrament,  and  such  movements  agitated 
the  town,  that  the  secretary  of  state  urged  on  the  bishop 
the  necessity  of  providing  new  clergy  or  of  opening  the 
prisons.  Towards  some  of  the  prisons  the  multitude 
streamed  as  in  the  catholic  times  to  the  saints.  For  the 
sermon  became  with  them  a  spiritual  want,  the  service 
was  dear  to  them.  Moreover,  the  subject  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  their  spiritual  tutors  was,  from  the  facility 
with  which  it  was  comprehended,  intelligible  even  to  the 
most  ignorant.  By  coupling  it  with  the  bloody  times  of 
Mary,  and  through  the  admonitions  of  the  puritan 
clergy,  they  had  learned  to  hate  the  dress  as  a  token  of 
the  Romish  idolatry.  They  uttered  their  discontent 
aloud,  whenever  they  met  a  clergyman  in  the  dress  of 
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his  order,  nay  he  was  not  even  safe  from  insults.  Some 
refused  to  visit  the  churches  where  divine  service  was 
performed  by  catholic  priests.  In  vain  did  the  bishops 
seek  to  reconcile  them  to  this  dress  by  means  of  ser- 
mons in  which  they  represented  it  as  an  indifferent 
point,  and  severely  blamed  those,  who,  with  obstinate 
caprice,  rather  withdrew  from  labour  acceptable  to  God, 
than  submit  themselves  to  the  command  of  government. 
In  some  places  only  a  severe  church  discipline,  which 
allowed  no  one  to  absent  himself  from  the  house  of 
Grod  in  his  parish,  could  fill  the  churches.  For  every 
one  who  could  escape  betook  himself  to  the  few  scat- 
tered preachers,  whom  the  special  indulgence  of  their 
superior  allowed  to  preach  without  insignia;*  others 
full  of  hate  and  prejudice  against  the  liturgy,  waited 
about  before  the  doors  of  the  church  until  the  prayer 
preceding  the  sermon.  Thus  was  a  complete  separation 
from  the  state  church  prepared  among  the  laymen  also. 
It  cannot  be  called  in  question  that  the  puritanical 
clergy  only  very  unwillingly  resolved  upon  this  separa- 
tion, and  solely  because  they  had  been  ruthlessly  driven 
forth  from  the  church.  But  it  is  just  as  certain  that 
had  the  government  given  way  to  them  concerning  the 
dress,  apparently  till  then  the  only  point  in  dispute,  and 
allowed  them  to  preach  without  sacerdotal  garments, 
which  they  at  last  made  the  sole  conditions  necessary  to 

*  Ab  for  inBtance«  the  aged  Miles  Coverdale,  one  of  the  composers  of 
the  first  complete  printed  Tersion  of  the  Bible,  and  besides  co-worker  in 
the  Genefa  translation  of  it,  first  printed  in  1560  ;  which  remained  in 
authorized  usage,  together  with  the  bishop's  Bible,  (prepared  bj  Bishop 
Parker,  and  worked  at  by  at  least  fifteen  theologists,  among  whom  were 
eight  bishops,)  until  supplanted  by  the  Bible  of  James,  the  present  and 
since  then,  the  only  sanctioned  one. 
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conformity»  that  they  would  not  hare  been  quieted  by 
this.  For  points  of  incomparably  greater  importance 
in  the  church  now  existing,  and  alone  recognized  by 
law,  had  long  been  extremely  disagreeable  to  them ; 
nay,  the  greater  part  of  the  puritanically  disposed  were 
not  less  averse  to  submission  to  these,  than  to  taking  on 
the  dress.  This  was  above  all  the  most  important  point 
of  their  hierarchic  constitution.  All  servants  of  Christ 
were,  according  to  their  views,  of  like  rank ;  hence  the 
bishops,  with  their  worldly  might  and  authority,  were 
a  stain  upon  the  purified  church.  Moreover,  the  admis- 
sion of  all  to  the  sacrament,  who  were  not  excluded  by 
heavy  sins ;  the  prescribed  form  of  prayers,  responses, 
pluralities,  apocryphal  books ;  the  many  holydays  of  the 
saints,  the  music  during  divine  service,  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  the  god-parents  at  the  christening,  the  wed- 
ding  ring,  the  confirmation  of  children,  bending  the 
knee  at  the  name  of  Jesus.  All  these  were  in  their 
eyes  sinful  remains  of  the  dominion  of  antichrist,  from 
which,  under  the  urgent  feeling  of  a  necessary  separa- 
tion, they  were  thoroughly  resolved  to  purify  them- 
selves; after  having  uselessly  contested  against  them 
for  years  by  means  of  sermons,  disputes,  and  petitions. 

In  the  diocese  of  London  accordingly,  some  of  a 
similar  way  of  thinking  began  to  unite  themselves 
to  perform  the  service  with  the  simplest  forms  possible 
in  private  houses  and  in  woods.  The  thing  was  talked 
of,  and  a  strict  prohibition  of  all  conventicles  was  issued, 
which  only  had  the  efiect  of  promoting  their  efibrts, 
as  the  experience  of  that  and  every  other  day  might 
have  taught  them. 

The  following  year,  in  June,  a  large  hall  was  rented 
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for  the  behoof  of  the  communion,  and  under  pretences 
of  a  bridal ;  but  the  sheriff  discovered  it,  the  assembly, 
about  a  hundred  in  number,  was  dispersed ;  many  were 
taken  into  custody,  seven  or  eight  were  carried  before 
Grindal,  then  bishop  of  London,  who  spoke  to  them 
with  mildness;  they  defended  themselves  with  deter- 
mined courage,  nay  their  demeanour  showed  not  a 
little  of  that  holy  arrogance  which  afterwards  charac- 
terized the  puritans.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  men  and  wo- 
men had  to  atone  in  Bridewell,  for  having  forsaken 
their  parochial  churches,  from  which  place  of  punish- 
ment they  were  only  liberated  at  the  expiration  of  a 
year  through  Grindal's  mediation. 

The  decisive  step  was  now  taken,  the  schism  caused 
by  the  tyranny  of  the  government,  and  the  servileness 
and  selfishness  of  the  bishops  was  soon  converted  by 
intolerance  and  persecution  into  a  wound  which  nothing 
could  heal.  In  the  meantime  something  of  the  puritan 
spirit,  which  contains  popular  elements  in  its  very  na- 
ture, had  penetrated  into  the  house  of  commons.  But 
every  time  the  iron  hand  of  the  irritated  despot  drove 
back  into  its  original  nothingness  the  awaking  spirit, 
and  the  spark  was  no  sooner  lighted  up  than  it  was 
again  extinguished.  The  slightest  movement  in  parlia- 
ment towards  an  improvement  in  the  church  discipline, 
was  arrested  by  a  message  from  the  queen  directed 
against  this  invasion  of  her  privileges,  and  more  than 
once  the  house  was  told  not  to  interfere  with  church 
affairs.  The  slavish  submission  of  the  generality  of  the 
representatives  of  the  nation,  especially  of  the  upper 
hoase,  during  Elizabeth's  reign,  exceeds  any  thing  one 
can  imagine.     All  the  gigantic  influence  of  an  extraor- 
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dinary  person  presents  itself  to  our  eyes,  when  we  read 
in  authentic  historians  how  her  messages  cowed  down 
like  school-boys  the  most  distinguished  statesmen,  and 
how  the  haughtiest  chiefs  of  the  nobility  slavishly 
crouched  to  this  despotic  queen. 

In  spite  of  Grindal's  mild  disposition,  the  severity  of 
the  government  towards  the  puritans  underwent  no 
abatement  during  the  few  years  of  his  primacy  after 
Parker's  death,  the  less  so  as  in  the  mean  time  the  na- 
tural consequences  of  such  a  narrow-hearted  intoler- 
ance had  begun  to  shew  themselves,  a  party  having 
been  found  among  the  persecuted  which  not  only  over- 
stepped all  bounds  in  its  opposition  to  the  state  church, 
and  degenerated  into  blind  fanaticism,  but  even  ex- 
tended their  claims  to  a  complete  reformation  of  the 
church,  and  then  even  to  matters  of  state.  These  were 
the  Brownists,  so  called  from  their  first  preacher  Brown ; 
they  were  also  called  Separatists ;  and  sixty  years  after, 
as  Independents,  convulsed  the  English  monarchy.  The 
real  founder  of  this  school  was  Thomas  Cartwright,  pro- 
fessor of  Cambridge.  He,  with  Brown,  was  the  first, 
who,  ten  years  earlier,  when  the  school  was  formed,  pro- 
pounded the  dogma  that  every  other  kind  of  church 
reform,  except  that  which  the  apostles  had  introduced, 
was  contrary  to  scripture.  In  a  bold  powerful  paper, 
''  Admonition  to  Parliament,'*  he  urged  a  decided  re- 
form, the  assembling  of  the  Brownists  to  form  a  church 
was  only  the  application  of  his  principles.  Brown  him- 
self, descended  ftom  a  noble  family,  and  cousin  of  Bur- 
leigh, was  an  obstinate  fanatic,  without  perseverance  or 
moral  courage,  after  having  drawn  down  on  his  fol- 
lowers a  persecution  which  knew  no  bounds,  he  at  last 
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renounced  his  principles  of  separation  for  a  lucrative 
rectory  !*     But  his  views,  that  is  to  say  those  which 
were   his,  when   he  in  1580,  first  desseminated  them 
among  the  people,  or  spread  them   about  by  means  of 
writings,  rapidly  extended  themselves.     From  this  time 
forward  we  see  the  puritans  lastingly  divided  into  two 
parties,  the  old  Puritans^  whose  leaders  had  been  dis- 
ciples and  comrades  of  Calvin,  Beza  and  Bullinger,  and 
who  loved  the  church  of  England  in  spite  of  all  her 
failings,   but  eagerly  longed  for  reform,  and   who,   as 
loyal  subjects,  recognised  the  supremacy  of  the  crown, 
but  wished  to  hare  it  restricted  to  negative  administra- 
tion, as  the  abolishment  of  abuses,  &c.,  who  did  not  wish 
to   destroy  but  to  improve  the  building,  although   in 
truth  only  according  to  their  frequently  capricious  and 
fantastical  taste ;  and  the  Separatists^  who,  in  their  sel- 
fish narrowness,  did  not  once  recognize  as  true  churches 
the  reformed  churches  of  the  continent,  but  for  whom 
that  of  England  was  an  idolatrous  institute,  a  legacy  of 
popedom,  an  abomination,  and  whose,  the  separatists', 
community  alone  were  the  holy  of  the  Lord.     They 
wanted   to  tear  down   because   the  foundations   were 
rotten,  and  build  up  anew  according  to  their  own  totally 
democratic  principles.     Till  now  the  church  only  had 
been  spoken  of,  but  in  the  back  ground  lay  their  state 
views,  inseparably  united  to  this,  and  a  theocracy  was 
the  only  monarchical  form,  which  could,  without  the 
greatest  possible    inconsistency,  be    made  compatible 
with  their  opinions. 
The  first  community  founded  by  Brown  which  had 

*   While  Brown  was  pnrdoned,  two  other   clergymen.  Copping  and 
Thacker»  who  had  onljr  disseminated  his  writing«,  were  hanged  in  1583. 
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sought,  at  Middlebargh  in  Holland,  refuge  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  bishops,  soon  broke  up  quite  peace- 
ably ;  owing  to  the  incompetence  of  their  teacher  to 
bold  them  together,  also  to  the  tolerance  which  they 
met  with  there.  For  oppression,  it  is  well  known,  is  the 
food  of  fanaticism.  But  some  years  after,  another  self- 
exiled  English  community,  animated  by  the  same 
principle  of  total  secession  from  the  church  of  England, 
took  the  place  of  the  former,  and  in  spite  of  all  inward 
quarrels,  maintained  itself  as  an  independent  church 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years ;  a  power  of  endurance 
generated  by  the  fanatical  severity,  not  so  much  of  their 
preacher  Johnson,  as  of  a  part  of  their  community :  we 
shall  afterwards  revert  to  it.  In  the  north  country,  the 
seed  of  their  principles  remained  scattered  upon  the  soil 
of  all  the  realm,  until  it  shot  up  at  last  into  a  flourishing 
crop.  It  is  true  that  at  the  commencement,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  separatists  met  with  scarcely  less  severe  op- 
ponents among  the  moderate  puritans,  than  among  the 
followers  of  episcopacy.  But  the  more  oppression  and 
persecution  they  experienced,  the  more  did  their  views 
und  quiet  welcome  among  the  fonner,  (the  moderate 
puritans),  and  it  was  destined  that  time  should  soon 
show  that  they  would  openly  act  in  accord  with  them  as 
soon  as  they  could  venture  to  do  so  unpunished. 

In  fact  the  barbarous  persecution  of  the  noncon- 
formists reached  the  highest  pitch,  when  Whitgift,  an 
ambitious,  consistent  disciplinarian,  received  the  pri- 
macy. His  zeal  for  the  English  church,  and  his  so- 
vereign's lust  of  power,  both  of  which  demanded  the 
most  unconditional  submission,  went  now  hand-in-hand. 
Ill   fact,  in  Whitgift  was   lost  a  pope   of  the  darkest 
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periods  of  the  middle  ages.  He  could  not  be  persuaded 
into  the  smallest  alteration  of  the  Liturgy^  because  this 
would  be  admitting  that  the  church  could  err,  A  new 
High  Court  of  Commission,  still  more  unfettered  than 
any  preceding  one,  was  instituted  in  order  to  support 
the  bishop  in  all  his  measures,  and  an  inquisition  was 
begun,  such  as  had  never  been  seen  in  the  land. 
Obedience  was  made  deliberately,  as  it  were,  more  diffi- 
cult than  any  other  way  of  thinking.  In  the  first  week 
of  his  supreme  administration  of  the  church,  a  prohibi- 
tion was  forthwith  published,  *^ forbidding  all  preaching, 
catechizing,  and  praying^  in  private  families  whenever 
any  one  besides  the  family  was  present.'*  By  the  same 
ordination  it  was  made  imperative  on  the  clergy  to  wear 
the  priestly  dress  constantly,  even  without  being  in 
office.  Signatures  were  now  demanded  on  points  which 
Parker  himself  had  rather  not  have  meddled  with. 
Church  officials  were  sworn  in  to  inform  against  their 
clergyman,  when  he  undertook  to  make  any  alteration 
in  the  prescribed  liturgy,  nay  when  he  omitted  any- 
thing ;  as  also  of  everything  illegal  among  their  neigh- 
bours and  parish  colleagues.  The  authorities  them- 
selves were  inspired  with  detestation  of  the  necessary 
consequences  of  this  oath,  which  filled  the  prisons  with 
worthy  men,  and  classed  them  with  malefactors  of  the 
lowest  grade.  By  a  petition  of  the  justices  of  the  peace 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  we  see  that  clergymen  suffered 
this  fate  for  having  allowed  a  psalm  to  be  sung  in  the 
wrong  place ;  for  having  at  a  christening  directed  the 
question  to  the  god-parents  instead  of  the  christened 
person ;  (they  had  said  yea  instead  of  thou)  or  because 
they  had  omitted  the  cross  or  ring  at  a  marriage,  &c. 
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But  Whitgift's  sharp  sword  did  not  light  solely  on  the 
shepherds.     Any  of  the  flock  who  had   been  enticed 
away  were  to  be  brought  back  by  force.     He  who  re- 
mained a  month  absent  from   his  parish  church  was 
summoned  to  trial,  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  his 
absence,  and  punished  by  a  severe  fine — ^the  previous  fine 
of  twelve  pence  being  raised  to  twenty  pounds  sterling 
a-month — and  when  this  could  not  be  extracted,  punish- 
ment in  prison  was  substituted.     Secret  spies  made  their 
way  into  the  bosoms  offamilies  in  order  to  appear  as  wit- 
nesses or  informers ;  a  series  of  skilfully  arranged  ques- 
tions, which  the  defendant  was  bound  on  oath  to  answer 
truly,  made  him   unavoidably  his  own  accuser ;  if  he 
hesitated  to  take  the  oath  he  was  punished  for  contempt 
(sub  pcena  contemptus) ;  if  he  took  it,  as  a  transgressor 
according  to  his  own  evidence.     Not  merely  he  who 
was  taken  in  a  conventicle  was  seized  ;   in  the  stillness 
of  the  night  the  constables  of  the  spiritual  court  broke 
into  the  houses  of  the  accused,  tore  from  their  beds, 
men  and  women,  who  were  perhaps  left  to  languish 
years  and  years  among  thieves  and  murderers  in  pesti- 
lential prisons.     Chains,  confiscations,  eternal  banish- 
ment, and  even  death,  and  to  make  it  more  bitter,  death 
without   benefit   of  clergy,  were  the  punishments  of 
non-conformity. 

Such  crying  injustice  could  only  produce  heightened 
resistance,  and  greater  bitterness ;  and  at  last  a  passion 
for  the  victims  of  martyrdom,  in  which  light  those  mis- 
used in  this  way  soon  appeared  to  their  fellow  believers. 
According  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  report  to  parliament, 
there  were  in  England  in  the  year  1680,  twenty  thou- 
sand   Christians    who     visited     conventicles,  and   the 
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succeeding  ten  or  twenty  years  greatly  increased  this 
number.  In  summer  they  assembled  in  lonely  fields 
and  woods  at  midnight,  or  at  early  morn ;  in  winter, 
in  the  houses  of  the  citizens,  the^  doors  and  shops  being 
closed.  For  some  time  the  press  had  been  a  power- 
ful auxiliary  to  the  sermon  in  diffusing  the  puritanical 
doctrines.  A  complete  flood  of  polemical  treatises 
and  satires  against  the  high  church  and  bishops  poured 
forth  from  concealed  printing  establishments,  which 
all  the  watchfulness  of  the  church  police  could  not 
find  out.  The  polemics  dogmatic,  blindly  zealous,  and 
fanatic ;  the  satires  personal,  burlesque,  low  even  to 
vulgarity,  would  be  repulsive  to  the  enlightened  taste  of 
our  time ;  but  they  were  conceived  and  written  in  the 
Ui'?ie  of  that  day,  they  made  the  sought-for  impression, 
and  were  repaid  in  their  own  coin.*  Not  only  the  au- 
thor, but  altio  the  printers  and  sellers  were  punished  on 
discovery  with  imprisonment,  maiming,  or  death.f  No 
one  ever  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  converting  or  con- 
vincing those  who  thought  differently.  They  were  to 
obey  as  subjects  obey,  blindly,  no  matter  whether  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  consciences  or  not.  A  preacher  of 
the  name  of  Smith,  afler  having  languished  a  year  in 

*  Not  only  was  it  forbidden  to  write  against  the  mandates,  proclaina> 
tions,  injunctions,  patents,  &c.  of  the  queen,  but  even  against  the  meaning 
of  them.  The  commissioners  were  authorised  in  suspicious  houses  to 
examine  without  any  ceremony  all  papers,  packets,  &c, 

t  Some  time  previously  a  law  student  of  the  name  of  Stubba,  a  puri- 
tan and  an  author  of  a  writing  against  the  marriage  of  the  queen  with 
the  Duke  of  Anjou — **  the  gaping  gulph  wherein  England  will  be 
swallowed,"  had  his  right  hand  hewn  off.  With  the  left  he  took  off  his 
hat  and  cried  out,  God  save  the  queen  ;  with  such  serrile,  nay  cur-like 
(for  only  the  cur  will  lick  the  foot  that  treads  on  him),  ?eneration  was 
Elisabeth  regarded  by  both  parties.  The  same  sentence  was  executed  on 
Page,  a  disseminator  of  the  publication.  The  printer  was  for  this  time 
pardoned. — Neal  i.  371. 
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prison,  was  brought  before  the  court  of  coTDinission. 
On  the  question  being  put  if  he  would  decide  upon 
going  to  church,  he  answered  that  this  might  make  a 
hypocrite  of  him,  as  he  held  the  divine  service  of  the 
liigh  church  to  be  contrary  to  scripture.  For  my  part, 
replied  one  of  the  commissioners,  you  may  be  a  hypo- 
crite, a  flatterer,  a  satan,  anything  you  will ;  only  obey 
the  queen's  law  and  go  to  church.  Similar  things  oc- 
curred in  many  examinations  at  which  the  bishops  pre- 
sided. Intimidation  and  threats  were  to  refill  the  for- 
saken churches.  In  vain !  the  more  violent  and  unjust 
the  persecution,  the  more  head- way  did  the  influence  of 
the  puritans  make  among  the  people,  and  the  more  did 
it  make  itself  visible  in  all  relations  of  life ;  although  it 
was  only  in  the  next  reign  that  it  was  seen  how  much  it 
had  gained  the  upper  hand  in  the  house  of  commons. 

We  are  not  inclined  to  defend  the  proceedings  of  tlye 
puritans  ;  much  less  their  views.  As  regards  the  last, 
many  of  their  objections  to  the  episcopal  service  were 
of  such  a  nature,  that  most  of  the  bishops  had  coincided 
with  them,  and  repeatedly  declared  that  they  had  only 
submitted  to  these  abuses  for  the  time  being,  because 
they  believed  them  unavoidable ;  and  hoped  to  be  able  to 
counteract  them  by  their  extended  influence.  The  greater 
number  of  them  were  speedily  reconciled  to  these 
abuses.  Some  however  continued  to  preach  and  to 
work  against  particular  instances.  Some  objections 
as:ain  were  of  such  a  kind  that  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand  what  there  was  sinful^  nay,  objectionable,  to  be  found 
in  them,  as,  for  instance,  that  against  the  prescribed 
form  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which,  for  the  sophistical 
reason  that  it  was  rather  a  summary  of  what  we  should 
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pray,  than  s  prescribed  and  recommeDded  form,  and 
that  it  was  not  employed  bj  the  Apostles,  and  since  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  its  precept  bad  been  abolished, 
they  wished  to  expel  from  tbe  church,  and  to  replace 
by  their  own  extempore  outponrings,  which  certainly 
surpass  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  length  and  copiousness  of 
words ,  tbaugh  not  in  simplicity  and  suitableness  to  the 
object.  Some  of  theii'  objections  were  directed  against 
things  which  were  morally  so  indifierent,  that  it  could 
not  hare  burdened  their  consciences  to  admit  them; 
as  the  use  of  tbe  organ,  which  they,  deprived  of  all 
sense  of  art  and  beauty,  declared  to  be  useless  and  in- 
commodious, but  which  they  could  as  little  maintain  to 
be  godless  or  sinful,  as  the  raising  of  the  human  voice 
to  the  praise  of  God;  both  being  sensual.  And  yet 
they  were  as  willing  to  be  martyrs  for  such  trilling 
things,  and  to  throw  themselves,  their  families,  and  com- 
munities into  present  misery,  as  for  more  important 
matters.  Hence  their  views  must  naturally  appear  to 
UH  onesided  in  a  high  degree,  self-willed,  and  narrow- 
minded.  But  again  a«  regards  their  conduct,  who  can 
refuse  his  esteem  to  men,  who,  when  the  question  lay 
between  law  and  conscience,  preferred  to  transgress  tbe 
former?  It  may  be  that  in  the  most  blinded  Belf-will 
they  had  often  made  themselves  an  artificial  conscience ; 
that  narrow-mindedness,  obstinacy,  and  priestly  pride 
had  often  pointed  out  to  them  a  very  narrow  path  for 
their  conscience ;  enough  :  they  defended,  not  for  tbe 
sake  of  wurhlly  »ealth,  tbe  noblest  right  of  man,  that 
of  wursliijiping  Ood  after  his  own  conscience,  which  waa 
ivitlihcld  I'roiu  them  by  the  boundless  despotism  of  their 
nik'rs  and  lans ;  laws  which  had  been  enacted  by  their 
(  nemies  »nd  persecutors,  themselves,  in  some  degree,  the 
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serfe  and  slaves  of  this  despotism,  and  which  had  even 
on  some  occasions  been  made  expressly  for  their  con« 
demnation.  If  again  it  may  be  said  in  defence  of  the 
government  and  of  the  possessors  of  power  in  general, 
that  they  wisely  foresaw  the  dangerous  democratic  char- 
acter  which  mast  result  from  the  system  of  the  puritans, 
if  even  it  were  innocent  at  the  commencement ;  yet  this 
could  only  be  conceded  conditionally,  when  we  consider 
that  it  was  really  oppression  which  gave  them  this  very 
dangerous  character ;  and  that  there  was,  at  a  proper 
time,  no  want  of  means  to  hold  the  balance  and  prevent 
the  sinking  of  the  scale.  All  that  we  can  say  in  defence 
of  their  oppression,  could  be  said  with  as  much  justice 
against  every  struggle  for  right ;  and  the  bounds  of  what 
may  be  permitted  would  be  here  and  there  somewhat 
difficult  to  draw. 

The  powerful  influence  which  the  puritans  had  ob- 
tained over  the  people  was  in  fact  exclusively  moral ; 
for  neither  did  their  service  offer  to  the  multitude  any 
thing  that  could  flatter  the  senses,  nor  were  they  calcu- 
lated to  attract  men  to  them  by  mildness  or  indulgence. 
On  the  contrary  they  scared  away,  by  severity  and  stem 
earnestness,  all  joy,  even  the  most  sinless ;  and  deeply 
impressed  with  the  sinfulness  of  man  in  general,  they  re- 
garded life  itself  only  as  a  penitential  institution.  Their 
sermons  were  discourses  on  penitence ;  their  manners, 
stiff  and  cold,  were  as  opposed  to  all  that  is  agreeable  in 
the  world  as  to  its  sins.  A  holy  reverence  of  the  name 
of  God  animated  all  their  actions,  and  conducted  tliem 
back  to  the  full  severity  of  the  Old  Testament.  Jehovah 
is  represented  as  the  God  of  wrathful  justice;  with  this 
view  they  sought  to  introduce  the  Jewish  celebration  of 
the  sabbath  in  all  its  unchristian  severity ;  and  such  aa 
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impression  did  they  make  by  the  earnest  consistency  of 
their  whole  existence,  that  the  bishops,  and  at  a  later 
date  King  James  himself,  sought  in  vain  to  counteract 
them  by  the  introduction  of  all  sorts  of  frivolities  on 
Sundays.  It  was,  says  Neal,  the  especial  mark  of  a 
puritan  in  those  times,  that  men  saw  him  go  twice  a  day 
to  church  with  his  Bible  under  his  arm  ;  and  whilst  others 
on  the  sabbath  attended  plays  and  farces,  or  junketings, 
or  went  out  walking  in  the  fields,  or  passed  the  time  in 
bowling,  fencing,  &c.,  the  puritans  were  occupied  with 
their  families  in  reading  the  holy  scriptures,  singing 
psalms,  hearing  the  children  the  catechism,  repeating  to 
themselves  the  sermon,  and  praying ;  and  this  was  not 
ezelui^ively  the  work  of  the  Sunday ;  they  had  also  on  week 
days  their  hours  for  family  devotion;  as  they  held  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  care  as  much  for  the  souls  as  for  the 
bodies  of  their  servants.  If  in  respect  to  their  political 
opinions,  they  were  regarded  as  dangerous  citizens,  still 
their  enemies  could  not  deny  them  certain  citizen-like 
virtues  of  that  kind  which  alone  can  found  a  well-regu- 
lated community.  For  they  were  quiet  and  industrious, 
conscientious  in  trade  and  barter,  and  exercised  particular 
moderation  in  clothing,  eating,  and  drinking.  Ever 
ready  to  censure  severely  and  loudly  their  neighbours, 
they  yet  demanded  from  others  no  self-denial  which  they 
themselves  were  not  ready  to  practise ;  and  their  rude 
virtue]only  serve  to  form  a  happy  counterpoise  in  an  age 
when  frivolity,  laxity,  and  debauchery  of  every  kind, 
had  gained  ground  to  an  unheard-of  extent. 

A  new  danger  threatened  the  church  of  England 
firom  an  attempt  of  the  discontented  party  to  introduce 
the  presbyterian  church  discipline,  they  having,  in  the 
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meantime,  silently  organized  classes  and  synods;  the 
church  system  of  the  Scotch  served  them  as  a  model  and 
i^ithoat  doubt  they  looked  for  favour  from  the  Scottish 
king  about  to  rule  over  them.  CartMTight  was  at  the 
head  of  these.  But  imprisonment  was  his  reward,  and 
narrowly  escaped  the  doom  of  perpetual  banisliment. 

During  their  severe  treatment  under  Elizabeth's  go- 
vernment, the  puritans   had  looked  with  hope  to  her 
saccessor.     King  James  had  been  educated  in  the  most 
severe  doctrines  of  Calvinism;   sharpened  and   made 
gloomy  by  the  influence  of  "Scotch  air:"  and  no  trace 
of  his  conduct  had  as  yet  revealed  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider these  doctrines  to  be  correet,  or  was  averse  to 
their  forms.     In  consideration  of  the  opinions  supposed 
to  be  held  by  the  successor  to  the  throne,  the  oppression 
of  the  puritans  on  the  part  of  the  worldly  and  spiritual 
authorities,  had  greatly  given  way  in  the  last  year  of 
the  old  queen's  life.     For  now  lords  as  well  as  bishops 
feared  the  revenge  of  James.  But  his  first  step  in  Eng- 
laad  soon  taught  men,  that  the  only  form  of  religion 
ivhich  could  please  him,  would  be  that  which  gave  him 
undisputed  power,  and  for  the  present  this  was  that  of 
the  episcopal  church  in  England  ;  for  only  this  assured 
him  unlimited  supremacy.     Provided   he  could  main- 
tain   this,  he  was   quite  disposed   to  reunite   it    with 
the  Roman  catholic  church,  and  thereby,  as  he  said 
in  the  speech  with  which  he  opened  his  first  parliament 
'*  to  meet  it  half  way."    No  bishops,  no  king,  was  the 
maxim  which  he  from  the  very  beginning  announced  in 
order  to  shew  himself  an  impartial  judge  of  the  dis- 
putes between  the  protestant  parties,  when  (with  the 
unworthy,  vain  view  of  imposing  at  tiie  same  time  on 
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his  new  subjects,  with  a  display  of  his  scholastic  learn- 
ing) he  granted  to  the  nonconformists,*  a  conference  at 
Hampton  Court,  for  the  hearing  and  abolishing  of  their 
grievances. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  James,  notwithstanding  his 
frequent  voluntary  declarations  of  attachment  to  the 
church  of  Scotland,  had  come  to  England  imbued  with 
a  deep  hatred  of  the  puritans,  which  he  was  determined 
to  exercise  against  them ;  a  thing  he  could  not  venture 
to  do  with  their  powerful  Scotch  brethren.  This  is 
clearly  betrayed  by  his  passionate  words  in  the  con- 
ference, when  the  puritanical  clergy  made  a  motion  re- 
specting the  right  of  free  meetings,  and  of  forming 
synods  among  themselves.  "  Aha,"  said  he,  "  I  see 
clearly  you  are  aiming  at  a  Scotch  presbytery ;  that 
suits  with  monarchy  as  God  with  the  devil.  Then  shall 
Jack  and  Tom,  and  Will,  and  Dick,  meet,  and  accord- 
ing to  their  fancy,  insult  me,  my  state  council,  and  all 
that  we  do.  Then  shall  Will  put  himself  forth  and  say 
it  shall  be  so,  &c.  /  remember  well  how  they  treated  my 
poor  lady  mother  in  Scotland^  and  me  in  my  minority" 
And  in  fact  the  remembrance  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land in  her  first  victory ;  of  the  outrages  on  the  feelings 
of  his  mother  by  the  first  founders  of  that  church  ;  the 
abrupt  and  familiar  treatment  which  he  had  himself  ex- 
perienced by  virtue  of  their  hierarchic,  theocratic  prin- 
ciples, could  not  be  very  favourable,  and  naturally  made 
him  disinclined  to  allow  the  puritans,  with  their  inclina- 

*  E?en  on  his  waj  to  London  the  MUlenary  petition  was  handed 
to  him  ;  which  notwithstanding  its  name,  was  not  signed  bj  a  'thousand 
but  only  by  eight  hundred  and  twenty-fire  cleigymen ;  besides  this,  a 
number  of  similar  petitions  were  delivered  to  him  ihe  whole  way  along. — 
Neai  Ü.  31—2. 
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tion  to  democracy,  to  wrest  a  similar  victory  in  Eng- 
land.    Bat  even  presupposing  the  purity  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Scotch  presbyterian  charch,  which  led  him 
to  declare  it  to  be,  "  the  suicerest  kirk  in  the  world/' 
and   the  Anglo  episcopalian  charch  service,    ^  an  ill 
said  mass,"  the  bishops  had  still  between  April,  when 
he  entered  on  the  government  of  England,  and  October, 
when   he  arranged  the  conference  for  next  January, 
(1604),  time  enough,  to  work  him  by  flattering  his  high 
gifts,  and  by  submitting  to  his  kingly  rights,  to  ex-, 
tirpate  any  sympathies  he  might  have  had  for  his  former 
fellow  believers.  * 

The  conference  at  Hampton  Court,  which  lasted  three 
days,  offers  one  of  the  most  repulsive  pictures  of  that 
time.     An  insipid,  self-gratulating,  despotic  monarch ;  a 
servile  court ;  a  crowd  of  crafty  prelates,  alike  ready  to 
crouch  at  the  feet  of  the  mighty,  or  triumphantly  to 
tread  on  the  necks  of  the  vanquished.       The  puritan 
preachers  were  astonished.      Four  in  number,  at  their 
head  Reynolds,  one   of  the  most  learned  theologists  in 
England,  agBinsi  eight  or  fen  eminent  clergymen,  among 
them  several  bishops,  and  having  for  spokesman  the 
king  himself,  in  the  double  character  of  administrator 
and  umpire,  surrounded   by  a  resplendent  court   and 
state  council.      They  defended  themselves  badly ;  the 
king,  applauded  and  laughed  at  by  his  court  minions, 
drew  them  out  and  mocked  them.      He  demanded  not 
nniformity,  but  submission.      In  long  speeches  full  of 
learned  lumber,  and  thick  sown  with  Latin  phrases  he 
endeavoured  to  show  his  learning,  but  only  proved  the 

*  Jamee  had  moreofer,  three  yean  prerioiuly,  expoeed  his  riewi  of 
UM  pRtbytcrian  chuich  qritem  in  a  writing  entitled,  Basilicon  Doron. 
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weakness  of  bis  mind,  and  his  domineering,  and  hence 
nnkingly,  creed.       '*His  majesty   speaks  under  the 
especial  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  cried  the  primate. 
Bancroft,  bishop  of  London,  fell   on  his  knees  and 
asserted,  that  "  his  heart  melted  for  joy  that  God  had 
giren  them  such  a  king  as  had  not  been  since  the  days 
of  Christ."     More  and  more  pufied  up,  the  king's  die- 
tutorial  arrogance  increased  ;  *' /  want  a  doctrine"   he 
said,  ''  a  discipKne,  a  religion  in  being  and  in  ceremonies ; 
speak  no  further  about  ity  inasmuch  as  ye  must  obeyJ*^  He 
concluded  with  the  assurance,  '^  I  wiH  make  them  agree 
or  I  will  drive  them  out  of  the  country,  or  worse,  hang 
them ;  that's  the  long  and  short  of  the  matter."      The 
result  of  this  conference  was  a  severe  order  to  enforce 
conformity^  to  which  the  king  recommended  the  bishops 
to  leave  the  contumacious  for  some  time ;  besides  this 
some  unimportant  alterations  were,  at  the  king's  com- 
mand, made    in   the   liturgy,  in  order  to  bring  it  in 
some  degree  nearer  to  the  spirit  of  the  puritans,  with- 
out its  having  occurred  to  him  to  ask  the  parliament 
about  it,  or  without  its  having  occurred  to  parliament 
to  raise  up  its  voice  against  this  act  of  authority. 

After  the  death  of  Whitgift,  which  took  place  a  little 
later,  Bancroft  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
it  seemed,  as  if  under  the  rule  of  this  stern  unbending 
man,  the  cause  of  the  puritans  was  to  reach  that  crisis, 
which  only  forty  years  after  came  to  an  outbreak.  To 
the  punishment  of  nonconformity  was  now  added 
complete  excommunication^  and  in  order,  with  devilish  in- 
genuity, to  torment  the  severely  conscientious  puritans, 
it  was  demanded  on  signing  three  of  the  most  important 
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articles,  that  it  should  be  done  with  the  addition,  '*  I,  N. 
N.,  subscribe  willingly  and  exanimo  [from  pure  con- 
viction]." Neither  laymen  nor  clergy  were  spared ; 
and  it  is  said  that  in  the  year  1604  alone !  300  of  the 
latter  fell  under  punishment.  But  the  more  violent 
the  storm,  the  more  manly  was  the  resistance.  The 
cause  of  the  high  church  was  now  more  and  more 
identified  with  that  of  the  crown ;  and  the  opponents 
of  the  former  were,  in  the  well  grounded  opinion  of  the 
nation,  become  the  only  defenders  of  the  liberty  of  the 
people*. 

In  a  spiritual  convocation  all  their  rights  were  trodden 
underfoot  by  means  of  a  string  of  **  canons,"  whilst  the 
king  was  elevated  above  law  and  parliament,  and 
passive  obedience  declared  to  be  the  only  duty  of  the 
subject.  A  war  of  opinion  began,  which  separated  all 
thinkers  into  two  classes;  the  high  church  and  the 
monarch  on  one  side,  and  the  puritans  of  the  state  as 
well  as  of  the  church,  with  the  people,  on  the  other. 
For  so  narrowly  had  during  this  time,  the  expositions 
of  puritanism  become  interwoven  witli  the  dissemination 
of  the  rights  of  the  people,  that  even  those  disciples  of 
the  high  church  who  voted  against  the  absolute  despotism 
of  the  government,  were  called  state  puritans,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  puritans  of  the  church.  But  the 
full  outbreak  of  the  fight  was  to  be  witnessed  by 
another  generation. 

*  Even  Hume,  who  neither  lo?ed  nor  respected  the  puritans, 
acknowledge«  their  lerTices  in  the  cause  of  English  libertj,  when  he  says ; 
**  to  absolute  was  the  authority  of  the  crown,  that  the  precious  spark  of 
libcitj  had  been  kindled  and  was  preserved  by  the  puritans  alone;  and 
it  wa»  to  thitseei  that  the  EngHah  owe  the  whole  freedom  of  their  con- 
stitution      History  of  England,  toI.  t.  p.  189,  ediiton  of  1768. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EARLY    HISTORY   OF   THE    FIRST    SETTLERS    IN    NEW 
ENGLAND.        FROM    1602   TO    1620. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  the  wander- 
ings of  the  pilgrims  began.  Not  without  having  first 
strengthened  their  political  experience,  and  having 
steeled  their  christian  virtues  in  the  allied  atmosphere 
of  Dutch  afiairs,  could  they  find  in  distant  America  a 
haven  of  repose,  and  a  field  for  the  dissemination  of 
their  religious  and  political  opinions.  They  called  them- 
selves  Pilgrims,  the  severe,  pious  men,  and  the  first 
settlers  in  New  England,  who  took  up  the  staff  in 
order  to  search  out  the  land  of  promise,  where  they 
would  be  at  liberty  to  worship  God  after  those  forms, 
which  were  alone  in  accordance  with  their  ascetic  minds, 
despising  all  sensual  embellishment.  As  in  their  un- 
heeded wanderings,  the  comparison  with  the  children  of 
Israel  led  by  Ood,  and  standing  under  his  especial  pro- 
tection, was  pleasing  to  them  as  well  as  comforting,  so 
we  their  descendants  dwell  with  just  pride  on  the 
precious  origin  of  their  existence,  the  only  one  thus 
established  which  history  records,  and  the  remembrance 
of  the  pilgrims,  or  pilgrim  fathers  as  they  love  to  call 
them,  has  in  some  measure  generated  that  noble 
American  pride,  which  every  child  of  the  free  states 
receives  as  his  best  birthright ;  nay  even  those  whom  an 
enlightened  age  has  elevated  from  out  the  narrow  circle 
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of  obstinate  onesidedness ;  some  to  bypaths ;  some  to 
higher  views;  some  to  the  same  forms  which  drove 
away  theur  forefathers ;  think  with  joyfal  national 
filing  on  the  purely  moral  ground,  on  which  they 
stand. 

Already  the  diminished  watchfulness  of  the  latter 
years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  had  permitted  the  severe 
disciples  of  Calvin,  with  whom  we  have  become 
acquainted  under  the  name  of  Brownists,  or  separatists, 
to  form  themselves  into  a  community  in  the  north  of 
England ;  where  the  counties  of  Nottingham,  Lincoln, 
and  York,  join«  In  the  year  1602  these  brethren  in 
creed  concluded  a  solemn  convention  to  honour  God 
according  to  the  primitive  type  of  scripture,  and  to 
make  this  their  sole  guide  in  all  things,  and  consequently 
in  their  civil  and  political  constitution.  Hence  every 
thing  was  to  be  carefully  cut  away  that  had  gained  a 
footing  in  the  church  since  the  days  of  the  apostles. 
It  [the  church]  was  with  diligence  and  prayer  to  be 
brought  back  to  the  purity  of  the  holy  writings,  and 
although  disciples  of  the  Genevese  doctrine,  they  did 
not  receive  unconditionally  any  human  authority,  but 
on  the  contrary  rightly  considered  themselves  entitled 
to  search  further,  provided  the  enlightenment  of  the 
mind,  whether  of  a  lay  or  churchman,  were  sought  for 
solely  in  the  holy  writings;  and  every  other  source 
despised.  This  was  the  chief  basis  on  which  their 
covenant  rested ;  the  purely  democratic  peculiarities  of 
their  constitution  seem  to  have  been  carried  out  at  a 
later  date  in  Holland,  and  they  rejected  the  presbyterian 
constitution  of  their  fellow  believers  in  Scotland,  which 
had  been  sanctioned  by  the   other  puritans,  just  as 
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decidedly  as  they  did  the  episcopalian,  and  they  declared 
every  church  community  to  be  an  independent  and  self 
existent  body. 

Amidst  the  renewed  storms  under  Bancroft,  they 
could  not  fail  of  becoming  an  especial  object  of  the 
persecutions  of  the  high  church.     But  under  oppression 
and  ill  usage  they  grew  and  throve,  so  that  in  1606,  the 
increasing  community  saw  itself  compelled  to  divide 
into  two  parts.     In  the  same  year  one  of  them  sought 
and  found,  under  the  guidance  of  their  pastor  John 
Smith,  a  refuge  in  Amsterdam,  and  from  thenceforth 
disappears  almost  entirely  from  the  page  of  history  ;* 
and  the  other  faced  it  out  as  long  as  possible  in  the 
mother  country.     At  last,  when  more  and  more  of  their 
most  esteemed  members  had  been  torn  from  the  bosom 
of  their  families,  and  flung  into  prison,  or  if  free  were 
deprived  of  all  means  of  honourably  maintaining  them- 
selves and  those  dependant  on  them,  they  resolved  to 
emigrate  to  Holland.     Their  spiritual  shepherds  were 
Clifton,  who  is  represented  as  a  venerable  old  man,  with 
a  long  white  beard,  and  in  the  time  of  his  activity,  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  beneficial  influence,  but  now  stricken 
in  years,  and  John  Robinson,  called   in   history,  the 
father  of  the  Independents  ;  we  shall  soon  have  occa- 
sion to  say  more  of  this  distinguished  man,  the  real  stay 
and  type  of  the  community.     At  his  side,  aiding  and 
assisting,  stood  William  Brewster,  whom  we  shall  after- 

•  The  said  John  Smith,  after  having,  together  with  his  commnnitj, 
fallen  from  one  extravagance  into  another,  turned  at  last  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Anabaptists,  and  as  no  one  Anabaptist  was  there,  who  had  the  righ 
to  baptize  him,  he  sprang  into  the  river  and  baptized,  fint  himself  and 
afterwards  the  others ;  whence  he  was  called  the  Sea  Baptist. 
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wards  see,  as  ruling  elder  of  the  community,  leading 
it  into  America,  and  closing  his  days  in  its  bosom.  He 
was  a  man  of  good  education,  and  had  more  knowledge 
of  the  world  than  the  others.  Educated  as  a  diplomatist 
under  Davison,  the  secretary  of  state,  be  had  seen  the 
court  of  Elizabeth,  and  yisited  Holland  on  state  busi- 
ness ;  the  keys  of  Flushing  were  given  up  to  him,  and 
the  states  acknowledged  his  services  by  the  present  of 
a  gold  chain ;  when  Davison,  remorselessly  sacrificed 
by  the  treacherous  queen,  fell  into  disgrace,  Brewster 
was  true  to  him  ;  supported,  as  far  as  he  could,  his  im- 
poTerished  patron,  and  withdrew  into  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, from  all  political  business.  For  a  long  time, 
chiefly  occupied  with  "  the  one  thing  needful,^'  he  here 
helped  to  form  the  quiet  community,  who  mostly 
held  their  secret  meetings  in  his  roomy  house,  where 
his  hospitality  was  wont  to  exercise  itself  on  those  who 
gathered  together  from  far  and  near.  It  was  this  man, 
who  now,  when  the  oppression  of  the  authorities  seemed 
no  longer  bearable,  and  when  the  withdrawal  of  their 
much-loved  spiritual  food  was  threatened,  helped  his 
friend  John  Robinson  to  transfer  the  community  to 
Holland. 

This  last  consisted  neither  of  beggars  nor  of  people 
of  rank;  the  greater  number  of  the  members  were 
either  small  land  owners,  or  farmers ;  for  the  most  part 
ruined  by  long  oppression,  but  in  a  position  to  support 
themselves  in  independence  by  their  own  exertions. 
Neither  land  nor  crown  would  willingly  spare  such  a 
number  of  useful  citizens  and  taxable  subjects. 

JBanishment  was  now  the  punishment  of  nonconfor- 
mity;   but  a  voluntary  banishment   was  nevertheless 
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considered  highly  punishable  by  the  anthorities,  and 
everything  was  done  to  prevent  it.  In  1607,  a  part  of 
the  community  had  hired  a  ship  at  Boston  (in  Lincoln- 
shire, England,)  to  carry  them  over  to  Holland.  ''  They 
had,"  says  their  historian,  one  of  their  companions,  who, 
as  eye-witness,  reports  their  common  sufferings,  '*  ar- 
ranged with  the  master  of  the  ship  for  him  to  be  ready 
on  a  certain  day,  and  take  up  them  and  their  goods  at 
a  fitting  place,  where  they  would  consequently  hold 
themselves  in  readiness.  So  after  long  waiting  and 
great  expense,  although  he  did  not  keep  the  appointed 
day,  he  at  last  came  and  took  them  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  But  when  he  had  them  and  their  goods 
on  board,  he  betrayed  to  the  bailifib  and  other  officers, 
as  he  had  previously  arranged  with  these,  who  seized 
them,  put  them  into  open  boats,  robbed  and  plundered 
them  ;  searching  the  men  to  their  shirts  to  see  if  they 
had  money,  and  examining  the  women  more  than  de- 
cency allowed  ;  then  brought  them  back  into  the  town, 
making  them  a  spectacle  and  a  wonder  to  the  mob  who 
pressed  in  on  all  sides  to  gape  at  them.  After  they  had 
been  deprived  by  the  beadles  of  all  their  money  and 
books,  with  much  goods,  they  were  brought  before  the 
authorities ;  messengers  were  sent  off  to  announce  the 
matter  to  the  lords  of  the  state  council,  and  they  were 
taken  into  custody.  The  authorities,  it  is  true,  showed 
themselves  very  complaisant  where  they  could,  but  durst 
not  let  them  go  until  the  order  came  from  the  state 
council ;  the  end  of  the  matter  was,  that  after  they  had 
been  a  month  in  arrest  they  were  set  at  liberty ;  but 
seven  of  their  most  respectable  men,  William  Brewster 
at  the  head,  were  kept  in  durance,  and  summoned  before 
the  assizes.^' 
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Sharper  watched  than  ever  by  the  eye  of  authority, 
the  resolution  to  withdraw  themflelves  from  such  oppres- 
sion became  only  more  firmly  rooted.  '^  In  the  following 
spring/'  continues  the  narration,  '^  some  of  the  same 
men,  with  others,  made  a  fresh  attempt  to  get  over  from 
a  different  place,  and  it  so  happened  that  they  fell  in 
with  a  Dutchman  of  Zealand,  who  was  lying  in  his  ship 
at  Hull.  They  made  an  arrangement  with  him,  hoping 
to  find  him  truer  than  one  of  their  own  nation  had  been. 
He  told  them  to  take  comfort,  for  that  he  would  make 
all  go  smoothly.  Between  Grimsby  and  Hull  stretched 
a  vast  heath,  whither  they  directed  him  to  go,  and  take 
them  up  ;  when  the  appointed  time  came,  the  women  and 
children,  together  with  the  baggage,  were  sent  to  the 
place  in  a  small  bark  which  they  had  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  the  men  going  on  foot.  But  it  happened  that  they 
arrived  there  a  day  before  the  ship  came  ;  the  sea  being 
rough,  and  some  of  the  women  sea-sick,  they  persuaded 
the  skipper  to  run  into  a  small  bay  close  at  hand,  where 
at  low  water  they  were  aground.  Next  morning  the 
ship  came,  but  they  were  all  fast,  and  could  not  move 
the  bark  before  midday.  In  the  mean  time  the  master 
of  the  ship,  when  he  saw  how  things  stood,  sent  his  boat 
to  fetch  on  board  the  men,  whom  he  saw  wandering  up 
and  down  the  shore,  but  scarcely  was  one  boat  load  on 
board,  and  the  boat  ready  to  start  for  a  second,  when  he 
(the  master)  saw  a  great  troop  of  riders  and  men  on 
foot,  all  armed  with  halberts,  muskets,  and  other 
weapons, — ^for  the  country  militia  had  been  called  out 
to  seize  them.  Whereupon  the  Dutchman  swore  his  na- 
tional oath, '  Sakrament,'  and  as  the  wind  was  favour- 
able, weighed  anchor  and  set  sail." 
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*'  In  the  meantime  the  poor  men  on  board  were  in  the 
greatest  tribulation  about  their  wives  and  children, 
whom  they  saw  taken  in  this  way,  and  deprived  of  their 
mates,  while  they  themselves  were  unprovided  with  the 
most  necessary  changes  of  dress,  and  indeed  with  scarcely 
anything  beyond  what  they  had  on.  Some  had  scarcely 
a  penny  in  their  pockets  when  they  got  on  board  the 
bark  ;  the  tears  rose  into  their  eyes,  and  they  would  fain 
have  given  all  they  possessed  to  be  on  shore  again.  But 
all  in  vain ;  there  was  no  redress ;  and  they  were 
obliged  to  part  in  this  sorrowful  plight,  and  then  endure 
a  fearful  storm  at  sea.  More  than  fourteen  days  elapsed 
before  they  reached  the  haven.  During  seven  they  saw 
neither  sun»  moon,  nor  stars,  and  were  driven  on  the  coast 
of  Norway.  The  seamen  often  despaired,  and  once 
with  fearful  yells,  gave  up  all  for  lost,  as  if  the  ship  was 
already  swallowed  up  in  the  ocean,  and  they  were  sink- 
ing without  rescue.  But  when  human  hope  and  human 
aid  failed,  the  strength  and  favour  of  the  Lord  came  to 
the  rescue ;  for  the  ship  righted  again,  and  the  seamen 
once  more  gained  courage  enough  to  guide  it ;  and  did 
discretion  allow  me,  I  could  here  tell  with  what  ardent 
prayers  they  called  on  Ood  in  this  great  need,  and  es- 
pecially some  of  them,  who  did  not  even  lose  their  pre- 
sence of  mind  at  the  time  when  the  water  flowed  into 
their  ears  and  mouths,  and  the  seamen  cried,  ^*  we  sink ; 
we  sink ;"  but  on  the  contrary  still  called  out,  (if  not  with 
a  wonderful,  yet  with  a  high  degree  of  faith  in  God,) 
"Yet  thou  O  Lord  !  canst  save!  thou  O  Lord  can'st 
save !"  and  similar  words  which  I  will  not  quote.  Here^ 
vpan^  not  merely  the  ship  began  to  mount,  but  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  storm  was  quickly  allayed  ;  their  spirits 
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were  filled  with  a  comfort  which  passeth  understanding, 
and  they  came  safely  into  the  appointed  haven,  where 
the  people  flocked  in  crowds  to  see  them,  full  of  amaze- 
ment at  their  rescue,  for  the  storm  had  been  so  long  and 
severe  that  much  damage  had  ensued,  as  the  friends  of 
the  master  told  him,  congratulating  him  at  the  same 
time." 

The  other  men,  who  were  in  the  greatest  danger,  had 
in  the  mean  time  sought  to  escape  before  the  horsemen 
reached  them  ;  only  those  remaining  who  could  best  assist 
the  women.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  the  painful  position  of 
these  poor  women  ;  the  crying  and  screaming  that  re- 
sounded from  all  sides  ;  some  on  account  of  their  hus- 
bands being  carried  away  in  the  ships ;  some  because 
they  did  not  know  what  was  to  become  of  their  little 
ones,  who  cried  and  trembled  from  fear  and  cold.  They 
were  now  seized  and  dragged  from  place  to  place,  until 
at  last  people  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  For 
to  throw  so  many  wives  with  their  innocent  children  into 
prison,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  having  attempted 
to  go  with  their  husbands,  seemed  totally  inadmissible. 
A  cry  arose  on  all  sides  against  it.  To  send  them  home 
was  as  difficult,  for,  as  they  truly  said,  they  bad  no 
home;  having  sold  their  houses  and  given  up  their 
abodes.  In  short,  after  having  been  for  a  long  time 
pushed  about,  and  passed  from  one  constable  to  another, 
men  were  glad  enough  to  get  rid  of  them  under  any 
pretence,  but  in  the  mean  time  the  poor  souls  had  suf- 
fered their  full  share  of  misery. 

It  was  only  in  the  course  of  the  summer  that  they 
were  able  to  rejoin  their  husbands,  who,  in  the  mean- 
time, deprived  of  all  necessaries  and  full  of  anxiety  for 
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their  families,  bad  passed  a  sorrowing  time  in  Amster- 
dam.    Robinson  and  Brewster  saw  tbe  last  of  tbe  fugi- 
tives pass  over  before  they  themselves  left  England.   But 
their  stay  in  Amsterdam  was  not  long.     For  there  ex- 
isted here  already,  as  we  know,  the  separatist   commu- 
nity who  had  fled  hither  in  1602,  whose  preachers  were 
Johnson,  once  their  enemy,  though  afterwards  reclaimed 
by  a  writing  of  Barrow's  and  Ainsworth.   The  latter  was 
one  of  their  most  esteemed  schoolmen,  and  was  called 
"  the  Rabbi  of  his  age,"  on  account  of  his  perfect  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew.     Dissatisfaction  had  long  existed  in 
this  community ;  the  bigoted  zeal  of  one  party  was  es- 
pecially directed  against    Johnson,  and  was    actually 
seconded  by  his  own  father  and  brother.      The  causes 
of  this  dissatisfaction  are  too  characteristic  not  to  ex- 
cuse some  detail.     Johnson  had  married  the  widow  of  a 
rich  merchant,  a  lady  who  at  the  arrival  of  the  fugitives 
in  1608,  was  described  by  their  historian  as  '^  a  worthy 
elderly  dame ;    very  modest  in  dress   and    manners, 
prompt  at  all  good  works,  helping  many,  especially  the 
poor,  and  an  ornament  to  her  class."     This  lady  con- 
tinued, after  her  second  marriage,  to  wear  the  dress  to 
which  she  had  formerly  been  accustomed  ;  to  wit,  whale- 
bone gown,  high  heeled  shoes,  &c.,  as  was  the  custom  of 
that  day.     Now,  although  she  never  had  dressed  either 
**  extravagantly  or    improperly,"  she    showed    herself 
willing  as  the  wife  of  a  pastor  to  simplify  her  dress  as 
much  as  possible  ;  but  with  all  this  she  could  not  satisfy 
the  zealots  of    her  community,  who    insisted    on  all 
worldliness  being  sacrificed  at  tbe  altar  of  the  Lord,  the 
scandalous  disputes  which  thereupon  ensued  had  torn 
the  church,  and  brought  it  far  and  wide  into  evil  repute. 


« 
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John  Smith  also,  who  had  settled  here  two  years  before, 
lived  with  his  community  at  open  variance  with  his 
elder  sister.  In  order  to  avoid  all  danger  of  being  en- 
tangled therein,  Robinson,  after  a  year's  stay  in  Am- 
sterdam, moved  off  together  with  his  flock  to  Leyden. 
Here  they  lived  eleven  years  in  a  complete  harmony. 
Their  enemies  have  reproached  them  with  having  had 
disputes  with  one  another.  But  this  rests  on  a  mere 
calumny,  or  a  confounding  with  the  other  separatist  com- 
munities. For  their  peaceable  behaviour  we  have  the 
distinct  testimony  of  the  Leyden  authorities,  who  re- 
proacbingly  told  the  Walloons,  "  that  these  English  have  | 

lived  ten  years  among  us  and  we  have  never  had  a  com» 
plaint  or  grievance  against  them,  or  any  one  belonging 
to  them,  but  your  quarrellings  and  disputes  have  no  end." 
John  Robinson,  whom  his  contemporaries  describe  as 
a  man  ^^  of  learned,  cultivated,  and  modest  mind,  pious 
and  searching  after  truth,  and  richly  endowed  with  those 
gifts  and  properties  which  fitted  him  to  be  the  leader  of 
this  flock  of  Christ,"*  soon  won  from  the  Dutch, 
that  respect  which  he  could  rightly  claim  by  reason  of 
his  character  and  learning.  Courteous  in  his  manners, 
good  and  unreserved,  withut  selfishness,  and  endowed 
with  good  common  sense,  he  had  long  been  loved  and 
revered  as  the  father  of  his  community,  and  the  pillar 
on  which  all  rested.  Once,  when  the  university  arranged 
a  controversy  with  Episcopius,  the  then  head  of  the 
Armenians,  he  was  appointed  by  the  theologists,  cham- 
pion of  orthodoxy.     He  only  accepted  this  honour  after 

*  Memorial,  18.  Bajlie  also,  the  enemj  of  the  Independents,  calls 
him  *'  the  most  learned,  polished,  and  modest  spirit  that  ever  that  sect  en- 
joyed." 
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long  hesitation,  but  was,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  his 
party,  victor  in  three  different  contests.  By  careful  study 
he  had  made  himself  fully  acquainted  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  opposite  party,  and  had  followed  the  disputes  of 
the  two  renowned  divines  of  Leyden,  Polyander  and 
Episcopius,  through  every  shift  and  every  labyrinth. 
Only  the  more  strengthened  thereby  in  his  inward  convic- 
tion, the  exact  acquaintance  with  the  theories  of  the  men 
of  another  opinion  had  still  exercised  some  influence  on 
his  views.  For  in  his  earlier  years  his  fiery  zeal  had 
carried  him  to  all  the  eccentricity  of  a  proud  and  bale- 
ful separatism,  and  like  Brown  at  one  time,  he  had  de- 
clared all  communion  with  the  church  of  England  to 
be  sinful,  and  even  scarcely  allowed  an  approach  to  the 
creed  of  the  continental  reformers  to  be  admissible.  In 
several  pamphlets  he  gave  evidence  of  a  bigoted  one 
sided  style  of  thinking,  so  pitiably  characteristic  of  the 
best  men  of  his  time,  which  shunned  no  means  of  de- 
stroying an  antagonist,  in  a  manner  worthy  neither  cf 
the  individual  nor  of  the  affair.  But  age  and  experi- 
ence had  tempered  down  the  glowing  fire  to  a  beneficial 
warmth,  which  necessarily  cleared  his  own  mind,  before 
this  could  impart  a  right  fervour  to  others.  A  higher 
spirit  breathes  in  a  second  apology  for  their  church 
against  the  charge  of  narrow-hearted  separatism,  pub- 
lished by  him  shortly  before  the  departure  of  the  pil- 
grims from  Leyden.*  In  the  farewell  address  which  he 
delivered  to  the  wanderers  at  that  painful  meeting,"  which 
was  to  be  the  last  in  this  world,  his  views  appeared  won- 

*  Already  in  the  year  1610,  he  wrote  a  "  Justification  of  the  separation 
of  the  church  of  England/'  which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  later 
Latin  writing,  first  translated  after  his  death  :  Apologia  justaetnecessoria 
quorundam  Chriatiunorum  «que  contumeliose  ac  commuuiter  dictorum. 
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derfully  purified,  bat  tinged  with  petty  school  constraints 
and  sectarian  narrowness.  After  a  long  residence  in  the 
different  reformed  communities  of  Holland,  and  when 
increased  knowledge  of  mankind  had  convinced  him 
more  and  more  of  the  weakness  of  all  human  authority, 
his  mmd  became  so  enlightened  that  he  was  really  in 
advance  of  his  age. 

"  I  call  on  you,*'  he  says  in  his  exhortation,  "  before 
6od  and  his  angels,  not  to  follow  me  further  than  I  have 
followed  Christ,  and  should  God  by  means  of  any  of  his 
handy  works  reveal  aught  to  you,  to  receive  it  as  willingly 
as  ye  have  received  the  truth  through  me.  For  the 
Lord  has  yet  more  light  to  unfold  from  his  holy  word." 
He  exhibited  to  them  as  a  warning,  the  example  of  the 
Lutherans ;  '*  they  cannot  be  drawn  away  from  the 
point  which  Luther  saw,  and  whatever  part  of  his  word 
God  might  have  revealed  to  ^Calvin,  they  had  rather 
perish  than  receive  it :  even  so  the  Calvinists,  they  re- 
mained sticking  where  he  left  them.  Truly  this  is  to  be 
pitied,  for  although  they  were  glorious  shining  lights  in 
their  time,  yet  hath  Qod  not  unfolded  his  whole  will  to 
them.  And  did  they  now  live,  they  would  be  willing  to 
receive  more  light  than  was  ever  displayed  to  them." 

llien  he  reminded  them  solemnly  of  their  church 
covenant,  by  which  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  God 
and  one  another,  to  receive  all  that  was  revealed  to  them 
as  the  light  and  truth  of  God.  At  the  same  time  he  ad- 
monished them  also  to  prove  it  well  before  receiving  it,  and 
to  compare  it  with  other  (applicable)  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  ^'  for,"  said  he,  "  it  is  not  possible  that  the  christian 
world  can  by  one  effort  work  its  way  out  of  anti-christian 
darkness,  and  be  illuminated  by  perfect  beauty." 
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Such  a  complete  emancipatiou  had  never  yet  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  any  christian  community.  It  was  the  sober 
severe  spirit,  free  from  all  wild  dreaming ;  the  inborn, 
English,  practical  sense  of  these  men  which  kept  them 
from  misuse  of  it.  We  do  not  believe  we  err,  in  attri- 
buting to  Robinson's  influence,  and  to  the  enlightened 
principles  he  had  imparted  to  them,  the  self-possession 
and  moderation,  the  exemplary  intellectual  concord 
which  reigned  in  the  community  of  Plymouth ;  whilst 
the  settlers  who  arrived  somewhat  later  at  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  and  who  belonged  to  a  nominally  milder  class 
of  puritans,  at  once  broke  out  into  religious  disputes. 

The  Brownists,  that  is  the  real  separatists,  had  in 
their  spiritual  darkness  declared  their  church  to  be  the 
only  pure  church  of  Christ ;  and  even  looked  down  with 
scornful  pride  on  the  severe  communities  of  the  Swiss 
Calvinists.  Robinson,  on  the  contrary,  however  one 
sided  he  may  have  thought  in  his  youth,  spoke,  in  riper 
years,  very  decidedly  against  this  self  elevation,  and 
their  defenders  show  that  this  community  not  only  re- 
garded themselves  as  essentially  one  with  the  French  and 
German,  but  that  they  had  also  held  communion  with 
the  Scots,  (though  not  a  communion  of  the  best  form) 
**  nay  even  with  Lutheram^^  just  as  they  had  abo  been 
willing  to  communicate  and  to  pray  with  blessed  persons 
of  the  corrupted  church  of  England.  Their  church 
constitution,  the  essential  features  of  which  had  in  1680 
served  as  a  basis  for  Brown's  community,  was  perfected 
in  Holland.  It  was  at  a  later  period  the  model  of  all 
the  congregational  or  independent  churches  of  America, 
and  has  continued  to  exist  the  same  in  all  essential  points 
up  to  the  present  time.  A  short  sketch  of  it  will  be 
necessary  to  explain  many  parts  of  this  narrative. 
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We  must  premise  that  it  harmonized  with  the  churches 
of  England  and  Scotland,  in  all  points  of  belief,  which 
it  had  received,  in  common,  with  them  from  the  Calvin- 
istic  reformers.  They  accordingly  adopted  the  doctrine 
of  predestination  and  communion,  in  the  sense  of  the 
Oenevese  ckurch.  As  being  human,  they  recognized 
the  decisions  of  the  councils  as  little  as  they  did  the 
sentences  of  the  pope.  The  Scriptures  were  for  them 
the  sole  basis,  the  only  and  perfect  guide  to  faith,  and  to 
every  individual  was  conceded  the  right  to  prove,  to  ex- 
pound, and  to  announce.  Their  constitution  was  to  ap- 
proximate as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  church  of  the  apos- 
tolic ages.  Wbere  'a  number  of  believers,  not  greater 
than  could  in  brotherly  wise  watch  and  guard*  one  an- 
other, came  together,  they  were  to  unite  and  form  a  com- 
munity, only  such  should  partake  of  the  communion, 
and  only  those  children  should  receive  the  holy  baptism, 
who  brought  with  them,  on  the  part  of  their  parents,  a 
full  belief  in  the  revelation  and  doctrine  of  Christ 
as  understood  by  the  Calvinists,  and  promised  to  obey 
the  statutes  of  the  church.  A  public  recognition  of 
faith,  deposited  before  the  community,  and  an  examina- 
tion by  it,  at  which  every  one  who  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  put  a  question  was  entitled  to  do  so,  preceded 
the  admission  of  every  member.  Their  community  was 
au  independent  body,  and  entitled  to  choose  its  own 
church  authorities. 

These  were,  first,  a  pastorf  and  teaching  elder,  or  it 

*  This  watching  and  guarding  made,  and  according  to  their  laws  stilJ  con- 
stitutes, one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  members  of  these  pious  communities, 

f  The  duties  of  a  teacher  do  not  leem  to  have  been  always  Teijr  dis. 
tincilj  separated  from  those  of  a  pastor,  some  communities  baring  one, 
some  the  other ;  onlj  the  prosperous  had  both. 

VOL.   I.  S 
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had  both.  Secondly,  a  rnling  elder.  The  latter 
had  to  manage  the  worldly  concerns  of  the  church 
besides  assisting  the  pastor  in  all  his  duties,  and 
representing  him  in  his  absence.  This  o£Sce  is  not 
temporary,  as  in  the  Dutch  or  French  churches,  but 
is  permanent.  But  as  he  can  at  the  same  time  have  a 
business,  he  has  no  salary.  The  elders  of  both  kinds 
constitute  the  presbytery.  Thirdly,  the  deacons.  These 
were  not  clergymen  as  in  other  churches,  but  laymen  ; 
they  had  to  look  after  the  poor,  and  abore  all  to  manage 
the  possessions  of  the  church ;  to  collect  for  the  pastor's 
salary,  and  to  serve  at  the  sacrament,  that  is  to  receiye 
it  from  the  hand  of  the  clerg3rman,  and  to  carry  it  to 
the  partakers  who  remain  sitting  in  their  places.  They 
were  not  required  to  give  any  account  of  money  matten ; 
at  the  beginning  they  had  also  deacone8ses.t 

None  of  these  dignities  conferred  additional  rank,  and 
as  little  any  official  influence  on  other  communities. 
MoreoTer,  they  were  dependent  on  the  community,  aU 
the  members  of  which  were  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
were  elected  by  these  through  a  majority  of  Toices,  they 
having  all  like  rights.  No  kind  of  consecration,  which 
men  cannpt  give,  took  place  at  the  initiation  of  a  pastor, 
the  laying  of  hands  upon  his  head,  which  some  holy 
brethren  performed,  was  the  sign,  not  of  his  being  in- 
stalled as  a  priest,  but  only  as  a  preacher  or  teacher  of 
a  certain  community.  When  released  he  returned  to 
the  private  condition  of  a  common  Christian.      The 

*  Bndfofd  telli  of  an  old  widow  wlio  bad  fiUed  the  oiBoe  of  deaoonett 
in  one  of  the  older  wpantiate'  oommonitifla  of  Amateidim,  and  lerred  it 
■anj  joan,  althongh  üity  when  elected. 
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baptism  was  performed  without  signing  the  cross,  for 
that  is  **  idolatrous,  and  belongs  to  anticluristand  Romish 
coiraptions."  A  clergyman  had  nothing  to  do  with 
marriages,  it  belonged  to  the  authorities  to  bind.  But 
he  might,  when  requested,  pronounce  a  prayer  over 
the  married  pair.  The  sacrament  was  only  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  members  of  the  church,  and  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  in  the  style  of  a  meal. 
By  kneeling,  especially  at  the  altar,  it  was  supposed  to 
be  converted  into  a  sacrifice.  The  elders  were  to  say 
prayers  in  the  public  divine  service  and  in  families,  but 
without  prescribed  form,  and  composed  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment ;  and  every  one  of  the  members  was  to  use 
his  gifts  in  prayer,  and  expositions  of  Scripture^  that  is, 
if  he  posseted  any.  Excommunication  was  only  to  be 
moral,  he  who  had  given  offence  was  to  be  desired  to 
quit  the  community.  The  brethren  and  sisters  were  to 
decide  upon  this,  not  the  clergjnnan,  who  was  considered 
as  only  the  servant  of  the  community.  Neither  the 
church  nor  her  functionaries  had  the  right  of  imposing 
secular  punishment.  The  Sunday,  which  was  always 
called  the  sabbath  or  Christian  sabbath,  for  the  name  of 
Sunday  was  looked  on  as  heathenish,  and  hence  sinful, 
was  the  only  holyday.  It  was  the  day  of  the  Lord,  and 
was  kept  holy  after  the  manner  of  the  old  Testament. 
Besides  this,  feast  days  and  days  of  thanksgiving  were 
to  be  appointed. 

Our  English  adventurers  lived  in  Leyden  nine  or  ten 
yean  hi  peace,  but  not  contented.  Their  opponents  re- 
proach them  with  not  having*been  able  to  support  their 
^et  obscurity,  and  having  longed  for  a  splendid  mar- 

E  2 
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tyrdom.  The  accutfation  is  false ;  they  could  not  expect, 
in  the  place  to  which  they  wended  their  way,  either  per- 
secution or  fame.  They  are  perhaps  judged  with  more 
impartiality  by  an  excellent  historian  of  our  day, 
when  he  says  that  the  consciousness  of  being  able  to 
play  a  more  important  part  in  the  great  drama  of  the 
world  drove  them  out  of  Holland.  Notwithstanding 
that  they  were  treated  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  all  due 
respect  was  shown  them,  they  still  felt,  unmistakeahly, 
that  they  were  strangers.  The  moist,  foggy  climate  of 
l\  olland  did  not  at  all  suit  the  older  members,  and  the 
most  of  tbem  had  been  brought  up  as  country  people, 
while  here  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  town  manneni 
and  to  practise  town  trades.  Bradford,  in  England  a 
cultivator  of  land,  learnt  the  silk  colouring  to  support 
himself.  Brewster,  the  diplomatist,  was  a  teacher  of 
languages  and  pressman.  The  community  bad  indeed 
greatly  increased  in  course  of  time  by  the  English  who 
came  over,  but  many  had  also  returned  home,  because 
they  could  not  support  this  life,  where  hard  work  scarcely 
procured  them  a  miserable  competence.  Nay,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  Bradford,*  who,  as  has  been  pre- 
viously mentioned,  wrote  the  history  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  community,  there  were  among  them  some  who  pre- 
ferred the  prisons  of  England  to  the  miserable  life 
which  Holland  offered  them. 

*  Ainsworth,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  puritanical  ichoolmen,  who  had 
emigrated  some  time  previously  and  dwelt  in  AniBterdaiii,  subiisted  for 
loroe  time  on  nine  pence  a  week,  together  with  some  boiled  roots.  He 
ai  last  obtained  the  place  of  porter  to  a  bookseller,  who  accidentall  j  dis- 
covered his  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  procured  him  better  employment. 
See  also  on  the  situation  of  the  puritans  in  Leyden,  "  Memoirs  of  the 
^Igrims  at  I<eyden.  by  George  Sunmer." — CoUeotioiuqf  the  Hi»k,rieal 
Piodtty  qf  MattadiUigtt»,  XXXJX, 
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Bat  still  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  depriva- 
tion of  all  personal  comfort  had  any  influence  upon 
their  resolution  to  quit  Holland,  as  we  find  them  shortly 
after  willingly  submitting  to  much  greater.  What 
told  powerfully  upon  them  was  the  painful  conviction 
that  their  young  people  growing  up  round  them,  were 
gradually  losing  all  English  character^  and  taking  on 
the  peculiar  features  of  Holland ;  to  which,  as  well  as 
to  the  language,  they  had  an  unconquerable  aversion. 
In  short  it  was  the  fear  of  seeing  Englishmen  growing  up 
Dutchmen.  Their  daughters  married  into  families  of 
the  country  ;  their  sons  went  to  sea  in  Dutch  ships,  or 
entered  the  Dutch  army.  They  complained  of  the  end- 
less temptations  to  vice  and  debauchery  offered  to  the 
young  men,  and  it  was  pardonable  that  these  appeared 
to  them  greater  as  outcasts,  than  they  would  have  done 
at  home«  On  Sundays  they  saw  them,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  divine  service,  enjoying  worldly  pleasures, 
or,  what  they  regarded  as  still  more  godless,  continuing 
their  usual  occupations.  For  working  on  the  Sabbath  is 
much  more  strictly  forbidden  in  the  laws  of  Moses  than 
play,  walking,  or  dancing.  Hence  country  and  people 
seemed  to  them  sunk  into  the  slough  of  sin,  and  to 
screen  their  children  from  contamination  appeared  a 
Christian  duty.  Another  motive  was  to  extend  the  king- 
dom of  the  Lord  among  the  heathen.  Moreover  the 
twelve  years'  truce  with  Spain  was  soon  to  expire,  and 
they  feared,  with  reason,  to  see  the  Netherlands  again  be- 
come the  theatre  of  war.  The  idea  of  emigration  was 
spoken  of  and  discussed,  first  in  family  circles,  then  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  community.  The  Dutch,  when 
they  heard  of  it,  sought  to  persuade  them  to  go  to  one 
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of  their  settlements»  especially  that  which  they  con- 
templated establishing  on  the  Hudson,  and  made  them 
the  most  liberal  offers.  But  they  wished  to  remain 
Englishmen»  and  to  be  again  on  good  terms  with  the 
land  that  had  expelled  them.  They  wished  even  to  be- 
long to  the  king  who  had  persecuted  them  and  driven 
them  away.  So  loyal  was  this  race  of  Englishmen» 
whilst  the  next  generation  brought  the  head  of  his  less 
guilty  son  to  the  scaffold ! 

This  was  in  the  year  1617»  when  the  English  had 

!  been  ten  years  in  possession  of  some  small  colonies  in 

America.  King  James  had  drawn  an  imaginary  double 
line  through  that  immense  part  of  America,  which  was 
not  as  yet  taken  possession  of  by  the  French  ;  and»  as 
we  have  previously  mentioned»  had  given  both  parts 

f  to  two  merdbant  societies  to  colonize  and  make  use  of. 

The  society  of  Plymouth»  to  which  North  Virginia  was 
allotted,  after  an  attempt  on  the  Eennebeck  had  failed» 
gave  up  for  a  considerable  time  all  plans  of  colonization. 
The  settlements  of  the  South  Virginian  Society»  for  a 
long  while  dragged  on  a  miserable  existence.  But  for 
some  time  back»  more  important  means  had  been  at 
work  to  raise  them  up,  when  our  Leyden  friends  began 
to  brood  over  the  plan  of  a  new  emigration,  and  after 
they  had  long  hesitated  between  Guiana  and  Virginia» 
they  finally  decided  for  the  latter. 

Accordingly  they  sent  to  London  two  of  their  ablest 
men,  Robert  Cusbman  and  John  Carver,  in  order  to 
treat  with  the  company  of  Virginia.  The  deputies  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  liberal  members  of  the  society»  who 
received  them  in  the  roost  gracious  manner»  while  the 
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company  showed  themselves  highly  willing  to  receive 
them. 

**We  almost  believe  that  the  Lord  is  with  us,"  so 
wrote  the  pastor  of  the  community  in  their  name  to  Sir 
Edwin»  **  the  Lord  to  whom  we  have  entrusted  ourselves, 
and  who  will  graciously  further  our  endeavours  accord- 
ing to  the  innocence  of  our  hearts.    We  are  estranged 
from  the  sweet  milk  of  the  mother  country^  and  har- 
dened against  sufferings  abroad.     The  majority  of  our 
people  are  industrious  and  moderate,  we  believe  we  can 
safely  say  as  much  so  as  any  people  in  the  world.     We 
are  woven  into  one  body  by  means  of  a  strong  holy  bond 
and  covenant  of  the  Lord,  which  we  dread  to  break,  and 
by  means  of  which  we  hold  ourselves  firmly  pledged  to 
care  one  for  another,  and  each  for  the  weal  of  the  whole. 
Hence  we  are  not  as  other  men  whom  small  things  dis- 
courage, or  small  disappointments  make  shy  or  denrous 
to  be  at  home."     They  also  sent  to  England  an  exposi- 
tion of  their  church  creed  and  church  constitution,  in 
order  at  once  to  remove  any  suspicion  as  to  their  being 
dangerous  subjects  to  receive.    But  when  one  of  the 
deputies    asked  Sir  John  Worstenholme,  another  in- 
flaential  member  of  the  Virginian  company,  to  whom 
this  last  paper  was  sent,  if  he  might  give  his  Leyden 
friends  good  news ;   he  answered,  ^'  Very  good,  for  the 
king's  majesty  and  the  bishops  have  consented,"  but 
he  added,    "  I    shall  take  good  care  nevertheless  not 
to  show  one  of  your  letters,  as  they  would  spoil  all. 

For  the  king's  dislike  to  the  puritans  and  their  spiritual 
doctrines  had  risen  higher  than  ever,  and  he  lost  no 
opportunity  of  expressing  it  in  public  speeches,  or  more 
actively  still,  by  injurious  regulations.     No  intercession 
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of  influential  patrons  could  procure  for  the  Leyden 
exiles  a  formal  assurance  of  toleration ;  all  that  they 
oould  obtain  was  a  verbal  promise,  not  to  take  any 
further  notice  of  them  so  long  as  they  led  a  peaceful 
life.  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  who  wished  them  well,  had 
persuaded  Sir  Robert  Nanton,  one  of  the  king's  secre- 
taries of  state,  and  who  was  inclined  somewhat  to  the 
religious  belief  of  the  separatists,  to  urge  upon  his  lord 
at  some  favourable  monient  the  cause  of  the  Leydeners. 
Sir  Robert  took  such  an  opportunity,  and  with  great 
care  showed  how  his  loyal  subjects,  although  well  liked 
in  Holland,  still  wished  to  return  under  his  majesty's 
rule,  and  to  augment  his  state  in  America,  and  there  to 
spread  the  Scriptures  among  the  heathen.  **  Now,"  said 
the  king,  ^'  that  is  a  good  honest  purpose,  but  how  will 
they  live  there  ?"  "  By  fishing,"  was  the  answer.  *'  God 
be  gracious  to  my  soul,"  said  the  king,  with  one  of  his 
favourile  oaths,  ''  that  is  a  right  honest  business,  that 
was  the  calling  of  the  apostles  themselves."  But  when 
their  protector  again  began  to  speak  of  it,  he  was  told 
that  they  might  confer  about  the  matter  with  the  bishop 
of  London,  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  From 
him  nothing  further  was  to  be  expected  than  the  pro- 
mise he  had  given. 

All  who  knew  the  state  of  matters  counselled  them 
against  applying  to  the  prelates,  and  the  delegates  re- 
turned sorrowfully  back.  A  delay  ensued,  during  which 
nearly  a  year  passed  away  without  their  having  got  any 
nearer  to  the  mark. 

Notwithstanding  this,  they,  after  much  holding  of 
counsel,  embraced  the  resolution  of  carrying  out  their 
plan,  as  this  private  promise  of  the  king's  appeared  to 
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some  of  them  to  offer  as  much  security  as  a  formal  as- 
surance which  could  be  broken  at  any  time. 

Nine  agents  were  accordingly  sent  to  London,  in  order 
to  agree  with  the  society  of  Virginia  about  the  conditions. 
But  this  was  already  in  the  pangs  of  dissolution,  as  its 
end  a  few  years  after  testified,  and  the  confusion  among 
their  functionaries  occasioned  a  new  delay.  At  last,  in 
September,  1620,  exactly  three  years  after  the  first  com- 
mencement of  the  negociations,  they  received  a  patent 
with  the  seal  of  the  Virginia  company.*  But  this  af- 
forded them  nothing  beyond  the  right  of  tilling  the  land, 
and  the  liberty  of  forming  a  state  body ;  they  them- 
selves must  look  after  the  means.  Not  one  of  the  com- 
munity was  rich  ;  few  were  well  off;  the  most  poor. 
Accordingly  deputies  were  again  sent  to  London,  in 
order  to  close  a  contract  for  transport  with  some  mer- 
chants, members  of  the  company.  The  conditions  under 
which  it  was  drawn  up  were  hard  beyond  all  belief,  and 
only  the  yearning  to  arrive  at  the  goal,  roused  into  glow- 
ing impatience  by  long  delay,  can  explain  their  accept- 
ance of  them.     They  were  as  follows. 

The  adventurers  (capitalists)  and  settlers  were  for 
seven  years  to  form  a  trading  society  in  common  ;  during 
which  time  all  gain  and  profit  from  trade  and  work 
should  be  placed  in  one  common  fund,  and  the  gains  of 

*  ThU  patent  was  nmde  out  in  the  name  of  John  Wincob,  a  cayalier  of 
the  conn  test  of  Lincoln,  who  had  resolved  however  to  emigrate  on  account 
of  his  religious  opinions,  but  at  last  did  not  accompany  the  party ;  so 
that,  as  the  wanderers  did  not  arrive  at  the  place  to  which  it  referred,  all 
the  trouble  taken  to  gain  it  was  lost.  The  patent,  on  this  account  per- 
haps of  little  value,  was  lost  before  Hubbard  wrote,  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  and  hence  it  is  not  known  what  bounds  were  assigned 
to  the  planters. 
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every  man,  woman,  and  child,  above  sixteen  years  old 
included,  should  be  reckoned  at  ten  })ounds ;  children  be- 
tween ten  and  sixteen  years  were  to  be  reckoned  at  two 
for  one  person.  He  who  provided  himself  with  ten 
pounds  whether  in  goods  or  money  at  double,  (that  is  he 
was  rated  at  twenty  pounds).  During  these  seven  years 
all  colonists  were  to  be  supported,  and  clothed  at  the 
general  expense.  At  the  end  of  that  time  all  the  profits 
were  to  be  divided  between  the  undertakers  of  the  trans- 
portandthe  settlers,everyten  pounds  constituting  a  share, 
and  those  who  joined  the  colony  at  a  later  date  to  re- 
ceive in  proportion.  Children  under  ten  years  at  the 
time  of  emigration  could  only  claim  fifty  acres  of  land, 
and  the  claims  of  those  who  died  in  the  mean  time  were 
to  be  transferred  to  their  heirs,  and  reckoned  by  their 
time  of  life  and  service. 

Here  we  see  that  the  merchant  who  contributed  j£100 
to  the  fitting  out  of  the  ships,  received  at  the  division  ten 
times  as  much  as  he  who  had  sacrificed  his  best  powers 
during  seven  years.  Well  might  the  poor  Leydeners  be 
startled  at  first  by  such  hard  conditions !  they  endea- 
voured to  insert  a  clause  allowing  them  at  least  two  days 
in  the  week  to  work  for  themselves;  and  that  the  partition 
at  the  end  of  the  seven  years  of  slavery  should  not  include 
the  houses  they  had  built,  and  the  fields  they  had  tilled. 
But  the  merchants,  who  saw  they  were  in  necessity,  and 
impatient,  after  so  long  a  delay,  to  conclude  their  bargain, 
obstinately  stipulated  for  these  conditions,  and  attained 
their  aim ;  although  the  head  agent  of  the  Leydeners  did 
not  escape  the  just  reproaches  of  those  who  sent  him. 

The  undertakers  promised  speedy  preparation,  and  re- 
commended all  who  were  willing  to  go,  to  make  them- 
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selves  ready  as  soon  as  possible.  A  solemn  prayer 
meeting  was  held  in  Leyden.  Strengthened  by  an  ap- 
propriate sermon  from  Robinson,  they  took  their  final 
resolution ;  the  greater  part  could  not  make  ready  so 
soon,  and  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  remain  under 
the  pastor's  care,  while  Brewster  took  over  all  such  as 
could  prepare  at  such  short  notice  to  Virginia,  and  there 
founded  with  them  an  independent  community.  The 
strongest  and  freshest  then  made  ready  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  others.  Robinson  and  the  rest  promised  to 
follow  as  soon  as  possible. 

Now  the  work  went  on  quickly.  He  who  had  grounds 
or  other  property  hastened  to  sell  and  deposit  the  net  pro- 
ceeds in  a  fiind  for  purchasing  provisions.  A  ship  of 
60,  or,  according  to  some,  70  tons,  called  the  Speedwell, 
was  bought  in  Holland ;  and  a  larger  one  of  180  tons, 
the  Mayflower,  was  hired  in  England.  The  former  was 
to  remain  at  the  colony.  But  here  more  time  was  spent 
than  the  wanderers  had  expected,  who  justly  wished  to 
carry  out  as  quickly  as  possible  the  resolution  they  had 
taken,  and  characteristically  strove  to  prepare  themselves, 
as  well  by  rules  of  wisdom,  as  by  repeated  days  of  fast* 
ing  and  prayer. 

At  length,  July  21,  1620,  the  emigrants,  accompanied 
by  the  greater  part  of  their  friends,  went  from  Leyden 
to  Delft,  where  the  Speedwell  waited  for  them  in  order 
to  take  them  first  of  all  to  Southampton.  Here  they 
were  to  be  joined  by  those  who  had  preceded  them  to 
England,  and  the  whole  party  was  to  be  divided  between 
the  two  ships.  Many  of  their  old  friends  had  come  with 
sad  hearts  from  Amsterdam  in  order  to  see  them  depart. 
Until  now  exalted  hope  had  lived  in  the  minds  of  these 
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severely  pious  men  and  woman,  who  bad  been  long  ac- 
customed to  regard  themselves  as  pilgrims  on  the  earth, 
wandering  on  their  way  to  the  realms  above,  where  the 
Lord  hath  built  for  the  pious  that  city  which  is  their 
only  home«    But  now  that  the  moment  had  come,  human 
feelings  gained  the  mastery.      A  sleepless  night  was 
passed  in  a  cordial  but  tearful  intercourse  with  their  be- 
loved friends,  and  when  early  next  morning  the  tide 
which  was  to  take  the  ship,  summoned  them  to  the  last 
parting,  such  a  heart-rending  sobbing  and  crying  broke 
forth,  that  many  of  the  Dutchmen,  who  had  assembled 
on  the  quay  merely  as  spectators,  could  not  keep  from 
tears.      Their  spiritual  father  and  leader  sunk  on  his 
knees  on  the  beach,  and  with  streaming  cheeks  and 
breaking  voice,  recommended  in  a  burning  prayer  the 
departing  ones  to  the  blessing  of  God.      This  was  the 
last  view ;    a  favourable  wind   soon  brought  them  to 
Southampton,   where   their  friends   had   waited  seven 
days    for    them.      The    Mayflower    was  also  ready. 
Nevertheless  ten  or  twelve  days  passed  away  before  they 
had  taken  possession  of  their  respective  places  in  the 
ships,  and  supplied  themselves  with  the  necessary  pro- 
visions, and,  with  the  assent  of  the  masters  of  the  ships, 
chosen  a  governor  and  assistants  for  each  section,  to  su- 
perintend these  arrangements.     A  rich  merchant,  called 
Weston,  one  of  the  principal  undertakers,  and  who  ven- 
tured a  very  considerable  capital,  came  from  London,  in 
order  to  see  them  set  sail.     In  the  mean  time  came  letters 
from  Robinson  which  were  read  aloud,  and  which,  be- 
sides admonishing  to  a  godly  life,  contained  many  wise 
injunctions,  and  imperatively  pressed  them  to  render 
obedience   and   respect  to  the  authorities  whom  they 
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chose.      At  length,  August  5th,  they  set  sail,   120  *  in 
number. 

But   now  new  obstacles   awaited  them.     They  had 
scarcely  left  the  harbour  before  the  master  found  out 
that  the  ships  wanted  some  slight  repairs.     Both  vessels 
ran  into  Dartmouth,  and  there  lost  eight  days  of  valuable 
time,  before   they   could  again  put  to  sea.      Now  at 
length  they  hoped  to  find  themselves  on  an  unimpeded 
road  to  their  goal.     But  fortune  ordered  it  otherwise, 
for  on  the  ninth  day,  the  master  of  the  Speedwell  com- 
plained that  the  ship  was  again  leaky  and  that  they 
must  put  back  or  sink.     Both  ships  then  went  back  to 
Plymouth,  but  one  part  of  the  society  was  quite  depressed 
by  such  sad  and  ominous  prospects.     On  overhauling  the 
ship,  nothing  was  found  amiss,  and  the  wanderers  were 
further  strengthened  in  the  suspicion  that  the  master 
had  not  acted  honestly  with  them,  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  crew,  to  whom  he  had  pledged  himself  to  stay 
a  year  in  America,  had,  as  the  matter  was  now  grown 
disagreeable  to  them,  so  managed  the  matter.     Vexed 
but   resolute,  they  dissolved   the  contract.      Nineteen 
emigrants  returned  to  London,  among  them  Cusmau 
and  his  family ;  the  rest  were  taken  on  board  the  larger 
ship  with  what  provisions  they  could  carry  away,  and 
thus  for   the  third  time  they  left  the  shores  of  their 
fatherland. 

*  That  is,  emigrants,  the  sailors  not  being  comprised. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ARRIVAL  AND  TREATY  OF  THE  8BTTLBR8.  FOUNDING 
OF  NEW  PLYMOUTH.  FIRST  INTBRC0UR8B  WITH  THE 
NATIVES,  1620  AND  162]. 

The  goal  of  the  pilgrims  was  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson. 
Shortly  before  their  departure,  the  company  of  Plymouth 
had  good  hopes  of  receiving  that  comprehensive  patent 
which  was  to  assure  them  the  exclusive  possession  of 
New  England,  and   the  sole  right  of  trading  on  its 
coasts.     Weston  and  some  other  chief  undertakers  ac- 
cordingly proposed  to  the  wanderers,  rather  to  take  at 
once  the  way  to  this  land,  where  greater  trading  advan- 
tages would  accrue  to  them.      But  the  climate  could 
have  but  little  attractions  for  the  pilgrims ;    the  canras- 
sing  for  a  new  patent  with  the  society  of  Plymouth  had 
only  occasioned  fresh  delays  ;    moreover  worldly  profit 
was  not  in  the  least  degree  comprised  in  their  views  of 
a  future  home,  consequently  the  proposition  had  no 
effect  with  them.     Nevertheless  the  hand  of  God  led 
them,  against  their  wishes,  to  this  goal,  to  which  they  had 
not  turned  their  thoughts.    Without  doubt  it  was  better 
for  them.     For  although  a  milder  climate  and  a  more 
fruitful  soil  would  have  more  favoured  a  settlement  on 
the  Hudson,  it  would  there  have  been  impossible  to  avoid 
a  hostile  rivalship  with  the  Dutch,  who,  ever  since  1613, 
had  been  building  huts  on  its  banks,  and  contemplated 
still  greater  plans.     Again,  the  land  was  tenanted  by 
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many  warlike  races  of  Indians,  against  whom  their  little 
band  would  have  been  of  small  avail,  whilst,  as  we  shall 
shortly  see,  the  place  whither  chance  led  them  had 
lately  been  freed  from  the  aborigines  by  a  plague,  which 
had  carried  them  off,  and  hence  they  had  no  claims  to 
dread  from  that  quarter.  But  heaven  ordained  that 
there  should  be  no  want  of  difficulties  and  trials  of 
another  kind. 

Notwithstanding  their  course  lay  to  the  south,  the 
master  stood  towards  the  north.  Unfavourable  winds 
prevented  them,  often  for  days  together,  from  leaving  the 
place ;  storms  drove  them  in  an  adverse  direction  and 
shattered  and  injured  the  vessels.  Where  there  were 
so  many  women  and  children,  there  could  be  no  want  of 
infirmity  and  sickness.  For  among  the  emigrants  there 
were  only  seventy-four  men.  Eighteen  of  them  brought 
with  them  their  wives,  some  grown  up  daughters  and 
female  servants ;  the  children  were  very  numerous.  The 
wife  of  Stephen  Hopkins  was  delivered  at  sea  of  a  boy 
called  Oceanus.  A  young  man,  servant  of  Dr.  Fuller, 
their  physician,  died.  They  were  two  months  and  three 
days  at  sea  without  seeing  land.  At  length,  on  the  ninth 
of  November,  at  day  break,  they  descried  Cape  Cod, 
discovered  by  Captain  Gosnold  in  1602,  and  so  called  on 
account  of  the  number  of  stockfish,  and  which  had  since 
then  been  repeatedly  touched  at  by  fishing  ships,  and 
was  known  to  them  by  John  Smith's  chart.  They  now 
saw  their  error  and  steered  towards  the  south,  but  in 
the  course  of  the  day  they  came  among  so  many  shal« 
lows  and  breakers,  that  they  found  themselves  in  the 
greatest  danger,  and  after  laying  to  for  the  night  tired 
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with  the  continued  difficulties,  they  ran,  driven  by  the 
wind,  into  the  harbour  of  Cape  Cod. 

The  shores  of  this  bay,  now  almost  stripped  of  trees, 
were  then  thickly  set  with  oaks,  firs,  junipers,  and  wild 
vines,  and  in  spite  of  their  being  clothed  in  the  garb  of 
a  fast  fleeting  autumn,  smiled  on  the  weary,  rest-seek- 
ing wanderers.  The  eleventh  of  November,  a  Saturday, 
arrived  before  they  could  find  a  place  to  cast  anchor. 
The  first  thing  they  did,  as  soon  as  the  ship  lay  to,  wasto 
sink  down  on  their  knees  and  oflTer  up  fervent  thanks  to 
heaven.  But  at  the  same  time  worldly  matters  were 
not  forgotten.  A  discontented,  unquiet  spirit  had 
been  visible  from  time  to  time  among  some  of  them.  It 
was  indisputably  necessary  to  come  to  an  understanding 
for  the  sake  of  harmony  and  order,  and  to  give  the 
constitution  and  form  of  a  self-supporting  body  to  their 
community,  small  in  number  bat  strong  in  will.  The 
heads  of  the  community,  but  so  only  through  supe- 
riority of  mind  and  character,  for  in  rank  all  were  alike, 
met  together  and  drew  up  the  following  writing,  which 
was  willingly  subscribed  by  all  the  seventy-four  men. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  We,  the  undersigned, 
true  subjects  of  our  dread  ruler,  king  James,  who  have 
undertaken  this  journey  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
furtherance  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  well  as  for  the 
honor  of  our  king  and  country,  to  plant  the  first  colony 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  unite  and  bind  our- 
selves by  the  present  act,  mutually  and  most  solemnly 
in  the  presence  of  God  and  one  another  to  a  civic  state 
body,  to  our  better  ordering,  and  to  the  upholding 
and  furthering  of  the  above  named  aims ;  and  by  virtue 
of  this,  from  time  to  time,  to  arrange,  lay  down,  and 
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introduce  such  right  and  reasonable  ordinations,  reso- 
lutions, constitutions,  and  offices,  as  shall  be  found 
fitted  for  the  general  good  of  the  settlement.  To  which 
we  promise  all  due  submission  and  obedience." 

Thus  then  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  became  the 
birth-place  of  the  first  democratic  constitutional  diploma 
of  the  future  free  states,  and  which  is  yet  regarded  with 
joyful  pride  by  their  latest  descendants,  as  the  ground- 
work of  their  freedom  and  independence.  The  middle 
ages,  as  Bancroft  remarks,  witnessed  many  charters  and 
constitutions,  but  they  were  only  treaties  for  immunities, 
partial  freedoms,  patents  of  nobility,  and  grants  of 
civic  privileges,  or  restrictions  of  the  sovereign  power, 
for  the  benefit  of  feudal  institutions.  In  the  cabin  of 
the  Mayflower  humanity  again  received  her  rights,  and 
founded  a  government  based  on  like  rights  and  laws  for 
the  general  weal. 

Hereupon  John  Carver  was  with  one  voice  appointed 
governor  for  the  first  year.  Carver  was  a  man  who,  by 
wisdom,  honesty,  and  firmness,  had  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  society.  He  had  possessed  property  in 
England,  but  had  sacrificed  it  entirely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  two  emigrations  of  the  community,  and  he  sacrificed 
to  it  more  than  gold.  When  at  a  later  period,  the 
strangers  were  so  fearfully  visited  by  sickness  and  sufier- 
ing,  his  good  temper  and  pious  humanity  made  him,  in 
spite  of  his  superiority,  the  most  active  and  cherished 
nurse,  and  the  diaries  of  his  comrades  relate  of  him  that 
he  was  not  ashamed  of  the  lowest  services,  till  after  a 
short  time  his  efforts  and  the  climate  told  upon  his 
health. 

On  the  self  same  day,  fifteen  or  sixteen  well  armed 
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men  were  fient  on  flbore  to  bring  wood,  of  which  they 
had  run  .hort.  «nd  to  search  the  banks.  They  however 
found  all  waste  and  free  from  human  beings,  and 
brought  back  in  the  evening  no  very  encouraging  tid- 
ing« The  following  day  was  Sunday,  and  it  was  quite 
in  consonance  with  their  character,  that  though  they 
anxiously  longed  to  be  on  shore,  and  feel  the  ground 
after  a  passage  of  sixty-seven  days,  they  still  remained 
„uietin  the  ship,  and  assembled  for  the  sabbath  devo- 
tion But  on  Monday,  all  took  to  the  shore,  especially 
the  women,  who  wanted  to  wash.  The  weather  how- 
ever was  rough  «nd  wet.  Not  only  the  ship  lay  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  off,  but  the  boatcould  not  come  with- 
in bow-.hot  of  the  shore,  and  wading  through  the  water 
gave  nearly  all  of  them  severe  colds.  Many  a  one  laid 
here  the  seeds  of  an  early  death. 

The  question  now  arose,  if  this  place  were  proper  for 
a  settlement.  A  good  harbour,  the  countless  number 
of  whales  which  played  about  them,  and  promised  a 
rich  yearly  harvest,  seemed  to  speak  for  it.  They  re- 
gretted much  not  having  here  tlie  necessary  implements, 
for,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  master,  who  was 
well  skilled  in  such  matter«,  they  could  have  made 
£3000  to  £4,000  a  year  by  the  oil.  But  what  recom- 
mended this  particularly,  was  their  earnest  desire  to  be 
at  their  goal  in  this  melancholy  «eason.  On  the  other 
side,  the  place  was  not  very  suitable;  the  seamen  «poke 
of  better  harbour«,  and  they  also  believed  they  had 
seen  a  river  on  entering  the  bay,  which  perhaps  offered 
more  inviting  shores,  and  then,  looking  at  the  matter  m 
every  light,  it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  be  over-ha«ty, 
perhaps  only  to  break  np  again.  Hence  it  was  resolved, 
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before  coming  to  a  decisioo,  to  make  some  Yoyages  of 
discorery.  Bat  the  sloop  was  injared,  the  carpenter 
promised  to  have  it  ready  again  in  six  days,  instead  of 
whichy  fourteen  and  more  passed.  In  the  meantime  it 
seemed  impossible  to  lie  idle,  and  some  courageoos  men 
resolred  to  penetrate  further  into  the  conntry. 

Their  leader  was  Miles  Standish.  This  man,  though 
of  middle  years,  had  fought  as  officer  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  was  of  such  a  little  contemptible  shape,  that 
a  brother  passenger  pointed  him  out  as  Captain  Shrimp ; 
but  being  possessed  of  the  most  undaunted  determi- 
nation, and  heroic  spirit,  he  long  remained  the  knight 
of  the  colony.  Of  impetuous  spirit,  he  was  yet  cool  in 
danger,  and  everywhere  when  warlike  deeds  were  to  be 
done,  it  was  an  understood  thing  that  he  was  to  lead. 
His  attachment  to  the  wanderers,  which  never  under- 
went the  least  abatement,  had  something  mysterious  in 
it.  He  had  become  acquainted  with,  and  attached  to, 
the  community  in  Leyden.  But  at  setting  out  he  was 
not  really  a  member,  and  in  the  course  of  their  long 
and  intimate  intercourse,  he  never  seems  to  have  joined 
their  church.  Nevertheless,  he  must  have  approved  of 
their  maxims,  when  he,  a  man  of  noble  family,  and  not 
without  good  prospects  at  home,  staked  life  and  blood 
to  procure  them  a  home.  He  enjoyed  moreover  the 
most  unbounded  confidence.  Always  in  possession  of 
some  authority,  he  was  in  his  later  days  elevated  to  be 
tbeir  treasurer,  and  it  was  always  acknowledged,  with 
thankful  hearts,  that  to  him  alone  they  owed  their  pre- 
servation. 

*  He  died  in  1656,  *'  at  an  advanced  age/'  and  must  consequently 
have  been,  at  the  time  of  amval  there,  between  thirty  and  forty. 
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trodden  by  the  foot  of  the  European,  and  they  after- 
ivards  learnt  that  a  French  ship  had  some  years  pre- 
viously been  wrecked  here. 

Three  or  four  days  they  roved  about  in  the  wood- 
lands of  the  dreary  promontory,  always  hoping  to  dis- 
cover something  cheering.  At  last,  weary  with  climbing 
up  and  down  the  snow  clad  hills,  and  housing  in  the 
cold,  wet  winter  evenings  in  the  open  air,  sheltered  only 
by  the  half  frozen  firs,  they  returned  (Dec.  ist)  deeply 
depressed  to  the  ship.  Here  a  newly  arrived  stranger 
awaited  them.  Mrs.  Susanna  White  had  in  the  mean 
time  been  delivered  of  a  boy,  who  was  called  Peregrine, 
and  who,  from  being  the  first  child  born  in  the  new 
fatherland,  obtained  a  sort  of  fame  among  his  de- 
scendants, and  even  forty-seven  years  after,  received  for 
this  particular  merit  a  present  from  the  legislature  of 
200  acres,  and  what  is  more  in  this  land  of  movement, 
his  descendants  are  still  living  in  the  same  district  and 
boast  of  their  origin,  which  as  it  were  gave  their  ances- 
tors first  the  right  on  the  honoured  land  of  liberty.* 

But  for  this  one  on  whom  the  light  of  a  new  world 
smiled,  there  were  many  for  whom  it  was  extinguished. 
The  diaries  of  December,  kept  by  many  of  the  chief 
settlers  with  the  greatest  conscientiousness,  began  again 
to  report  deaths.  Not  a  day  which  is  not  indicated  by 
some  painful  separation.  Carver  lost  a  young  son. 
Another  emigrant,  Chilton,  left  behind  a  widow  and 
orphan  daughter.      The  most  of  them  were  ill ;    the 

*  If  there  are  any  inhabitant!  of  the  United  States,  who  especially 
clea?e  to  the  sod,  they  are  the  descendants  of  the  first  settlers  of  New 
Plymouth.  Descendants  of  nearly  every  one  of  those  who  left  any  family 
at  aU  are  to-be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth. 
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neeesn^  of  finding  a  baren  of  repose  became  constantly 
more  ai^^t.  On  the  I6th,  tbe  most  vigorous,  Carver, 
Bradford,  Winslow,  and  above  all  Captain  Standiab, 
«gbteen  in  all  seamen  included,  started  anew.  The  daj 
after  their  departure,  Dorotb;  tbe  wife  of  Bradford  foil 
overboard  and  was  drowned,  and  we  find  this  misfortnoe 
so  cursorily  noticed  that  we  may  conclode  how  familiar 
the  image  of  death  had  become  to  the  pious  emigrants 
in  these  days  of  severe  trial. 

The  plan  was  this  time  to  sail  round  the  bay.  In  the 
evening  they  arrived  at  the  south  east  shore,  the  present 
Eastham.  From  the  boat  they  saw  a  great  body  of 
Indians  busy  catting  up  a  grampus ;  with  great  difficulty 
they  found  a  landing  place  among  tbe  shallows.  The 
cold  bad  now  become  greater  than  they  had  ever  ex- 
perienced. Their  clothes  stiff  frozen  on  them  were  as 
rigid  as  iron,  and  were  with  difficulty  thawed  by  the  fire 
which  they  kindled  in  a  sort  of  but,  constructed  with 
great  labour  and  intended  for  night  quarters  on  the  shore. 
.The  next  morning  they  parted  into  two  companies,  eight 
skirted  about  tbe  shores  in  the  sloop,  the  others  pene- 
trated into  the  country,  and  agun  found  nothing  but 
graves  and  wasted  deserted  huts.  No  human  being  was 
there.  Night  again  brought  tbe  friends  tc^ether,  and 
tbe  trouble  they  had  had  on  the  preceding  evening  to 
procure  themselves  a  miserable  dwelling,  was  again 
endured  a  fow  miles  from  yesterday's  landing  place. 

Oo  the  third  morning  they  prepared  by  day  break, 
bnt  had  scarcely  finished  their  morning  prayer,  before 
they  were  surprised  by  a  loud  strange  yell.  "  Indians ! 
Indians !"  cried  one  of  the  party,  and  already  the  arrows 
flew  around  them.    Tbey  immediately  seized  their  guns. 
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a  few  shots  set  the  Indians  in  fall  flight,  not  one  English- 
man  being  wounded.  They  gathered  the  arrows  that  lay 
scattered  on  the  ground,  and  afterwards  sent  home  by 
the  Mayflower  a  number  to  their  friends  as  a  remarkable 
curiosity.  But  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  thank  God 
that  they  had  overcome  the  danger,  and  to  name  the 
place  "  The  First  Encounter." 

The  pilot,  who  accompanied  them  and  who  had  been 
here  before  perhaps  with  Smith  or  Hunt,  had  told  them 
of  a  good  harbour  in  this  bay,  and  which  they  wished  to 
arriye  at.    They  had  travelled  fifteen  miles  along  the 
shore  without  seeing  anything  that  could   give  them 
hopes.    Then  it  began  to  rain  and  snow  violently,  a 
strong  wind  rose  and  broke  thie  rudder,  the  sea  ran 
high,  and  in  the  evening  the  wind  rose  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  oiast  was  split  and  the  sails  were  carried  over« 
board,   exposing  them  to  all  the  fiiry  of  the  waves. 
The  north-east  wind  drove  them  into  a  small  bay  which 
they  believed  to  be  the  wished-for  harbour.    Just  then 
the  pilot,  bereft  of  all  self-possession,  cried  out,  **  God  be 
merciful  to  us,  I  have  never  seen  this  place  !*'    They 
would  have  been  lost  among  the  shallows,  had  not  one 
of  the  steersmen  called  to  the  rowers  to  put  the  ship 
about  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  brought  it  again  into  the 
open  bay.    In  the  dark  and  amid  a  furious  rain   they 
arrived  at  a  place  where  a  landing  seemed  practicable. 
The  wish  to  dry  them  selves  by  the  fire  they  had  lighted 
with  such  trouble  made  them  forget  the  danger  of  fidling 
into  the  bands  of  savages,  and  thus  they  spent  the  fearful 
night. 

Next  morning  they  found  that  they  had  got  upon  a 
littte  island  which  they  called  Clarke's  Island,  in  honor 
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of  Clarke  the  steersman  who  had  first  set  foot  on  it, 
and  this  name  it  still  bears.  Clarke  afterwards  settled 
among  tbem.  Great  efforts  were  always  made  to  attain 
this  kind  of  honor  of  first  setting  foot  on,  and  giving  a 
name  to,  a  spot.  A  young  man,  Edward  Dotey,  in  the 
service  of  Hopkins,  wanted  to  spring  on  shore  bat  was 
held  back,  with  the  severe  reproach  that  he  wanted  to 
claim  an  honor  he  had  no  right  to.  The  cliffs  of  this 
bay,  on  which  the  night  previous  they  had  been  so  nearly 
wrecked,  were  called  Garnet's  Nose,  and  in  course  of 
time  a  lighthouse  was  erected  on  them  to  prevent 
similar  dangers. 

The  day  passed  away  in  searching  the  island,  which 
they  found  uninhabited,  and  in  drying  their  clothes  and 
repairing  their  weapons.  Opposite  them  lay  the  con- 
tinent, and  who  can  doubt  their  anxiety  to  reach  it  and 
ascertain  the  possibility  of  making  a  settlement?  But 
the  next  day  was  the  sabbath,  and  they  would  have 
dreaded  to  insult  God  by  taking  advantage  for  earthly 
purposes  of  the  returning  bright  sky.  In  the  feeling 
that  they  had  now  more  need  than  ever  of  God's 
assistance,  they  curbed  their  impatient  hearts,  and  com- 
bated as  far  as  was  possible  all  thoughts  of  worldly 
plans  and  advantages,  allowed  no  conversation  about 
them,  and  devoted  the  whole  day  to  prayer  and  reading 
the  holy  Scriptures.  Facts  of  this  kind  are  too  character- 
istic of  the  times  and  men  not  to  be  admissible  in  detail. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  11th  December,  they  ex- 
amined the  harbour  which  they  found  navigable,  and 
the  shores,  in  which  they  discovered  with  joy  corn  fields 
and  flowing  streams,  with  sweet  water  of  a  pleasant  taste. 
It  did  not  seem  advisable  in  this  advanced  season  of  the 
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year  to  seek  further  after  a  spot  for  settlement.  They 
accordingly  returned,  without  delay,  to  the  ship,  where 
the  news  awakened  great  joy.  This  day,  Dec.  lltb, 
old  style,  22nd  new  style,  is  still  celebrated  in  the  United 
States  as  the  day  of  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims.  Songs» 
speeches,  parties,  excursions,  illustrate  it,  and  perhaps 
on  no  day  of  the  year,  if  we  except  the  4th  of  July,  has 
the  proud  American  a  better  opportunity  of  displaying 
the  endless  advantages  which  he,  according  to  his  never 
swerving  conviction,  enjoys  above  all  nations  of  the 
earth,  freedom,  independence,  strong  religious  sense 
and  expanded  intellect ! 

The  15th  of  December  the  ship  entered  the  longed- 
for  haven,  and  a  few  days  after,  they  had  agreed  about 
the  place  of  settlement,  for  which  they  chose  an  elevated 
piece  of  ground  that  had  once  been  built  on.  A  fort 
was  to  be  raised  on  a  hill  nigh  at  hand  overlooking  the 
bay.  They  now  went  to  work,  and  wood  was  felled 
and  prepared,  in  order  first  of  all  to  build  a  general 
meeting  and  storing  house,  wherein  one  party  housed 
for  the  night  whilst  the  other  returned  to  the  ship.  The 
seamen  helped  them  greatly,  though  like  the  settlers 
few  of  them  were  well.  Of  the  latter,  some  died  before 
the  end  of  this  month,  and  of  the  seamen  only  the  half 
ever  lived  to  return  to  England,  whither  the  ships  went 
in  the  April  following.  Alarmed,  but  not  checked,  from 
time  to  time  by  the  wild  cry  of  the  Indians,  whose 
abiding  places,  they  recognized  by  the  distant  smoke, 
they  securely  finished  their  store  house,  brought  thither 
their  goods  from  the  ship,  and  divided  the  ground  into 
nineteen  parts,  separating  themselves  at  the  same  time 
into  as  many  families;  and  adding  for  tie  better  pre. 
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they  were,  now  that  necessity  arged  them,  to  try  their 
best.  One  after  another  gave  way.  The  greater 
part  were  certainly  young,  vigorous  men.  William 
Bradford  was  not  yet  thirty-two;  Edward  Winslow  was 
twenty-six  ;  Howland,  betrothed  to  Carver's  daughter, 
and  Alden  were  young ;  others,  as  Standish,  AUerton, 
and  Hopkins,  were  of  middle  age.  But  among  them 
were  also  some  aged  men  ;  Carver  was  in  years,  and 
the  venerable  Brewster  verging  upon  hoar  old  age. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  he  and  Standish  who,  for  a  long 
time,  had  to  take  care  of  all  the  others ;  the  convales- 
cents, wearily  dragging  themselves  along,  had  scarce 
strength  enough  to  bury  the  dead.  They  were  shovelled 
into  the  sand  on  the  sea  shore,  and  every  trace  of  a 
grave  carefully  obliterated,  that  the  Indians  might  not 
come  and  mutilate  the  corpses.*  A  number  of  young 
women  well  brought  up  and  accustomed,  if  not  to  the 
luxuries  of  high  life,  yet  still  to  the  comforts  of  the 
middle  station,  were  carried  off  during  these  three 
months.  In  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  Standish,  AUer- 
ton, and  Winslow  lost  their  wives.  But  the  life  of  a 
weakly  woman  is  little  where  a  state  is  to  be  founded 
and  a  church  built ;  there  the  wise  counsel  and  strong 
arm  of  man  are  alone  of  service.  The  existence  of 
woman  only  becomes  valuable  when  her  social  spirit 
is  ennobled,  and  her  domestic  being  regulated  by  civil- 

*  On  the  decliYitj  of  a  hill  called  Cole's  Hill,  directlj  over  the  place 
-where  they  had  landed,  and  cluae  to  their  iirtt  settlement.  According  to 
others,  they  lefelled  the  ground,  and  sowed  it,  in  order  to  conceal  from 
the  Indians  the  multitude  of  deaths  and  the  decrease  in  their  own  num- 
bers. Men  of  the  present  generation  still  remember  that  from  time  to 
time  the  bones  were  washed  away  from  the  beach  bj  the  wares. 
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ization.    Bendps  the  belief  that  onlj  lore  to  the  Creaior 
sanctifies  the  heart,  that  the  strong,  warm  lore  to  the 
created  thing  has  something  sinfhl  in  it,  excludes  all  la- 
dhridmal  lave^  and  if  any  trace  of  it  still  lurks  in  the 
sonl  of  a  genuine  severe  puritan,  it  can  only  be  excused, 
at  best,  as  human  weakness,  and  the  pang  of  sorrow 
for  the  lored  one  who  is  lost  for  ever,  is  only  justi- 
fied by  the  recollection  "  that  Jesus  also  wept«"    To 
find  another  godly  spouse  among  the  remaining  Christian 
widows  and  virgins  was  the  urgent  care  of  the  widowed 
men.     Edward  Winslow,  six  weeks  after  the  death  of 
his  wife  Elizabeth,  whom  he  had  wedded  in  Holland, 
married   the  mother  of  little  Per^rine  White,  who 
only  became  a  widow  ten  weeks  previously,  and  who, 
in  such  a  wilderness  might  well  feel  a  longing  to  find 
another  protector  for  herself  and  a  father  for  her  orphan. 
This  marriage  is  marked   as  the  first  in  the  colony. 
Standish,  it  appears,  would  gladly  hare  taken  prece* 
deuce  in  this.     For  we  are  told  that  he  strove  after 
Priscilla  Mullins,  and  her  father  is  also  mentioned  in 
the  affair.     Now,  as  Rose  Standish  died  on  the  29th  of 
January,  and  William  Mullins  the  21st  of  February, 
i^carcely  fourteen  days  can  have  elapsed  between  his  be- 
coming a  widower  and  bis  wooing  again.  Priscilla  seems 
however  to  have  had  enough  virgin  feeling,  to  feel  herself 
injured  by  it.    For  when  John  Alden,  a   fine  blooming 
young  man,  Tiho  was  sent  by  the  gallant  captain  to 
ask  the  bride  in  marriage,  had  delivered  in  bis  proposal 
in  the  presence  of  her  father,  she  reuiaioed  some  time 
silent,  and,  at  length,  eyeing  him  arrhly,  said,  '*  But, 
John,  why  do  you  not  rather  speak  for  yourself?"  a 
hint  which  John  did  not  require  to  be  repeated,  though 
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he  afterwards  became  one  of  the  most  severe  paritans.* 
By  this,  he  is  said  to  have  converted  Standish  into  a 
mortal  enemy,  albeit  the  union  of  their  children  would 
seem  to  indicate  the  contrary.  Standish  moreover  found 
a  spouse  among  the  new  arrivals,  and  in  1623,  we  find 
him  again  mentioned  as  being  married.  Allerton  and 
Bradford  also  repaired  their  losses  within  a  short  time. 

But  death  did  not  confine  its  ravages  to  the  women 
alone.  The  young,  strong  men  were  carried  off  in  the 
greatest  number  perhaps,  because  they  exposed  them- 
selves the  most  of  all.  The  principal  malady  was 
scrofula.  At  the  end  of  March  only  fifty-five  remained 
of  the  100  who  had  arrived. 

Misfortunes  of  another  kind  were  not  wanting:.  Thev 
had  scarcely  finbhed  their  common  hall  when  it  was 
burned  down.  With  great  labour  they  rescued  the 
goods  and  beds  which  had  been  piled  up  there.  Some 
of  the  settlers,  urged  inland  by  the  wish  to  discover 
something  favourable,  lost  themselves  for  days  in  the 
woods,  and  awakened  the  anxiety  of  their  fi-iends.  The 
wolves  they  saw  there,  were  taken  by  them,  who  had 
never  before  seen  any,  for  lions ;  and  the  accounts  given 
of  them  were  heard  with  awe.  They  could  never  bring 
to  a  stand  any  of  the  Indians,  whom  from  time  to  time 
they  saw  at  a  distance,  for  they  fled  as  soon  as  ap- 
proached, and  deep  melancholy  preyed  on  every  mind. 
Thus  bereft  of  counsel  and  consolation  in  a  strange  and 
deserted  land,  only  their  firm  faith  and  devotion  to  the 
inscrutable  decree  of  the  Lord  could  preserve  them. 

*  If  there  be  any  ftuthority  for  the  tradition  that  John  Alden  carriid 
home  Priflcina,  for  want  of  a  horae.  on  an  oi«  which  he  led  by  a  string 
fiiatened  to  a  ring  in  its  nose,  he  must  have  watted  long  and  patiently, 
for  homed  cattle  were  only  introduced  some  years  after. 
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The  Ut  of  March  bad  brought  better  veather,  the 
air  of  spring  and  the  eong  of  the  birds  in  the  woods  re> 
vived  them.  Then  came  all  at  once  a  vigorous  Indian 
armed  trith  bow  and  arrow,  who  made  straight  up  to  the 
common  ball,  and  saluted  them  in  English  with  the 
words,  "  Welcome  Eaglisbmea."  Their  astonishment 
and  joy  were  equally  great.  He  was  a  sagamore  from 
the  north  countries,  who  had  learned  some  broken 
English  from  the  fishers  and  skippers  at  Monhiggoo, 
an  island  near  the  coast  of  Maine,  where  they  bad  their 
bead-statioD.  For  the  last  eight  months  he  had  been 
among  some  neighbouring  tribes,  and  bore  the  name  of 
Samoset.  He  was  the  first  Indian  who  had  approached 
them,  or  from  whom  they  could  gain  any  intelligence, 
and  as  one  may  easily  imagine,  there  was  no  lack  of 
hospitality  on  their  part.  From  him  they  learned  that 
the  race  inhabiting  Cape  Cod,  and  with  whom  they  had 
the  encounter,  were  called  Xausetts,  that  they  hated  the 
English  on  account  of  the  crime  committed  by  captain 
Hunt,  and  bad  shortly  before  slain  several  of  them. 
These  were,  without  doubt,  fishers  who  had  come  hither 
from  Monhiggon.  Perhaps  bis  news  also  related  to 
the  events  which  occurred  under  captmn  Dermer.  They 
heard,  however,  a  better  account  of  their  chosen  place 
of  abode,  which  secured  tbem  an  undisputed  right  of 
possession.  The  place,  according  to  liio),  and  confirmed 
by  all  later  accounts,  was  called  Patupet ;  four  years 
previoosly  a  plague  had  raged  here  which  had  extir- 
pated the  entire  race,  so  that  nothing  human  remained 
alive.  Now  for  the  first  time  they  comprehended  the 
waste  state  of  the  country,  and  the  great  number  of 
burying  places. 
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This  was  the  commencement  of  a  brisk  intercourse, 
and,  at  last,  led  to  sach  an  influx  of  Indians,  that  the 
settlers,  wearied  by  their  curiosity,  and  disturbed  in 
their  work,  were  soon  obliged  to  set  bounds  to  it.  Sa- 
moset  however  brought  with  him  a  friend,  whose  ac- 
quaintance proved  of  the  greatest  value.  This  was 
Squanto,  (Tisquantum),  a  Pokanokit,  of  the  race  of 
Patupet,  and  the  only  one  remaining ;  he  was  the  same 
man  who  had  been  carried  off  prisoner  by  Hunt,  and 
had,  at  his  return,  by  his  warm  intercession,  saved 
Dermer's  life.  During  a  stay  of  some  years  in  Eng- 
land, he  had  learned  enough  of  the  language  to  make 
himself  intelligible  without  trouble,  and  became  after- 
wards their  interpreter ;  which  was  to  them  an  inesti- 
mable advantage.  He  came  as  messenger  of  Massasoit, 
the  sagamore,  or  chief  of  the  nearest  Indian  tribe. 
Immediately  after  this,  '*the  king"  himself  appeared 
on  the  nearest  hill,  but  though  at  the  head  of  sixty  men 
he  did  not  venture  nearer,  till  Edward  Winslow  was 
sent  to  meet  him,  and  remained  during  the  visit  as 
hostage  with  the  chiefs  brother  Quadequima. 

He  then  came  with  twenty  men,  who  left  their  bows 
and  arrows  behind,  and  was  received  by  Standish  and 
six  musketeers  with  military  honors.  The  solemn  re- 
ception of  this  king  in  a  house  where  the  green  cloth 
and  cushions  were  arranged  for  the  occasion,  until  the 
governor  appeared  accompanied  by  drums,  trumpets, 
and  musketeers,  has  in  it  something  unspeakably  comic, 
whilst  John  Carver  kissed  the  chiefs  hand,  and  he 
John's  cheek.  The  Indian  thus  unexpectedly  honored, 
shook  with  fright  from  head  to  foot,  and  when  a  glass 
of  brandy  was  offered  as  a  sign  of  hospitality,  he  took 
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sucb  a  hearty  pull  at  it  that  he  immedialelf  broke  out 
into  a  violent  persptratJOQ,  and  Ecarcely  knew  bow  to 
eoutain  tbe  agony  of  fear  lie  ^¥as  in.  In  the  meantime, 
witli  Squanto's  belp,  a  treaty  was  soon  brought  about 
by  which  both  parties  reciprocally  bound  themselves 
to  friendship  and  mutual  assistance,  delivering  up  of  I 
criminals.  Sec. ;  it  was  also  stipulated  that  at  mutual 
Ti«its  the  weapons  should  be  laid  aside.  For  more 
than  fifty  years  this  treaty  was  honourably  maiutained. 
The  tribe  of  Indians,  of  which  Massasoit  was  chief, 
dwelt  about  forty  mites  west  of  Plymouth,  in  Lowams, 
now  Bristol,  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  round  about 
a  mountain,  which  was  called  by  the  natives  Montaup, 
which  the  English,  from  the  natural  wish  of  man  to  adapt 
foreign  words  to  liis  own  mouth  and  ideas,  converted  into 
Mount  Hope.  This  race  of  Indians  bore  the  singular 
mime  of  Warapanoges,  and  was  a  branch  of  the  Poka- 
nokets,  a  nation  which  had  some  further  subdivisions,  and 
several  "sachems  or  chiefs."  They  were  all  under  the 
rule  of  our  Wampano^e  friend,  Massasoit,  who  was 
consequeully  a  person  of  great  importance  among  hts 
people.  He  is  described  us  a  man  of  stately  appear- 
ance, and  very  earnest  look.  In  order  to  produce  an 
impression  on  the  English,  he  and  his  attendants  had 
painted  and  smeared  themselves  with  as  many  colours 
an  possible.  In  some  places  their  visages  shone  with 
fat,  in  others  they  were  not  to  be  recognized  for  the 
dirty  red  stripes  they  had  laid  on  them.  So  that  it 
«as  excusable  in  the  governor  to  prefer  kissing  the 
hand  to  the  cheek.  The  cause  which  now  made  him  seek 
the  friendship  of  the  English  was  that  be  was  threatened 
by  his  neighbours,  the  Nurragansetts.and  wished  to  secure 
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the  assistance  of  the  powerful  strangers.  Here  we 
may  as  well  at  once  introduce  to  the  reader  those  Indian 
nations  with  whom  the  settlers  came  in  contact  in  the 
course  of  the  first  fifty  years,  and  who,  at  their  arrival, 
tenanted  the  future  New  England. 

Five  allied  nations  are  to  be  distinguished ;  each 
consisting  of  different  small  tribes  with  one  ruler.  They 
were — First,  the  Pokanokets,  who  dwelt  on  the  penin- 
sula which  forms  the  bay  of  Cape  Cod,  and  on  a  small 
part  of  Rhode  Island,  (the  rest  being  tenanted  as  above 
mentioned,  by  the  Wampanoges,  of  whom  Massasoit 
was  prince) ;  also  the  islands  of  Martha's  Vineyard, 
and  Nantucket.  A  desolating  plague  bad  a  short  time 
before  carried  off  whole  races,  and  greatly  weakened 
the  surviving  ones,  clearing  entire  districts  for  the 
strangers. 

Secondly,  the  Narragansetts,  who  dwelt  to  the  west 
of  them  in  Rhode  Island.  Their  rulers  were  Canonicum, 
(the  English  at  once  twisted  his  Indian  name  into  this 
allied  Latin  one,)  and  his  nephew  Miantonomo.  Both 
play  no  trifling  part  in  the  history  of  New  England, 
and  the  latter  fell  a  victim  to  his  hatred  of  the  intruder«:, 
and  to  their  superiority.  Deeper  inland,  in  the  present 
Connecticut,  especially  in  the  south-east  part,  dwelt — 

Thirdly,  the  tribes  of  Connecticut,  among  whom  the 
warlike  Pequodees,  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  north 
shore  of  the  sound  of  Long  Island,  and  the  Mohicans, 
are  especially  to  be  remarked ;  the  latter,  spread  ove^ 
the  whole  district  between  the  Connecticut  and  tho 
Hudson,  and  once  it  would  seem  as  far  «s  Albany,  had 
been  frequently  conquered  by  the  Pequodees,  and  were 
now  under  their  rule. 
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Fourthly,  the  Massachusetts.  Al  the  arrival  of  the 
settlers,  their  common  chief  Nanepasliemet,  called  the 
New  Moon,  whose  seat  was  at  Medford,  close  to  Boston, 
had  just  died;  and  it  does  not  seem  that  the  vacancy 
was  filled  at  the  time  when  the  English  settled  there. 
The  numeroua  chieftains  of  the  separate  races,  amoug 
whom  was  also  a  woman,  readily  submitted  to  the 
powerful  strangers ;  and  moreover  a  few  years  later  a 
pest  carried  off  the  most  of  the  race.  According  to 
Roger  Williams,  the  firtet  educated  Englishman  who 
learned  the  Indi:in  languages,  they  derive  the  name 
Massachusetts  from  the  blue  mountains  of  their  country, 
even  now  one  of  the  mo^t  characteristic  features  of  this 
state. 

Fifthly,  the  Pawtucketts,  in  the  north  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  in  the  »outh  part  of  New  Hampshire, 
principally  collected  near  the  river  Merriniak.  Their 
chief  was  the  grey  headed  Paasaconaway,  prince  of  the 
Penacooka,  once  a  mighty  powoh  or  conjurer,  who 
mostly  lived  on  lolerahle  terms  with  the  colonists,  and 
who,  with  a  part  of  the  nation,  was  converted  by  Elliot 
to  Christianity. 

To  our  settlers,  the  approach  of  such  an  exalted 
prince  as  Massasoit  showed  himself  to  he,  was  a  real 
consolation  in  their  sufferings.  But  the  end  of  these 
had  not  arrived.  On  the  5th  of  April,  the  ship  returned 
to  England  with  the  half  of  the  seamen  ;  for  while  the 
other  half  found  their  graves  here,  the  recovery  of  the 
living,  who  were  almost  all  prostrated  by  the  scurvv, 
had  to  be  wailed  for  before  the  departure  was  possible. 
On  the  same  morning,  tlovernor  Carver  came  home 
from  a  field,  where  with  Sijuanto's  help  all  were  buried 
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in  planting  corn,  and  on  bis  return  immediately  lost 
all  consciousness,  and  died  in  a  few  days  No  stroke  of 
ill-luck  bad  so  heavily  affected  the  planting,  for  his 
sagacity  and  goodness  bad  won  unbounded  confidence. 
The  blow  broke  his  widow's  heart ;  in  six  weeks  she 
followed  him  to  bis  grave.  It  now  appeared  as  if  the 
severity  of  late  bad  exhausted  itself  on  the  young  settle- 
ment. From  this  time  forth,  we  find  not  only  for  a 
long  time  no  case  of  death  marked  down,  (up  to  the 
close  of  the  year,  only  four  died  besides  Carver,)  but 
the  convalescent  rapidly  grew  strong,  and  there  was 
scarcely  one  of  them  who  did  not  attain  very  long  life. 
Howland  was  eighty;  Brewster,  eighty-four;  Alden, 
eighty-eight ;  Clarke,  ninety-eight.*  Although  severe 
times  followed,  and  especially  next  year  a  want  of  pro- 
visions, which  might  almost  be  called  a  famine  ;  yet  the 
greatest  difficulties  were  overcome,  and  the  settlers,  who 
relied  on  God's  help  and  ever  had  his  commandments 
before  their  eyes,  approached  the  future  with  comforted 
minds. 

For  they  bad  attained  what  they  wanted ;  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion  in  a  form  which  they  believed  to 
be  alone  acceptable  to  God.  Hence  it  happened,  that 
in  spite  of  all  trials  and  chastisements,  for  such  alone 
they  held  their  misery  to  be,  there  was  not  one  of  them 
who  had  repented  of  his  resolution,  or  would  have  wil- 

*  "  The  same  holds  good  of  the  three  or  four  generations  following. 
One  of  Carrer's  grandchildren,  who  was  a  hundred  and  two  years 
old,  worked  (1775)  at  Marchfield  in  a  field  with  kis  son.  grandson,  and 
great-grandson,  whilst  a  babe  of  the  fifth  generation  lay  in  a  house  nigh  at 
hand.**  Belknap  ii.  216.  Among  the  settlers  of  Massachusetts,  the  same 
thing  was  obserred,  namelj,  that  those  who  escaped  the  de? aitationi  of 
the  first  /ear,  for  the  most  part,  attained  great  age. 
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tingly  consented  to  return  to  England  in  the  ship.  Tb«^ 
ardent  moniing  prayer  strengthened  their  minds  for  the 
labours  of  the  day  ;  the  lifting  up  of  their  souls  to  God, 
refreshed  them  at  eventide  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
day's  work,  end  the  common  devotional  exercises  held 
under  Brewster's  direction  in  the  meeting-house, 
knocked  up  out  of  rude  posts,  indemnified  them  on 
the  sabbath  for  the  grievance  of  the  week.  In  the 
meantime  William  Bradford  was  chosen,  in  Carver's 
place,  governor  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Isaac  Allerton 
to  be  his  a'«sistant.  For  a  long  time  the  yearly  choice  fell 
without  any  change  on  thpue  men. 

Bradford  was  a  man  of  uncommon  sagacity,  but  of  a 
delermT nation  in  the  day  of  danger,  which  made  him  be 
reefarded  by  his  friends  as  one  of  their  surest  supports. 
His  maxim  was  to  treat  the  Indians  with  Christian  amity, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  the  necessary  superi- 
ority over  them ;  whilst  he  sought,  before  all  things  to 
prevent  European  weapons  or  powder  being  given  them, 
and  hence  be  was  Justly  incensed  at  the  very  opposite 
conduct  of  the  MassachusettH  colony,  of  which  we  shall 
afterwards  take  notice.  In  hia  intercourse  with  the 
Indians,  he  observed  the  most  scrupuloas  equity  ;  took 
not  a  foot  of  land  without  their  consent,  and  by  means 
of  this,  and  the  resolution  with  which  he  met  their 
cinimi,  he  procured  for  the  little  band  that  folloMed 
him  into  the  wilderness  profound  peace  with  the 
iiHiivPs,  which  was  tiret  interrupted  by  becoming  in- 
volved in  (he  affairs  of  the  other  colonists.  Bradford 
had  been  brought  up  as  a  husbandman  ;  but  hia  mind 
turned  to  higher  things,  and  in  order  to  understand 
the  holy  writings  and  the  works  of  the  fathers  of  the 
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church,  he  bad  learnt  Greek  and  Latin,  and  particularly 
Hebrew.  For  theology  was  the  science  of  the  age,  and 
the  mind  of  every  thinker  was  especially  directed  towards 
it.  He  also  spoke  French  and  Dutch  fluently;  his 
diary  and  his  letters  show  in  every  line  an  intelligent 
and  pious  man.  When  the  wanderers  left  Amsterdam, 
he  was  scarcely  twenty  years  old ;  he  became  their  his- 
torian, their  affairs  were  his ;  and  he  attached  himself 
with  the  most  affectionate  veneration  to  their  leader 
Robinson,  for  whose  speedy  arrival  the  whole  commu- 
nity longed  most  earnestly. 

At  present  it  was  his  wish  to  support  in  the  best  man- 
ner possible  a  good  understanding  with  the  Indians.  It 
was  accordingly  resolved  to  send  Edward  and  Stephen 
Hopkins  to  Massasoit,  in  order  to  carry  him  some  pre- 
sents, and  to  examine  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
could  injure  or  benefit  them.  Squanto,  who  was  mostly 
with  them,  was  to  act  as  their  interpreter.  When  Mas- 
sasoit had  seen  Winslow  for  the  first  time,  he  had 
wished  to  buy  his  sword,  and  one  can  thus  imagine  with 
what  joy  he  now  accepted  as  a  present,  a  horseman's 
red  coat,  set  with  silver  lace.  The  visit,  however,  was 
conducted  to  the  satisfaction  of  all ;  on  the  way  they 
were  joyfully  greeted  by  the  few  they  met  with  in  these 
deserted  regions,  and  treated  with  all  the  liospitality 
which  the  poverty  of  the  people  permitted.  Massasoit 
himself,  the  great  king,  was  so  ill  provided  with  the 
means  of  receiving  them,  that  in  the  course  of  one  day 
and  two  nights,  which  they  passed  with  him,  he  could 
only  offer  them  one  repast,  consisting  of  two  fishes  just 
caught,  and  which  had  to  be  divided  among  forty  per- 
sons.    In  spite  of  this  he  urged  them  to  stay  longer, 
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and  exhausted  himself  in  praise  of  his  glorj.  **  Am  I 
not,"  said  he,  '*  Massasoit,  the  great  king  ?  Lord  of  all 
the  people  in  Lowams,  and  in  such  a  place,  and  in 
such?"  naming  nearly  thirty,  answered  each  time  by 
an  approaching  yell  of  joy  from  his  people.  He  pro- 
mised the  English  exclusive  trade,  and  begged  of  them 
to  hinder  the  Narragansetts,  his  enemies  and  a  powerful 
people  not  desolated  by  the  plague  which  had  destroyed 
his  men,  from  driving  a  trade  with  the  French.  Almost 
famished,  and  quite  disgusted  with  the  dirt  and  horrible 
vermin  of  their  night  quarters,  the  messengers  returned 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  Plymouth,  but  resolved  to  main- 
tain the  union. 

An  opportunity  was  also  soon  found  of  making  up  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  Nawsetts,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  who  bad  formerly  treated 
them  with  such  hospitality.  A  boy,  Francis  Billington, 
who  had  once  occasioned  them  great  terror  by  playing 
in  the  ship  with  some  powder,  lost  himself  in  the  wood, 
and  after  having  nourished  himself  five  days  on  berries, 
arrived  among  the  Nawsetts,  of  which  circumstance 
Massasoit  informed  the  colonists.  Glad  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, Bradford  sent  off  ten  men  in  the  shallop  to  bring 
back  the  boy.  They  were  well  received,  and  presented 
the  chieftains  with  a  pair  of  knives  ;  the  men  were  at 
the  same  time  commissioned  to  make  good  again  the 
com  which  they  had  found  on  their  arrival,  and  this  was 
punctually  executed;  so  that  the  settlers  could  now 
stand  with  pure  consciences  before  the  natives,  as  their 
claim  to  the  land  of  their  deceased  tenants  was  peaceably 
recognized. 

Although  this  eyent  strengthened  their  good  under- 
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standing  with  the  natives,  tbey  had  yet  at  the  same  time 
to  learn  that  they  must  atone  by  doable  conscientious- 
ness for  the  sins  of  their  countrymen.  On  the  journey 
to  the  Nawsetts,  they  were  friendlily  invited  on  shore 
at  Cummaquid,  now  Barnstaple,  and  there  courte- 
ously regaled  by  Lyanough,  the  chieftain  of  the  race, 
a  stately  and  amiable  man.  Then  came  a  grey  old 
woman,  in  appearance  not  less  than  a  hundred  years 
old,  who,  as  soon  as  she  saw  them,  broke  out  into  pas- 
sionate execrations,  accompanied  by  piteous  cries  and 
tears.  They  heard  that  the  three  sons  of  this  unhappy 
creature  had  been  carried  away  by  Hunt,  and  that  she 
was  now  leading  a  joyless  old  age,  without  help  or  stay. 
The  Englishmen  were  painfully  affected;  expressed 
aloud  in  the  most  decided  manner  their  detestation  of 
Hunt's  doings,  and  assured  them  that  no  Indian  need 
dread  such  treatment  from  them.  By  this,  but  still 
more  by  all  sorts  of  small  presents,  they  at  last  succeeded 
in  appeasing  the  old  woman  in  some  degree. 

Among  the  Nawsetts  they  heard  that  Massasoit  had 
been  attacked  by  the  Naragansetts,  which  was  confirmed ; 
they  also  heard  that  a  chief  named  Corbitant,  who  was 
subject  to  the  former,  had  sought  to  excite  the  tribes 
against  them.  Squanto  was  sent  off  to  negociate  a 
good  understanding,  but  was  seized  by  Corbitant,  and 
Hobomak,  a  subject  of  Massasoit,  who  had  settled  among 
the  English  and  showed  them  uncommon  devotion,  was 
threatened  by  him.  But  the  colonists,  however  weak 
in  number  they  were,  and  desirous  of  peace  from  in- 
clination as  well  as  necessity,  felt  that  there  security 
rested  upon  not  giving  way  in  any  degree  to  the  Indians. 
They  accordingly  sent  off  Standish  with  fourteen  men, 
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nearly  all  of  the  commuuity  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
against  Corbilant,  to  aet  Squanto  free.  Tlie  chieftain 
tied,  tlirue  of  his  men  were  woiiniied,  and  Squaitto 
brought  home  in  triumph. 

The  result  of  thLi  expedition  was  a  redoubted  whh 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
maintain  peace  with  the  dangerous  strangers,  Xine 
chiefs  showed  themselves  willing  to  subscribe  a  writing 
drawn  up  apparently  by  Standish,  in  which  they  ac- 
knowledged the  supremacy  of  King  James ;  among 
them  were  CorbitanI,  Obhatina  a  prince  in  the  bay  uf 
Massachusetls,  and  Quadi^uina  the  brother  and  co- 
regent  of  Massaaoit,  in  the  name  of  the  latter.  Never- 
theless they  continued  to  hear  of  the  hostile  disposition 
of  the  Massachusetts,  a  union  with  whom,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fur  and  fishing,  was  of  the  gre»test  im- 
portance to  them.  A  friendly  hut  armed  embassy, 
which  they  sent  off  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  succeeded  in 
reconciling  them  for  the  present.  They  discovered  a 
new  country  better  cultivated  and  provided  « ith  fortified 
and  castle-like  houses,  indicating  a  more  active  and 
warlike  people.  They  returned  to  Plymouth  richly 
laden  with  beaver  skins,  but  with  the  wish  that  they  had 
settled  more  inland,  a  wish  which  was  ever  and  anon 
called  up  by  the  bad  ground  which  surrounded  them. 

Yet  the  harvest  was  favourable  to  them;  it  brought 
fish,  and  wild  fowl  of  all  kinds ;  and  trade,  fishing, 
and  hunting,  but  above  all  building  houses,  kept  them 
constantly  employed.  By  the  close  of  the  year  they 
had  finished  seven  dwelling  houses,  and  four  store  houses 
and  common  balls ;  besides  many  of  the  former  in 
different  stages  of  erection.      The  society,  led  by   the 
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gOTemor  and  his  assistants,  but  not  acting  in  important 
matters  without  the  general  counsel  of  all  the  men, 
liTed  piously  and  peaceably  with  one  another.  Only 
twice  were  punishments  deemed  necessary.  The  first  fell 
on  John  Billington,  the  father  of  the  above  mentioned  boy, 
areprobate  whodid  not  belong  to  the  community, but  had, 
at  the  especial  recommendation  of  a  patron^  Tentured 
to  attach  himself  to  it  in  London.  In  coarse  terms  he 
refused  to  obey  Standish,  who  in  all  military  matters 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  colony,  and  was  thereupon 
sentenced  to  be  bound  neck  and  heels,  but  was  pardoned 
on  giving  prombe  of  repentance.  A  similar  punish- 
ment was  soon  after  awarded  to  two  young  men  in  the 
service  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  for  having  fought  a  duel ; 
but  on  account  of  their  contrition  they  were  freed  at 
the  expiration  of  an  hour. 

In  November  they  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  ship 
arrive  from  the  fatherland.  It  was  the  Fortune  bring- 
ing thirty-five  new  settlers,  mostly  friends  and  relations. 
Among  these  was  Robert  Cushman,  who  brought  them 
a  new  patent,  obtained  by  the  Society  of  Plymouth, 
somewhat  more  comprehensive  than  that  they  had  taken 
with  them,  and  which  was  now  become  useless*.  Cush^ 
man  only  came  as  envoy  of  the  adventurers,  and  returned 
with  the  ship ;  they  were  also  able  to  send  back  this 
time  plenty  of  skins  and  shingles,  estimated  by  them 
at  £600.  But  on  her  way  home  the  vessel  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  French,  and  thus  all  their  labour  was 

•  This  pAtent  was  also  for  a  long  time  lost ;  nay  its  existence  so  com- 
pletely OTerlooked,  that  the  earlier  historians  of  Plymouth  state  that 
the  colony  existed  till  1629  without  anjr  charter.  Jt  was  accidentally 
discovered  a  few  years  ago  among  the  papers  in  the  Land  Office  at  Boston- 
Morton's  MemoriaL    Appendix,  F. 
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lost.  The  friends  were  agreeably  quartered  among  the 
families  of  the  earlier  settlers,  and  as  after  the  long 
voja^e  they  came  quite  unprovided  witli  eatables,  and 
the  eliip  had  besides  this  to  be  provisioned  fron»  the 
narrowed  stores  of  the  colony,  there  arose  such  a  great 
want  of  victuals  that  the  governor  found  himself  obliged 
to  put  the  whole  society  upon  daily  rations;  to  which, 
ihey  all  cheerfully  submitted. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SECOND    COLONY.      DISPUTES    WITH   THE    INDIANS. 
HUNOEa   AND    OTHER   ILLS.      1624   TO    1627. 

In  such  critical  circumstances,  it  required  all  the  strong 
religious  self-possession  of  our  settlers  to  preTcnt  their 
courage  from  sinking.  The  spring  awoke  them  to  new 
actiyity.  With  the  feeling  that  the  Indians  around 
them  were  not  true  friends,  but  that  on  the  contrary  an 
outbreak  might  be  expected  at  any  moment,  they  fortified 
their  settlement  as  much  as  possible*.  At  the  very 
banning  they  had  planted  their  cannon  on  the  hill 
spoken  of,  south  west  of  the  plain  where  they  had  built 
their  houses.  This  hill  was  now  in  the  course  of  the 
summer  converted  into  a  regular  fortification ;  a  strong 
timbering  was  piled  up  for  a  wall-work  about  it,  covered 
with  a  flat  roof,  and  furnished  with  batteries.  Here 
night  and  day  a  watch  was  held.  When  completed  the 
building,  described  as  strong  and  ornamental,  was  em- 
ployed for  divine  service.  At  an  earlier  period  they  had 
encircled  both  heights  for  about  half  a  mile  in  circum- 

•  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  English,  and  immediatelj  before  the 
thne  when  all  the  chieft  came  to  «olicit  their  friendship,  sereral  Indian 
tribes  had  held  a  meeting  in  a  large  marshy  wood,  and  the  powohs,  or 
oonjnrers,  had  cursed  the  strangers  for  three  days  with  the  most  horrible 
imprecations.  Morton's  Memorial,  63.  The  author  here  remarks,  *'  one 
can  see  what  trouble  Satan  took  to  drcnmrent  the  transplanting  of  the 
gospel  to  New  England." 


•ach  M  tibig  SeUi,  hmttmg  h— tet,  aad  jMogmnng 
pniTiMOM,  MCKs  ^MB^  iD  lai«  dgw»aj(d  sD  tlieir 
aer^a.  Smk  unmpmeati  kcf«  the  laifisos  at  a 
wbokaoBK  diftuec  Tme  it  is  dm  ia  Am  bc^innmg  of 
Ae  jretr,  oee  of  Ute  Nvngusett  tribeap|ieved  smong 
tfaem,  seat  bf  CuioDicas,BBd  leA  a  (wwDe,  which,  when 
opened,  prored  to  be  soote  «now«  atay|>ed  in  a  snake 
This  Sqauito  toM  them  «as  a  dedaratioD  of 
war.  Bat  Bradford  eooUj  wrapped  ap  $ome  powtler 
and  balls  in  a  skin  and  sent  them  br  a  messenger  ;  an 
sBtwer  which  commanded  such  respect,  that  the  Indiana 
did  not  rentnre  to  open  the  skin,  bat  bn>nght  it,  by 
>ome  ronndaboat  waj,  back  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
whites. 

.\nother  time  Sqaanto,  who,  thoagh  not  a  bad  IViend. 
loved  to  make  bb  importance  felt,  endearoured  to  create 
mtstrost  and  discord.  To  this  end  he  bad  told  his  people 
that  tlie  whtt«s  held  the  plagoe  imprisoned  in  a  cellar, 
where  iliey  stored  up  their  powder,  and  only  required  to 
let  it  loose  to  destroy  them  at  pleasure,  while  he  sought 
to  frigliten  the  English  by  means  of  cUndestinely  plotted 
comedy,  which  led  them  to  expect  an  attack  ;  and  all, 
as  it  appeared,  not  to  injure  them,  but  only  to  make 
himself  important.  However,  Hobomak,  who  waa  more 
honest,  explained  the  matter  and  all  appeared  quiet 
tgRtn. 
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In  the  mean  time  Massasoit  had  been  gradually  es- 
tranged from  them  by  Sqoanto's  trickery  and  preten- 
sions.    He  therefore  positively  demanded  that  Sqoanto 
should  be  delivered  up  to  him  ;  and  Bradford,  in  spite 
of  the  value  of  Squanto's  knowledge  of  English  and 
cleverness,  must  have  been  compelled  to  do  this  ac- 
cording to  the  treaty,  had  not  a  lucky  chance  saved 
the  latter.    The  governor  refused  a  pile  of  beaver  skins, 
which  Massasoit  offered  him  for  Squanto's  life,  express- 
ing himself  at  the  same  time,  scornfully  to  the  effect, 
that  no  man's  life  was  purchaseable  at  his  hands.      But 
Squanto,  who  saw  in  the  hands  of  the  messengers,  the 
knife  that  was  to  end  his  life,  stood  with  that  resignation 
peculiar  to  his  people,  and  quietly  awaited  the  decision 
of  the  governor,  when  a  shallop  was  seen  on  the  sea 
making  direct  for  the  plantation.     Bradford  declared  he 
would  wait  and  see  what  she  brought,  upon  which  the 
messengers  departed  in  great  wrath.  Thus  was  Squanto's 
life  saved,  and  a  refoticiliation  with  Massasoit  brought 
about.     But  he  died  soon  afterwards  of  ardent  fever, 
whilst  accompanying  Bradford  on  a  commercial  journey^ 
much  regretted  by  his  English  friends. 

The  boat  which  had  been  seen  was  sent  by  one  of  the 
ships  which  had  come  this  summer  in  great  numbers 
from  England  on  account  of  the  fishing,  and  now  roamed 
abont  the  coasts.  It  brought  an  addition  of  seven  men 
to  the  colony,  sent  by  Weston,  a  merchant,  and  who 
though  they  brought  no  provisions  with  them,  were 
welcomed  at  this  moment  when  workmen  were  so  much 
needed.  Winslow  was  now  sent  to  the  skippers  in  order 
to  purchase  some  provisions,  and  this,  together  with  two 
commercial  journeys  to  Massachusetts  and  Monbiggon, 
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and  a  present  whicK  they  receircd  from  one  of  the 
Bkippere,  rained  corn  enough  to  provide  every  one  with  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  bread  per  (lay  during  the  sammer. 
Bradford  stronglyrecommended  that  itshould  be  delivered 
out  daily,  whereby  alone  some  of  them  were  prevented 
from  starving.  Even  this  they  had  to  eke  out  by  fishing; 
a  difficult  matter  for  them,  their  nets  being  worn  out  or 
injured,  and  they  were  totally  unprovided  with  mate- 
rials to  make  new  ones.  They  were  accordingly  obliged 
to  make  out  with  shell  Bsh,  which  they  could  take  with 
the  band.  When  Wtnslow  returned  from  Monhiggon 
he  was  startled  by  the  appearance  of  bis  friends.  In 
the  mean  time  the  news  of  the  frightful  massacre  in 
Vii^inia  had  reached  them,  (when  347  whites,  liring  in 
the  bosom  of  quiet,  had  been  set  upon  by  the  Indians, 
hypocritically  professing  friendship  to  the  last  minute, 
and  all  murdered  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,)  and 
filled  them  with  horror  and  dread.  Winslow  and 
Standish  also,  while  on  their  joumies,  heard  much  that 
indicated  a  hostile  feeling.  But  still  it  is  probable  that 
oar  colonists  would  have  avoided  all  bloodshed  by  their 
circumspect,  fnendly,  and  yet  resolute  conduct,  had  they 
not  been  involved  in  hostilities  by  another  colony  com- 
posed of  the  most  heterogeneous  elements,  Weston,  the 
merchant  whom  we  have  previously  mentioned,  di^wn- 
tented  with  the  small  gains  brought  him  by  the  capital 
he  had  expended  on  this  enterprise,  resolved  himself  to 
found  a  colony,  and  having  got  a  letter  of  possession  for 
a  piece  of  land  in  Massachusetts,  sent  thither  sixty  men 
in  two  ships  under  the  command  of  his  brother-in-law. 
A  greater  contrast  to  the  former  settlers  could  scarcely 
have  been  found.     Weston,  who  only  wanted  toorkmm, 
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and  who  probably  had  no  idea  of  the  strength  and  en- 
durance which  a  moral  power  gives  to  men,  had  brought 
together  all  sorts  of  useless  vagabonds,  whom  he  an- 
noanced  to  the  planters  of  Plymouth  as  "  tolerably  rude 
and  profane."  Cushman  wrote  by  the  same  ship;  ''They 
are  I  fear  not  the  people  for  us  ;  they  will  not  deal  with 
the  Indians  as  they  ought.  I  beg  of  you  therefore  to 
make  Squanto  understand  that  they  are  quite  a  different 
society  from  ours ;  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  and  that  no  blame  is  to  be  laid  on  us  for  their 
faults.  Still  less  can  we  answer  for  their  faith.''  Even 
their  appearance  was  so  low  that  another  friend,  who 
had  only  seen  them  at  their  departure,  remarked  in  a 
letter ;  "  Mr.  Weston's  people  are  in  the  worst  possible 
condition,  and  to  all  appearance  not  calculated  for  the 
society  of  an  honest  man." 

In  defiance  of  all  these  warnings,  and  though  their 
appearance  quite  confirmed  them,  the  Plymouthers  took 
them  in  as  countrymen,  and  kept  one  party  with  them 
almost  all  the  summer,  whilst  the  strongest  and  healthiest 
journeyed  to  Massachusetts  to  find  a  place  to  settle  in. 
They  decided  on  Wessagussett,  the  present  Weymouth, 
a  little  south  of  Boston ;  the  rest  followed,  except  some 
who  were  sick  and  remained  at  Plymouth,  where  they 
were  attended  by  Dr.  Fuller,  whose  kindness  was  as 
thoroughly  neglected  by  them  after  reaching  Boston 
as  was  the  careful  hospitality  they  had  met  with.     They 
were  scarcely  housed  in  their  place  of  abode  before  com- 
plaints came  from  the  Indians  to  Plymouth,  about  the 
unceasing  thefts  of  com,  a  fact  which  appeared  to  our 
friends  in  Plymouth  the  more  credible,  as  during  their 
stay  there  many  acts  of  thieving  had  occurred. 
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The  harvest  had  turned  out  bad,  and  this,  together 
with  the  unexpected  visit,  had  brought  them  completely 
to  want,  and  they  gladly  hatled  the  arrival  of  two  ships 
laden  with  all  sorts  of  articles  of  trade,  such  as  knives, 
glase  beads,  ic,  with  which  they  could  buy  corn  from 
the  Indians,  bat  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  very 
dear  for  in  skins  and  furs.  In  the  mean  time  Weston's 
colonists  had  eaten  up  all  they  had,  and  stolen  what- 
ever they  could  lay  their  hands  upon :  they  sold 
clothes,  beds  and  weapons  for  a  meal,  and  were  willing,  to 
save  themselves  from  starving,  to  do  the  meanest  ser- 
vices for  the  Indians,  who  consequently  treated  them 
with  the  greatest  contempt,  and  in  return  now  robbed 
and  otherwise  iU-lrealed  them.  On  the  robberies 
being  renewed,  the  Indians  insisted  on  the  punish- 
meat  of  the  guilty,  but  as  all  the  guilty,  whose  name 
was  legion,  could  not  be  punished,  John  Sanders,  who, 
after  the  death  of  Weston's  brother-in-law,  had  been 
their  leader,  not  being,  as  it  ajipears,  possessed  of  very 
accurate  ideas  of  law  and  justice,  resolved  to  bang  one 
of  them  as  a  sin  offering.  Tiiomas  Morton,  the  bitter 
enemy  of  the  colonists,  whom  we  shall  afterwards  öee 
waging  open  as  well  as  secret  war  against  them,  re- 
lates in  his  venomous  pasquinade,  "  New  Canaan," 
how  a  parliament  of  all  the  people  had  assembled  in 
order  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  on  the  criminal, 
when  one  of  them  proposed,  instead  of  a  young  strong 
person  who  might  still  be  useful  to  them,  to  hangup  in 
his  (the  criminal's)  clothes,  some  sick  man  who  must  die 
soon  ;  and  how  the  people  shouted  Amen,  Amen !  and 
how  the  proposal,  from  fear  of  the  Indians,  was  re- 
jected.    In  this  diatortt'd  form  the  story  spread  through 
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England,  and  as  the  separatists  were  unpopular  on  ae- 
ooant  of  their  claims  to  holiness,  it  was  all  laid  to  the 
reckoning  of  the  planters  of  Plymouth,  who  were  not 
in  the  least  degree  connected  with  it.  They  were  soon 
quoted  from  mouth  to  mouth  as  characteristic  samples  of 
the  sly  hypocrisy  of  their  class — the  more  so,  as  the 
author  of  Hudibras  made  them  the  subject  of  a  satirical 
tale ;  by  which  the  Plymouth  community  might  well  feel 
themselyes  aggprieved,  but  not  touched.  For  the  colo- 
nists of  Wessagussett  were  not  merely  no  puritans,  but 
Weston  had  eyen  received  his  patent  under  the  pretence 
of  wishing  to  transplant  the  discipline  of  the  church  of 
England  to  America. 

The  new  settlement  caused  them  the  more  annoyance, 
as,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  opinions,  and  that 
at  the  beginning  the  strangers  had  boastingly  asserted 
that  they,  strong  and  unencumbered  with  wives  and 
children,  looked  to  escape  the  iUs  that  had  beset  the  Ply- 
mouthers  at  the  commencement,  they  (the  Plymouthers) 
now  found  that  the  others  in  every  instance  relied  on  their 
greater  wisdom  and  sought  their  couneel.  Thustheysent 
now  when  they  heard  of  the  wares  the  Plymouthers  had 
bought,  and  begged  leave  to  make  common  trade  with 
them,  in  order  to  be  able  to  buy  corn  from  the  Indians. 
Partly  out  of  compassion,  and  partly  because  the  men 
of  Boston  had  the  ship,  having  kept  the  smaller  of  the 
two  which  they  had  brought,  whilst  the  old  colonists  only 
possessed  the  shallop,  which  had  been  frequently 
damaged,  the  governor  accepted  the  proposal  and 
went  with  them  to  Nawsetts,  where  he  made  a  lucky 
purchase  of  com.  It  was  upon  this  excursion  that 
Squanto  died.     Bradford  and  Standish  also  undertook 
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other  continental  journies  with  success,  but  they  were 
long  and  wearisome  from  the  winter  storme.  Standisb 
knew  how  to  create  respect  wherever  he  went ;  he  did 
not  tolerate  the  smallest  injury,  nay,  he  even  sustained 
his  rights  with  more  decision,  because  the  contemptible 
condition  of  Weston's  coloniiits  threatened  to  make  the 
English  name  despised  by  the  Indians. 

These,  in  the  weakness  produced  by  their  own  fault, 
seemed  an  easy  booty  to  the  Massachusetts  people,  who 
resolved  to  fall  on  them,  and  then  to  attack  Plymouth, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  revenge  of  the  latter  colony.  But 
informed  before  hand  of  this,  by  their  friend,  Massasoit, 
who  had  again  been  converted  into  a  most  devoted 
friend  by  a  visit  from  Winslow,  which  we  shall  after- 
wards relate,  the  brave  Standish,  with  his  little  band 
of  eight  men,  commenced  his  march,  undauntedly  re- 
solved to  face  the  natirss.  Their  small  number,  and  the 
constrained  air  of  peace  of  the  leader,  awoke  the  arro- 
gance of  the  Indians,  Tliey  whetted  knives  before  the 
eyes  ofthewhites — flourished  and  boasted  of  others  they 
bad  at  home,  which  had  slain  English  and  French — 
sneered  at  the  small  stature  of  the  chief,  and  irntated 
their  enemies,  whom  they  regarded  as  powerless,  with 
the  most  injurious  speeches.  Standisb  allowed  tbem 
full  play  until  ihey  felt  themselves  secure  from  bis 
wrath;  then  he  broke  loose  with  fury.  In  a  horrible 
massacre  they  slew  tliree  Indians,  among  them  the  leader 
Wattawamat,  who  was  killed  with  his  own  knife,  which 
with  devilish  pleasure  be  had  sharpened  for  Standisb. 
A  fourlli  was  hanged,  and  two  were  killed  by  Weston's 
people.  He  then  went  towards  a  neighbouring  place, 
defeated  the  Indians  who  came  against  him,  and  slew 
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one  of  them.  Daring  the  first  affair,  Hobomak  bad 
remained  quite  quiet  beside  them ;  after  the  victory  of 
the  whites,  he  complaisantly  praised  their  chiefs  bravery, 
and  remained  as  devoted  as  ever  to  the  colonists. 

The  colonists  of  Wessagussett,  moved  by  fright, 
wished  to  leave  the  place ;  and  either  to  meet  their 
master  Weston  in  Monhiggon,  where  he  was  expected, 
or  else  to  seek  some  opportunity  of  returning  by  a 
fishing  ship  to  England.  Standish  brought  them  safe 
to  the  ship,  which  he  had  victualled  out  of  their  small 
stores  for  the  voyage«  He  himself  returned  to  Ply- 
month  in  his  shallop  with  his  people,  and  a  few  colo- 
nists  who  preferred  remaining  in  America. 

Hither  he  brought,  as  was  enjoined  him,  the  head  of 
Wattawamat,  and  the  bloody  trophy  was  planted  high 
on  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  for  the  especial  terror  and 
warning  of  the  Indians.  The  severe  behaviour  of  the 
whites  produced  fear  and  trembling  among  the  natives ; 
and  many  who  were  conscious  of  having  been  concerned 
in  the  conspiracy  against  them,  though  undiscovered, 
left  their  houses  and  fled  into  the  woods,  or  hid  them- 
selves in  morasses ;  so  that  several  of  them  fell  victims 
to  this  miserable  kind  of  life,  from  hunger  and  disease. 
The  settlers  of  Plymouth  were  painfully  moved  at  the 
result  of  these  proceedings,  which  they  considered  jus- 
tified before  Grod  as  necessary  to  their  self-preservation. 
But  when  their  pastor,  Robinson,  on  whom  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  look  as' their  guiding-star  through 
their  earthly  wanderings,  heard  of  these  events,  he  ex- 
pressed the  most  vehement  sorrow,  begged  of  them 
most  urgently  to  remember  the  fiery  temper  of  their 
chief,  and  wished  most  urgently  ^'  that  they  had  con- 
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we  find  him  among  the  most  respectable  and  influential 
of  the  society.  Especially  fitted  by  his  sagacity,  spirit, 
and  caltivated  manners  to  be  the  messenger  and  ambas- 
sador, we  frequently  see  him  occupied,  now  on  a  com- 
mercial journey  for  the  good  of  the  community,  now  in 
adroit  n^ociations  with  the  suspicious  Indians;  still 
more  frequently,  as  the  most  skilful  conductor  of  afiaJrs, 
in  England ;  and  even  elected  once  by  the  neighbouring 
colony  of  Massachusetts  as  spokesman,  and  as  a  free 
man  proudly  defying  the  almighty  Laud.  Being  of  all 
the  colonists  the  most  skilful  with  the  pen,  we  see  him, 
in  four  different  writings,  win  for  them  the  interest  of  the 
mother  country;  atanothertimedefend  them  against  their 
enemies  and  attackers.  The  confidence  of  his  comrades 
rose  as  they  lived  together.  Uninterruptedly  nominated 
to  assist  the  chief  power,  he  was  not  less  than  fire  times 
governor ;  and  plenipotentiary  of  Ply  mouth,  at  the  impor- 
tant union  of  the  colonies.  A  friend  of  the  Indians,  he 
made  their  conversion  to  Christianity  and  instruction  his 
principal  business.  It  was  chiefly  by  his  influence  that 
the  society  in  England  for  propagating  the  gospel  was  in- 
corporated by  act  of  parliament.  At  length  the  protec- 
tor, whose  sharp  eye  soon  recognized  the  most  useful 
instruments,  and  with  whom  a  similarity  of  religious 
views  constituted  a  strong  bond  of  union,  resolved  to 
make  himself  master  of  him.  Employed  by  Cromwell 
on  important  business,  but  foreign  to  the  colony,  he  died 
in  1655,  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  which  was  bound  for  the 
West  Indies,  having  fallen  a  victim  to  the  climate. 
Still  to  this  day.  New  England, — where  his  son  Josiah 
trod  in  his  honoured  footsteps,  whither  his  brother  fol- 
lowed him,  and  where  a  numerous  race  still  lives, — calls 
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him  with  justice  her  own,  and  cherishes  his  memory  as 
one  of  her  noblest  sons. 

To  this  man  now  fell  the  task  of  exhibiting  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  English  for  the  half-estranged  chief;  and 
the  circnmstantial  narration  which  he  has  g^yen  of  this 
journey,  shows  us  the  Indian  in  a  most  amiable  light. 
How  much  Massasoit  was  loved  and  esteemed  among  his 
own  people  might  be  learnt  from  the  lamentations  with 
which  they  regarded  his  apparently  inevitable  death, 
Hobomak  cried  out  time  after  time/*  Oh,  my  dear  prince ! 
many  have  I  known,  but  none  like  thee ;"  and  was 
never  weary  of  praising  his  firiendly  virtues,  his  justice, 
wisdom  and  goodness.  They  found  the  chief  surrounded 
by  mourning  friends ;  for  from  fiir  and  near  people 
were  come  to  see  him.  A  crowd  of  women  were  rub- 
bing his  limbs,  whilst  the  Powohs,  with  horrible  cries, 
were  pronouncing  their  senseless  formula  over  him.  The 
patient  lay  almost  unconscious ;  but  when  he  perceived 
the  English  he  expressed  his  joy  at  seeing  once  more, 
though  for  the  last  time  as  he  thought,  his  friend, "  Win- 
snow,"  for  so  the  Indians  called  him.  Winslow  now 
first  of  all  tried  to  procure  him  quiet,  cleansed  his 
swollen  mouth,  gave  him  some  refreshing  conserves,  and 
soon  saw  him  soothed  by  a  long  quiet  sleep.  Instead 
of  the  nutritious  broth,  such  as  the  chief  had  eaten  at 
Plymouth  and  had  ordered  for  the  foUowing  day.  Win- 
slow  wisely  contrived  to  substitute  simple  gruel,  made 
tasty  with  strawberry  leaves  and  sassafras  roots,  for  want 
of  better  herbs.  Thus  he  succeeded  in  restoring  the  old 
chief;  assisted,  however,  very  actively  by  Dame  Nature. 
The  Indian  ascribed  his  recovery  to  "  Winsnow's  "  clever 
treatment ;  and  at  his  wish  the  latter  went  from  wigwam 
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to  wigwam,  wherever  there  was  a  patient,  to  clean  his 
thickly-coated  tongue  and  swollen  gams ;  a  task  which 
he  performed  with  Christian  love,  in  spite  of  the  disgust 
it  must  have  created.  Out  of  gratitude  for  this  pure 
service  of  friendship,  Massasoit,  before  their  departure, 
revealed  to  them  by  Hobomak  a  conspiracy  set  on  foot 
against  them,  which  he  had  resolved  to  join,  but  had 
again  rejected.  He  counselled  them  to  attack  the 
Massachusetters  before  the  outbreak,  as  the  only  means 
of  saving  themselves.  Accordingly,  directly  after  Win- 
dow's return,  a  council  was  held,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  above-metationed  important  undertaking  by 
Standish.  And  from  that  time  the  settlers  of  Plymouth 
lived  above  twelve  years  in  peace.  Of  the  Dutch  ship, 
the  wreck  of  which  they  had  heard  of,  not  a  trace  could 
be  found. 

Many  vessels  now  skirted  these  coasts,  since  the 
society  of  Plymouth,  with  their  enormous  privileges  and 
great  means,  had  endeavoured  to  g^in  possession  of  the 
trade  and  navigation,  to  which  their  patent  gave  them 
an  exclusive  right,  without  being  able  to  stop  the  pri- 
vate adventurers,  who,  in  defiance  of  them,  sent  ships  to 
the  fishing.  Men  also  began  to  think  more  earnestly 
of  colonization.  John  Mason,  formerly  governor  of 
Newfoundland,  and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  the  most 
active  member  of  that  society  of  Plymouth,  sent  over 
small  companies  at  their  own  expense.  One  under  the 
guidance  of  a  Scotchman,  called  Thompson,  settled  at 
the    mouth    of   the    Piscataqua    river,*    twenty-five 

*  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  founding  of  Portaraottth,  the  principal 
town  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire ;  although  a  regular  planting  did 
not  take  place  before  16S1. 
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"  knots  "  north-east  of  Plymouth  ;  another,  led  by 
the  brothers  Jlilton,  pushed  westwards  further  into  the 
country,  and  fixed  themselves  at  Cocheco,  from  whence, 
a  few  years  later,  Dover  spraug.  Some  small  settle- 
ments also  took  place  about  this  time  on  the  coasts  of 
Maine  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  But  these  were 
little  more  than  mere  fishing  stations,  and  it  appears 
im]io9sible  to  6x  exactly  the  date  at  which  tbey  were 
converted  into  permanent  settlements. 

It  was  here  that  Weston's  colonists  hoped  to  6nd 
their  patron,  or  at  least  to  hear  from  him.  He,  bow- 
ever,  came  in  a  fishing  ship  soon  afler  they  had  sailed 
thence,  but  under  another  name  and  in  the  guise  of  a 
smith,  and  finally,  after  having  sunk  into  the  deepest 
misery,  owing  to  shipwreck  and  thievish  Indians,  ha 
reached  Plymouth.  Out  of  compassion  and  respect  to 
their  previous  connexion  with  him,  he  was  here  fur- 
nished anew,  and  they  lent  him  beaver  skins  to  the 
amount  of  j6170,with  which,  on  his  return  to  Monhiggon, 
he  was  enabled  to  begin  trade  anew.  But  such  was  his 
ingratitude  that  he  neither  repaid  these,  nor  ever  recom- 
pensed them  for  the  assistance  they  had  given  bis 
colony  ;  but  instead,  tormented  them  about  debts  which 
had  been  long  paid-off,  and  on  his  return  to  England 
sought  to  injure  them  in  every  possible  way.  We  can 
thence  see  that  he  had  withdrawn  his  capital  from  the 
common  undertaking,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  head 
persons,  and  placed  it  in  security.  Moreover,  one  after 
another,  the  London  adventurers  had  grown  tired  of  the 
affair,  which  promised  so  little  immediate  profit,  even 
before  the  society  of  Plymouth,  to  which  they  belonged, 
had  dissolved  itself,  though  this  occurred  soon  after. 
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The  colonists  could  only  attribute  their  being  so  long 
left  without  provisions  to  these  altered  views ;  but  in  fact, 
as  they  afterwards  learnt,  the  ships,  which  should  have 
brought  them,  and  which  only  arrived  in  August,  had 
been  driven  back  by  repeated  storms ;  and  they  felt  the 
more  strongly  that  they  had  only  God  and  their  own 
strength  to  trust  to,  and  accordingly  resolved,  in  order  at 
all  events  to  protect  themselves  for  the  future  against 
famine,  to  plant  as  much  corn  as  possible.  Up  to  this 
time,  as  all  had  been  common  possession,  all  had  been 
grown  in  common  fields.  A  general  discontent  and 
constant  complaint,  and  a  remarkable  dread  of  over-ex- 
erting themselves,  were  the  natural  consequences.  A 
piece  of  land  was  now  allotted  to  each  family  for  private 
use,  but  without  making  it  hereditary.  Each  household, 
into  which  the  single  men  were  regularly  divided,  had 
to  shift  for  itself,  and  at  the  harvest  to  deliver  in  a 
certain  quantity  for  the  common  stores.  The  effect  was 
good ;  all  went  more  actively  to  work,  and  even  women 
and  children  helped  at  the  field  work,  which  had  hitherto 
not  been  the  case ;  and  the  Indians  had  in  consequence 
often  blamed  the  '^  lazy  English  squaws." 

But  the  time  of  the  harvest  was  yet  far  off.  No  sup^ 
plies  came,  and  Standish,  with  all  his  exertions,  could 
only  procure  but  little  com.  In  winter  they  had  made 
a  miserable  shift,  and  had  used  pig-nuts  for  bread  ;  but 
then  they  had  wild  fowl  and  game,  which  was  regularly 
divided  out  among  the  community.  In  spring  it  became 
more  severe ;  months  passed  without  their  seeing  bread ; 
nay,  one  tradition  tells  that  at  last  only  one  pint  of  corn 
remained,  at  the  division  of  which  five  grains  were  al- 
lotted to  each  person,  and  these  were  eaten  as  a  particu- 
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lar  delicacT.  "  On£n,"  says  Bradford  in  his  daybook, 
"  we  do  not  know  in  the  eveutng  where  we  shall  gel  a 
bit«  nest  morning  ;  bnt  yet  we  bear  onr  want  with  joy 
and  trust  in  providence." 

The  only  thing  that  remained  was  fish,  and  then  fre- 
quently only  lobsters  and  mussels;  but  over  each  of 
these  poor  meals,  both  before  and  after,  the  pious  Brew- 
■tcr  pronounced  a  blessing,  and  thanked  God  for  having 
granted  them  "to  suck  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  sea,  and 
for  the  treasures  sunk  in  the  sand."  No  one  ventured 
to  murmur  so  long  as  the  head  men  offered  such  an  ex- 
ample. The  boat  lay  out  at  sea  with  five  or  six  men 
unintermittingly  liJI  some  fish  were  caught,  which  how- 
ever often  lasted  a  week  :  then  others  were  sent  out,  and 
so  the  change  went  on.  Many  times  they  were  Incky  ; 
thus  during  one  ebb  they  caught  fifteen  hundred  perch 
in  the  creeks,  but  they  were  also  often  obliged  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  nothing  but  clams.* 

But  their  patient  spirit  was  to  be  more  and  more 
tried.  They  looked  with  joyful  hope  to  the  harvest  of 
this  year,  as  a  reward  for  their  double  labour;  but  in 
the  latter  part  of  May  a  complete  summer  heat  com- 
menced. In  six  weeks  there  fell  not  one  drop  of  rain. 
Thus  the  middle  of  July  had  arrived  ;  the  fields  were 
tike  hay,  a  desolate  sight  for  those  who  had  built  on  them 
their  hopes  of  supporting  life.  Accustomed  to  trace 
either  a  blessing  or  punishment  in  all  God's  outward 
manifestations,  and  not  merely  trials  and  means  of 
instruction  as  a  rightly  directed  piety  should  do,  the 
settlers  thought  they  saw  here  a  chastisement  for  their 
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offences.  ^'  It  pleased  Gk>d/'  says  Edward  Winslow,  one 
of  their  greatest  men,  **  to  send  a  great  dearth  for  our 
further  panishment.  These  and  similar  reflections  moved 
not  only  every  good  man  to  enter  upon  an  examination  of 
his  position  towards  God  and  his  conscience,  butalso  us  to 
humble  ourselves  in  a  more  solemn  way  before  the  Lord 
by  fasting  and  prayer.  To  this  purpose  a  day  was  set  apart 
by  the  authorities,  and  all  business  was  suspended,  in 
the  hope  that  the  same  God  who  had  incited  us  to  it 
would  hereby  allow  himself  to  be  moved  to  look  on  us 
in  mercy,  and  to  grant  the  request  of  our  prostrated 
souls ;  provided  always  that  our  stay  here  were  com- 
patible with  his  glory  and  our  weal«     But  oh,  the  com- 
passion of  God,  who  was  as  ready  to  hear  as  we  to  pray ; 
for  although  in  the  morning  when  we  assembled  the  sky 
was  clear,  and  the  drought  appeared  as  if  it  would  last 
for  ever,  yet  after  our  devotions  had  endured  eight  or 
nine  hours,  the  weather  was  changed  even  before  we 
broke  up,  and  the  clouds  gathered  in  from  all  sides. 
The  morning  after  it  began  to  drizzle,  with  mild  refreshing 
showers  mingled  with  warm  strengthening  sunshine,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  our  withered  corn  or 
our  depressed  spirits  were  more  refreshed  and  quickened. 
So  great  was  the  benevolence  and  goodness  of  our  God  !" 
The  joy  and  emotion  of  those  so  blessed  was  indes- 
cribable, and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  idea  of  regarding 
themselves  as  the  chosen  children  of  God,  whom  he  had 
led  with  his  protecting  hand  through  the  wastes  of  the 
ocean,  and  by  this  miracle  assured  them  of  his  especial 
grrace  in  the  efficacy  of  their  prayers,  made  them  as 
happy  as  their  improved  prospects.  The  event  made  the 
same  impression  on  the  Indians.     Hobomak  and  the 
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others,  who  bad  wondered  at  their  asseinhling  on  anf 
other  day  than  the  Sabbath,  eiclaimed;  "  Now  we  see 
that  yonr  God  lores  you.  When  we  in  our  conjuring 
implore  God  for  rain  be  gives  it,  it  is  true,  but  with  bail 
and  thunder,  which  makes  the  evil  still  greater;  bat 
your  rain  is  of  the  right  kind.  Now  we  see  that  your.' 
God  cares  for  you  !" 

Heaven  dealt  out  to  them  plentiful  joys  not  un- 
mixed with  sorrows.  At  the  close  of  the  month 
came  from  England  a  ship  called  the  Anne,  which  they 
had  long  waited  for  with  great  anxiety,  and  which 
brought  them  many  loved  and  long-wished-for  friends 
and  dependents,  as  did  also  immediately  after  a  smaller 
ship,  which  was  to  remain  in  the  country.  The  wives  of 
many  previously  arrived  came  over  in  these  ships ;  also 
Brewster's  two  daughters,  whom  he  had  left  in  Leyden 
in  order  to  complete  their  education  there.  There  were 
also  many  respectable  men  who  wished  to  try  their  luck 
among  the  settlers,  Sliortly  before,  a  ship  had  touched 
here,  the  Francis  West,  commanded  by  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Admiral  of  England,  sent  out  in  order  to  stop 
free  fishing,  in  winch,  so  far  from  succeeding,  he  only  oc- 
casioned complaints  from  the  possessiors,  and  thereby  the 
HCl  of  parliainentwhich  madeihefishing  frei?  in  perpetuity. 
This  ship  had  spoken  another  having  emigrants  on  board 
lor  New  Plymouth,  anil  which  had  immediately  after 
lost  her  mast  in  a  gale,  and  great  fear  was  expressed  by 
the  seafaring  men  that  an  accident  had  occurred.  From 
that  time  forth  the  settlers  watched  the  sea  with  anxiety, 
thinking  they  saw  a  wreck  in  the  distance;  and  raany 
a  tear  flowed  from  illusive  mourning  as  well  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  common  need;  and  when,  s-hortly  after  their 
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nine  hours'  prayer,  both  ships  came  safely  in,  they  con- 
sidered that  this  could  only  be  ascribed  to  an  express 
fulfilment  of  their  prayers. 

The  strangers  who,  as  we  shall  see,  had  had  many  a 
serere  trial  to  bear  on  their  voyage,  were  astounded  to 
see  their  friends  in  so  mournful  a  condition,  and  in  their 
worn  and  meagre  forms  saw  their  own  fate  mirrored  as  it 
were  in  a  glass  of  woe.  Others  full  of  hope,  and  seized 
with  deep  compassion,  cried  over  the  alteration  in  men 
whom  they  had  known  in  flourishing  circumstances. 
"  The  best  dish  we  could  offer  them,"  writes  the  honest 
Bradford  in  his  quiet,  simple  way,  "  was  a  lobster  or  a 
piece  of  fish  without  bread  or  any  thing  better  than  a 
goblet  of  fresh  spring  water  ;  and  the  long  continuance 
of  this  diet,  with  our  labours  out  of  doors,  has  in  some 
degree  injured  the  freshness  of  our  complexions.  But 
God  gives  us  health." 

For  this  noble-minded  man  the  arrival  of  the  ships 
was  also  of  great  importance,  as  in  the  Anne  came  his 
old  love,  Mrs.  Alice  Southworth,  whom  he  had  wooed 
in  early  life,  but  whose  hand  had  been  refused  him  by 
her  parents  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  his  circum- 
stances ;  but  now  she  was  like  him,  widowed  and  free« 
At  his  renewed  request  she  came  at  once  to  New  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  marry  him.  She  was  well  to  do ;  and 
the  mother  of  two  boys,  whom  she  brought  with  her 
and  educated  as  Americans.  She  possessed  great  literary 
acquirements,  and  exercised  much  influence  on  the 
education  of  the  youth  at  Plymouth.  Brewster's 
daughters  Patience  and  Fear  also  married  soon ;  the 
first,  Thomas  Prince,  afterwards  governor ;  the  other, 
the  widower  Allerton.      Some  of  the  sixty  strangers 
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yiously  they  bad  once  got  into  the  district  of  the  society 
of  Plymouth,  and  they  had  commissioned  one  of  the 
adTentorers,  called  John  Pierce,  to  procure  for  them, 
firom  the  high  council  of  .England,  a  patent  for  their 
settlement  and  the  district  around.  This  was  easy  to 
obtain,  and,  as  was  the  custom  with  patents  of  this  kind, 
it  was  made  out  in  his  name,  and  sent  to  them  by  Cush- 
man  in  the  Fortune«  Now  when  Pierce  saw  that  the 
colony  was  rising,  he  contrived  to  get  another  patent 
more  extensive  than  the  last,  and  not  only  in  his  own 
name,  bat  for  himself  personally,  and  concocted  a  plan 
for  making  the  Plymouth  settlers  his  vassals  and 
farmers,  and  himself  their  lord  and  master.  A  ship 
fitted  out  by  him,  in  which  he,  together  with  some  pas- 
sengers, attempted  the  voyage,  was  driven  back  twice  by 
storms.  The  great  expense  caused  by  this  damaged 
the  undertaking,  but  he  still  succeeded  in  selling  the 
patent  to  the  society  for  j6öOO,  while  it  had  only  cost 
him  d£öO.  What  became  of  this  patent  cannot  be 
made  out.  It  appears  that  the  colonists,  to  whom 
(though  there  is  no  mention  made  of  tlm  matter)  it  was 
doubtlessly  handed  over  at  the  division  with  the  adven- 
turers in  1627,  based  their  rights  on  it  until  they  re- 
ceived a  new  one  in  1630,  to  which  we  shall  refer  at  a 
later  period.  Notwithstanding  the  clear  view  which  the 
valuable  diaries  of  the  time  give  us  of  the  moral  and 
homely  domestic  life  of  the  colonists,  there  are  still  many 
dark  passages  not  cleared  up.  Their  relations  with  the 
adventurers  have  important  gaps,  and  until  we  obtain  a 
clearer  view  of  their  original  treaties  we  shall  never 
thoroughly  comprehend  their  position. 

In  the  harvest  of  this  year,  Captain  Robert  €h>rges, 


son  of   Sir  Ferdinand,  arrived  suddenly,  in  order    tdj 
begin  a  settlement,  and  to  rule  over  all  New  England! 
as     general    governor.      The  governor   of   Plyiitoulh  1 
learned  by  a  letter  from  him  tbat  lie,  with  others,  vrtL 
appointed  to  assist  liiai.     This  was,  in  fact,  the  tirst   and  I 
only  step  nliicli  the  society  of  Plymouth  took  as  a  com-  I 
mon  body  for  the  colonization  of  New  England.      He  { 
brought  a  number  of  settlers  to  Massacbu setts,  cboosiuf^  j 
the  place  left  by  Weston's  people  lin  Wessagussett  for  1 
his  colony.     Soon  after,  a  storm  drove  his  ship  into  the  I 
harbour  of  Plymouth.     Immediately  after,  came  Wes-  I 
ton  liiniaelf.     But  the  new  governor  took  him  so  hard  ] 
to  taak   about   the   bad    behaviour    of  hia  people,    and 
several  irregularities   in   his  own  conduct,  and  Weston    ' 
received  these  so  ungraciously,  that  it  required  all  Brad- 
ford's moderation  and  wisdom,  and  all  the  respect  with 
which  he  had  inspired  the  governor,  to  bring   about  a 
temporary  jieace.     Gorges  soon  ttjund  that  the  houour  of 
being  viceroy  of  a  land  as  yet  waste  was  not  so   great 
as  he  had  imagined,  and    went   back  to   England,  ac- 
companied by  the  greater  part  of  his  colonists.      Many 
went  to  Virginia,  and  several  of  those  who  had   come 
to   Plymouth  iu  the  last  transport,  whom   the    severe 
puritan   life  there  in    no    way   suited,  went  thither    (to 
Virginia)  iu   the  same  ship  with  the  others.     Some  few 
remained  in  Wessagussetl ;  but  they  were  so  uniiuport- 
'  ant  in   number,  that  one  can  regard  this  as  a  second 
breaking  up  of  the  Massachusetts  colony. 

The  long  stay  of  both  ships  and  their  rude  tenants 
produced  among  our  Plymouth  friends  such  annoyances, 
and  iudeed  such  material  injuries,  that  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  colony  might  easily  have  been   the  result 
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of  it.  For,  owing  to  the  folly  of  some  seamen,  five  or 
six  houses,  which  they  had  built  with  so  much  trouble, 
were  burnt  down  ;  and  such  a  quantity  of  wares,  that 
they  estimated  the  loss  at  £500.  With  the  exception  of 
this  serioas  mishap,  heaven  seemed  again  to  smile  on 
them.  Their  harvest  had  been  as  good  as  they  could 
wish,  and  with  it  and  the  provisions  which  they  had 
received  from  England  by  the  Anne  and  the  James, 
they  were  not  only  secured  against  all  want,  but  the 
hard  time  of  necessity  had  also  passed  away,  and  in  the 
first  three  years  of  their  residence  here  they  had  wea* 
thered  the  most  severe  part  of  their  apprenticeship. 
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Meanwhile  the  time  for  the  yearly  choice  of  a  go- 
vernor had  again  come  round.  Bradford,  who  had  filled 
the  office  three  years,  though  supported  by  only  one  as- 
sistant, now  >^isbed  that  another  should  undertake  it. 
He  was  wont  to  say,  "  If  it  is  an  honour  it  ia  but  fitting 
that  they  should  share  it ;  if  a  burlhen  that  they  should 
help  to  bear  it,"  But  so  well  known  was  his  value  that 
he  was  chosen  again  ;  but  in  order  to  lighten  his  labours, 
which  had  grown  greater  from  the  increase  of  the  co- 
lonists, five  assistants  were  given  him,  and  a  double 
voice.  The  population  of  the  place  had  in  the  mean 
time  been  augmented  to  180  souls,  and  the  number  of 
dwelling  houses  to  thirty-two,  each  provided  with  a  kitchen 
garden.  A  regular  watch-tower  was  raised  in  the  fortressi 
and  the  whole  place  took  on  a  more  stately  and  inhabita- 
ble appearance. 

In  March,  Winslow  returned,  richly  laden  with  ar- 
ticles of  clothing  and  wares.  The  news  which  he 
brought  of  the  shattered  state  of  the  society  of  Ply- 
mouth, whose  disposition  towards  them  threatened  a 
total  dissevering  of  all  connexion,  dejected  every  onei 
but  the  immediate  advantages  which  attended  his  arrival 
were  too  great  not  to  make  them  forget  for  the  moment 
every  thing  else.     He  brought  not  merely  a  supply  of 
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uaefiil  wares  and  necessary  articles  of  clothing,  but  also 
the  first  homed  catüe,  three  cows  and  a  bull ;  the  ar- 
rival of  which,  as  one  may  imagine,  awakened  the  most 
extravagant  joy  in  young  and  old  ;  it  was  like  the  first 
feeling  of  home  come  back.  With  the  great  number  of 
English  children  who  were  growing  up  around  them,  it 
seems  hardly  credible  that  our  settlers  had  got  through 
for  more  than  three  years  without  cows.  Qoats,  pigs, 
and  hens  they  had  got«  it  appears,  at  an  earlier  date. 
These  first  cows  were  a  common  possession  of  the  colony, 
and  were  first  divided  three  years  after  at  the^division  of 
the  houses  and  fields,  when  their  number  had  greatly  in- 
creased. In  the  following  year  more  cows  were  sent, 
which,  as  the  relation  of  the  colonists  to  the  adventurers 
had  changed,  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidders.  One  of 
the  adventurers,  however,  a  friend  of  man,  sent  them  a 
cow  in  order  to  form  a  provision  for  the  poor  of  Ply- 
mouth, and  settled,  with  all  the  precision  of  the  father  of 
a  family,  that  if  any  calves  resulted  which  could  be  sold, 
the  money  was  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  shoes 
and  stockings :  a  foresight  which  proved  of  immense 
value  at  the  final  division  of  the  live  stock  in  1638 ;  for 
the  poor  of  the  colony  had  greatly  increased  by  that 
time. 

The  trade  with  the  Indians  and  the  English  fishing 
ships,  about  fifty  of  which  came  this  year  to  the  coast  of 
New  England,  had  been  prosecuted  by  the  colonists  with 
all  possible  activity,  although  with  little  profit ;  for  the 
Dutch  often  forestalled  them,  and  the  want  of  vessels  was 
a  great  obstacle.  Winslow  brought  with  him  a  ship 
carpenter,  who  soon  built  them  two  strong  shallops  and 
a  large  lighter.     Their  harvest  was  this  year  so  excellent, 
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pravation  of  the  episcopal  church,  and  his  contrition  for 
his  own  sinfulness,  and  to  implore  admission  into  their 
church  with  such  gushes  of  hot  tears, — that  thej  were 
weak  enough,  not  only  to  receive  him  among  them,  but 
even  to  allow  him  to  preach. 

But  his  constant  secret  meetings  with  one  John  Old- 
ham, whom  they  knew  to  be  a  malcontent,  and  some 
other  circumstances,  soon  awoke  their  mistrust.  He  con- 
trived, however,  to  form  himself  a  party  among  those 
whom  the  rigor  of  the  community  did  not  suit,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  opinions  he  had  so  loudly  announced,  began 
to  offer  the  sacrament  to  individuals  with  the  forms  of 
the  English  church.  It  was  also  found  out  that  he  had 
baptized  the  child  of  a  man  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
church,  which,  according  to  the  narrow  principles  of 
their  union,  could  only  be  imparted  to  the  young  children 
of  the  **  reborn,"  or  to  the  reborn  themselves.  Lyford's 
wife  let  fall  many  words  indicating  his  former*  wild  life, 
and  at  last  it  really  turned  out  that  he  was  a  clergyman 
who  had  been  expelled  from  Ireland  on  account  of  his 
bad  conduct.  In  this  disadvantageous  position  to  the 
society  of  adventurers,  the  governor  held  himself  justi- 
fied, and  rightly,  in  opening  the  letters  he  and  Oldham 
wrote  to  England,  and  thereby  detected  a  black  web  of 
calumny,  as  well  as  the  circumstance  that  Lyford  was 
really  sent  to  work  against  their  views,  and  to  reform 
their  church.  When  in  the  open  assembly  of  the  council 
he  was  reproached  with  his  baseness,  and  especially  his 
hypocrisy,  Lyford,  afler  long  denial,  confessed  all  his  sins 
with  tears  ;  wringing  his  hands,  and  humbly  imploring 
forgiveness.  But  Oldbam,  who  had  behaved  in  the  most 
coarse  manner  to  Standish,  the  military  commander, 


who  had  ordered  liim  to  go  on  duty  at  the  watch- 
defended  himself  with  tlie  most  unbounded  impu 
and  sought,  by  violent  and  slandoroue  speeches,  tu 
the  people  to  reYolt.  The  result  was  that  both 
banished  outof  the  colony.  Oldham  went  immed 
but  his  family  was  humanely  allowed  to  remain  hi 
months,  which  was  also  accorded  to  Lyford  ai 
tamily.  That  the  latter  had  not  felt  real  repentanc 
showed  itself,  and  they  were  glad  to  be  (juit  of  h 
the  expiration  of  the  time.  He  roamed  about  froi 
small  settlement  to  anotlier,  alternately  carryin 
worldly  and  spiritual  hushiess,  unlil  he  died  in  Vii 
Oldham  soon  returned  from  his  banishment,  and 
broke  in  upon  the  general  assembly  with  such  fi 
language  and  insults,  calhng  them  time  afler 
traitors  and  rebels,  that  the  least  they  could  do  w 
arrest  him,  and  when  he  had  grown  cooler,  get  a 
ready  for  Bimand  bring  him  to  the  opposite  shore, 
he  lad  to  pass  through  a  file  of  musketeers,  who 
him  each  a  blow  with  tlie  but  end  of  bis  weapon  o 
bock,  with  the  admonition,  "  Go  and  mend  your 
ners." 

At  this  time  Winslow  returned  from  England 
the  news  that  the  society  of  Plymouth,  long  a  pi 
open  dissensions,  had  dissolved  itself,  and  that  the  j 
bad  been  demanded  back  by  the  king,  as  arbiträr 
it  was  given ;  and  most  of  the  capitalists,  out  of  " 
means  the  colony  had  been  founded,  now  withdre 
their  interest  from  it,  and  even  began  to  send  fi 
ships  at  their  own  risk  to  the  coasts  of  New  Enn 
which  injured  their  former  partners,  and  claimed  th 
tion  of  C^ape  Ann,  which  the  latter  had  built  fur  1 
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selves.  Some  of  the  London  merchants,  who  were  bound 
to  them  by  religious  sympathies,  remained  true.    **  Five 
or  six,"  writes  Robinson,  ^^  mean  well ;  five  or  six  are 
oar  enemies ;  the  others  are  indifferent,  but  will  be  car- 
ried away  by  the  latter."  More  anxious  than  ever  about 
their  capital,  they  began  to  reflect  more  on  their  profits  ; 
reckoning  the  wares  sent  out  at  overdriven  prices,  and 
making  constantly  more  urgent  and  excessive  claims  for 
supplies  of  American  articles  of  trade.    It  thus  appeared 
indisputably  necessary,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  come  to 
an  agreement,  and  to  close  accounts  with   mercantile 
friends,  who  knew  so  little  how  to  take  into  consideration 
the  difSculties  under  which  the  colonists  laboured  in  the 
wilderness ;  but  they  had,  just  now,  a  better  cargo  than 
ever  to  send  over  in  the  two  ships.     Fortune  was  not  fa- 
vourable to  them.     The  vessels  had  almost  reached  the 
harbour  of  Plymouth,  in  England,  when  one  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Turkish  pirates,  who  at  this  time  infested  every 
sea.     The  blow  was  hard ;  but  in  the  ship  which  arrived 
was  Standish,  whom  they  had  sent  to  England  to  do  what- 
ever he  could  to  arrange  their  affairs  u))on  reasonable 
terms  with  the  adventurers,  and  to  gain  over  to  their  in- 
terest the  council  of  New  England.     The  time  could  not 
have  been  more  unfavourable ;  the  plague  had  broken 
out  in  London ;  all  business  was  at  a  stand-still,  and  the 
streets  were  filled  with  hearses.     Standish  was  thus  able 
to  do  but  little  ;  but  their  concern  for  his  small  success 
gave  way  before  the  heart-rending  news  which  he  brought 
to  Plymouth  next  spring,  that  their  beloved  pastor  Rob- 
inson was  dead. 

More  than  a  year  previously,  the  worthy  pastor  of 
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souls  had  died  ;  he  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  every 
community  in  England  and  America,  and  who,  as  one 
of  his  Leyden  friends,  who  greatly  respected  him,  wrote 
to  Bradford,  *'  would  certainly  never  have  gone  from 
hence  if  prayers,  tears,  or  means  of  aid  could  have  saved 
him/'  Thus  they  had  been  a  year  without  news  from  Eng- 
land. The  consternation  was  great.  From  year  to  year, 
hoping  for  Robinson's  arrival,  they  had  never  taken  a 
single  step  to  gratify  the  holiest  and  dearest  want  of  their 
souls,  that  of  receiving  the  blessed  sermon  three  times  a 
day  on  Sunday,  from  some  man  entirely  devoted  to  Gk>d, 
and  to  refresh  themselves  with  the  sacrament,  previously 
taken  by  all,  every  Sunday ;  nor  had  they  even  thought 
of  inviting  any  other  clergyman  to  settle  among  them. 
The  preaching  in  the  churches  of  the  early  independents 
was  certainly  not  suited  to  the  office  of  pastor,  nay,  even 
to  the  clerical  state ;  in  the  absence  of  the  pastor  it  was 
taken  by  the  ruling  elder :  he  among  the  brethren  who 
felt  himself  called  upon,  got  up  and  prophesied.  It  was 
considered  a  duty  to  use  one's  gifts.  The  venerable 
Brewster  had,  in  particular,  conscientiously  filled  the  of- 
fice of  pastor  for  four  years  ;  but  he  was  a  pattern  of  a 
puritanical,  pious  Christian,  and,  withal,  in  the  highest 
degree  long-suflering  and  kind,  and,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  his  brethren,  endowed  with  the  most  distin- 
guished talent  of  oratory  ;  yet  a  remarkable  distrust  of 
his  own  powers  always  kept  him  back  firom  undertaking 
the  real  duties  and  honours  of  the  pastoral  office.  The 
discourses  delivered  from  the  pulpit  by  laymen,  in  place 
of  the  pastors,  were  called  '*  discourses,"  not  sermons ; 
and  their  church  instruction  not  preaching,  but  prophe- 
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sying.  *  This  last  conristed  in  interpreting  individual 
portions  of  the  holy  writing» ;  a  devotional  exercise  which 
had  already  been  introduced,  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  in  England  among  the  zealous  pro- 
testants,  when,  however,  the  part  of  the  prophet  had 
always  been  taken  by  the  clergymen;  but  in  the  as- 
sembly of  seceded  puritans  and  independents,  one  mem- 
ber often  appeared  after  another  when  the  spirit  moved 
them,  to  let  their  light  shine  in  this  maimer ;  as  every  one 
held  himself  also  bound  to  quench  the  thirst  of  his  Chris- 
tian brethren  and  sisters  with  the  water  of  life,  which  the 
grace  of  God  had  allowed  him  to  draw  from  it:  thus, speech 
often  followed  speech,  and  prayer  after  prayer,  making 
the  sittings  at  the  conventicle  last  till  late  in  the  night. 

Among  the  independents, however,real  sermons  were  oc- 
casionally delivered  by  laymen.  When  Robert  Cushman 
came  to  New  Plymouth,  he  there  gave  the  '^  first  sermon 
which  wasever  preached  in  NewEngland.''  His  subject  was, 
*Hhe  sin  and  danger  of  self-love  ;'*  the  place,  the  common- 
hall  and  store-house  of  the  colonists.  In  their  eyes,«  the 
divine  service  lost  nothmg  of  its  solemnity,  either  from 
the  want  of  a  regular  clergyman,  or  of  a  regular  house  of 
God  :  so  long  as  the  pure  Christian  devotion  and  extem- 
porized prayer  were  preserved,  and  their  devotion  was 
not  disturbed  by  paintings,  cnicifix,  or  other  signs  of 
heathenish  idolatry  and  popery,  nor  their  psalm-singing 
by  music,  to  them  an  object  of  horror.  It  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  the  early  independent  churches,  and  in  fact 
generally  not  in  the  sense  of  the  reformed  church,  to  se- 

*  When  Wilson,  the  first  preacher  in  Boston,  went  to  Emope»  he  re- 
commended his  communit/  to  exercise  themselves  well  in  prophesjing; 
and  called  their  attention  to  goremor  Winthrop,  Tiee-goremor  Dudley, 
and  Elder  Newel,  as  particularly  **  fit  Tor  prophesying/' 
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parate,  by  a  sharp  line  or  demarcation,  the  office  and 
dudes  of  a  clergyman  from  the  position  of  a  Chnstian 

towards  his  brother  Cliristiana.  Luther  had  declared  that 
all  Chriatians  were  of  the  "  clerical  class,"  and  conse- 
crated prieals  by  baptism.  All  members  of  the  visible 
church,  or  "  sahiU  by  calling,"  as  they  named  them- 
selves, *  thought  themselves  called  on  to  become  la- 
bourers in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  and  as  having  be- 
come of  age  through  their  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and 
as  being  of  etjual  birth  entitled  to  assist,  by  love  and 
preaching,  in  extending  the  realm  of  God  ;  so  far  aa  they 
fancied  themselves  calculated,  by  the  amount  of  inspira- 
tion they  had  received  from  the  Holy  Ghost.  Their  heiul 
watcher  was  cerlainly  their  spiritual  shepherd  ;  but  the 
duty  wat  incumbent  on  brethren  and  sisters,  on  all,  to 
watch  and  pray  for  one  another  ;  the  admhiiatering  the 
sacrament  was  alone  reserved  for  the  clergyman. 

Moreover,  as  we  know,  it  was  not  the  consecration  by 
other  clergymen,  which  conferred  the  rank  of  clergymen 
on  their  preachers.  Chosen  by  a  majority  of  voices,  the 
consecration  was  imparted  to  them  by  a  simple  laying  on 
i)f  handa  by  the  elders  or  other  respected  members,  or 
by  prayers.  They  were  just  as  little  inclined  to  leave  to 
the  pastor,  and  leading  elder,  an  unlimited  direction  of 
their  community  affairs.  They  were  responsible  to  the 
brethren  for  all  iheu:  actions  ;  who  were,  as  one  of  the 
elder  American  historians  expresses  it,  "  willing  to  lei 
the  clergy  keep  the  saddle,  if  they  (the  brethren)  could 
only  retain  the  reins."    One  may  see  that,  out  of  such  a 

*  And  atlU  call  themHelveL  Snints  hy  caUmi)!.  are  thaae  who  baxB 
roceiiod  a  knowli-Uge  of  the  principlei  of  religion,  are  free  from  »eriou« 
TidHiHiid  are  williag  to  go  forth  with  n  confi?SBion  uf  their  faith  and  repenU 
ance.  by  declaring  theii  luInniHian  to  Chriit  and  bii 
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pure  democratic  constitation  of  the  church,  the  body 
politic  would  easily  develope  itself  to  a  republic. 

The  devotional  exercises  were  just  as  little  tied  to  the 
abstract  idea  of  place.  The  words  of  the  Lord,  '*  The 
hour  Cometh  when  ye  shall  neither  on  this  mountain,  nor 
yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father.  Ood  is  a  spirit, 
and  they  who  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  ;"  **  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether, there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them,*' — had  emanci- 
pated them  from  holding  any  locality  sacred.  Industri- 
ously avoiding  all  sensual  help  to  devotion,  they  thought 
they  had  not  sufficiently  spiritualized  the  divine  service 
by  the  renunciation  of  paintings  and  other  ornaments  ; 
the  plainest  room,  only  distinguished  from  their  dwelling 
rooms  by  its  greater  extent,  was  therefore,  in  their 
opinion,  best  suited  to  their  devotional  meetings,  as  it 
served  for  purposes  of  another  kind. 

Hence  the  settlers  of  New  Plymouth  never  thought  of 
building  themselves  a  regular  house  of  Ood  until  more 
necessary  things  were  done,  and  they  were  twenty-seven 
years  in  the  new  country  before  they  allowed  themi^lves 
this  luxury,  which  certainly  appeared  to  the  more 
strict  a  sinful  inclination  towards  the  corruption  of  the 
English  church,  which  had  been  nourished  by  sensual 
indulgence.  In  fact  the  first  meeting  house  in  Plymouth, 
provided  with  a  bell,  was  built  in  1648.  Till  then,  they 
probably  performed  the  divine  service  in  the  citadel. 
But  who  will  fail  to  remark  here,  that  among  the  puri- 
tans it  was  only  the  independents,  who  in  tbeir  dread  of 
the  sensaal  influence  of  a  definite  place,  went  these 
lengths;  although  the  others  acted  on  the  same  principle, 
and  held  the  church  (that  is  the  building)  to  be  a  con- 
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by   the  people  there   chosen  to    be  their  first    16x29 
preacher,  for  want  of  a  better. 

The  year  1627  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  1627 
of  the  planters.  After  having  been  crashed  down 
six  years  by  long  labour,  debts,  and  care,  their  expansion 
to  a  more  happy  state  of  existence  may  be  reckoned  from 
this  time.  However  great  the  eflFort  by  which  their  pro- 
gress was  accomplished,  the  planters,  tired  of  the  society 
of  adventurers,  who  only  worked  them  detriment  instead 
of  advantage,  and  who,  now  that  their  interest  in  the  affair 
was  diminished,  could  not  be  induced  any  longer  to 
stake  important  sums,  and  disliking  the  dependence  in 
which  they  were  held — had  sent  Allerton  a  year  previously 
to  conclude  an  arrangement  with  them  which  Standish 
had  begun.  Now  at  last  a  treaty  was  brought  about, 
according  to  which  the  colonists  bought  of  the  adven- 
turers all  their  shares  for  £1800,  pledging  themselves  also 
to  pay  them  regularly  ^6200  per  annum ;  the  payments 
to  be  made  at  Michaelmas,  beginning  with  the  year 
1628,  so  that  they  had  room  to  hope  by  the  year  1636 
to  be  freed  from  all  oppressive  debt ;  AUerton,  in  the 
name  of  the  settlers,  and  not  less  than  twenty-four 
adventurers  signed  the  treaty,  so  that  we  are  justified 
in  believing  each  had  only  staked  a  very  small  sum  in 
the  undertaking.* 

The  news  awakened  great  joy  among  the  settlers,  al- 
though they  scarcely  knew  how  they  could  liquidate  such 
a  heavy  debt,  in  addition  to  what  already  weighed  on 
them.  Allerton  had  just  been  obliged  to  take  up  £200  in 
London,  to  provide  himself  with  proper  articles  of  traffic 

*  Bat  the  entire  loss  was  really  yq'j  considerable.  In  1624,  the  sum 
expended  on  the  undertaking  was  estimated  at  about  £7000,  and  the 
debts  of  the  companj  at  about  £1400. 
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with  the  Indians,  which  aagmented  their  debt  to  £600, 
exclumve  of  what  they  owed  the  adventarers.  These 
soma  were  lent  to  them  at  the  moat  exorbitant  interest; 
thirty,  forty,  or  even  fifty  percent.,  aii  («eight  being  the 
current  interest,  so  little  confidence  was  placed  in  their 
means  of  making  a  livelihood. 

However,  they  went  lo  work,  joyful  and  confiding ; 
the  more  so,  as  the  men  to  whom  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  for  support,  had  pledged  themselves  to 
the  adventurers  for  tbe  debt.  They  resolved,  as  before, 
to  devote  their  commercial  profits  to  tbe  payment  of 
their  debt.  A  year  before,  their  trade  had  begun  to  in- 
crease very  much.  A  French  ship  had  been  wrecked 
OD  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  many  of  the  moat  valuable 
goods  had  fallen  into  the  bands  of  tbe  settlers  of  Mon- 
higgon  (whither  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  bad,  in  the  mean 
üme,  sent  a  small  colony),  or  of  the  ßahers  lying  tbere. 
That  settlement  was  now  to  be  broken  up,  and  their 
goods  as  well  as  the  wares,  which  luck  had  sent  them, 
were  to  be  sold ;  and  Bradford  and  Winslow,  who  went 
thither  to  buy  them,  were  so  fortunate  as  to  procure 
them,  in  common  with  the  settlers  of  Piscataqua,  at 
very  moderate  prices.  But  now  every  nerve  had  to  be 
strained,  to  extend  their  trading  connexions.  A  smalV 
pinnace  was  built  in  Manomet,  twenty  miles  south  of 
Plymouth,*  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangerous  voyage 
around  Cape  Cod.  Here  they  built  their  first  trading 
factory,  and  brought  their  wares  in  boats  up  tbe  river, 

*  Tba  land  Muth  of  Plymuuth  haibour  waa  called  Manomet ;  Bunard 
Ba;  wa*  then  called  Manomet  Ba;.    The  "  people  "  have  coDTerled  thii 
liilo  Monument,  which  oame  the  Tillage  aoulh  of  Point  Hod ument,  belong- 
it  at  Pljrwoutb,  i 
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and  then  to  land.  Thus  they  appeared  advancing  to- 
wards the  south,  but  the  north  was  not  to  escape  them. 
They  solicited  from  the  society  of  New  England  a 
patent  for  a  proper  trading  place  on  the  Kennebeck,  in 
Sagadahok  or  Maine,  which  they  received,  and 
here  erected  a  second  branch  colony,  which  aided  1628 
their  view  of  starting  a  more  active  intercourse 
with  the  Indians  and  fishers. 

About  this  time  they  were  highly  gratified  by  an  act 
on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  (which  was  also  advantageous  to 
them),  who  had  long  carried  on  a  trade  on  the 
Hudson,  but  had  only  a  short  time  previously  1627 
formally  settled  on  the  mouth  of  this  river,  and 
built  Fort  Amsterdam.  These  wrote  a  courteous  and 
friendly  letter,  inviting  them  to  barter  occasionally,  and 
offering  them  their  services ;  a  politeness  which  was 
answered  in  kind,  and  with  the  thankful  acknowledgment 
of  the  hospitality  they  had  enjoyed  in  Holland. 
The  following  year,  they  received  an  unexpected  1628 
visit  from  the  secretary  of  the  colony.  De  Brazier, 
who,  amply  provided  with  wares,  and  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  accompanied,  as  a  diplomatic  person, 
by  trumpeters  and  a  number  of  servants,  came  to  Mano- 
roet,  and  begged  them  to  send  him  a  boat.  They  enter- 
tained him  three  days  very  hospitably,  and  then  accom- 
panied him  to  his  ship,  to  buy  some  of  his  wares.  From 
this  time  began  a  brisk  trade,  profitable  to  both  parties ; 
the  Dutch  selling  the  Plymouthers  sugar,  linen,  and  other 
stuffs,  for  tobacco,  until  the  Virginians  took  this  trade 
out  of  their  hands. 

What  was  most  particularly  pseful  to  them,  was  that 
their  Dutch  friends  made   them    acquainted  with    the 
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"  wampum."  This  is  to  ihe  ludians  what  golt 
nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and,  like  it,  servt 
for  an  ornament,  and  as  a  medium  of  paymei 
prepared  from  a  kind  of  mussel  called  qnabc 
on  the  sandy  coasts  of  the  southern  shores 
England  and  Long  Island,  where  the  Narragai 
Pequods  used  at  one  time  to  galher  it,  and, 
possessfjrs  of  gold  mines  in  other  regions,  grew 
accumulating  it.*  The  Indians  of  the  interi 
and  gave  a  high  price  for  it,  and  after  a  shoi 
became  one  of  the  most  im|X)rtant  articles  of 
tween  them  and  the  settlers  of  Plymouth,  who 
the  Kennebeck,  and  took  this  branch  quite  a 
the  smaller  settlements  and  llie  ushers. 

Now  that  all  external  matters  seemed  t 
more  favourable  form,  it  was  addilionally  ne 
make  therr  domestic  life  a  little  comfortable.  Tb 
had  long  very  impatiently  endured  the  want  o 
ons  of  their  own,  and  the  injury  to  family  am 
occasioned  by  it.  In  fact,  they  possessed  iiothin 

as  the  merchants  in  England  were  part 
1623     their  houses  and  fields.    In  the  third  spr 

they  assigned  to  every  family  a  jiiece  of 

without  making  it  hereditary,  an  incri 
1621     and  industry  had  been  visible.     The  i 

the  settlers  urged  the  governor  to  let  th 
the  advantages  of  hereditary  possessions,  and  t 

•  linger  Williami,  in  the  key  tu  Ihe  Indian  Inneuage, 
white  money  ihey  called  '  vinmjiut«.'  which  mean»  while  ;  Ihi 
— qaahock,  ruii,  tignifyiBg  blaelt.  The  muwel  hna  two  col 
and  In  i  small  pnrt  bliic-blDck.Bnd  in  shape  »liken  Ihitk  oj 
ii  cut  inio  amall  piece«  of  parnllalopiiied  form,  which  are  boi 
and  polifbed  b;  rubbing  on  »tonea." — Hatoiy  qf  Ptj/movUt, 
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aesistants  elected  with  him  resolved  to  depart  so  far  from 
the  conditions  of  their  treaty  as  to  allot  to  each  colonist 
an  acre  of  land,  as  near  the  town  as  possible,  in  order,  in 
the  smrounding  dangers,  to  be  close  to  one  another 
for  the  purposes  of  self-defence.  Thus  their  ex-  1627 
temal  relations  were  better  assured,  and,  what  they 
regarded  as  a  precious  possession,  they  were  lords  of  the 
whote  ground  and  land,  for  a  circle  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred miles.  The  neighbouring  land  was  accordingly  di- 
vided into  equal  portions  of  twenty  acres,  five  long  on  the 
side  to  the  water,  and  four  broad,  and  to  each  citizen  was 
given  a  piece  of  land,  with  the  liberty  of  baying  another 
for  his  wife,  and  every  child  living  with  him.  To  every  six 
pieces  were  allotted  a  cow,  two  goats,  and  pigs  in  propor- 
tion. The  acre  of  land  previously  allotted  to  them  re- 
mained in  addition,  and  a  proportionate  impost,  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  off  the  debt,  was  fixed  for  each  person. 
AH  these  arrangements  tended  to  the  general  contentment. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  thinking  men  of  the  plantation 
felt  that  the  affair  could  only  thrive  when  they  had 
thrown  off  their  burthensome  debt.  In  addition,  came 
very  painful  letters  from  their  Leyden  friends,  who  were 
completely  in  want  of  means  to  join  them,  and  were 
threatened  with  total  dispersion,  owing  to  their  pa- 
tron's death.  Such  as  had  private  fortune,  and  were  will- 
ing to  venture  it  for  the  good  of  their  friends  of  the 
colony,  as  Bradford,  Brewster,  Winslow,  Prince,  Aller- 
ton,  Standish,  Olden,  and  Rowland,  accordingly  resolved 
to  fiMrm  the  entire  trade ;  pledging  themselves  to  pay  not 
only  the  £1800  to  the  society,  but  al&o  all  other  debts, 
and  to  bring  over,  yearly,  £50  worth  of  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, and  sell  them  these  for  com,  reckoned  at  6s.  the 
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bushel.  After  six  years,  the  trade  was  again  lo  revert  lo 
the  colony  ;  the  treaty  was  concluded,  and  the  pinnace 
and   shallop,  with  all  the  wares,  were  delivered   to  the 

under  talkers. 

One  of  the  great  motives  in  this  was,  out  of  any  gain 
lliey  might  make,  to  bring  over  their  Leyden  friends ; 
among  whom  were  Robinson's  wife  and  children.  They 
had  the  satisfaction  to  Rud  that  those  of  the  London 
merchaiils  who  were  iheir  allies  in  religion,  and  hence 
interested  iheruselvea  for  the  Leyden  people,  uuiltd  with 
them  in  their  undertaking.  It  was  also  highly  agreeable  lo 
them,  in  16^9,  to  receive  thirty-five  of  their  old  comrades, 
with  their  families ;  and,  in  the  succeeding  spring,  sixty 
more.  All  were  poor  when  ihey  started  on  their  journey, 
and  not  at  all  in  a  condition  to  provide  themselves  with 
the  necessEiry  articles  of  dress,  lo  say  nothing  of  money  for 
their  transport  Uy  England,  and  their  slay  there.  This, 
with  their  abode  in  New  Plymouth  for  nearly  a  year  and 
a  half — that  is,  until  ihey  had  procured  themselves  house 
room,  and  reaped  their  tirst  harvest — had  all  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  commercial  undertakers  out  of  Iheir  own 
purse  ;  an  offering  of  brotherly  love,  often  purchased  by 
the  American  side  with  self-denial  of  the  most  necessary 
wants  of  life.  The  transport  of  the  last  arrivals  alone, 
cost  £550  ;  that  of  the  lirst,  £100  more,  on  accomit  of 
iheir  greater  helplessness  and  poverty,  though  they  were 
smaller  in  number ;  for  their  London  business  friends 
had  purposely  sent  outfirsi  the  poorest  and  weakest,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  others,  if  they  wished  to  emigrale, 
would  be  able  to  contribute  towards  it.  *  According  to 
Ibe  description  given  by  Shirley,  a  mercantile  friend  o 
■  JJradrani'*  Luttcr  Book.    Mou.  Hist.  Coll.  ilL  69. 
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Bradford,  the  greater  part  of  the  strangers  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  very  agreeable  accession  to  the 
society  of  Plymouth.  During  their  stay  in  England, 
they  had  occasioned  him  much  trouble,  and  excessive 
demands  on  Allerton,  who  attended  to  the  transport. 
**  In  fact/*  he  wrote,  **  they  have  occasioned  most  unrea- 
sonable expense,  and  yet  they  murmur  at  every  thing, 
and  are  constantly  complaining.  Really,  their  incom- 
prehensible behaviour  has  so  diminished  my  love  for 
them,  that,  if  Mrs.  Robinson  were  once  over,  I  should 
not  waste  another  penny  on  them." 

It  was,  perhaps,  such  samples  of  the  community  that 
had,  at  an  earlier  date,  moved  the  adventurers  to  lay  as 
many  obstacles  as  possible  in  the  way  of  the  settlement, 
and  not  to  expend  any  money  on  it,  in  the  idea  that 
such  people  understand  praying  better  than  working : 
which  WHS  the  only  thing  of  consequence  to  them.  More- 
over, the  mass  of  the  planters  were  not  at  all  disposed  to 
make  great  sacrifices  for  their  brethren  ;  but  among  the 
men  who  feared  God,  who  had  willingly  taken  on  their 
shoulders  the  whole  burthen,  the  tie  of  religion  was  the 
principal  thing,  and  brotherly  duties  were  united  with  it. 
They  cheerfully  covered  the  weakness  of  the  new-comers 
with  the  garment  of  Christian  love.  <*  In  spite  of  all  that 
want  of  sense;"  says  Bradford,  '^  they  were  such  as  fear 
God,  and  they  were  welcome ;  and,  for  the  most  part, 
useful :"  and  thus  they  bore  the  burthen  with  joy,  in  the 
pious  hope,  "  that  through  this  increase  of  the  people  of 
Christ,  and  of  his  church  in  this  part  of  the  world,  a  rich 
harvest  would  accrue  to  him." 

But  they  were  also  willing  to  extend  the  hand  1626 
of  charity  to  Christians  of  another  persuasion« 
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In  tfae  banning  of  the  icinlCT  of  16*36  s  «hip,  vhicb  was 
bound  for  Virginia,  and  bad  lost  her  way,  ran  »t  night 
into  one  of  tbc  small  bays, on  the  soath  coast  of  tbe  land 
«bicb  forms  the  bay  of  Cape  Cod.  Dreading  the  Indians, 
»ho  next  morning  snrroanded  them  in  csnoe?,  and  igno- 
rant where  they  were,  they  were  cheered  by  the  friendly 
queation,  "whether  they  were  of  the  people  of  the  gover- 
nor of  Plymouth?"  which  was  followed  by  anofferof  help- 
They  then  sent  some  of  their  men  to  him,  to  beg  for  as- 
«istance  ;  for  ihey  still  hoped  to  be  able  to  refit  the  ship 
and  reach  Virginia.  Tbe  governor  came  provided  with 
the  necessary  materials  and  curn,  v>  hich,  as  well  as  hi» 
euunsel,  they  accepted  with  thanks.  Bui  tbeir  ship  was 
scarcely  repaired,  before  a  fresh  storm  drove  it  again  on 
shore,  and  so  injured  it  ihat  they  could  not  think  of  a 
further  journey.  Now  they  felt  the  benefit  of  tbe  vici- 
nity of  Plymouth — they  besought  the  colonists  to  take 
ibem  in  for  the  winter,  until  they  could  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  going  to  Vii^inia;  and  this  and  every  kind  of 
assistance  was  hospitably  granted  them.  Among  the 
Virginian  planters  were  some  rich  men,  who  bad  with 
them  a  great  number  of  servants,  and  wished  to  employ 
them,  Tliey  therefore  begged  for  some  land,  that  they 
might  till  it,  and  so  pay  for  the  hospitable  treatment  tbey 
had  met  with ;  and  the  great  increase  of  hands  with 
cheering  rapidity  made  fertile  a  large  piece  of  land  and 
produced  plenty  of  corn.  It  was  only  towards 
1627  the  end  of  summer  that  the  strangers  found  a 
convenient  opportunity  of  going  to  Virginia;  »"d 
the  men  of  Plymouth  had  this  time  the  joy  of  having 
made  thankful  hearts  and  of  hearing  the  acknowledg- 
ments of  their  guests  issue  from  their  borne  of  tbe  south- 
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FIRST  BEOINNINO   OF     THE    COLONY    OF     MASSACHUSETTS. 

FROM    1624   TO    1630. 

In  the  meantime  James  was  dead,  and  the  1625 
opinions  of  his  saccessor  had  brought  the  puritans 
no  change  for  the  better.  Abbot,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, a  man  of  rigorous  severity,  and  a  passionate  enemy 
of  Catholicism,  inclined  certainly  somewhat  to  their  views, 
but  he  held  to  conformity  with  all  the  narrow-hearted  pre- 
cision of  his  predecessors ;  and  by  and  bye,  the  reins  were 
taken  out  of  his  hand,  by  Laud,  bishop  of  London,  who 
persecuted  with  remorseless  cruelty  everything  that  sa- 
voured, however  distantly,  of  puritanism,  whether  in 
church  or  state. 

It  consequently  appeared  to  the  heads  of  this  party 
more  than  ever  necessary  to  look  out  an  asylum,  where 
shelter  could  be  found  against  such  oppression.  One  of 
their  most  respectable  preachers  named  White,  a  pastor 
in  Dorchester,  a  puritan  in  feeling  though  from  neces- 
sity a  conformist,  had  watched  with  interest  the  fate  of 
the  settlers  of  Plymouth  and  directed  the  attention  of 
his  friends  to  New  England.  Moved  by  his  influence, 
some  men  of  fortune,  of  similar  opinions,  resolved  to 
make  a  more  extensive  settlement  there,  and  so  com- 
mence a  small  colony  at  Cape  Ann,  whither  they  ac- 
cordingly sent  some  people  to  prosecute  the  fishing-trade, 
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and  settle  on  a  piece  of  ground  there,  fur  which  it  seems 
ihey  bad  taken  a  patent.  Not  long  after  the  niisuo- 
16"24  derKlandingawith  Lyford  broke  out  in  Plyinouih, 
and  some  frieiida,  who  had  long  felt  themäelves 
disagreeably  aS'ected  by  the  narrow  views  of  the  men 
of  Plynioutli,  took  the  opportunity  of  separating  from 
them  and  going  to  Nantasket.*  This  was  a  de:ert 
village  of  the  Indians,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of 
Massachusetts,  where  the  Plymoulhers  had  previously 
built  a  house  for  the  convenience  of  trading  with 
the  Indians.  Among  the  discontenled  wa?  Roger 
Conant,  who  is  described  as  "  a  pious,  moderate  and 
sensible  man."  He  was  now  invited  by  White  to 
manage  the  planting  at  Cape  Ann,  and  not  only  was 
Lyford  invited  to  become  preacher  of  the  colony,  but 
Oldham  also  to  superintend  the  trade  with  the  natives, 
which  however  was  not  accepted  by  him,  he  preferring 
to  trade  singly  in  Nantasket. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  White  did  not  know 
Lyfurd's  contemptible  nature,  nor  tbe  manner  in  which 
Oldham  had  behaved  to  the  Plymouthers.  He  was 
doubtless  iuchned  to  attribute  these  unhappy  events  to 
the  narrow-hearted  egotism  of  the  latter,  which  drove 
forth  all  who  thought  differently  from  them.  For  those 
puritans  who  had  submitted  to  the  state  church,  from 
love  of  peace,  or  because  they  had  convinced  themselves 
that  they  could  in  this  way  best  serve  God,  were  accus- 
tomed to  regard  with  great  suspicion  all  who  separated 
from  it;  nay,  they  decisively  rejected  the  separation, 
"  which  cut  in  two  the  body  of  Clirist ;"  they  did 
not  woDt  any  other  church  than  the  church  of  Eng- 
•  Now  callod  UuU 
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land,  bat  this  was  to  be  reformed  and  parified,  and  tbos 
they  spent  their  strength  in  vain  endeavours  and  hoped 
on  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  but  those 
who,  by  their  complete  separation,  laid  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  a  reform,  they  hated  as  disturbers  of  labours 
pleasing  to  Gk>d,just  as  those  hated  the  mere  con- 
formists as  men  who  had  had  communion  with  idolatry, 
and  submitted  to  the  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  Christ, 
the  head  of  his  church ;  but  we  shall  soon  see  that 
Robinson  was  right,  when  he  said  that  there  was  really 
no  difference  at  bottom,  and  that  in  the  pure  air  of  New 
England,  puritanism  would  soon  grow  up  to  its  natural 
form,  till  it  developed  itself  into  a  body  totally  indepen- 
dent of  the  mother  church  and  state,  and  that  the  puri- 
tans became  separatists  as  soon  as  they  could  do  so 
unpunished. 

The  gentlemen  of  Dorchester  soon  found  their  under- 
taking so  little  profitable,  that  they  resolved  to  give  it 
up ;  but  the  activity  of  White  was  such  that  he  speedily 
contrived  to  find  new  patrons  for  it.     He  was  admirably 
supported  by  the  wisdom  and  perseverance  of  Conant. 
The  latter  had  observed  in  the  bay  of  Massachusetts  a 
tongue  of  laud  of  peculiar  fertility,  of  the  name  of 
Naumkeak,*  with  also  a  little  township  which  had     1 626 
been  deserted  by  the  Indians;  and  formed  a  station 
there.    In  England,  six  wealthy  noblemen  of  the     1628 
neighbourhood  of   Dorchester,  with  Sir  Henry 
Koswell  at  their  head,  united  together  in  order  to  buy  the 
patent  of  the  land  in  Massachusetts  Bay  from  the  high 
council  of  New  England,  which  land  was  included  be- 
tween the  Merrimak  and  the  Charles  River,  and  lay  to 

*  The  preieni  Salem. 
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the  north  of  the  former  in  it«  most  northerly  dirGction, 
to  the  south  of  it  in  its  most  southerly  direction.  But 
length  it  extended  over  unexplored  regions  from  the 
lantic  to  the  Silent  Sea.*  This  seems  at  first  to  have 
only  a  commercial  speculation;  butWbite  and  some  other 
respectable  puritans  in  Lin  coin  shire  contrived  to  interest 
in  this  undertaking  several  others,  and  among  them 
some  religiously  inclined  men  in  London  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  bought  fi'oui  the  former  a  part  of  their 
rights.  The  whole  atfair  now  assumed  a  higher  charac- 
ter, and  it  was  openly  announced  that  the  object  was  tft 
find  a  secure  place  of  retreat  for  conscientious  noni 
forniists. 

The  infiuence  of  these  highly  respected  men 
tracted  a  number  of  allies,  nnd  in  a  short  time  thirty  to 
forty  members  subscribed  f  1035;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  year,  £74-5  more  towards  a  common  purse 
to  begin  the  settlement  with.  Few  ventured  more  than 
£25 ;  some  £öO,  and  £75 ;  Matthew  Cradock,  a  rich 
merchant  in  London,  gave  £lüO.  So  small  was  the  be- 
ginning of  this  great  undertaking.  The  society 
lf;28  was  organized;  Cradook  was  elected  governor; 
Thomas  Goffe,  deputy  governor  ;  eighteen  others 
were  chosen  to  be  assistants  ;  and,  in  the  same  year. 
John  Endecott,  one  of  the  three  remaining  original  pos- 
sessors of  the  patent,  was  sent  over  with  a  small  number 
of  attendants,  as  agents  of  the  company  and  general  di- 
rectors, till  things  should  be  more  brought  inio  workinjj 
trim,  and  to  lay  plans  for  a  greater  colony. 
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Endecott  is  described  by  a  contemporary  as  a  man 
^  of  bold  spirit,  undaunted  but  sociable,  and  of  warm 
heart ;  loving  or  severe,  as  the  occasion  demanded ;  a 
proper  tool  to  begin  the  work  in  the  wilderness."  His 
public  career  showed  him  to  be  one  of  those  severe  reli- 
gious zealots,  who  only  want  the  power  to  suppress,  with 
as  narrow  a  mind  as  iron  will,  all  that  threatens  to 
darken  what  appears  to  them  to  be  light.  Of  upright,  but 
narrow  mind ;  willing  to  do  good,  but  still  more  willing 
to  employ  despotic  means  to  obtain  it.  Accompanied  by 
his  wife,  he  landed  in  Naumkeak ;  and  there,  endowed 
with  an  active,  creative  mind,  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  now  blooming,  commercial  town  of  Salem.  Five  or 
m  of  his  companions  immediately  scoured  the  vicinity, 
and,  trarersing  twelve  miles  of  thick  forest,  came  to  an 
isthmus  formed  by  two  rivers,  where  stood  an  uninha- 
bited Indian  village.  It  was  called  Mishamum,  and  the 
inhabitants  Abergines.  They  were  ruled  by  a  chief  of 
mild,  peaceable  disposition,  whom  the  English  called 
sagamore  John.  Of  the  two  rivers,  one  has  retained  its 
Indian  name,  Mystic,  up  to  the  present  day ;  the  other 
was  named  by  the  English,  Charles  River.  An  English- 
man, by  trade  a  smith,  had  settled  here  among  the  In- 
dians and  built  himself  a  house,  fenced  and  roofed. 

At  this  period  of  intolerable  oppression  in  England, 
the  desire  for  freedom  became  with  many  a  mad  licen- 
tiousness :  many  who  came  as  colonists  to  this  new 
country  threw  off  all  subserviency  to  law  and  opinion, 
and  took  to  the  wilderness,  or  withdrew  amongst  the 
Indians.  Thus,  at  Point  Shawmut,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Charles  River,  a  once  episcopalian  clergyman  of  the 
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name  of  Blackstone,  whom  the  despotism  of  the  prelates 
had  driven  from  England,  lived  id  a  hat  built  hy  him- 
•elf ;  and  on  a  small  island  in  the  bay,  called  Noddles 
Island,  an  Englishman  of  property,  called  Samnel  Ma- 
verick, had  settled  and  built  himeelf  a  fort,  secured  by 
four  cannon.  Although  attached  to  the  state-church,  and 
really  an  enemy  to  the  puritans,  he  courteously  received 
and  hospitably  entertained  any  one  of  the  new  comers 
who  visited  him ;  probably  because  he  was  tired  of  doing 
nothing.  On  another  neighbouring  island,  David  Thomp- 
son, a  planter  at  Piscataqua,  in  the  service  of  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando  Gorges,  bad  settled  a  couple  of  single  men  and 
called  the  island,  after  bis  own  name,  Thompson's  Island. 
And  now  the  small  band  spread  still  further.  Instead 
of  remaining  in  Nanmkeak  with  the  others,  undisturbed 
at  least,  in  possession,  by  any  Indians,  (for  the  place  bad 
been  quite  given  up  and  abandoned  by  the  natives,)  ten 
or  twelve  of  the  new-comers  settled,  with  Endecott's  per> 
mission,  in  Mishamum;  where,  in  the  succeeding  year, 
the  beginning  of  Charlestown  was  laid. 

Endecott,whohad  been  sent  to  govern,  in  the  interim, 
the  whole  district  of  the  Society  of  Massachusetts,  found 
at  the  same  time  an  opportunity  of  employing  his  au- 
thority. In  the  year  162a,  Captain  WoUaston  and  some 
companions,  all  men  of  rank  and  wealth,  accompanied 
by  a  numerous  suite,  had  settled  in  Quincy,  in  Massa- 
cbasetts,  a  little  west  of  Weston's  unfortunate  plantation. 
Bat  after  a  long,  and  excessively  costly  efiört,  he 
1627  gave  up  the  affair,  in  order  to  try  his  fortune  in 
Virginia,  From  him  the  place  received  its  name 
of  Mount  Wollastoa.     He  had  left  behind  him  some  of 
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his  senrantg  and  the  OTerseer  to  condact  the  plantation  ; 
an  til  he,  with  another  of  the  company,  returned.  In  the 
retinae  of  these  noblemen  was  one  Thomas  Morton,  who 
appears  to  have  come  over  here  in  1622,  with  the  vaga- 
bonds of  Weston.  He  was  a  man  of  great  gifts,  but  of 
thoroughly  low  character:  a  ruined  pettifogger  from 
Liondon,  who  had,  at  the  time  he  came  to  the  New  World 
to  try  his  fortune,  bought  a  small  share  in  the  undertak- 
ing. Now  that  they  whom  he  had  shunned  and  feared  were 
away,  he  roused  up  the  servants  to  a  complete  mutiny, 
which  ended  in  their  expelling  the  overseer ;  declaring 
themselves  perfectly  independent,  and  beginning  a  wild, 
profligate  life.  They  sold  to  the  Indians  the  estates 
which  had  been  left  by  the  possessors,  obtained  fresh 
ones  by  skilful  barter,  and  spent  their  time  in  drinking« 
bouts,  and  such-like  pastimes.  On  the  first  of  May, 
they  planted  the  May-pole  in  old  English  fashion,  deck- 
ed it,  and  hung  it  round  with  indecent  verses ;  invited  the 
Indians  to  take  part  in  their  saturnalia,  and  endea- 
voured to  out-do  one  another  in  wild  revelry. 

If  such  conduct  appears  hateful  and  contemptible  to 
every  sensible  person,  how  must  the  severe  inhabitants 
of  Plymouth  have  felt  themselves  injured  and  roused  to 
anger?  they  in  whose  eyes  the  most  innocent  dance 
round  the  May-pole  was  a  sin  which  reminded  them  of 
the  heathenish  games  of  Flora.  But  this  was  not  all ; 
the  mad  disorder  took  a  dangerous  turn ;  for,  when 
at  last  these  licentious  men  began  to  run  short  of  gold 
and  other  commodities,  Morton  set  to  work  to  sell 
arms,  powder  and  shot,  to  the  Indians,  and  taught 
them  their  use,  by  sending  them  out  to  hunt  for  him 
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and  his  company,  and  by  t}iis  means  furnished  himself 
plentifully  with  game  for  his  banquets.  The  Indiana 
seized  upon  these  advantages  with  eagerness;  used 
them  with  the  greatest  skill ;  and  were  willing  to  give, 
in  return  for  these  powerful  means  of  defence,  such  great 
services,  that  Morton  wrote  for  more  arms  from  Eng- 
land. This  was  enough  to  instil  fear  into  the  planters 
scattered  about  the  country;  besides,  they  had  long 
ceased  to  be  sure  of  their  servants,  for,  at  any  dis- 
satisfaction, these  escaped  and  joined  Morton's  gang, 
of  whom  the  planters,  who  were  detached,  lived  in 
more  dread  than  of  the  Indians  themselves.  The  chief 
persons  among  them  now  resolved  to  beg  of  the  inhabit 
tants  of  Plymouth,  as  being  the  strongest,  to  take  the 
afiair  in  hand,  and  to  put  an  end  to  this  disorder.  They 
were  the  more  willing  to  do  this,  as  they  had  on  their 
side  the  king's  strict  command  not  to  sell  any  weapons 
to  the  Indians.  They,  however,  first  endeavoured,  by 
a  mission  and  letters,  to  bring  Morton  to  a  different  kind 
of  life;  but  when  he  received  this  with  a  laugh  of  con- 
tempt, Standish  was  sent  against  him  with  some  armed 
men,  who  took  him  and  his  drunken  companions  prison- 
ers, after  a  desperate  defence,  and  carried  them  to  Ply- 
mouth. From  thence  he  was  sent  by  the  first  opportu- 
nity, to  be  handed  over  to  the  council  of  New  England ; 
who,  however,  never  even  took  any  notice  of  the  com- 
plaint of  the  settlers.  His  companions  appear  to  have 
continued  their  wild  life ;  for  when,  a  month  later,  En- 
decott  came  to  New  England,  he  made  it  his  first  busi- 
ness to  put  a  stop  to  their  proceedings ;  he  reproached 
them  in  severe  terms  for  their  profane  behaviour,  cau- 
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tioned  them  to  behave  better,  had  the  may-pole  cut 
down  without  any  further  ceremony,  and  named  the 
height  on  which  the  plantation  was  situated,  and  which 
they  had  changed  from  Mount  WoUaston  into  Merry 
Mount,  in  scriptural  terms.  Mount  Dagon, 

In  all  stages  of  growth^  there  will  never  be  any  lack 
of  impediments  and  disturbances  from  evil-intentioned 
men.  Whatever  single  men  could  do,  was  done  by  the 
brave  men  of  Plymouth ;  who  stood,  armed  with  strength 
and  sagacity,  at  the  head  of  a  small,  scattered  band ;  but 
neither  was  there  any  want  of  good-will  and  activity  to 
iasbion  the  whole  thoroughly  to  a  regular  and  practic- 
able community.  At  their  especial  request,  the  society 
of  Massachusetts  received  their  confirmation  from 
the  king ;  and  the  charter,  whereby  they  were  1629 
incorporated  in  perpetual  succession  *' as  governor 
and  society  of  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts,  in  New 
England ;"  the  latter  being  empowered  to  choose  from 
amongst  them  a  governor,  vice-governor,  and  eighteen 
assistants,  to  make  laws,  of  which  the  only  condition  was, 
that  they  should  not  be  in  contradiction  to  the  laws  of 
England :  which,  taken  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
word,  excluded  religious  freedom ;  but  this  point  was 
passed  over  in  silence,  and  the  society  did  not  hesitate  to 
expound  it  for  their  benefit. 

In  an  assembly  held  at  London,  on  the  30th  of  April, 
the  form  of  government  for  the  new  colony  was  es- 
tablished ;  the  immediate  direction  of  their  afiairs  was 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  thirteen  of  the  wisest  and  most 
honest,  experienced,  and  intelligent  men  resident  in  the 
colony ;  the  Society  in  London  certainly  reserved  for 
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itself  the  first  voice  in  all  things ;  but  the  colonial  go- 
▼eniment,  under  the  title  of  *'  governor  and  council  of 
the  London  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  lHew 
England/'  were  "to  endeavour  to  the  best  of  their  judg- 
ment to  govern  the  said  plantation  in  the  manner  most 
conducive  to  the  praise  of  God,  and  to  the  promotion 
and  advancement  of  this  hopeful  plantation,  and  to  the 
well-being  and  weal,  and  the  encouragement  of  the 
society  and  all  concerned  in  it."  Endecott  was  elected 
governor.  Among  his  councillors  were  three  clergy- 
men, whom  the  society  had  selected  to  send  off. 

For  they  never  for  one  minute  lost  sight  of  the  object 
they  had  in  view  ;  namely,  to  make  the  settlement  in 
New  England  a  place  of  refuge  for  Gk>d-fearing  non- 
conformists. Twoclei^men^-one  of  whom,  Higginson, 
a  man  of  mild  doctrines  and  severe  discipline,  had 
been  forbidden  to  preach ;  the  other,  Skelton,  who  bad 
been  much  oppressed  by  the  bishops,  without  doubt 
on  account  of  the  self-will  and  fanatical  narrow- 
mindedness  which  he  afterwards  displayed — were  ready 
to  go  to  America;  nay,  the  call  thither  appeared 
to  the  former  like  a  voice  from  Gk>d.  Besides  these 
there  was  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Bright,  who  had 
been  educated  under  Devonport,  a  respectable  puritani- 
cal preacher,  but  who  inclined  more  to  the  forms  of  the 
high  church.  These  were  formally  dispatched,  and  sala- 
ried by  the  society.  To  a  youth  of  the  name  of  Ralph 
Smith  a  free  passage  was  granted,  under  the  condition 
not  to  exercise  his  vocation  within  the  district  of  the  so- 
ciety, for  he  was  a  separatist,  and,  as  such,  regarded  with 
mistrust  by  the  puritans.  Allotted  to  different 
1629    ships,  they  went  in  the  spring  to  America.   In  the 
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course  of  the  early  part  of  summer,  not  fewer  than 
six  ships  arrived  at  Naumkeak,  bringing  with  them  386 
settlers,  partly  sent  out  by  the  society,  partly  brought 
over  at  their  own  expense  ;  of  these,  300  were  men,  the 
rest  women  and  children.  In  the  harvest  preceding,  an 
increase  had  taken  place,  but  sickness  and  death  had 
since  thinned  their  ranks  and  checked  the  activity  of  the 
healthy;  when  Higginson  arrived,  he  found,  instead  of 
a  stately  house  for  Endecott,  only  ten  miserable  huts. 
Still  the  strangers  greeted  it  as  a  haven  of  peace  and 
called  it  Salem,  in  allusion  to  the  words  of  the  psalm, 
"at  Salem  is  his  tent."  A  third  party  of  the  new  comers, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  skilful  miner  and  engineer 
called  Graves,  whom  the  society  had  taken  into  their 
service,  proceeded  with  the  permission  of  the  gover- 
nor to  Mishamnm,  and  there  founded  Charlestown. 
To  each  cultivator  were  at  once  allotted  two  acres  of 
land,  and  besides  this  a  large  common  hall  was  erected, 
which  afterwards  served  to  perform  divine  service  in, 
until  they  had  provided  themselves  with  a  regular 
church. 

More  than  two  hundred  of  the  newly  arrived'  settlers 
remained  in  and  about  Salem,  constituting  a  very  re- 
spectable colony  with  those  whom  they  found  there, 
but  who  lived  scattered  in  families  over  the  whole 
colony.  Under  Endecott's  direction  they  without 
delay  elected  Skelton  as  their  pastor  and  Higginson 
to  be  their  teacher.  Bright,  who  did  not  thoroughly 
unite  with  them,  but  inclined  rather  to  the  episcopal 
church,  went  to  Charlestown,  and  as  he  there  met 
with  little  favour,  left  the  place  a  year  after  for 
England.      Smith,  when  he  saw  that  he  could  not 


be  employed  in  Salem,  went  to  Nantasket,  the  former 
residence  of  Conant,  where  some  few  settlers  still  dwelt. 
Here,  in  a  miserable  hat,  and  nacertaiD  how  he  was  to 
support  himself,  he  was  found  by  some  Plymoutbers 
who  landed  in  a  fishing  boat,  and  took  bim  back  with 
them  when  he  was  elected  their  pastor. 

Higginson  and  Skelton  had  received  their  consecra- 
tion from  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  and  had  belonged  to 
the  non-conformist  preachers,  to  whom  it  had,  from  mo- 
tires  of  indulgence,  for  some  time  even  been  permitted 
to  omit  those  points  of  the  liturgy  which  they  princi- 
pally objected  to.  Thus  Endecott  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  more  respectable  of  the  emigrants  from.  England 
bad  kept  to  the  state  church,  though  more  especially 
to  the  puritanical  clergymen,  and  from  time  to  time  paid 
a  stolen  visit  to  one  of  the  conventicles,  to  season  a  little 
their  spiritual  life.  But  they  were  by  no  means  willing 
to  take  their  chains  with  them  into  the  wilderness.  Tbey 
had  hitherto  regarded  the  church  of  England  as  a  true, 
thongh  perverted  church,  and  had  refused  to  designate 
it,  with  the  separatists,  "  the  Antichrist,"  a  title  which 
according  to  their  views  only  suited  popery  ;  when  they 
quitted  their  fatherland  they  did  not  exclaim,  "  Fare- 
well Babylon !  farewell  Rome !"  bat  "  farewell  dear 
England!"  But  tbey  eagerly  employed  their  free- 
dom in  throwing  off  at  one  stroke  their  fetters,  and 
preacher  and  community  soon  anited  to  receive  forms 
of  worship  very  different  from  those  of  the  episcopa- 
lians, and  much  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  inde- 
pendents in  Plymouth  ;  a  liturgy,  free  extemporaneons 
prayers,  and  preachers  in  simple  black  gowns,  were  the 
prindpal  features  in  the  service.     Endecott  wae  a  great 
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promoter  of  this  reform  ;  he  had  previously  made  ac- 
quaintance vith  the  Plymouthers,  having  asked  and 
obtained  the  aid  of  a  physician  there  (Dr.  Fuller),  in 
several  cases  of  illness  among  the  settlers.  The  doctor, 
who  served  in  the  church  as  deacon,  had  made  him  ac- 
curately acquainted  with  their  constitution  and  disci- 
pline ;  and  such  a  character  of  glowing  severity  and  fa- 
natical strangeness  had  the  separatists  obtained,  even 
among  the  other  puritans,  that  the  severe  rigorist  Ende- 
cott  was  astonished  at  their  similarity  to  his  own  views 
of  a  purified  church,  and  wrote  to  Bradford,  ^'  Your 
outward  form  of  divine  worship  is,  as  far  as  I  yet  know, 
no  other  than  what  is  guaranteed  by  the  testimony  of 
truth,  and  the  same  as  I  have  acknowledged  and  main- 
tained since  the  Lord  has  revealed  himself  to  me  ingraee^ 
and  very  different  from  what  common  report  says  ofyou.^* 
Accordingly  he  and  the  clergymen  agreed  that  ordi- 
nation, like  the  choice  of  the  pastor,  is  the  right  of  the 
community,  and  that  the  former  should  take  place  only 
by  laying  on  of  hands,  accompanied  by  prayers  ;  more- 
over that  the  Plymouth  church  should  be  invited  as  a 
witness  to  the  founding  of  theirs,  without,  however, 
thereby  involving  any  connexion,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  both  should  be  independent  one  of  the  other. 
The  church  of  England  was  not  mentioned,  but  the 
act  overthrew  her  authority.  This  was  the  first 
congregational  church  founded  in  America,  and  after- 
wards served  the  others  as  a  pattern,  for  this  in  Ply- 
mouth had  already  been  founded  in  England,  and  carried 
complete  to  a  foreign  soil. 

Thirty  of   the  Salem   planters  united  in  a  solemn 
covenant,  and  based  the  foundations  of  the  new  church 
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on  tbe  text,  "  Gather  together  my  uints  unto  me  ;  thoM 
that  have  made  a  covenant  with  me  by  sacrifice."  Tbe 
confession  of  faith  laid  down  in  this  covenant,  and 
written  by  Higginson,  breathes  a  spirit  of  Christian  love 
and  humility ;  a  spirit  of  lofty  wisdom.  There  is  in  it 
nothing  sectarian,  separative,  rejecting ;  it  not  only  con- 
tains  no  allusion  to  forms,  hut  there  is  even  no  mention 
of  doctrines ;  it  imposes  on  its  followers  only  a  severe 
struggle  to  make  themselves  possessors  of  the  Chridti&n 
virtues,  awe  of  Ood,  humility,  love  for  one's  neighbour, 
modesty,  and  obedience.  Nay,  in  respect  to  discipline 
and  reciprocal  watching,  those  stumbling  hloclcs  of  the 
puritanical  churches,  the  fifUi  article  expressly  says,  "  in 
the  community  we  will  not,  in  order  to  display  our  gifts 
and  qualities,  he  forward  with  speeches  and  objections, 
or  there  display  the  faults  of  oar  brethren  and  sisters, 
but  awEut  a  special  call  thereto ;"  and  in  regard  to  the 
democratic  teudencües  of  their  constitutioD,  tbe  seventh 
says,  "  we  hereby  vow  to  conduct  ourselves  with  all  law- 
ful obedience  to  those  who  are  set  over  nsin  the  church, 
for  we  know  that  such  is  pleasing  to  God,  that  they  may 
have  encouragement  in  their  offices  when  their  spirits 
are  not  troubled  by  our  departure fW)m  right."  No  one, 
however  much  he  might  he  devoted  to  the  high  church, 
could  have  any  thing  to  object  to  in  thb  covenant  Hence 
when  it  was  read  before  the  assembly,  summoned  for  tbe 
election  of  a  preacher,  it  met  with  universal  approba- 
tion ;  but  the  kind  of  ordination,  and  prayers  thereat, 
which  were  uot  those  prescribed  by  the  common 
Prayer  Book — the  intimation  of  introdacing  a  severe 
rliurch  discipline,  and  the  ezdusion  of  some  peraoBS  of 
bad  character — soon  showed  those  who  thought  otherwise 
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tbftt  a  serere  puritan  church  was  to  be  founded  here. 
Two  respectable  brethren  of  the  name  of  Brown,  both 
selected  by  the  Society  of  Massachusetts  to  be  members 
of  the  council,  and  attached  to  the  Episcopalian  church, 
objected  loudly  ;  but  as  they  were  not  listened  to,  they 
assembled  in  their  house  a  few  who  thought  like  them, 
and  began  to  edify  themselves  by  reading  the  Common 
Prayer  Book. 

^But  this  liberty  was  not  on  any  account  to  be  allowed 
them.      The   puritans   had   from  the    very  beginning 
claimed  for  themselves  the  right  to  interpret  the  Holy 
Scriptures  according  to  their  own  views,  and  to  honour 
God  according  to  their  own  conscience.     But  they  had 
taken  up  the  idea  of  this  Christian  freedom  with  so  little 
consistency,  that  at  this  time  one  of  their  most  famous 
champions  could  say,  "  Heretics  should  suffer  death  ;   if 
this  is  bloody  and  over-driven,  I  am  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  content  to  be  called  so  ;"  and,  **  I  deny  that  any 
grace  should  follow  repentance  ;"  and, ''  the  authorities 
who  punish  murder,  and  neglect  the  breach  of  the  first 
commandment,  begin  at  the  wrong  end,"  &c.     This  was 
also  revealed  by  their  conduct,  even  at  the  time  they 
were  so  oppressed,  to  all  who  thought  differently  from 
themselves,  and  especially  to  the    Arians    and    the 
baptists,  whom  they  regarded  with  unspeakable  detes- 
tation.     Was  it  then  to  be  expected  that,  when  the 
power  was  at  last  ^ven  into  their  hands,  at  least  to  hold 
themselves  free  from  the  influences  of  false  doctrine 
they  should  have  self-denial  enough,  merely  to  appear 
consistent,  to  allow  the  snake  to  grow  from  whose  gripe 
they  scarcely  thought    themselves    free,    and    which 
threatened,  if  it  grew  larger,  to  strangle  them  also  ?  Per- 
haps this  was  expecting  too  much  from  men.  They  had 
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exchanged  tbeir  beloved  homes  for  a  wilderness,  in  order 
to  follow  undisturbed  the  narrow  way  to  Balration,  the 
only  one  which  their  bigoted  but  honest  delusion  be- 
tieved  to  be  acceptable  to  God.  To  allow  those  of 
another  opinion,  especially  the  devotees  of  the  prelates 
who  had  persecuted  them,  to  take  another  path  so  like 
the  old  one  Irom  which  they  had  just  escaped,  appeared 
to  involve  inevitably  tbeir  expulsion  from  their  own 
road ;  for  they,  whose  patrons  had  always  the  power  of 
injuring  the  little  freedom  which  had  been  conceded 
them,  must  ever  be  secret  enemies  to,  and  spies  npon 
them. 

Endecott  and  the  council  of  Massachusetts  had  been 
furuished  by  the  society  with  a  very  comprehensive 
police  jurisdiction.  They  were  authorised  to  appoint 
for  every  family  a  careful  and  watchful  overseer,  in  order 
to  inspect  the  labours  of  the  people  in  the  service  of  the 
society,  and  to  keep  books  of  their  conduct.  One  of 
the  first  buildings  to  be  erected  was  a  hotue  of  correction, 
for  the  punishment  of  trespassers,  and  the  overawing  of 
those  following  their  example.  Order  and  industry  were 
to  be  the  watchwords  of  the  new  colony ;  and  as  in  Eng- 
land all  announcing  themselves  for  colonization  were  to 
be  carefully  purified  from  "  vagabondism  and  good-for- 
nothingness,"  BO  were  no  "idle  drones"  to  be  allowed 
here,  and  constant  occupation  was  to  prevent  disorder  and 
crime.  With  the  same  end  in  view,  Endecott  was  em- 
powered to  send  back  without  delay  any  one  who  showed 
himself  incorrigible.  This  power  he  now  made  use  of 
in  a  very  extended  sense,  and  even  against  those  of 
whom  one  had  been  a  member  of  the  body  from  which 
he  bad  received  his  power.      For  the  elder  of  the 
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brothers  Brown,  a  skilful  jurist,  had  belonged  to  the 
assistants*  coancil,  and  both  had  been  recommended  to 
£ndecott*s  especial  protection ;  but  when  these  men  as- 
sembled round  them  a  party,  and  the  society  was  threat- 
ened in  its  very  infancy  with  division  into  two  parties,  the 
preachers  strove  first  by  means  of  argument  to  bring 
them  over  to  their  side,  and  when  this  had  no  effect, 
Endecott,  resolved  to  carry  out,  at  any  cost  whatever,  his 
plan  for  complete  church  discipline,  made  use  of  his 
authority,  and  sent  back  both  brothers  in  a  ship  that  was 
returning  to  England. 

These  men,  justly  exasperated,  banished  from  a 
colony  they  hi^  helped  to  create,  on  their  return 
breathed  nothing  but  death  and  destruction  against  it, 
and  it  cost  the  society  of  Massachusetts  endless  trouble 
to  lay  the  storm  that  threatened  to  destroy  them.  The 
high  church  of  England  had  in  no  way  given  up,  though 
she  might  have  neglected  her  dominion  over  New  Eng- 
land. She  had  up  to  the  present  time  done  all  she 
had  had  the  opportunity  of  doing.  Robinson  had 
been  studiously  kept  back  from  joining  and  extending 
his  community,  and  instead  of  him  an  episcopal  clergy- 
roan  was  sent  thitlier,  in  order  to  attempt  a  division  ; 
but  this  was  not  all.  As  soon  as  the  high  council 
of  New  England  sent  off  Robert  Gorges  to  rule  over 
the  deserts  allotted  to  the  society,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  an  episcopal  clergyman  of  the  name  of 
Morell,  who  took  with  him  the  authorization  to  super- 
intend all  the  churches  of  New  England  ;  but  Morell 
was  a  man  of  strong,  sound  judgment ;  he  saw  imme- 
diately how  things  stood,  and  how  absurd  it  would  be  to 
attempt  the  direction  of  churches  which  did  not  yet  exist. 
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Perhaps,  too,  literature  interested  him  more  than 
theology ;  he  remained  above  a  year  in  America,  during 
which  time  he  described  the  land  in  a  Latin  poem  of 
30')  to  400  verses,  and  then  translated  this  into  English 
rhyme.  It  was  only  at  his  departure  that  he  casually 
mentioned  his  mission  and  authority  to  some  of  the  men 
of  Plymouth.  It  was  now  with  justice  to  be  feared  that 
the  church  of  England  would  be  roused  to  greater  ac- 
tivity by  this  assumption  of  the  seceders.  The  friends 
of  the  colony  were  therefore  anxious  to  quiet  the  two 
Browns,  and  to  arrange  the  matter  in  a  manner  pecuni- 
arily advantageous  to  them.  Endecott  received  a  re- 
proof from  the  society,  and  never  recovered  his  former 
position.* 

But  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  clergymen  and  elders 
of  the  church,  continued  to  act  with  perfect  indifference 
and  with  the  same  decisive  though,  perhaps,  narrow- 
hearted  motives.    No  one  was  admitted  to  the  church 
community  who  did  not  submit  to  an  examination  of  his 
orthodoxy  and  inward  holiness  by  the  preachers  and 
elders,  or  openly  display  to  the  community  how  grace 
had  worked  in  him.     They  laid  down  the  principle  of  a 
complete  separation  of  church  from  state,  and  the  elder 
of  the  church  could  not  be  a  state  officer.   But  in  direct 
contradiction  to  this  was  the  fact,  that  only  members  of 
the  church  could  be  freemen :  only  the  voices  of  the  godly 
could,  in  future,  pass  current  in  the  idea  which  developed 
Itself  of  the  formation  of  their  community.    We  shall 
shortly  have  occasion  to  speak  more  at  length  of  this,  in 

•  ChalmeiB  says,  but  inconectlj,  that  the  biothen  Brown  nerer  re- 
ceired  an/  oompensation  from  the  «ocietjr  of  Maiiachiuetta. 
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touehinguponthefoandation  of  Bo8ton,so  much  weightier 
in  its  resnlt8.  Here  it  will  be  enough  to  mentioii  that, 
after  Brown'8departure,the  measure8  of  the  leaders  found 
little  opposition.  The  colonists  chiefly  belonged  to  the 
working-classes  and  received  fatherly  care.  Skelton  was 
a  man  of  blind  zeal,  narrow-minded,  and  of  a  temper 
soured  by  weakness  and  suffering.  Formerly  Endecott's 
tutor,  he  now  leaned  upon  him,  and  both  reciprocally 
exerted  great  influence  on  one  another  and  always  acted 
in  concert,  Higginson,  on  the  contrary,  was  by  nature 
liberal;  and  his  views,  like  the  church  discipline  he 
introduced,  however  bigoted  and  severe  they  may  ap- 
pear to  us,  were  suited  to  his  day.  Regular  attend- 
ance at  church  was  demanded ;  family  devotions  and 
nursing  of  the  poor  made  compulsory  on  every *one ; 
prayer  and  work  divided  their  life,  and  pleasures  of 
every  kind,  as  leading  to  sin,  were  excluded. 

It  may  be  that  the  illness  which  ravaged  the  colony 
during  the  first  winter  had  disposed  them  but  little  to 
amusement:  the  second  party  of  emigrants  had,  du- 
ring the  voyage,  been  severely  visited  by  scurvy — that 
pest  of  the  early  days  of  sea- voyaging.  The  con- 
tagion  spread  among  them  while  they  were  as 
yet  scarcely  settled,  and  before  spring  eighty  were  dead. 
Higginson  followed  soon  after.  The  Leyden  friends 
of  the  community,  who  came  over  in  the  same  ships^ 
remained  to  a  singular  extent  free. 

But  this  sorrowful  news  did  not  in  any  way  clog 
the  zeal  of  the  Massachusetts  society.  As  soon  as 
ever  the  colonial  constitution  was  finished,  the  question 
was  started  in  one  of  the  assemblies,  whether  it  was  more 
advisable  to  transfer  the  government  to  New  England 
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or  to  trust  to  hands  and  eyes  three  thousand  tnilea 
off?  Man}'  respectable  men  in  Lincolnshire,  atu on g  the 
latter  John  Winthrop,  a  country  squire  who  enjoyed 
the  higlieät  consideration,  had  united  themselves  to  the 
ad  venturers  for  ihe  purpose  ofseeking  play  room  for  their 
no  neon  for  mist  opinions ;  but  they  made  the  transference 
of  the  charter  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  settlement  of 
their  families.  The  question  was  examined  on  all  sides 
with  circumspection  and  conscientiousness;  and  reasons 
given  for  and  against  the  decisions.  The  main  doubt, 
whether  such  a  transference  of  their  charter  were  Ugal 
or  not,  as  it  had  been  conceded  to  them  on  the  sup- 
position that  they  would  administer  the  colony  just 
as  the  East  Indian  or  Virginian  company  directed 
their  affairs,  was  settled  happily,  and  to  their  satisfac- 
tion, by  jurists  chosen  from  amongst  them.  Thus  on  the 
29th  of  August,  1629i  the  transportation  of  the  govern- 
ment charter  to  \ew  England  was  unanimously  agreed 
upon.  Craddock  and  Gofie,  though  they  voted  for 
these  rules,  resigned,  having  no  occasion  to  emigrate. 
In  their  place  John  Winthrop  was  chosen  governor, 
and  John  Humphrey  vice-governor.  Among  the  assist- 
ants also,  who  were  frequently  changed,  the  principal 
were  Isaac  Thompson,  married  to  a  daughter  of  the 
noble  house  of  Lincoln ;  Thomas  Dudley,  who  had  once 
been  a  soldier  and  afterwards  served  the  chief  as 
steward;  and  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall. 

Very  important  powers  were  now  set  in  motion  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  great  undertaking  in  a  proper 
manner.  At  an  earlier  period  200  acres  of  land  had 
been  granted  to  each  member  of  the  company  who  con- 
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tributed  j650,  and  50  more  for  every  individual  whom 
he  brought  over  with  him.  As  however  they  found  that 
the  sum  given  by  the  adventurers,  which  was  destined 
for  commerce,  was  not  sufficient,  they  not  only  granted 
200  acres  to  every  one  who  contributed  j650,  and  more 
or  less  in  proportion,  but  also  50  acres  to  every  one  who 
went  over  at  his  own  risk.  But  the  colony  was  not  to 
nerve,  like  Virginia,  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  vagabonds 
and  thieves ;  emigrants  were  not  admitted  without  ex- 
amination and  reference,  and  in  the  General  Remarks 
which  were  circulated  in  England  for  the  purposes  of 
the  undertaking,  it  was  clearly  stated  that  the  best  men 
alone  must  give  a  respectable  basis  to  the  daughter 
state  about  to  be  created. 

Out  of  the  adventurers  were  selected  ten  men  worthy 
of  confidence,  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  by  the 
general  wish  to  assume  for  seven  years  the  administra- 
tion of  the  capital  subscribed,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
arrangements;  five  of  these,  Winthrop,  Johnson,  Sir 
Richard  SaltonstaU,  Dudley,  and  a  Mr.  Revell,  went 
over  with  them  ;  the  other  five,  among  whom  were 
Craddock,  and  the  future  founder  of  New  Haven,  Theo- 
pbilus  Caton,  who  at  first  never  thought  of  emigrating 
from  England,  remained  at  home  ;  at  the  expiration  of 
seven  years  all  the  capital  and  gains  were  to  be  divided 
among  the  society  in  proportion  to  the  contributions, 
and  thereupon  the  whole  afiair  be  dissolved  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  at  any  time  was  a  division  efiected,  no 
mention  being  made  of  it  either  in  the  acts  of  Mas- 
sachusetts or  in  the  diary  of  Winthrop,  which  was  drawn 
up  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  Again,  another  article, 
that  the    expense   of  fortifying    and  the  half  of  the 
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salary  of  the  clergymen,  were  to  be  paid  for  out  of" 
the  commoa  funds,  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioaed 
afterwards.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  the  government  of 
Masaachusetis  raising  taxes  for  the  former,  and  liqui- 
dating the  latter  out  of  the  private  funds  ;  so  that  here 
a  link  of  continuity  ia  at  once  lost. 

In  the  month  of  February  of  next  year,  a  fleet 
of  fourteen  ships  was  lying  ready  in  the  western 
harbours  of  Great  Brilain,  to  take  over  to  New  England 
700  or  800  emigrants,  who  increased  in  the  course 
of  the  spring  to  1500.  Among  these  were  many  men 
of  rank  and  standing ;  workmen  of  all  kinds,  imple- 
ments and  provisions,  ^60  cows  and  other  cattle.* 
However  small  this  number  may  appear  to  us  in  com- 
parison with  the  hundreds  of  thousands  whom  the  stream 
of  emigration  yearly  bears  to  the  transatlantic  havens, 
how  great  does  it  seem  when  we  compare  it  with  the 
meagre  attempts  of  their  predecessors ;  with  the  small 
band  of  brave  heroes  of  faith  who  with  undaunted 
courage  had,  Blhle  in  hand,  broken  a  road  into  the  wil- 
derness !  Neglected,  encompassed  by  enemies,  battling 
with  hunger  and  sickness,  they  stood  unshaken  like 
rocks  that  stem  the  ocean  ;  until  their  calm  compo- 
sure, their  endurance,  their  honesty,  brought  them  not 
only  such  respect  from  the  maderate  puritans  their 
enemies,  that  Cotton,  one  of  the  most  respected  preachers 

'  Sereral  cows  and  Homa  hones  «ere  given  alio  to  the  coloQiiti  of 
Sulom.  Ai  regnrds  the  coiIB  of  transport,  it  11107  ""t  be  unintereiting  to 
compare  the  price«  of  the  emigraliun  period,  in  which  wa  liie,  with  those 
of  the  transports.  At  that  time  the  undertnlien  of  colonimtion  pledged 
(hemselres  to  talie  gooda  at  £i  per  ton  to,  nnd  at  £2  liom  America : 
ever}  grown  person  at  £5,  exclusive  of  prof iiions.  Of  the  Salein  emi- 
granu  we  find  the  cost  of  transport  Bet  down  at  £1S  per  head,  including 
proiisioin.— /ViBCf,  25ü,  68. 
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of  this  class,  recommended  them  at  their  departure  to 
employ  the  counsel  and  experience  of  the  men  of  Ply- 
mouth on  all  occajsions;  bat  it  even  procured  them 
from  the  council  of  New  England  the  honourable^  tes- 
timony of  the  charter,  which  assured  them  complete  in« 
dependence. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


PBOOEBDINOS      OF      TUB     CDDNCIL      OP     NEW      eNGIJJiq 
CONDITION    OF  THE  COLOST    OF   PLYMOUTH. 


In  the  mean  time,  the  whole  interest  of  this  council 
(called  also  the  society  of  Piymoulh)  in  America  seems 
to  have  consisted  in  the  sale  of  patents,  after  their  mo- 
nopoly of  trade  and  fishing  had  met  with  such  oppo- 
sition. One  part  of  the  land  sold  to  the  adventurers 
of  Massachusetts  had  been  already  bartered  away  to 
Weston;  another  to  Captain  Wollaston  and  his  com- 
rades  ;  a  third,  perhaps  the  same  for  which  Weston 
bad  already  paid,  to  Robert  Gorges.  We  do  not  find 
that  the  adventurers  made  any  opposition  to  the  right 
acquired  by  the  others,  or  that  these  rights  had  been 
satisHed  by  tlieni.  A  new  patent  was  also  granted 
to  Colonel  Mason,  which  embraced  pretty  nearly  all 
the  present  state  of  New  Hampshire,  comprising  at  any 
rate  a  part  of  the  land  bought  by  the  society  of  Massa- 
chusetts. In  spite  of  this  IIiIiod,  who  had  come  to 
the  country  in  the  service  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges, 
hut  soon  af^er  begun  a  colony  at  liia  own  expense  in 
Piscataqua,  received  in  the  following  year  a  portion  of 
land  from  the  society  of  Plymouth,  winch  was  not  in 
the  boundary  of  the  district  sold  to  Colonel  Mason. 
Hia  settlement  gr«w,  little  by  little,  into  a  respectable 
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place.  In  Maine  also,  the  lands  were  repeatedly  sold, 
on  which  occasion  excursions  were  even  made  into  the 
French  territory.  The  definitions  of  the  boundaries 
were  often  couched  in  very  obscure  terms,  and,  like  the 
incomplete  maps  of  that  time,  without  any  personal 
knowledge  of  the  land,  and  their  realization  left  to  the 
right  of  the  strongest.  Hostile  collisions,  disorders,  and 
endless  disputes  about  rights,  by  which  later  generations 
suffered,  were  the  inevitable  results.' 

The  men  of  Plymouth  also  received,  as  has 
been  stated,  a  patent  for  the  land  which  they 
had  already  in  fact  possessed  for  nine  years.  It  em- 
braced, besides  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  bay  of  Cape 
Cod,  a  district  of  about  ten  miles  broad  and  eleven 
long;  and  allowed  them  full  liberty  to  conduct  their 
own  affairs,  to  carry  on  a  trade,  and  to  make  their  own 
laws,  so  far  as  these  were  not  inconsistent  with  those  of 
England«  The  same  document,  addressed  to  William 
Bradford  and  hb  companions,  granted  to  them  a  right 
to  a  more  considerable  stretch  of  land  on  the  Kenne- 
beck  than  their  previous  patent.  Although  it  had  cost 
them  a  considerable  sum,  it  yet  remained  incomplete, 
from  not  having  received  the  king's  signature,  which 
was  afterwards  refused  under  all  sorts  of  pretexts, 
though  at  first  only  withheld  by  accidental  circum- 
stances. But  we  neither  find  that  this  event  had  the 
slightest  influence  in  point  of  fact,  nor  that  their  right 
to  the  land,  or  to  the  jurisdiction,  was  on  this  account 
ever  eaUed  into  question ;  nor  that  they  ever  felt  them- 
selves less  secure  in  their  rights,  although  they  gave 
themselyes  much  trouble  to  obtain  this  signature,  in 
order  to  complete  the  form.    The  patent  was  drawn  up 


ID  the  name  of  Bradford  and  Ins  companions,  and  liad 
been  paid  for  by  the  undertakers  of  1627  alone;  but  it 
was  given  up  to  the  government,  with  very  little  reser- 
vation of  land  for  him&elf  and  them,  so  soon  as  his 
countrymen  expressed  a  wish  about  it.  This  is  the 
period  when  the  settlement  of  Plymouth,  which  has 
hitherto  exclusively  occupied  our  attention,  falls  into 
the  background.  Larger  masfies,  composed  of  more 
diverse  elements,  and  producing  more  important  effects, 
now  roll  before  our  view  over  the  settlements  of  Mas- 
sachusetta  and  Connecticut ;  until  the  simple,  serenely 
secluded  existence  of  the  original  settlers  vanishes  com- 
pletely in  the  relaxed,  Lut  more  expanded,  life  of  the 
others.  A  condensed  view  of  their  situation  before  we 
part,  in  order  to  regard  Plymouth  still  as  an  individual 
member  of  the  growing  body,  will  perhaps  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  the  reader. 

The  colony  of  Plymouth,  which  had  begun  with  a 
hundred  members,  had  increased  to  about  four  hun- 
dred. The  disproportionate  mortality  which  had  taken 
place  during  the  first  months,  was  almost  counter- 
balanced by  the  very  small  number  of  deaths  in  the 
time  following.  Nevertheless,  the  meagre  increase  can- 
not astonish  us,  when  we  consider  how  very  little  at- 
traction the  one-sided  opinions  and  severe  discipline  of 
the  men  of  Plymouth  must  have  had  for  planters  of 
another  creed,  encouraging  none  but  men  holding  the 
same  belief  to  settle  among  them ;  nay,  poor  as  they 
were,  they  even  rather  sent  back  to  England  the  non- 
acceptable  new-comers,  than  expose  their  select  com- 
munity to  the  evil  influence  of  heterogeneous  elements. 
No  one  will  dispute    with  them,  who  had  sought  out  a 
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distant  corner  of  the  earth  in  order  to  worship  God  in 
peace  and  unity,  the  right  to  ezclade  from  their  com- 
manity  those  who  held  another  opinion.  Their  number 
satisfied  them,  and  was  about  the  same  that  their  com- 
munity had  once  had.  Besides,  the  adjoining  patches 
of  ground  were  the  stoniest  and  most  unfruitful  soil  in 
Massachusetts»  and  the  settlers,  as  we  have  above  re- 
lated, when  they  for  the  first  time  sailed  into  the  Bay 
of  Massachusetts,  complained  loudly  that  they  had  not 
rather  pitched  their  tents  here  instead  of  having  been 
driven  by  the  inclement  season  to  the  most  thankless 
spot  in  New  England. 

Moreover,  they  always  contemplated  a  change  of 
settlement,  and  in  the  year  1644  the  plan  was  drawn 
up ;  and  the  resolution  was  taken  to  transport  the  whole 
church  formally  to  Nawset,  their  first  landing  place  on 
Cape  Cod ;  but  they  soon  saw  that  they  would  be 
there  but  little  bettered  as  to  the  soil,  and  that  all  the 
trouble  they  had  had  in  cultivating  Plymouth  would 
be  lost ;  but  the  place  was  already  bought  and  some 
malcontents  betook  themselves  to  it,  whence  arose 
the  village  of  Eastham.  At  an  earlier  date  many  of 
them  had  sought  out  better  fields  in  the  north,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Plymouth.  Among  these  was 
Standish,  in  honour  of  whom  the  settlement  was  called 
Duborough.  In  the  year  1632,  when  the  colony  had 
considerably  increased,  settlers  enough  had  come  together 
to  form  a  community ;  and  as  going  to  Plymouth  to 
church  was  burthensome  to  them,  and  they  were  for- 
mally liberated  fi'om  the  community,  they  built  them* 
selves  a  new  house  of  God  and  elected  a  preacher 
called  Partridge,  formerly  belonging  to  the  church  of 


England,  who,  in  tbe  taste  of  hU  time,  used  to  call  him- 
self "  The  Partridge  that  was  chased  in  tbe  moiiDtain 
forest  till  it  took  its  fiight  over  tbe  ocean  to  New 
England," 

In  the  same  way  sprang  up,  in  tempting  meadow  lands, 
not  far  distant  from  the  sea,  Scituate  and  Manibfield, 
where  Winslow  eettled  in  the  very  place  which  now- 
R-days  helps  to  form  the  summer  residence  of  Daniel 
Webster.  Further  inland  arose  Bridge  water  and 
Middle  borough.  In  1640  the  colonists  of  Plymouth 
had  spread  over  eight  settlements;  in  16H6,  when  the 
colony  was  divided  into  the  three  districts  of  Plymouth, 
Barnstaple  and  Bristol,  they  bad  twenty  inhabited 
towns. 

The  constitution  and  government  of  this  colony  were 
R  strange,  and  in  our  time  scarcely  intelligible,  mixture 
of  theocratic  and  patriarchical  simplicity  with  demagogic 
freedom.  It  long  existed  in  complete  harmony  as  a 
■'  pure,  unmixed,  and  complete  democracy,  where  all  the 
power  wasexcliisivelynsed  by  the  whole  body  of  tbe  bur- 
gesses or  coadjutors,"  without  organized  constitution,  as  a 
free  united  society  ;  and  their  only  holders  of  power,  the 
governor  and  his  assistants,*  held  their  authority  more  by 
the  general  consent  than  by  a  legally  fixed  power.  For 
more  than  eighteen  years  this  governor,  and  assistants, 
chosen  for  him  by  the  citizens,  were  the  only  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  In  1630  the  towns  fii-st  began  to  send 
deputies  to  tbe  legislature.  Tbe  office  of  justice  of  peace 
was  unknown ;  courts  were  held  in  the  general  assembly 

*  Stlcd  men,  that  ii,  police  oSicera,  «ere  Ent  cbo«cn  in  IG49 ;  uid  in 
leee  thelidutiei  »ere  »patided. 
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before  jarymen,  who,  twelve  in  number,  were  chosen 
out  of  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens.  In  1623  we  find 
the  first  example  of  such  a  court;  the  punishments 
previously  inflicted  had  been  awarded  by  the  governor 
and  assistants,  after  sundry  examinations,  and  according 
to  their  own  judgment,  without  ever  finding  opposition : 
in  1634  the  assembling  of  the  governor  and  his  assis- 
tants constituted  for  the  first  time  a  legal  court  of 
justice. 

In  1636  they  composed  their  first  book  of  law,  under 
the  title  of  ''The  General  Fundamentals  of  the 
colony  of  Plymouth."  The  first  article  decrees  that 
no  act,  tax,  law,  or  ordination,  shall  in  future  be  made 
or  imposed  on  them  without  the  consent  of  the  burgesses 
or  their  l^al  representatives.  The  second,  that,  for  the 
better  conducting  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  there 
shall  be  chosen  every  year  a  governor,  vice-governor, 
and  assistant.  Only  members  of  the  church  could  be 
burgesses.  Altogether  the  book  introduced  no  novelties, 
and  only  brought  together  what  had  been  previously 
executed  without  forms.  In  civic  affairs  one  of  the  more 
respectable  and  most  trustworthy  members  was  elected 
umpire,  or  the  parties  were  reconciled  in  a  friendly 
manner,  in  which  brotherly  love  prevailed.  Thus,  in 
the  year  1633,  when  Winslow  first  officiated  as  go- 
vernor, after  Bradford  had  uninterruptedly  filled  the 
difficult  office  for  twelve  years,  one  of  the  assistants  was 
deputed  by  the  court  to  pay  certain  debts  out  of  the 
property  left  at  the  death  of  a  married  couple,  of  the 
name  of  Gadbertson,  while  the  brother  of  the  wife,  Isaac 
AUerton,  who  had  by  far  the  most  to  claim,  freely  waived 
it  until  all  the  others  were  satisfied.      In  general  the 


laws  of  England  passed  current,  and  Winslow,  in  one  of 
bis  defences,  states,  that  he  had  himself  taken  his 
statute  book  with  him  to  the  court  to  consult;  and 
during  their  long  stay  in  Holland  they  might  well  have 
foi^ott«n  some  parts  of  it,  more  particularly  as  it  appears 
that  there  were  no  regular  jurists  among  them*.  They 
also  in  a  great  measore  regulated  their  conduct  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  Moses,  without,  however,  like  the 
Massachussetters,  adopting  all  its  bloody  sererity.  Id 
1630  an  execution  was  found  necessary.  John  Billington, 
the  same  on  whom  the  first  act  of  punishment  was  exe- 
cuted after  their  settUng  here,  had,  ont  of  revenge,  waited 
in  ambnsfa  for  one  of  bis  companions  and  shot  him. 
They,  however,  did  not  decide  upon  the  punishment  of 
death  without  mature  consideration.  "  In  bis  trial,"  says 
Bradford,  "  we  have  done  all  that  was  right ;  he  was 
found  guilty  both  before  a  grand  and  a  petty  jury.  We 
have  also  asked  counsel  of  Mr.  Winthrop  and  other  able 
men  of  Massachusetts,  who  all  agreed  that  be  must  die 
and  that  the  land  must  be  purified  from  blood."  Eight 
years  after,  they  were  less  particular,  and  executed  at 
once  three  men  who  had  slun  an  Indian  to  rob  him. 

As  was  expressly  stated,  the  law  of  God,  that  is  the 
code  drawn  up  by  Moses  for  the  Jews,  formed  the  basis 
of  their  newly  pubUshed  fundamentals,  which  in  the  sixty 
years  of  their  independent  existence  were  several  times 
renewed  without  their  character  being  in  the  least 
altered.     Death  was  only  adjudged  for  rebellion  against 

*  "  We  follow  the  cuttoniB  and  uragei  of  EngUod  m  fu  h  ooi  potitiaD 
allow*  ;  but  ai  the  gumeDla  ofa  grown  up  man,  put  upon  n  child,  would 
rather  opprew  and  Btifle  than  cotot  and  shelter  it,  ai  being  too  hear  j  ;  ao 
I  bare  often  laid  that  the  Ibwb  o(  England,  taken  ai  a  whole,  are  too  un- 
wieldj  for  oni  weak  stale." — NtM  Bitgtaitd^t  Salamainltr. 
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the  king,  murder,  and  a  compact  with  the  devil  by  witch- 
craft ;  the  other  punishments  were  imprisonment  in  the 
stocks  and  flogging,  but  principally  fines. — A  prison 
was  first  built  in  1641.  The  police  laws,  which  made 
their  way  into  the  interior  of  fiimilies  in  a  manner  which 
arouses  indignation — ^the  body  having  generally,  in  pa- 
triarchal fiuhion,  constituted  itself  watchers  of  the  disci- 
pline and  morals  of  individuals — were  of  ruthless  severity. 
It  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  select  men,  who  were 
the  police  officials,  to  watch  over  the  morals  of  families, 
and  particularly  to  take  cognizance  of  neglect  of  church- 
going.  No  young  man  could  dwell  alone  or  join  a 
family  without  the  consent  of  the  select  men.  Cursing 
was  punished  with  three  hours  sitting  in  the  stocks ; 
lying,  with  two  hours,  or  a  fine  of  10^.  We  even 
find  that  the  latter  was  sometimes  more  severely 
punished,  as  for  instance — R.  S.  for  having  lied  in 
saying  that  he  saw  whales,  20«.  fine.  Some  lies, 
which  injured  the  weal  of  the  community,  were  in 
1669  punished  with  a  fine  of  £6 ;  in  case  of  inability  to 
pay,  bodily  punishment  was  resorted  to.  Neglect  of 
going  to  church  was  punished  each  time  with  a  fine  of 
6s.  to  10«.,  according  to  circumstances.  Overcharg- 
ing in  trade  was  severely  fined.  We  read  that 
T.  C.  was  fined  30«.,  because  he  had  sold  for 
15«.  a  pair  of  boots  which  had  only  cost  him  10«. ;  and 
a  proportionate  fine  for  selling  rye  at  5«.  a  bushel,  which 
had  only  cost  him  4«. ;  and  beer  for  2d.  a  quart  which 
was  only  worth  Id.  Playing  at  cards  was  punished 
with  a  fine  of  50«.  Servants  and  children  who 
played  at  dice,  or  other  forbidden  games,  were  to  be 
chastised,  at  first  by  their  masters  or  parents ;  for   a 


■econd  offence  publicly  whipped.  He  who  proposed 
marriage  to  a  servant  girl  nithout  having  first  obtained 
the  consent  of  her  father  and  master  was  pam'shed, 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges,  with  bodily 
chastisemcDt,  or  mulcted  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  £5. 
He  who  denied  that  the  Holy  Oboat  was  the  gaide  of 
life  was  pnnbhed  also  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge, 
bodily,  with  the  proviso  that  neither  limb  nor  life  should 
be  endangered. 

The  following  cases  will  characterize  the  laws  of 
Plymouth :— T.  S.,  for  drinking  too  much,  10s.  R  W. 
and  M.  O.,  for  marrying  without  the  consent  of 
their  parents,  £10,  and  imprisonment  so  long  as  the 
judges  shonld  think  proper.  E.  M.  for  assisting,  20s. 
H.R.,  for  having  insulted  her  husband,  was  condemned 
to  be  publicly  whipped,  and  pardoned  at  the  urgent 
request  of  herself  and  others,  with  a  warning  for  the 
next  time.  R.  B.,  cited  before  the  court  for  having 
spoken  contemptuously  of  psalm  singing,  as  he  expressed 
himself  penitent,  was  only  sharply  cautioned  against 
repetition.  N.  B.  and  J.  P.  20s.  for  making  a  noise  in 
the  church  of  Duxborough  ;  besides  this,  they  were  both 
sentenced  at  the  next  meeting  to  be  bound  in  a  public 
place  to  a  post,  with  papers  on  their  heads,  on  which 
were  written  their  misdemeanors.  Mistress*  J.  B. 
for  slander,  was  condemned  to  sit  in  the  stocks  so  long 
as  the  court  should  think  fit,  also  with  a  paper  about 
her  head,  on  which  ber  misdemeanor  was  to  be  written 
in  tai^  letters.  But  ein  against  the  solemnity  of 
the  sabbath  was  taken  cognizance  of  with  especial  aeve- 

*  The  title  Mislrcuwiunt  thai  time  giicn  alio  to  uamirriLtl  l&dlet. 
In  «Ter;  cue  it  denoted  a  perscn  of  station. 
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rity.      The  puritans  had  declared  theiuselves  with  one» 
sided    narrowness     against    the     heathenish,    Jewish 
hallowing  of  the  place ;  bat,  with  very  little  consistency, 
had   retained  the   idea  of  hallowing  the  time.     The 
church  for  them  was  not  a  holy  place,  nor  the  priest  a 
holy  person ;  but  the  sabbath,  for  the  heathenish  name 
Sunday  was  an  abomination  in  their  eyes,  was  a  holy 
day,  to  be  devoted  to  entire  repose  from  all  the  duties 
and    claims   of   the  material  world,  and  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  God.    While  they  defended  with 
Scripture  quotations  every  aberration  from  the  church  of 
England,  they  left  without  comment  those  words  of  the 
apostle  which  iree  the  Christian  from  the  law  of  the 
Jewish  celebration  of  the  sabbath ;  *'  One  man  esteemeth 
one  day  above  another  ;  another  esteemeth  every  day 
alike.     Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind«     He  that  regardeth  the  day  regardeth  it  to  the 
Lord,  and  he  that  regardeth  not  the  day  regardeth  it 
not  to  the  Lord."     Nay,  they  read  his  command,  "  Let 
no  man  therefore  judge  you  in  meat  or  in  drink,  or  in 
respect  of  an  holiday,  or  of  the  moon,  or  of  the  sabbath 
day ;"  and  his  reproof,  ''Ye  observe  days  and  months,  and 
times  and  years.     How  turn  ye  again  to  the  weakened 
beggarly  elements,  whereunto  ye  desire  to  be  again  in 
bondage ;" — but  without  noticing  either.  They  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  Christian's  devotion  should  not 
be  limited  to  a  particular  place,  and  not  even  to  a  cer- 
tain day,  but  that  his  whole  life  should  be  entwined  with 
the  thought  of  God ;  but  that  for  him  every  day  should 
be  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  as  yet  strange  to  them,  and 
the  punishment  for  breach  of  the  sabbath  was,  as  being 
the  sin  against  God,  in  all  puritanical  states,  the  most 


serere  of  any ;  but  even  here  the  men  &t  Plynoath  vrere 
in  some  degree  reasonable,  and  did  not  affix  the  punish- 
ment of  death  to  sabbath  breaking,  a§  the  Jews  and  the 
men  of  Massachuaetta  did.  A  fine  of  20«.  or  30s. 
and  a  few  hours  in  the  stocks,  or  public  whipping^, 
were  the  atonements  for  the  offence  of  being  found 
at  any  kind  of  work  on  Sunday,  or  at  business,  or  on  a 
journey.  Snch  as  were  compelled  by  necessity  to  trarel, 
had  to  provide  themselves  with  a  written  permit.  The 
peering  eye  of  the  chixrcli  penetrated  into  the  most  private 
sanctuarica  of  families.  J.  \V.  received  a  severe  repri- 
mand from  the  court  for  having  written  a  note  aboat 
ordinary  business  on  the  day  of  the  Lord.  W.  H.  was 
condemned  to  a  fine  of  lüj.,  for  having  brought  in 
wood  on  a  sabbath,  perhaps  destined  to  prepare  dinner 
for  hia  family. 

The  church  was  thus  the  real  ruler,  although  no  civic 
power  was  conceded  to  her,  and  her  punishments  were 
limited  to  mero  reproofs  and  exclusion.     A  species  of 
church  aristocracy  naturally  arose  from  making  member- 
ship of  the  church  an  indispensable  requisite  for  allain- 
ing  the  citizenship,  besides  creating  a  system  of  hypocrisy 
and  show-holiness.     It  was  not  the  priesthood  which 
ruled,  but  the  church  community,  "  the  elect,"  to  whom 
God  had  declared  himself  ;  "  the  holy  of  the  Lord,"  bv 
whose  voice  the  Lord  spake.     It  is  therefore  not  strange 
that  the   elements  of  opposition,  which  lay  hiddea  in 
the  breast  of  every  lover  of  freedom,  at  first  developed 
themselves  in  their  church.     So  long  as  they  lived  in 
complete   seclusion    from   the   world   they   were   well 
secured  against  falling  ofi'  and  innovation,  though  even 
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Lyford,  who  did  not  obtain  much  esteem,  met  with 
some  adherents ;  but  when  the  population  of  Massachu- 
setts poured  out  from  all  parts  of  England,  sects  soon 
formed,  and  as  early  as  1637,  they  were  obliged  to  ex- 
clude some  from  the  holy  community,  not  on  account  of 
godless  conduct,  but  ^*  because  of  their  detestable 
opinions."  When,  at  a  later  period,  the  quakers  made 
an  irruption  on  the  churches  of  New  England,  their 
persevering  intrusion  brought  over  not  a  few  to  their 
side  and  the  church  of  Plymouth  had  to  battle  hard 
against  ''these  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  who  threatened 
to  corrupt  the  poor  flocks  of  Christ."  Moreover,  their  dis- 
content with  the  position  and  the  soil,  and  the  numerous 
daughter  churches  which  were  in  consequence  formed 
in  other  places,  threatened  the  church  of  Plymouth 
with  decay.  **  In  such  a  manner,"  the  church  re- 
gisters complain,  *'  was  the  poor  church  forsaken,  like 
an  aged  modier  by  her  children  (though  they  do  not 
forget  her  love),  in  respect  to  all  her  personal  capa- 
city for  assistance  and  actual  bodily  presence  ;  for 
her  old  members  had  mostly  been  carried  off  by  death, 
and  such  as  remained  out  of  ancient  times,  trans- 
planted like  children  into  other  families,  and  she, 
like  a  widow,  left  to  her  trust  in  God." 

The  pastors  never  seem  to  have  felt  themselves 
quite  comfortable  about  the  constitution  of  indepen- 
dent churches.  Their'  personal  influence  was  at  times 
very  great,  but  in  their  official  importance  they  found 
themselves  much  impeded  by  the  constant  control, 
not  only  of  the  community  in  general,  but  also  of 
each   individual  brother,  and    their  pastoral  as    well 
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as  their  preaching  duties  transferred  to  all  members ; 
for  those  better  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  and  especially 
the  ^'  blessed  of  God/'  were  accustomed  to  be    sum- 
moned  by  the   leading  elder  to     expound  and  pro- 
phecy, and  to  let  their  light  shine  by  prayers  before 
their  community.  The  mass  of  the  people  were  especially 
averse  to  a  "  learned  priesthood."    From  the  beginning 
also  an  evil  star  had  ruled  over  their  choice  of  preachers. 
Bitterly  undeceived  in  their  hopes  of  a  junction  with 
Robinson,  they  had  been  obliged  to  battle  against  Ly ford's 
hypocrisy,  the  craziness  of  Rogers,  and  the  inefficiency 
of  Smith  ;  so  when  Roger  Williams  preached  to  them, 
whose  abrupt  separation  from  the  episcopal  church  gave 
them  promise,  whilst  his  eccentricities,  and  especially  the 
liberality  of  his  views,  were  disagreeable  to  them.     None 
of   their  preachers,  though  worthy  men,  and  quite  in 
accordance  with  them  in  point  of   doctrine,  could  stay 
with  them  any  length  of  time.     Norton,  who  came  from 
England,  and  landed  in  Plymouth,  and  who  was  fixed 
upon  to  be  their  shepherd,  lefl  them  half-a-year  after. 
During  the  longer  tenure  of  office  of  his  successors,  their 
was  no  want  of  manifold  bickering.   Ephraim  Little  who 
died  in  1669,  was  the  first  preacher  that  ended  his  days 
in  Plymouth.     In  1662  it  was  determined,  at  a  synod 
of  all  the  New  England  churches,  that  all  the  baptized 
are  in  a  certain  sense  to  be  regarded  as  members  of 
the  Christian  church,  and   shall   enjoy  their  privileges. 
The  only  thing  they   reserved  for  the  "  born  again'' 
was  the  enjoyment  of  the  communion,  making  church 
brotherhood  a  condition  of  the  civic  station,  the  exclu- 
siveness  of  which,  in  a  state  founded  by  brothers  of 
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a  church,  and  from  which  they  wished  to  exclude  all 
who  thought  otherwise,  may  in  some  measure  be  pre- 
supposed, and  does  not  require  to  be  sought  for  in  a 
particular  kind  of  illiberality,  first  excited  murmurs  in  a 
larger  community.  The  colonists  of  Massachusetts  had, 
under  conditions  of  worldly  profit,  invited  settlers,  in 
order  to  increase  their  capital.  Those  of  Plymouth  re- 
jected all  of  a  different  belief,  without  asking  if  the 
increase  of  strength  they  would  gain  by  admitting 
them  could  be  of  any  use  to  them.  Here,  as  well  as 
there,  men  began  in  1664  to  be  less  severe  in  demand- 
ing, and,  twenty  years  after,  this  condition  of  civic  dignity 
was  quite  abandoned. 

But  however  men  may  think  of  the  political  and 
church  system  of  the  colonists  of  Plymouth,  no  one  who 
takes  into  consideration  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
throngh  which  God's  dispensation  led  them,  and  who 
traces  the  course  of  their  painful  passage  to  pros- 
perity, can  refuse  his  esteem  and  sympathy  to  those 
God-fearing  men  who  first  broke  into  the  wilderness. 
Even  their  opponents  confess  that  they  strove  with 
heroic  spirit  against  misfortune,  and  enjoyed  pros- 
perity with  moderation  and  wisdom.  They  had  bought, 
with  the  greatest  sacrifices,  the  right  to  live  accord- 
ing to  their  religious  opinions ;  no  reasonable  person 
will  contest  them  the  right  of  excluding  those  who 
thought  differently  from  their  community,  selected 
from  the  whole  state,  to  maintain  for  themselves  the 
comer  of  the  earth  which  they  had  made  fertile  with 
the  sweat  of  their  brows.  If  we  cannot  then  admire 
their  wisdom,  we  have  certainly  no  right  to  complain 
of  their  intolerance.     Brewster  and  Bradford,  who,  next 

VOL.  I.  K 
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to  Robinson,  had  the  most  influence  over  the  commu- 
nity, were  possessed  of  a  pure  Christian  spirit — ^that  is,  the 
spirit  of  love.  Both  participated  but  very  little  in  the 
over-strict  nature  of  the  elder  separatists,  of  which  we 
have  already  seen  an  example  in  their  attacks  on  John- 
son's wife.  Bradford,  who  communicates  the  fact,  speaks 
of  it  with  deep  disgust."^  The  opinion  of  these  two  excel- 
lent men  could  not  fail  to  influence  the  spirits  of  the 
commonwealth. 

In  fact,  the  citizens  of  Plymouth  showed  themselves, 
in  regard  to  religious  toleration,  not  only  more  tolerant, 
but  of  much  freer  spirit  than  their  brothers  in  Boston. 
The  course  of  this  history  will  show  that  Roger 
Williams,  though  foreign  to  their  views,  led  a  peaceable 
life  among  them,  and  that  the  unlucky  enthusiast,  Anne 
Hutchinson,  and  her  friends,  found  an  asylum  among 
them  when  the  Boston  community  drove  them  away. 
Nay,  they  even  wished  to  allow  one  of  their  preachers,  of 
the  name  of  Chancey,  whom  they  really  honoured  very 
much,  to  baptize  by  immersion,  as  he  had  declared  this 
to  be  alone  the  right  kind  of  baptism,  provided  he  would 
only  consent  to  extend  the  sprinkling  to  those  cases 
where  it  was  wanted.  Certainly,  a  rare  example  of  tole- 
ration in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

•  Bradford  relates  an  anecdote  of  his  tour  which  characterises  the 
spirit  of  the  old  serere  puritans.  A  pious  countrjman,  who  had 
l«ng  been  in  prison,  and  now  wished  to  leaye  the  kingdom,  first  risited 
an  old  woman,  who  had  formerly  been  yeiy  kind  and  helpful  to  him. 
At  the  parting  embrace,  the  half-blind  matron  discoyered  that  he. 
clothed  in  coarse  grej  cloth,  still  wore  a  collar,  which,  though  of  the 
most  ordinarjr  linen,  and  not  worth  more  than  three-pence,  had  been  made 
stiff  with  starch.  She  at  once  broke  out  into  yioleiit  reproaches  about 
this  Tain  woridljr  ornament,  and  prophesied  that  if  he  did  homage  to 
Satan  bjr  sinful  vanity,  the  Lord  would  not  bless  his  journey.— /Maldyice 
in  ChroMolei,  447. 
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They  treated  the  qaakers  without  any  forbearance, 
bat  in  no  way  with  that  barbarous  severity  which  wasi 
meted  out  to  them  in  the  neighbouring  colonies ;  and 
the  irrepressible  obtrusion  with  whicb  this  strange  sect, 
in  all  the  youthful  glow  of  life,  threw  themselves  in  the 
way  of  persecution,  and  with  defiant  brow  courted 
martyrdom,  may  in  some  measure  excuse  the  authori- 
ties, annoyed  and  abused  by  them  in  every  possible 
way  ;  although,  perhaps,  they  sometimes  misused  their 
right  of  punishing  disturbers  of  the  peace.  Although 
faith  stood  higher  than  love  among  the  Christian  virtues 
of  the  men  of  Plymouth,  yet  this  was  by  no  means 
rare  among  them ;  only  they  used  it  more  for  the  sal- 
vation of  their  brethren,  than  in  forgiveness  of  their 
sins. 

The  strictest  unselfishness  was  observed  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  civic  afiairs.  The  governor,  with  all 
his  hard  work,  for  a  long  time  had  no  salary.  At  last, 
in  1666,  a  petty  allowance  of  £60  a-year  was  accorded 
him.  So  little  ambition  was  there  to  become  possessed 
of  places  in  authority,  that  they  were  obliged  to  fix  a 
fine  on  those  who  declined  them.  The  strictest  integrity 
reigned  in  all  their  intercourse  with  the  Indians.  We 
have  seen  how  conscientiously  they  repaid,  in  six 
months,  the  com,  which  at  their  arrival  they  found 
buried  in  the  earth.  The  land  on  which  they  settled  lay 
blight-stricken  and  forlorn,  and  the  kindred  of  its  for- 
mer possessors  voluntarily  ceded  to  the  settlers  their 
rights  in  it.  "I  think,"  writes,  in  1676,  governor 
Josiah  Winslow,  son  of  Edward  Winslow,  "I  may 
safely  say  that  before  the  present  troubles  broke  out, 
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the  English  had  not  a  foot  of  land  in  these  colonies 
which  they  had  not  procured  by  fair  purchase."  The 
history  of  these  disturbances,  and  the  participation  of 
New  England,  in  them,  belongs  to  the  General  History 
of  New  England. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

COLONY  OP  MASSAGUUBBTT8.   FIRST  PROCSEDINaS, 

FROM  1630  TO  1633. 

Oh  the  20th  of  March,  1630,  the  first  of  the  emigrant 
ships  destined  for  Massachusetts  bay,  a  vessel  of  con» 
siderable  size  for  that  age,  being  of  400  tons,  left  the 
haven  of  Plymouth  in  England.*  She  carried  over  a 
community  of  severe  puritans,  very  recently  composed 
from  families  in  Dorsetshire  and  the  neighbouring  parts 
of  the  country,  entirely  with  a  view  of  emigration  to 
Plymouth.  They  numbered  one  hundred  and  forty. 
Besides  their  preachers,  Maverick  and  Warham,  there 
were  among  them  many  respectable  men ;  among 
others,  two  assistants,  Rossiter  and  Ludlow ;  three  who 
were  called  ''  Captains,"  and  fourteen  bearing  the  title 
of  master,  at  that  date  a  distinctive  sign  of  men  of  the 
higher  class. 

After  a  passage  of  seventy  days,  they  reached  America 
on  tlie  30th  of  May ;  but  did  not  make  the  regular 
haven,  which  the  unskilful  skipper  could  not  find.  He 
therefore  landed  them  without  any  further  ceremony  on 
the  point  of  Nantasket,  and  disembarked  them  and 
their  goods,  leaving  them  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
They  hired  a  boat  of  an  old  planter,  whom  they  found 

*  At  the  end  of  February,  the  Lion,  commanded  bjr  William  Pierce, 
had  niled  from  Bristol ;  but  this  is  generallj  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  fleet  who  had  founded  the  colon j  of  Massachusetts. 
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here,  and  rowed  over  to  Charlestown.  But  the  mise- 
rable beginning  which  had  been  made  there,  offered 
them  no  attractions,  and  perhaps  thej  wished  to  remain 
an  exclusive  community.  A  hundred  of  the  most 
steady  worked  their  way  up  the  river  to  where  it  be- 
came shallow,  and  with  great  labour  carried  their 
poods  up  the  steep  shores.  But  they  had  scarcely 
done  this,  when  they  heard  that  three  hundred  Indians 
were  lying  close  by  ;  the  old  planter,  who  served  them 
as  interpreter,  soon  dispelled  their  fright,  and  established 
a  friendly  intercourse  between  them  and  the  Indians, 
and  fish  was  exchanged  for  ship  biscuit  and  things 
which  they  could  well  spare.  They  now  sent  to  their 
comrades,  whom  they  had  left  near  Charlestown,  toge- 
ther with  all  the  cattle  they  had  brought  with  them. 
But  these  had  in  the  mean  time  looked  about  them  for 
a  proper  place  to  settle  in,  and  had  found,  south  of 
Charlestown,  a  fair  piece  of  land,  to  which  a  peninsula 
was  attached,  admirably  adapted  for  the  pasturage  of 
their  cattle.''^  Hither  they  called  their  companions  in 
the  beginning  of  June.  Houses  were  built,  and  the 
basis  laid  of  a  flourishing  colony.  The  place  which 
they  had  selected  was  called  by  the  Indians  Matapan, 
but  the  settlers  named  it  Dorchester,  in  honour  of 
the  pastor  White,  of  Dorchester,  who  had  brought  their 
community  together«  The  congregational  church  which 
they  founded  here  was  the  second  in  Massachusetts. 

On  the  place  of  which  they  previously  had  possession, 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  Charles  Biver,  was  built 
Watertown.  It  was  erected  by  their  companions,  who 
at  a  later  date  succeeded  them  there.     In  neither  place 

*  Nov  South  Boston. 
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was  any  obstacle  raised  by  the  Indians,  who  received 
them  amicably  and  allowed  them  to  build  in  quiet. 

The  inhabitants  of  Charlestown,  on  the  contrary,  had 
lived  in  great  dread  of  the  natives,  for  the  sagamore 
John,  who  lived  near  them  in  Misshawum,  and  who 
wished  them  well,  had  disclosed  to  them  that  the 
Narragansetts  were  preparing  for  war  against  the  Ply- 
mouthers  and  intended  to  cut  off  all  the  whites. 
The  men  of  Charlestown  set  sturdily  to  work  to 
strengthen  themselves  by  ditches  and  similar  means, 
and  under  the  skilful  guidance  of  Graves  the  engineer, 
women  and  children  rendered  assistance  by  digging 
and  carrying.  The  labourers  happening  to  fire  their 
cannon  to  clean  them,  the  unexpected  noise  spread  such 
terror  through  the  neighbourhood,  that  it  reached  even 
the  Narragansetts,  who,  struck  with  awe,  stopped  their 
preparations. 

In  the  mean  time  twelve  other  ships,  which  were 
lying  in  Southampton,  had  been  got  ready  for  sea. 
But  here  we  may  see  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  human  resolutions.  It  would  not  be  an  easy  matter 
to  find  a  society  of  more  sober,  determined,  and  calm 
men  than  the  leaders  of  these  puritans.  But  it  soon 
appeared  that  their  imagination  had  captivated  their 
judgment,  and  threatened  to  bring  upon  them  perils 
and  privations  with  which  they  were  not  able  to  cope« 
Just  before  their  departure,  Humphrey,  the  vice- 
governor,  and  three  of  the  assistants,  withdrew,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  hold  a  sitting,  to  choose  new  of- 
ficials, on  board  the  admiral's  ship  called  the  Arabella, 
in  honour  of  Arabella,  Countess  of  Lincoln ;  the  choice 
of  Vice-governor  feU  pn  Thomas  Dudley. 
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Some  days  after,  in  the  beginniDg  of  April,  this  ship, 
with  three  other  of  the  largest  vessels,  carrying  the  most 
respectable  persons  of  the  colony,  stood  out  to  sea. 
They  laid-to  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  from  Yarmouth 
they  dispatched  that  remarkable  farewell  address  to 
their  brethren  of  England,  which,  in  the  feelings  it  gives 
utterance  to,  contrasts  so  strongly  and  incomprehensibly 
with  the  severity  of  their  after-behaviour.  We  shall 
have  an  opportunity,  when  detailing  the  church  affairs 
of  Massachusetts,  to  refer  again  to  this  circular. 

In  the  course  of  April  the  eight  ships  followed  them, 
and  some  months  later  three  others,  so  that  the  number 
of  ships  which  this  year  carried  emigrants  to  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  amounted  to  seventeen.  In  spite  of  the 
fine  weather,  not  one  of  them  arrived  before  the  12th  of 
June.  The  Arabella,  which  left  Southampton  on  the 
29th  of  March,  and  Yarmouth  on  the  7th  of  April, 
arrived  the  first,  and  was  closely  followed  by  two  others. 
Wind  and  fog  had  dispersed  the  fleet,  and  it  was  only 
on  the  1 1th  of  July  that  all  the  ships  safely  reached 
America.  In  some  of  the  vessels  sickness  had  broken 
out ;  and  on  board  the  Talbot,  which  had  been  three 
months  on  the  passage,  the  smalKpoz  had  carried  off 
fourteen  persons.  In  several  ships  all  the  cattle  had 
died.  Some  landed  in  Charlestown,  and  some  in  Salem. 
The  arrival  of  one  of  the  ships  was  marked  by  a  sad 
catastrophe.  Governor  Winthrop  had  left  his  family 
behind  him  in  England,  and  came  accompanied  only  by 
two  of  his  sons.  Henry,  the  eldest  of  them,  a  promising 
lively  young  man,  had  left  behind  him  in  England  a 
young  wife,  who,  with  her  yet  unborn  child,  and  the 
rest  of  the  party,  was  to  follow  him  ;  and  be  bad,  while 
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in  Yajrmouth,  been  separated  by  an  accident  from  his 
father,  and  came  in  one  of  the  later  ships.  The  day 
after  his  arrival  he  was  drowned  in  a  little  bay,  and 
the  diary  of  his  father  mentions  no  particulars  con* 
ceming  it. 

Althoagh  this  loss  was  of  itself  enough  to  shake  to 
the  very  centre  the  noble  man  to  whom  all  looked  up 
as  their  counsellor  and  staff  of  support,  and  however 
Christian-like  might  be  his  resignation,  yet  there  were 
in  store  for  him  other  trials,  which  could  only  have  been 
borne  with  composure  by  a  man  whose  mind  was  forti- 
fied with  the  most  stoical  indifference,  aided  by  Christian 
resignation.  For  they  found  the  colony,  which  had 
cost  the  society  such  heavy  sums,  in  a  most  miserable 
condition.  Death  had  swept  away  countless  victims ; 
some  lay  prostrate  with  sickness,  and  the  others  stormed 
him  with  demands  for  help  and  provisions,  which  they 
had  expected  to  receive  by  the  ship,  so  painfully  and 
anxiously  looked  for.  There  was  scarcely  com  enough 
left  to  supply  them  for  fourteen  days;  and  it  now 
turned  out  that,  by  some  inexplicable  neglect,  the  ships 
which  should  have  brought  the  provisions  had,  after 
these  had  been  changed  from  one  vessel  to  another, 
finally  sailed  without  them,  so  that  there  was  scarcely 
food  enough  for  the  new  comers  themselves,  and  the 
undertakers  found  themselves  compelled,  in  order  that 
every  one  might  shift  for  himself  as  he  best  could,  to  set 
free  those  of  the  servants  who  had  been  sent  over  the 
year  previous  and  who  had  cost  the  society  considerable 
expense. 

Under  such  circumstances  we  cannot  wonder  that 
both  the  governors  were   dissatis6ed  with   Salem,  and 
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that  they  ascribed,  although  incorrectly,  the  weak  shat- 
tered state  of  the  colony  to  its  position.  They 
accordingly  broke  up  some  days  after,  in  order  to  seek 
out  another  place  for  their  head  town.  Sometimes 
reasons  appeared  for  choosing  this,  sometimes  for  that 
position.  Charlestown,  situated  on  a  peninsula  about  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  long  and  half-a-mile  broad,  and  only 
connected  by  a  small  tongue  with  the  main  land  seemed, 
from  its  narrow  dimensions,  but  little  suited  for  the  seat 
of  government  and  for  further  extension. 

Nevertheless  the  governors  decided  upon  beginning 
there,  partly  because  some  houses  and  preparations  were 
already  established  on  it,  and  partly  because  the  rapid 
spread  of  illness  among  their  comrades  made  it  more  and 
more  necessary  at  once  to  find  some  point  for  settling  on. 
They  accordingly  brought  their  goods  thither,  and  the 
governor's  assistants  and  other  partakers  in  the  patent 
took  up  their  abode  in  the  large  house  built  the  year  be- 
fore by  Graves,  while  the  remainder  dwelt  in  huts,  tents, 
and  booths,  built  round  the  hill,  which  had  been  fortified 
a  short  time  previously  by  the  former  settlers.  The  two 
clergymen,  Wilson  and  Philipps,  preached  under  the 
shadow  of  a  tree. 

But  they  were  soon  painfully  taught  that  they  had 
not  bettered  themselves,  as  far  as  regarded  a  healthy  po- 
sition. More  than  fifteen  hundred  human  beings  lay  at 
first  in  the  wet  half-open  huts,  deprived  of  every  comfort ; 
there  was  no  fresh  food  to  be  had,  and  fever  and  scurvy 
soon  laid  prostrate  the  greater  number  of  those  who  had 
arrived  there.  Nay,  the  pest  and  sickness  were  soon  so 
general,  that  there  were  not  sufficient  workmen  to  mount 
tlie  cannons,  and  those  who  were  still  on  foot  had  scarcely 
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strength  eooagh  to  render  the  necessary  assistance  to 
the  helpless.  Death  followed  death.  They  haried  the 
departed  in  their  own  immediate  vicinity,  amidst  the 
huts  and  tents  still  tenanted  by  the  living.  A  mournful 
sadness  reigned  on  every  side,  and  those  who  suffered 
most  complained  least.  No  one  murmured,  and  they 
could  boast  of  many  an  instance  of  Christian  love  and 

devotion. 

Winthrop  thought  he  recognized  the  chastening  hand 
in  these  dispensations  of  God,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
to  propitiate  the  God  of  wrath  by  outward  recognition, 
and  accordingly  a  day  of  fasting  and  penance  was  fixed 
upon  for  the  three  divisions  of  the  colonists  at  Salem, 
Matapan,  and  Charlestown,  and  the  church  of  Plymouth 
was  summoned  by  Dr.  Fuller,  who,  as  assistant  physi- 
cian, and  Edward  Winslow,  who,  as  Bradford's  ambas- 
sador, were  at  present  among  the  strangers,  to  join  in 
brotherly  prayer  and  humiliation  with  them.  On  the 
same  day  Winthrop,  Dudley,  Johnson,  and  Wilson  the 
preacher,  met  together,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
solemn  covenant,  and  thus  founded  the  church  of 
Charlestown.  On  the  next  day  five  other  respectable 
men  gave  in  their  adhesion ;  they  were  imitated  imme- 
diately by  several  more,  and  Wilson  was  now  first 
chosen  to  be  their  pastor. 

Even  if  outward  dispensations  could  be  regarded  as 
indications  of  the  approval  or  wrath  of  God,  they  could 
still  in  no  way  consider  their  God  as  propitiated  by  this 
manifestation  of  their  opinions,  for  the  disease  continued 
to  gain  ground.  This  was  partly  ascribed  to  their 
living  so  crowded  together,  partly  to  the  want  of  good 
water,  for  although  the  peninsula  of  Mishawum  pos* 
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sesses  many  good  springs,  yet  they  had  as  yet  only 
discovered  one,  and  that  did  not  yield  enough,  by  a  long 
way,  to  supply  so  many.  They  accordingly  began  to 
spread  themselves  about  the  country,  on  the  far  side  of 
the  tongue'  of  land,  without,  however,  forming  a  dis- 
tinct settlement,  and  Charlestown  then,  as  now,  was  se- 
parated into  two  parts,  one  inside,  the  other  outside  of 
"  the  neck."  Some  went  up  the  river,  where  they 
found  fresh  water,  in  the  very  place  which  had  charmed 
the  settlers  of  Matapan.  A  number  of  colonists,  under 
the  guidance  of  Sir  Bichard  Saltonstall,  and  accom- 
panied by  Philipps,  the  clergyman,  betook  themselves 
thither,  and  built  Watertown  ;  others  went  up  the  Mistik, 
where  they  planted  Meadland. 

Some  again  went  over  the  Charles  River,  on  the 
south  side  of  which  a  larger  and  hilly  peninsula,  called 
by  the  Indians  Shawmut,  about  two  miles  long  and  one 
broad,  united,  like  the  former,  only  by  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  to  the  continent,  seemed  to  tempt  tliem.  This  half 
island,  the  present  Boston,  had  from  one  side  of  the 
river  the  appearance  of  three  mountains  hanging  toge- 
ther, and  had  on  this  account  been  called  '*  Tri  Moun- 
tain "  by  the  English.  It  was  not  inhabited  by  Indians, 
and  a  single  Englishman  had  settled  there  some  years 
previously,  on  the  west  end.  He  was  the  above-men- 
tioned clergyman,  Blackstone,  who  had,  in  1626, 
wandered  away  from  England  on  account  of  non-con- 
formity. In  this  deep  solitude  he  had  built  himself  a 
little  house,  and  dedicated  his  life  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
fruit  garden,  in  which  he  "  brought  up "  the  first 
apples  that  ever  grew  in  New  England.  The  natural 
impulse  to  sociality  seems  at  once  to  hare  vanquished 
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his  disposition  to  solitude  and  independence,  which  is 
comprehensible  enough,  when  we  remember  that  he  had, 
perhaps,  scarcely  ever  seen  a  countryman  for  the  last 
five  years,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  had  been  in 
his  immediate  vicinity  in  the  foregoing  summer. 
Cnough — he  came  to  Governor  Winthrop,  and  related  to 
him, that  near  his  dwelling  was  a  "spring  both  fresh 
and  fair,"  and  likewise  that  the  half  island  was  rich  in 
sweet  water.  He  herewith  invited  them  to  settle  there, 
without  forgetting  to  put  in  his  claim  to  the  land,  as 
being  the  first  who  had  ever  set  foot  on  it.  This  also 
was  accorded  to  him,  so  far,  that  he  at  once  received  an 
allotment  of  fifty  acres,  which,  in  1634,  when  he  began 
to  feel  himself  somewhat  hemmed  in  by  the  neighbour- 
hood, were  bought  off  his  hands  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  immediate  result  of  this  intimation  was,  that  many 
!Enghshmen  settled  there,  among  others  Isaac  Johnson, 
one  of  the  head  emigrants,  who  had  hitherto  remained 
behind  in  Salem,  a  man  distinguished  by  his  wealth,  as 
by  his  noble  and  pious  spirit. 

A  fifth  little  band,  under  the  guidance  of  William 
Pynchon,  settled  on  the  main  land,  a  little  south-west  of 
this  half  island,  between  Boston  and  Dorchester,  without 
mixing  with  the  latter  community:  out  of  this  Box« 
burgh  arose.  A  sixth  formed  a  link  of  union  between 
the  new  settlements  and  Salem,  and  was  doubtless  re- 
cruited from  this  place.  The  Indians  called  this  spot 
Sawgus,  as  well  as  the  river  on  which  it  lay.  Here  the 
English  built  Lynn,  and  thus,  in  tlie  course  of  the  first 
summer,  seven  different  towns  had  sprung  up,  out  of 
which,  in  the  two  next  years,  as  many  church  communi- 
ties arose.     In  the  long  run  there  only   remained   in 
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Charlestown  seyenteen  families,  who,  however,  rapidly 
increased  again. 

Though  two  great  evils,  want  of  room  and  good 
drinking  water,  were  now  removed,  yet  the  third,  want 
of  food,  could  only  be  obviated  by  the  governor's  hiring 
and  sending  a  ship  as  speedily  as  possible  to  Ireland  to 
bay  corn  there.  The  opportunity  of  returning  was 
eagerly  seized  upon.  Revil  and  Vassal,  two  of  the 
assistants,  after  they  had  been  scarcely  a  month  in  the 
country,  and  Bright,  a  clergyman,  who  had  arrived  there 
a  year  previously,  and  who  could  not  put  up  with  the 
puritanical  ideas  of  his  community,  and  probably  found 
himself  superfluous  after  Wilson's  arrival,  went  back 
with  the  ship. 

Meanwhile  the  fearful  mortality  continued,  and  many 
women  fell  victims  to  it.  Pynchon,  PhiUpps  the 
preacher,  and  many  men  of  importance,  lost  their 
wives.  Especial  sympathy  was  awakened  by  the  death 
of  the  Countess  Arabella,  a  lady  who,  says  an  old  histo- 
rian of  the  next  generation,  ^'  came  into  this  wilderness 
from  a  paradise  of  joy  and  superfluity,  which  she  en- 
joyed in  an  ancient  and  noble  family."  The  wanderers 
felt  themselves  particularly  honoured  by  the  sympathy 
of  the  high  and  noble  family  of  Lincoln  in  their  under- 
taking, and  by  their  religious  union  with  them.  On  the 
journey,  as  everywhere  else,  the  highest  respect  was  ma- 
nifested towards  the  countess.  In  the  **  day-books  "  of 
that  time  we  find  her  simply  alluded  to  as  *'  the  Lady." 
She  was  always  treated  with  especial  deference  in  all 
that  the  women  undertook,  as  witness  the  phrases 
'*  Lady  Arabella  and  the  other  ladies,"  or  "  the  Lady 
Arabella  and  the  wives  and  children."    Her  melan- 
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choly  and  premature  death  did  not  deter  her  sister 
Susannah,  four  years  later,  from  accompanying  to  New 
England  her  husband,  Humphrey,  one  of  the  assistants 
who  had  remained  in  Europe« 

Of  much  greater  influence  on  the  weal  of  the  com* 
munity  was  the  death  of  Arabella's  husband,  which  fol- 
lowed only  a  month  after,  and  it  is  said  was  hastened,  if 
not  occasioned,  by  grief  for  her  he  had  lost  for  ever. 
The  loss  of  this  man  was  most  painfully  felt ;  for  he  was 
noble,  rich,  and  of  high  connexion,  most  warmly  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  society,  and  one  of  the  five 
undertakers  for  the  management  of  the  whole  enter- 
prize.  He  died  perfectly  collected ;  declaring  that  he 
considered  his  life  better  applied  to  the  promotion  of 
this  colony  than  in  any  other  way.  He  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  real  founder  of  Boston,  for  those  who  outlived 
him  built  their  houses  about  the  lands  he  had  taken 
possession  of  for  himself  in  the  finest  part  of  the  town ; 
and  around  his  grave,  which,  by  his  special  directions, 
was  dug  in  the  upper  part  of  his  own  grounds,  were 
entombed  those  who  died  after  him,  and  the  resting 
spot  still  serves  as  a  place  of  burial  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Boston. 

Another  of  the  assistants,  Rossiter,  was  swept  off  by 
death,  so  that  of  the  twelve  who  first  came  from  Eng- 
land only  eight  now  remained ;  the  number  of  the  new 
arrivers  who  died  in  the  first  years  is  generally  estimated 
at  two  hundred  at  the  lowest ;  a  serious  loss,  but  much 
smaller  than  what  the  Salemers  had  suffered,  and  stiU 
less  than  that  which  hud  once  befallen  the  Plymouthers, 
those  valiant  pioneers  of  the  waste.  But  it  was  evident 
that  Üie  present  colony  was  constituted  of  more  hetero- 
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geneoas  elements  than  the  former,  which  was  evidenced 
by  the  petty  spirit  that  gained  ground  in  it.  Whilst  the 
former  valiantly  held  out,  an  endless  throng  of  the  lat- 
ter, hundreds  in  number,  went  back  by  the  returning 
ships ;  according  to  some  accounts  disappointed  in  their 
expectations,  and  disgusted  with  the  discipline  to  which 
they  were  obliged  to  submit.  Some  hoped  to  find  better 
luck  in  Piscataqua,  and  wended  their  way  thither.  But 
nearly  all  who  gave  up  the  undertaking  in  this  way 
were  of  such  a  class  that  Vice-governor  Dudley  said, 
*'  We  were  glad  to  be  rid  of  them ;"  and,  "  although 
our  number  is  thereby  made  smaller,  yet  we  do  not 
consider  ourselves  weakened  by  their  going  away.'* 

But,  in  tlie  mean  time,  his  own  experience  had  taught 
him  what  it  must  teach  every  intelligent  man,  that  it  is 
still  a  sorry  sort  of  matter  to  change  one's  father-land 
for  a  strange  country  ;  a  civilized,  orderly  state  of  life 
for  the  horrors  and  privations  of  the  wilderness;  and  the 
words  which  this  noble  man  wrote  to  his  titled  patroness 
may  in  some  measure  apply  (only  that  civil  freedom 
has  taken  the  place  of  religion)  to  those  emigrants  who, 
ignoring  those  advantages  which  civilization  yields  to 
the  poorest,  expect  to  find  in  the  distant  west  the  end 
of  all  their  cares.  "  He  who,"  he  writes,  "  comes  here 
for  worldly  objects,  and  can  yet  live  well  at  home,  com- 
mits a  great  error,  of  which  he  will  soon  repent ;  but  he 
who  comes  for  spiritual  ends,  whose  removal  is  opposed 
by  no  especial  hindrances,  will  here  find  what  will  suit 
him,  that  is,  materials  for  building,  wood  for  fuel,  ground 
for  planting,  seas  and  rivers  wherein  to  fish,  a  pure  air 
to  breathe,  good  water  to  drink  till  wine  and  beer  can 
be  made,  which,  together  with  the  cows,  swine,  and 
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goats  which  have  been  brought  over,  may  suffice  for 
nourishment ;  as  for  poultry  and  game,  they  are  as  great 
delicacies  here  as  in  England.  In  a  word,  we  as  yet 
enjoy  very  little  worth  enjoying,  and  hav^e  very  much  to 
endure  from  sickness  and  death  among  our  people.  I 
do  the  more  willingly  treat  this  subject  simply  and 
openly,  that  others  who  may  come  hither  be  not  deceived 
in  their  expectations,  as  we  were,  to  our  great  prejudice, 
by  means  of  the  letters  which  were  sent  from  hence  to 
us  in  England ;  in  which  respectable  people,  in  the 
wish  to  attract  others  over,  wrote  somewhat  hyperboli- 

cally  concerning  many  things,  though 

otherwise  godly  people,  such  as  are  well  stored  with 
grace,  and  moreover  with  means  to  support  them  and 
theirs  for  some  eighteen  months  here,  whilst  they  plant, 
may,  if  disposed,  come  here  to  us  in  our  Macedonia  and 
help  us,  and  not  apply  their  fortunes  to  a  less  fruitful 
speculation.  As  to  others,  I  do  not  think  they  are 
adapted  to  this  undertaking." 

Perhaps  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  and  similar 
letters,  and  of  the  appalling  descriptions  given  by  those 
who  returned  home,  of  whom  so  many  seem  to  have 
carried  back  the  seeds  of  death  (for  a  number  of  them 
died  on  their  passage,  and  still  more  shortly  after  their 
arrival),  that  in  the  course  of  the  following  year  only 
ninety  colonists  came  over ;  a  smaller  number  than  had 
gone  back  in  the  preceding  year.  In  1632  also,  only 
two  hundred  and  fifty  new  settlers  came,  while  the  fol- 
lowing year  brought  between  six  and  seven  hundred, 
and  each  of  the  seven  years  following  some  thousands. 
When  we  consider  the  then  rude  state  of  navigation, 
when  a  voyage  averaged  ten  to  twelve  weeks,  and  one 
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of  a  month  was  considered  ^  blessed  and  quick ;"  the 
inconvenience  of  the  vessels»  the  common  occarrence 
of  scorvy,  and,  above  all,  the  barbarous  hardships  men 
were  exposed  to  at  sea  from  roving  pirates  and  war 
ships,  which,  according  to  the  dishonourable  policy  of 
those  times,  treated  as  hostile  the  subjects  of  all  states 
not  in  alliance  with  them,  as  savagely  too  as  the  corsairs 
themselves,  we  must  regard  even  this  small  number  as 
wonderful ; — ^we  comprehend  the  greatness  of  the  motive 
which  impelled  such  a  number  of  peaceable  burghers  to 
expose  themselves  to  dangers  so  great« 

The  cause  of  the-  numerous  emigration  of  1633  is 
principally  to  be  traced  to  the  increased  oppression  of 
the  puritan  clergy,  whom  their  communities  for  the 
most  part  cheerfully  followed  into  exile.  Laud,  Bishop 
of  London,  and,  after  1633,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
to  whom,  as  he  was  gifted  with  more  phantasy  than 
feeling,  the  purified  divine  service  appeared  cold  and 
sober,  showed  himself  inventive  in  additions  to  the  cere- 
monies of  the  high  church,  and  inexorably  severe  in 
demanding  conformity.  Among  the  expelled  clergy 
were  some  men  of  distinguished  gifts  and  extended 
fame.  In  the  early  part  of  1631,  there  came  to 
New  England  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Roger 
Williams,  and  in  the  harvest  of  the  same  year  another 
of  the  name  of  John  Elliot,  who,  both  unknown  in  their 
old  fatherland,  were  destined  to  exercise  a  most  decided 
influence  over  the  new ;  the  one  by  eccentric,  but  free 
minded  views,  through  which  he  became  the  first  founder 
of  a  state  based  on  a  general  freedom  of  conscience ; 
the  other  as  the  great  apostle  of  the  Indians.  With  the 
wanderers  of  1633,  came  Cotton  and  Hooker,  theolo« 
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gists  of  great  repnte,  and  entbusiastically  respected  by 
their  commanities«  Both  had  really  fltd  from  Eng- 
land,  for  the  beadles  were  after  them,  and  all  the  ports 
beset,  so  that  they  only  escaped  by  a  stratagem. 

The  harvest  of.  1631  brought  also  the  governor's 
nomeroas  family ;  among  them  his  eldest  son,  called, 
like  his  father,  John  Winthrop,  and,  soon  after,  one  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  new  colony  of  Connecticut.  He 
inherited  the  sound  sense  of  his  &ther,  united  to  a 
gentle  heart  and  more  enlightened  mind.  In  England 
he  had  been  the  stay  of  his  step-mother  and  family,  who 
bad  remained  behind.  He  came,  accompanied  by  a 
young  wife  to  his  new  country,  which  his  clear  judgment 
and  decided  good  sense  had  selected,  and  of  which  he 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  brightest  pillars.  A 
string  of  domestic  letters  has  been  luckily  handed  down 
to  us,  which  yield  a  deep  view  into  the  interior  house- 
hold economy  of  the  English  puritanical,  noble,  family, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  give  us  a  highly  interesting  and 
salutary  picture  of  the  manners  of  those  times.  Salu* 
tary  for  the  moral  feeling  of  man,  which,  in  the  study 
of  this  period  of  English  history,  turns  away  with  dis- 
gust from  the  filthy  scenes  of  James's  court,  or  shrinks 
back  from  the  whirl  of  intrigue  and  the  web  of  lies  in 
the  household  of  his  unhappy  son.  In  these  invaluable 
family  letters  father  and  son  appear  throughout  noble 
and  amiable,  and  in  so  complete  harmony  with  the  pub- 
lic characters  which  history  gives  them,  that  we  must 
consider  the  community  fortunate,  the  direction  of  which 
was  committed  to  such  pure  hands. 

In  making  these  remarks  we  have  outrun  time.    We 
have  previously  seen  that  the  lion  had  been  sent  to 
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Ireland,  in  order  as  speedily  äs  possible  to  bring  pro* 
visions ;  but  such  was  the  sailing  of  those  days,  and  so 
dear  and  bad  to  get  at  was  com,  that  the  ship  sent  off 
in  August  only  came  in  February  of  next  year.  In  the 
mean  time  the  scarcity  had  reached  its  highest  point — 
the  governor  had  shared  out  the  last  cask  of  meal. 
Fish  and  mussels  had  for  some  time  been  their  principal 
food,  and  a  fast  and  penance  day  had  been  set  apart  for 
humbling  themselves  before  the  Lord ;  when  all  at  once, 
to  their  universal  joy,  the  Lion  appeared,  after  having 
encountered  a  stormy  voyage,  and  the  day  of  penance 
was  converted  into  one  of ' thanksgiving.  The  ship 
brought  twenty  new  settlers,  among  them  the  above- 
mentioned  Boger  Williams  and  his  wife.  For  a  long 
time  we  find  this  doughty  vessel  (of  which  the  captain, 
William  Pierce,  was  a  puritan,  especially  friendly  to 
the  men  of  Plymouth),  almost  like  one  of  our  packets, 
making  sundry  times  every  year  the  passage  between 
Europe  and  America,  and  sometimes  bringing,  and 
sometimes  carrying  away  again,  the  most  notable  settlers. 
At  her  return  Preacher  Wilson  went  back  to  Eng* 
land,  in  the  view  of  bringing  back  his  wife,  who,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  persuaded  to  emigrate  tiU  he  had 
been  to  her  a  second  time.  Besides  these  distinguished 
men  of  the  colony.  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  went  back 
with  his  daughters,  but  left  behind  in  New  England  two 
of  his  sons,  as  a  pledge  of  his  return,  which,  however, 
never  followed. 

The  government  oiBcers  of  the  colony  were  in  the 
mean  time  by  no  means  wanting  in  activity  in  bringing 
it  into  order  and  regular  working  condition.  Courts  of 
assistants  were  regularly  held,  first  in  Charlestown,  and 
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then  in  Boston,  when  in  the  late  harvests  the  goyernors 
had  removed  their  household  thither.  We  may  perhaps 
call  it  characteristic  that  the  very  first  afiair  discussed 
was  the  maintenance  of  the  two  preachers,  Wilson  and 
Philipps;  with  the  exception  of  the  Dorchester  and 
Salem  settlers,  who  had  to  keep  their  own  pastors, 
every  place  had  to  contribate  to  their  support,  and  the 
building  of  their  houses.  A  second  care  was  to  fix  the 
pay  of  the  workmen,  as  during  the  reigning  sickness 
the  few  healthy  ones  gladly  made  the  best  use  of  the 
pressure  of  circumstances  to  increase  their  demands. 
A  third  resolution  was  directed  against  the  miserable 
Morton,  whom  Allerton  had  most  incomprehensibly 
again  brought  to  New  England  as  his  secretary,  and 
who,  when  his  patron  was  obliged  to  dismiss  him,  at  the 
urgent  wish  of  the  incensed  governor,  had  betaken 
himself  to  his  old  seat,  and  had  injured  the  neighbouring 
Indians,  from  whom  complaints  had  been  sent  in 
against  him«  He  was  sent  back  a  prisoner  to  New 
England  in  one  of  the  returning  ships ;  all  he  possessed 
was  sold,  and  the  cost  of  transport  and  indemnification 
of  the  deceived  Indians  defirayed  out  of  the  proceeds, 
and,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  natives,  his  house  was 
burnt  down  before  their  eyes. 

Not  less  determinedly  did  they  proceed  against  ano- 
ther secret  enemy  of  the  colony,  an  adventurer  of  the 
name  of  Oardiner,  who  had  decorated  himself  with  the 
order  of  Jerusalem,  and  had  sneaked  in  among  them 
under  the  name  of  Sir  Christopher  Gardiner,  hypo* 
critically  begging  for  admission  into  one  of  their 
churches.  The  immoral  connexions  which  he  main- 
tained awakened  suspicion  against  him ;  and  when  he 
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shoald  have  defended  himself  against  the  charge  of 
haying  left  two  wives  behind  him  in  England,  who  had 
both  carried  their  complaints  to  Governor  Winthrop, 
he  fled  to  the  Indians,  by  whom,  however,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  and  bronght  to  Bradford,  who  again  delivered 
him  up  to  Winthrop.  At  Plymouth  they  found  iu  his 
bed  a  note-book  which  he  kept,  and  which  disclosed 
the  fact  that  he  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  also 
the  date  of  his  conversion ;  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  discover  whether  his  contemptible  hypocrisy,  or  the 
fiu:t  of  his  being  a  papist,  most  enraged  the  pious 
fathers  of  New  England  against  him.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  up  to  that  time  nothing  in  the  report  of 
Sir  Christopher's  behaviour  towards  the  community 
could  justify  legal  proceedings  against  him,  for  his 
bigamy,  if  proved,  belonged  to  another  tribunal.  But 
whilst  he  lay  in  prison,  there  came  letters  to  him  and 
Morton,  which  the  governor  held  himself  justified, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  in  opening.  From 
these  it  appeared  that  both  were  in  the  secret  service  of 
a  powerful  enemy  of  the  colony.  Sir  Ferdinande  OorgeSi 
who  appeared  to  be  collecting  evidence  against  it  by 
means  of  these  his  informers.  We  shall  see  that  at  a 
later  date  Sir  Christopher  and  Morton  revenged  them- 
selves on  the  colony  by  bitter  complaints  before  the 
council  of  New  England,  and  the  latter  especially,  by 
means  of  a  malicious  pasquinade,  which  ranged  all  the 
laughers  on  his  side,  and  in  which  the  noble  men  of  the 
colony  are  caricatured  en  masse.    To  them  joined  him* 

*  Thifl  pasquinade,  bow  Tery  rare,  entitled  **The  New  Canaan,** 
printed  in  Antwerp,  1637*  was  unexpectedly  found  in  an  old  beok-ttaU 
in  Berlin,  by  John  Quinc/ Adami,  when  ambaiiador  al  the  couii  of 
Praisia. 
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self  a  third  enemy,  one  Ratclifi;  in  the  service  of 
Matthias  Cradock,  who,  according  to  the  barbaroos 
criminal  proceedings  of  that  time,  had  been  compelled 
by  the  court  of  Massachusetts  to  pay  a  fine  of  £40  and 
to  lose  both  ears.  The  punishment,  inhuman  in  itself, 
becomes,  however,  horrible,  and  unfortunately  a  fearful 
herald  of  the  hierarchic  spirit  destined  so  soon  after  in 
Massachusetts  to  stifle  the  up-springing  fireedom,  when 
we  learn  that  it  was  inflicted  for  the  crime  of  having 
held  wicked  and  scandalous  discourses  against  the  go- 
yernment  and  the  church  of  Salem.*  In  England  the 
news  of  such  proceedings  made,  even  among  the  friends 
of  the  colony,  a  highly  unfavourable  impression,  and  the 
defence  of  it  against  their  antagonists,  ever  on  the  in- 
crease, was  thereby  rendered  more  diflScult. 

Another  object  of  discussion  at  the  sittings  was  the 
building  of  a  fortified  town,  to  serve  as  the  seat  of  go- 
yernment ;  for,  after  exact  examination,  none  of  the 
existing  settlements  were  found  adapted  to  this  purpose. 
A  committee  was  deputed  to  find  out  a  suitable  place ; 
and,  after  manifold  deliberations,  they  dedded  for  a  spot 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  Charles  river,  directly  opposite 
to  Boston,  the  site  whereon  Cambridge  now  stands« 
Each  of  the  assistants  remaining  in  the  country,  except 
Endecolt,  now  resident  in  Salem,  was  deputed  to  build 
a  house  there  for  himself  as  a  beginning.  Both  gover- 
nors forthwith  set  about  building,  and  Dudley's  was 
soon  finished ;  while  Winthrop  at  the  same  time  built 
himself  a  stone  house  on  the  Mistik,  and  there  laid  out 
for  himself  an  estate.    To  this  end  the  government 

*  Ratdiif  it  d«8crilMd  hy  Morton  as  being  quite  innocent,  and  oalled 
Mr.  Innocence  Faifcloth. 
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gave  him  six  hundred  acres  of  land,  which  he  called  the 
Ten  HiUs. 

In  the  course  of  time  he  changed  his  mind.  Boston 
alone,  which  had  the  appearance  of  becoming  the  head 
seat  of  commerce,  could  be  a  suitable  centre.  The 
most  of  the  families  had  passed  over  from  Charlestown, 
so  that  it  was  considered  expedient  to  found  a  church 
there,  and  the  building  of  a  house  of  God  was  accord- 
inglj  begun.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Charles- 
town  called  thither  as  preacher  one  of  the 
clergymen  who  had  in  the  mean  time  come  over 
from  England,  and  so  founded  the  fifth  congregational 
church  in  Massachusetts.  At  last  Winthrop,  without 
even  communicating  his  intentions  to  Dudley,  trans- 
ported to  Boston  the  scaffolding  of  his  house  in 
Newtown,  for  so  the  fortress  in  building  had  been 
called.  Justly  incensed  at  this,  the  latter  appeared  as 
complainant  against  him,  urging  not  merely  this  point, 
but  also  many  others ;  charging  him  with  having  acted 
without  the  advice  of  the  assistants,  and  having  assumed 
rights  which  did  not  belong  to  him.  Dudley  was  a  man 
of  sour,  moody,  and  mistrustful  mind ;  exceedingly 
choleric,  puranitically  strict  in  his  religious  opinions,  and 
though  of  all  probity,  yet  not  free  from  suspicion  of 
petty  selfishness,  which  even  showed  itself  in  a  kind  of 
unworthy  usury  towards  those  in  distress.  Whilst 
Winthrop  in  the  hour  of  affliction  shared  his  last  morsel 
with  the  starving,  conducted  his  arduous  official  duties 
with  the  most  perfect  unselfishness,  and  even  willingly 
lent  to  the  community  from  his  private  fortune,  Dudley 
kept  his  purse  close,  and  never  contributed  a  coin  to 
public  matters.    At  an  earlier  period  dissension  had 
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arisen  between  them,  when  Dudley  had  his  house  at 
Newtown  built  and  furnished  with  a  degree  of  elegance 
and  comfort,  which  did  not  appear  to  Winthrop  in  any 
way  suitable  to  a  struggling  colony,  and  the  sunken  con- 
dition of  the  public  purse.  But  now  the  discord  broke 
out  in  the  open  sitting.  Dudley  avowed  his  wish  to 
abdicate  and  go  back  to  England,  but  leave  of  depar- 
ture was  denied  him  by  the  assembly  ;  and  after  Win- 
throp had  defended  himself  against  Dudley's  accusa- 
tions with  mildness  and  decision,  both  were  at  last  re- 
conciled by  means  of  the  clergymen.  Dudley  evinced 
a  great  jealousy  of  the  higher  respect  and  popularity 
which  Winthrop  enjoyed,  a  younger  man  by  ten  years, 
and  which  he  had  won  by  his  unselfishness  and  mo- 
deration; though,  in  regard  to  his  change  of  abode,  right 
was  on  Dudley's  side,  as  the  other  acknowledged  and 
offered  to  atone  for  by  money,  which,  however,  was  re- 
fused. 

A  longer  stay  would  have  convinced  Winthrop  of  the 
uselessness  of  erecting  a  fortress  against  the  attacks  of 
the  Indians ;  for  all  the  neighbouring  natives  had  met 
them  not  only  with  friendship,  but  even  with  submis- 
sion ;  the  more  their  own  strength  waxed  apace,  the  less 
had  they  to  fear  from  the  others.  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  sagamore  John,  in  their  immediate 
vicinity.  He  and  his  brother  James,  who  lived  in 
Sawgus,  remained  till  death  devoted  to  the  English. 
Chickatabot,  Sachem  of  Neponset,*  one  of  the  neigh- 

*  Sacbem  and  Sagamore  (chief  and  prince)  seem  to  have  had  the  same 
meaning  among  the  Indians  of  New  England,  and  are  used  interchange- 
ably bj  the  earlier  English  authon.  The/  were  probabljr^  originally  the 
same  word. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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hearing  chiefs  of  Massachusetts,  came  often  on  a  yisit  to 
Boston,  and  once  he  appeared  at  the  governor's  with  the 
request  to  be  allowed  to  buy  a  coat  of  him ;  the  governor, 
however,  told  him  that  the  English  sagamores  were  not 
traders ;  but  he  sent  to  his  tailor  to  take  measure  of  the 
Indian  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  which  the  highly-delighted 
chief  was  allowed  three  days  after  to  take  away  with 
him.  The  chief  also  of  the  much-dreaded 
Narragansetts,  Cundincus,  sent  his  son  to  greet 
the  strangers,  and  in  the  foUowing  year,  Miantonomo, 
the  co-ruler  of  the  same  tribe,  came  on  a  visit  to 
Boston,  and  with  marvellous  patience  listened  to  a  ser- 
mon an  hour  long ;  he  was  a  guest  of  the  governor's, 
and  conducted  himself  with  the  most  laudable  decorum. 
We  shall  repeatedly  meet  again,  in  the  history  of  New 
England,  with  both  these  Narragansett  chiefs. 

Winthrop  always  maintained  their  rights  with  the 
greatest  conscientiousness.  If  an  Englishman  injured 
any  thing  belonging  to  an  Indian,  he  had  to  replace  it ; 
nay,  a  man  of  the  higher  class,  of  the  name  of  Josia, 
who  had  taken  four  baskets  of  corn  from  the  Indians, 
was  obliged  to  make  them  good  again  with  eight ; 
besides  which,  a  penalty  of  £5  was  imposed  on  him,  and 
he  was  deprived  of  the  title  of  "  Master,"  which  he  had 
hitherto  borne ;  and  his  servants  who  had  assisted  him 
were  corporally  punished.  A  young  man,  who  had 
made  dishonourable  proposals  to  an  Indian  female,  was 
flogged  in  the  presence  of  her  husband  and  self,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  both.  But  he  also  insisted  as  se- 
verely on  the  punishment  of  the  Indians  when  they  had 
done  any  thing  ag^nst  the  English,  and  wisely  allowed 
the  execution  of  it  to  be  put  in  force  by  their  own  chief- 
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tains.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  compelled  Miantonomo 
to  have  some  of  his  people,  who  had  broken  into  a 
boose  during  divine  service,  punished  by  his  own  fol- 
lowers. In  this  way  he  procured  for  himself  the  re- 
spect, nay,  the  confidence,  of  the  natives,  who,  in  their 
feuds  with  one  another,  often  sought  and  found  pro- 
tection among  the  powerful  whites.  All  measures  of 
protection  were  taken  against  probable  outbreaks  of 
concealed  hostility  towards  themselves,  especially  those 
which  threatened  them  from  the  warlike  races  of  the 
Mohawks«  Watches  were  set,  and  all  sale  of  powder 
and  weapons  to  the  Indians  strictly  forbidden  and  se- 
verely punished. 

In  1(>33  the  small-pox  broke  out  among  the  Indians 
of  Massachusetts,  and,  like  a  pestilence,  carried  off  the 
greater  part  of  them,  almost  unpeopling  the  districts 
about  Piscataqua.  Seven  hundred  Narragansetts  also 
died,  according  to  their  account.  The  three  chiefs  of 
Massachusetts  known  to  us,  Chickatabot,  James,  and 
John,  were  victims  to  this  pest.  The  two  latter  had 
not  received  their  names  in  baptism ;  they  seem  to  have 
been  given  them  by  the  English  for  convenience,  and 
much  to  their  own  satisfaction.  Nevertheless  both  of 
them,  and  especially  John,  who  is  famed  as  having  been 
very  kindly  disposed,  appear  not  to  have  been  averse 
to  Christianity ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  left  his  son  in 
ward  to  the  preacher,  Wilson,  loudly  praised  the  God 
of  the  English,  and  wished  to  die  among  them.  A 
great  number  of  Indian  orphans  were  received  into  tlie 
fiimilies  of  the  settlers ;  but  they  seem  to  have  borne 
within  them  the  germs  of  death,  for  within  a  short  time 
nearly  all  of  them  died.    But  the  English  thought  they 

L  2 
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clearly  saw  Ood's  dispensation  in  these  events ;  and  if 
they  had  had  any  suspicions  that  their  king's  presents 
gave  them  no  just  title  to  this  country,  they  now  no 
longer  doubted  that  they  had  inherited  it  by  Ood's  will 
from  the  dying  natives. 

The  new  settlers  had  always  been  on  a  very  good 
footing  with  the  elder  sister  colony  of  Plymouth.  Visits 
were  exchanged,  full  of  difficulties  and  hardships,  but 
thus  yielding  twofold  enjoyment.  It  was  seldom  in 
this  clime  that  a  few  light  clouds  were  seen.  If  the 
Plymouthers  watched  with  some  anxiety  the  growing 
greatness  of  their  rival,  and  strove  with  suspicious  sen- 
sitiveness to  maintain  against  her  their  dear-bought 
rights,  who  can  blame  them  for  it  ?  Soon  after  their 
arrival,  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts  had  sent  a  bark 
to  purchase  com  at  Cape  Cod,  a  district  which  they  of 
Plymouth  regarded  as  their  exclusive  trading-place ; 
when  next  year  this  was  about  to  be  repeated,  and  the 
vessel  was  compelled  by  contrary  winds  to  run  into  the 
harbour  of  Plymouth,  those  on  board  of  her  were  very 
ungraciously  received,  and  set  at  liberty  with  the  stern 
intimation  not  to  trade  there.  An  arrangement  by 
means  of  letters  seems,  however,  to  have  speedily 
smoothed  over  this  matter,  for  soon  after  we  find  Brad- 
ford a  guest  in  Boston,  and,  somewhat  later,  Winthrop 
in  Plymouth,  until  in  course  of  time,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  settlement  of  Connecticut,  the  rivalship  of  the  two 
colonies  again  cast  some  slight  shadow  on  their  inter- 
course. 

A  certain  degree  of  relationship  was  also  set  on  foot 
with  the  settlers  of  Piscataqua,  although  the  chief  un- 
dertaker there,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gh>rges,  remained  hostile 
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to  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  whose  actirity  had 
marred  his  own  plans.  The  governor  established  there 
by  him,  Captain  Neal,  sent  to  the  governor  of  Massa- 
chnsettSy  to  beg  for  assistance  against  the  pirates  who 
had  fixed  themselves  on  a  neighbouring  island.  Win- 
throp, however,  only  entered  cautiously  into  this,  but 
they  sent  off  to  their  assistance  a  pinnace  with  twenty 
men,  who,  hindered  by  storms,  could  do  little. 
There  seemed  to  be  more  to  fear  from  the 
French,  who  had  again  taken  possession  of  Acadia, 
had  bought  from  the  Scots  their  plantation  at  Cape 
Table,  and  threatened  to  extend  further.  A  house 
of  trade,  held  by  the  Plymouthers  at  Penobscott, 
was  attacked  and  plundered  by  them.  The  French, 
being  papists,  were  regarded  by  the  colonists  as  their 
natural  enemies.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  complete 
a  citadel  they  had  began  in  Boston ;  to  erect  another  in 
Nantasket,  and  to  plant  a  settlement  in  Ag^wam,  on 
the  sea  coast  north  of  Salem  ;  the  latter,  in  the  strange 
design  of  preventing  an  enemy  from  taking  possession 
of  this  part  of  the  country,  whilst  a  thousand  other 
equally  desirable  points  were  left  open.  The  younger 
John  Winthrop  was  sent  off  with  twelve  men  to  begin 
this  settlement;  such  was  the  foundation  of  Ipswich. 

At  an  earlier  date,  a  kind  of  commercial  intercourse 
was  begun  with  the  Dutch,  who,  in  1623,  erected  the 
castles  Amsterdam  and  Aurania,*  on  the  Hudson,  but 
who  seem  to  have  only  planted  a  permanent  colony 
there  in  1629.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be 
no  evidence  of  any  such  intercourse  with  their  country- 

*  Alio  csUed  Fort  Orange,  from  which  Albany  arose,  as  New  York  did 
from  Fort  Amsterdam. 
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men  in  Virginia,  except  a  solitary  importation  of  oom 
from  that  fruitful  country.  However,  sbipe  went  eon« 
standy  to  and  fro  between  both  colonies ;  for  the  vesseb 
coming  from  England  were  frequently  destined  for  all 
the  havens  of  the  American  coastSiaad  thus  maintained 
a  kind  of  connesdon. 
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CHAPTER    XL 

CHURCH  AFFAIRS. — DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CONSTITU- 
XION. — ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE.  FROM  I60O 
TO    1636. 

The  charter  of  the  Massachusetts  society,  that  is,  the 
original  docament  signed  by  the  king,  which  assured  to 
them  the  possession  of  a  certain  tract  of  land,  together 
with  the  right  of  managing  it  (under  certain  conditions) 
according  to  their  own  pleasure,  contains  not  a  word  as 
to  the  state  of  church  affairs  to  be  introduced.  Whilst 
the  supporting  in  all  its  integrity  of  the  high  church  was 
made  incumbent  on  the  colony  of  Virginia,  the  point  of 
religion  was  here  left  quite  untouched.  It  is  true  that, 
on  one  hand,  the  empowering  of  the  governor  to  enact 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  as  well  as  the  stipulation  that 
none  of  their  laws  should  be  in  opposition  to  those  of  Eng- 
land, seemed  to  pre-suppose  the  introduction  of  the  high 
church ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  emigrants  made  no 
secret 'of  their  opinions,  and  the  motives  of  the  emigration 
were  too  apparent  to  allow  the  court  of  bishops  even  to 
cherish  the  belief  that  the  emigrants  contemplated  trans- 
planted to  New  England  the  English  church,  in  all  her 
despotic  exclusiveness,  to  say  nothing  of  the  principle  of 
uniformity.  The  introduction  of  the  church  of  England 
then,  with  the  changes  in  her  ritual,  which  best  pleased 
them,  seems  to  have  been  silently  taken  for  granted ; 
nay,   some  thirty  years  after,  on  his  restoration  to  the 
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throne.  King  Charles  the  Second  declared  that  freedom 
of  conscience  was  the  leading  principle  in  the  charter  of 
constitution  for  Massachusetts. 

The  greater  number  of  the  settlers,  fix)m  1630  to  1634 
had,  in  England,  belonged  to  that  class  of  puritans  who 
had,  in  respect  to  the  divine  service,  submitted  to  the 
regulations  of  the  government,  although  against  their 
own  intimate  convictions.  Their  preachers  were 
clergymen  consecrated  by  the  bishops,  and  conformist 
to  a  certain  degree,  partly  still  in  office,  and  partly  con- 
sisting of  those  who  bad  fallen  off  from  the  church  of 
England,  and  had  therefore  been  removed  at  the  time 
when  Archbishop  Laud  threatened  more  and  more  to  lead 
them  back  to  the  detested  usages  of  Rome.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  very  few  of  the  emigrants  aimed  at  a  real 
separation  from  the  church.  In  a  farewell  letter  to 
their  brethren  of  the  church  of  England,  in  which  they 
beg  for  their  love  and  prayers,  the  heads  of  the  party 
express  the  most  respectful  attachment  to  the  church  of 
England.  "  We  beg  you,*'  it  says,  **  by  the  grace  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  to  regard  us  as  your  brothers,  who 
anxiously  want,  and  pressingly  crave,  for  your  help ; 
and  if  your  love  has  been  troubled  by  a  cause  for  sad- 
ness, partly  through  a  false  report  of  our  views,  and 
partly  by  the  want  of  amicable  feeling,  or  the  carelessness 
of  some  of,  or  rather  amongst  us,  for  we  do  not  belong 
to  those  who  dream  of  perfection  in  this  world,  nathe- 
less  we  wish  that  ye  may  esteem  the  chief  persons  and 
the  bulk  of  our  society,  they  being  such  as  make  it  an 
honour  to  themselves  to  call  the  church  of  England, 
from  which  they  have  gone  forth,  their  dear  mother,  and 
who  cannot  part  from  the  land  of  their  birth,  where  she 
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has  her  chief  seat,  without  great  sorrowfuhiess  and  tears 
in  their  eyes,  and  ever  acknowledging  what  hope  and 
sympathy  they  have  received,  how  they  have  been  taken 
into  her  lap  and  suckled  at  her  breasts.  We  do 
not  leave  it,  therefore,  because  the  milk  with  which  she 
has  nourished  us  is  oflfensive  to  us,  but  rather  thanking 
God  for  the  mother,  and  the  bringing  up  as  members 
of  the  same  body.  We  will  ever  rejoice  at  her  welfare, 
and  unfeignedly  sorrow  should  any  evil  befal  her,  and 
so  long  as  we  have  breath  will  pray  for  the  enduring  and 
fulness  of  her  welfare,  and  the  extension  of  her  dominion 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

This  letter,  supposed  to  have  been  composed  by  the 
clergyman,White,  of  Dorchester,  the  real  founder  of  the 
Society  of  Massachusetts,  was  dated  from  on  board  the 
Arabella,  and  signed  by  the  spokesmen  of  the  emi- 
grants, Winthrop,  Johnson,  and  Dudley,  &c.,  and,  among 
the  clergymen,  by  John  Philipps,  and  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  it  contained  their  real  views.  Even  when 
we  see  them  nevertheless  building  up  a  chmrch  constitu- 
tion from  first  to  last  in  no  way  in  unison  with  the 
episcopal,  still  this  must  not  make  us  err  as  regards  their 
veracity,  for  their  letter  expresses  only  their  attachment 
to  the  English  church,  which  they  held,  in  its  essence, 
to  be  identical  with  their  own ;  not  to  her  discipline  and 
outward  constitution,  which  they  regarded  as  faulty  and 
corrupt,  and  still  less  to  her  usages,  which  they  considered 
to  be  sinful.  In  fact,  in  the  commencement,  every 
thing  was  avoided  that  had  the  appearance  of  a  complete 
separation  from  the  English  church.  On  the  initiation 
of  Wilson  and  Philipps,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  the 
elders,  and  other  members  of  the  chiu*ch,  it  was  espe- 
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ciaUy  declared,  that  this  was  only  a  sign  of  their 
choice  and  confirmation,  and  was  not  intended  in  any 
way  to  indicate  that  they  did  not  recognize  their  pre- 
vious consecration  ;  and  Roger  Williams's  fanatic  de- 
mand, the  year  after,  that  they  should  openly  express 
their  repentance  for  ever  having  had  intercourse  with 
this  corrupt  church,  created  general  ill  will ;  but  still 
a  hostile  feeling  to  the  episcopal  constitution  was  so 
distinctly  manifested  by  some  men  of  influence,  that 
the  appearance  of  the  signature  in  that  ftrewell 
letter  is,  speaking  in  mild  trains,  a  very  great  in- 
consistency. Thus,  for  instance,  Dudley  refused  to 
sign  a  writing,  in  which  the  king  was  named,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  *^  Sacred  Majesty,"  and  the  bishops 
*'  Reverend  Bishops.'*  And  Philipps  declared,  im- 
mediately after  his  arrival,  to  a  friend,  that  if  the 
emigrants  would  be  content  with  the  consecration  which 
he  had  received  from  the  prelates,  he  was  disposed  to 
leave  them.  The  brethren  of  the  Salem  community 
showed  themselves  still  more  narrow-hearted,  when  they 
refused  communion  to  the  pious  men  of  Massachusetts, 
such  as  Winthrop,  Dudley,  Johnson,  &c.,  because  they 
were  members  of  the  episcopal  church,  as  well  as  to  the 
son  of  another  esteemed  puritan  of  the  name  of  Cod- 
dington,  because  his  father  had  been  baptized  in  a  ca- 
tholic church.  But  their  influence,  and  that  of  Philipps, 
was  counteracted  by  others,  and  especially  at  the  com- 
mencement by  Winthrop,  who  was  extremely  anxious  not 
to  awaken  the  suspicions  of  the  mother  country  against 
the  colony.  At  first  all  was  carefully  shunned  that 
looked  like  a  decided  separation.  Indeed,  as  we  have 
seen,  their  church  had  been  founded  at  its  commence- 
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nmit  hj  a  special  coveDant,  which  excluded  all  of  diffe- 
rent views.  But  it  was  the  influence  of  Cotton  and 
Hooker,  and  the  uncommon  power  which,  as  attractive 
preachers,  they  exercised  over  their  community,  that 
gained  for  Massachusetts  its  strong  exclusive  constitu- 
tion ;  a  constitution  which  diligently  nourishes  priestly 
haughtiness  in  the  members  of  it,  and  stands  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  all-embracing  spirit  of  love  of  the 
•*  World-saver." 

But  though  the  churches  of  Massachusetts  rejected 
the  episcopal  as  well  as  the  presbyterian  constitution,  and 
accepted  in  all  essential  parts  the  principles  of  the  sepa- 
ratists, they  still,  at  the  beginning,  decisively  rejected 
the  name  of  independents,  and  in  fact  their  constitution 
was  somewhat  less  democratic.  For  whilst  the  presby- 
terian constitution  gives  all  the  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  presbytery,  and  the  interests  of  the  individual  com- 
munities are  merged  into  those  of  the  so-called  classes, 
the  independent  communities,  on  the  contrary,  are  go- 
verned by  the  mass  of  the  brethren  alone,  and  the  pastor 
and  elder  are  at  most  leaders  and  counsellors,  but  not 
rulers.  Thus  the  churches  of  Massachusetts  sought  to 
strike  into  a  middle  road,  and  so  divide  the  power  more 
between  the  community  and  the  church  officials.  Among 
them  preaching  and  teaching  were  left  to  the  clergy,  and 
no  arbitrary  using  of  gifts  was  allowed.  Prophesying 
was  only  exercised  in  the  absence  of  the  clergyman  by 
very  holy  laicks,  which  gave  to  the  former  class  a 
greater  standing.  Their  chief  strength  lay  in  that 
which  had  given  them  the  name  of  ^*  congregational 
churches,"  that  is  in  the  voluntary  union  of  the  collec- 
tive congregations  or  communities.     Their  relation  one 
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with  another  may  be  compared  to  the  great  town  leagues, 
in  which  none  is  either  first  or  last ;  of  which  each  is 
self-existent  and  independent,  and  only  moved  toward 
the  exterior  by  a  common  motive  ))ower ;— with  the 
mutaal  duty  of  giving  one  another  help  and  comfort, 
and  standing  by  one  another  with  act  and  word.  Nay, 
80  bound  was  a  church  not  to  act  without  the  consent  of 
another,  that  the  authorities  felt  themselves  justified  in 
deposing  a  clergyman,  who,  in  a  certain  case,  had  been 
elected  without  the  consent  and  deliberation  of  a  sister 
church. 

New  growing  congregations  were  received  with 
solemnity  into  the  church  community.  Was  a  church 
to  be  founded  in  any  place,  or,  to  use  the  phrase  then 
in  vogue,  ^*  gather  itself  together,"  the  first  thing  it 
stood  in  need  of  was  the  permission  of  the  government ; 
this  was  forthwith  made  known  to  the  neighbouring 
churches,  who  thereupon  sent  messengers,  clergymen, 
elders,  .and  other  highly  esteemed  persons  as  being 
pious,  acknowledged  brethren,  in  whose  presence  their 
covenant,  signed  by  all,  was  read.  The  belief  and  the 
confession  of  sin  were  proved  by  one  of  the  messengers, 
and  both  were  found  correct.  The  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship was  stretched  to  them,  in  the  name  of  the 
Saviour,  as  to  a  true  church  of  Christ  The  new  church 
had  for  the  most  part  chosen  her  officers,  who  were  then 
consecrated  by  laying  on  of  bands,  or  rather  introduced 
to  their  calling  by  the  clergyman,  if  any  were  present ;  if 
not  by  elders  or  other  brethren.  For  this  cannot  be 
regarded  as  real  consecration,  which  no  mortal  man  can 
give.  A  clergyman  dismissed  by  his  community  was 
no  longer  a  clei  gy man,  that  is,  he  could  no  longer  per- 
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form  clerical  duties.  What  held  good  in  one  of  these 
churches  held  good  in  all,  and  his  unanimity  made  ex- 
communication in  New  England,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  scarcely  less  terrible  than  the  popish,  in  the 
dark  times  of  the  middle  ages,  had  been  in  the  other 
Christian  hemisphere.  This  did  not  in  any  degree  pre- 
vent differences  from  springing  up  in  some  of  the 
churches.  At  first  alterations  were  frequently  made, 
till,  in  1648,  the  *'  Platform  of  Cambridge  "  brought 
the  whole  into  one  complete  and  exclusive  system. 

As  among  the  independents,  it  was  here  at  the  very 
beginning  decided,  that  not  all  the  baptized  Christians, 
or  all  regular  church-goers,  but  only  those  believers 
should  constitute  the  church,  who  united  themselves  into 
an  especial  covenant,  and  had  sworn  to  join  in  common 
with  the  brethren  and  sisters,  according  to  the  precepts 
of  the  gospel.  In  order  to  be  received  into  this  cove- 
nant, a  more  exact  proof  was  requfred  of  the  practical 
knowledge  of  the  soul,  and  its  temptations  and  battles, 
but  especially  of  the  working  and  bursting  forth  of 
"  grace,"  which  last-named  act  of  faith  was  wont  to  be 
announced  to  the  hour  and  minute. 

This  analysis  of  the  throes  of  a  spiritual  second-birth 
had  first  to  be  laid  before  the  proving  elders,  and  then 
before  the  whole  community.  This  last  had  to  decide 
whether  the  candidates  should  be  accepted,  and 
every  brother  and  every  sister  could  give  a  voice.  This 
acceptance  into  the  fellowship  of  the  holy  first  made  any 
one  capable  of  receiving  the  communion,  and  entitied  bis 
children  to  baptism.  So  early  as  ten  years  after  the 
founding  of  their  church,  the  number  of  those  who  had 
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no  part  in  it  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  actual 
members,  and  among  these  may  have  been  not  only 
many  upright  persons,  but  also  many  pious,  Christian, 
and  believing  minds.  For  can  it  excite  wonder  that 
many  longing  hearts,  especially  women  and  girls,  were  re- 
pugnant to  submitting  openly  to  this  moral  vivisection  ? 
That  they  rather  yearned  in  vain  all  their  lives  after 
those  Christian  deeds  of  benevolence,  than  shamelessly 
expose  their  moral  being  before  a  congregated  assem- 
bly. This  impropriety  was  strongly  felt  by  men  of 
standing.  Cotton,  when  he  first  came  to  Boston,  and 
had  himself  accepted,  with  a  deposition  of  his  confession 
of  faith,  in  the  community,  attempted  to  spare  his  wife 
this  publicity,  and  to  have  his  testimony  accepted  for 
her,  on  the  score  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  precept 
of  the  apostle,  and  not  fitted  to  the  modesty  of  a 
woman,  on  which  account  he  wished  the  elders  privately 
to  prove  her  among  themselves.  It  appears,  that 
firom  this  time  forth  the  open  proving  of  women  ceased 
in  Boston,  and  their  reports  and  confessions  of  faith 
were  publicly  read  instead,  by  the  pastors ;  but  in  other 
communities,  as  in  Salem  for  instance,  women  were 
obliged,  as  formerly,  to  lay  bare  their  inmost  souls  be* 
fore  the  community,  only  that  they  generally  chose  for 
this  purpose  the  week  days  instead  of  the  Sundays. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  independents,  com« 
pletely  to  separate  church  and  state,  was  also  adopted 
by  the  congregationals  at  the  beginning,  but  not  carried 
through  with  the  same  persistence  by  the  others,  nay, 
it  was  soon  abandoned  in  all  essential  points.  At  the 
first  formation  of  their  churches  they  had  taken  a  pat- 
tern by  the   Salemers,  who  had  again  taken  the  Ply- 
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mouthers  as  their  model.  When  Increase  Nowel,  the 
church  elder  of  Boston,  and  one  of  the  patent  holders, 
was  in  1632  again  elected  assistant,  the  opinion  of  Brad- 
ford decided  that  a  state  office  and  a  church  office  could 
not  be  held  by  the  same  individual,  and  Nowel  gave  up 
his  church  office.  But  Cotton  was  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  it  was  in  part  his  strong  influence  which 
bound  so  firmly  together  church  and  state,  that,  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  two  hundred  years,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
where  the  one  begins  and  the  other  ends.  The  clergy, 
as  such,  had  no  political  power  whatever.  Their  in- 
fluence was  purely  personal,  but  in  some  cases  so 
enormous,  that,  as  an  instance.  Cotton  only  required,  in 
a  sermon,  to  bring  a  certain  view  to  bear  upon  a  civic 
matter,  and  the  question  was  at  once  brought  before 
the  next  sitting  of  the  goyemment.  The  governing 
powers  were  collectively  members  of  the  church,  and 
were  bound  by  law  and  conscience  to  undertake  nothing 
without  the  consent  of  their  preachers  and  churches,  so 
that  the  individual  communities  stood  under  the  close 
supervision  of  the  civic  authorities.  None  could  be 
formed,  or  could  elect  preachers,  without  their  permission 
and  assistance.  In  1652  a  clergyman,  of  the  name  of  Mat- 
thews, was  fined  £10  for  having  preached  to  a  commu- 
nity who  had  allowed  themselves  this  liberty  :  church 
differences  were  decided  at  the  sittings  of  the  magis- 
trates. But  yet  the  church  was  alone  ruler ;  the  leaders 
of  the  people,  her  true  sons ;  and  her  voice  alone  the 
outspoken  oracle  of  the  divine  will. 

It  was  nevertheless  a  theocracy  that  was  aimed  at, 
and  even  set  in  motion,  though  not  without  the  inter- 
mixture   of  some  opposing    elements.      The    settlers 
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brought  with  them  some  dim  idea  of  it.  But  Cotton, 
a  man  of  wavering  character,  yet  sharp  understand« 
ing,  well  versed  in  all  the  subtleties  of  the  theological 
and  scholastic  learning  of  his  day ;  of  unbounded  am- 
bition, pliable  manners,  and  captivating  eloquence, 
laid  the  comer-stone  of  that  buUding,  which,  pro- 
tected by  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  unhappily  ce- 
mented in  some  of  its  parts  by  blood,  stood  unscathed 
through  the  first  quarter  of  the  following  century, 
firmly  resisting  all  attacks  from  inward  or  outward 
foes.  Cotton's  influence  over  his  community,  at  a  time 
when  every  preacher  exercised  more  or  less  influence 
over  men's  minds,  was  even  then  unequalled.  Even 
in  England  he  had  enjoyed  uncommon  veneration,  and 
an  extended  fame.  Even  among  those  most  opposed 
to  him  he  bad  admirers  and  protectors.  Among  the 
prelates,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  whose  diocese  he 
preached,  interceded  personally  with  King  James  to 
allow  him  to  preach.  The  colonists  long  yearned  for 
him,  and  two  years  after  his  arrival  Shawmut  was 
named  Boston,  in  honour  of  him.  For  in  England 
Boston  had  been  his  residence,  and  the  principal  sphere 
of  his  operations,  and  a  great  part  of  his  community 
emigrated  with  him.  Wilson,  the  honoured  pastor  of  the 
Boston  community,  fell  after  his  arrival  into  the  back- 
ground, and  Cotton  became  teacher  of  the  community.  The 
pastor  had  to  preach  on  the  Sunday  mornings,  and  the 
teachers  in  the  afternoons.  There  was  no  political  fact 
which  he  did  not  bring  under  consideration  here,  or  stiU 
more  frequenüy  in  one  of  his  week-day  lectures.  He 
was  averse  to  democracy,  ''I  do  not  see,''  he  writes,  to 
Lord  Say,  ^'  that  Ood  has  ever  ordained  democracy  as 
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a  fitting  fonn  of  gOTemment,  either  for  church  or  com- 
mon weal ;  if  the  people  shall  rule,  who  shall  be  go- 
yemed  ?  Monarchy  and  aristocracy  are,  on  the  contrary, 
approTed  of  in  the  holy  writings,  but  so  that  the  sove- 
reignty falls  to  him  (God),  and  that  he  places  theocracies 
in  bodi  as  the  best  form  of  government,  as  well  in  the 
community  as  in  the  church. 

He  felt  himself  perfectly  adapted  to  be  the  high-priest 
of  this  theocracy,  the  living  voice  of  God ;  and  the  op- 
position which  he  encountered  on  this  subject  from 
some  of  the  people,  and  from  time  to  time  from  the 
magistrates  themselves,  often  violently  exasperated  him, 
and  once  so  irritated  him  that  he  threatened  to  leave 
the  colony. 

But  the  real  might  of  the  church  consisted  in  her 
union  with  the  state,  and  the  unconditional  devotion  of 
the  leaders  of  the  state  to  her.  In  other  respects,  the 
church  ban  was  the  only  weapon  with  which  she  could 
directly  attack.  It  was  imposed  by  the  whole  commu- 
nity, but  was  pronounced  only  by  the  clergy,  although 
in  their  absence  it  might  also  be  done  by  the  elders. 
The  excommunicated  was  regarded  as  a  heathen  and  a 
publican.  In  Newhaven,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
hierarch  Davenport,  he  was  obliged,  if  he  wished  again 
to  become  partaker  of  the  divine  work,  to  stand  in  snow 
and  rain  before  the  church  door.  The  Bostoners 
granted  him  a  quiet  place  in  the  church  ;  all  communi- 
cation between  him  and  "  the  holy  "  was  cut  off ;  no 
one  ate  and  drank  with  him,  only  children  being  allowed 
this  kind  of  intercourse  with  their  excommunicated 
parents.  Nevertheless,  and  the  fact  is  on  record,  ac- 
cording to  their  theory,  a  superior  official  could  exercise 
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his  office  while  ander  ezcommnnicatioiiy  and  obe£ence 
must  be  yielded  him  in  civic  matters. 

At  the  commencement,  they  made  use  of  this  sword 
of  justice  with  some  moderation ;  heretical  opinions,  and 
refusal  to  recant  when  summoned  before  the  church, 
were  sure  to  call  down  the  ban,  but  in  moral  points  it 
was  restricted  to  ^oss  vices,  and  amongst  these  was 
overstepping  their  covenant  laws ;  thus,  for  instance,  a 
woman  of  station  was  put  under  the  ban  because  she 
had  said  some  imprudent  and  bitter  words  about  a 
brother : — *^  that  he  had,  she  feared,  conspired  with 
others,  and  that  he  over-priced  some  joiners'  work 
ordered  by  her ;  and  instead  of  having,  as  was  his  duty 
as  a  member  of  the  church,  amicably  decided  the  matter 
by  the  voice  of  some  other  members  of  the  church,  he 
strove  to  bring  it  before  a  court,  and  all  this  without 
the  consent  of  her  spouse."  It  was  here  especially 
dwelt  upon,  that  differences  between  church  members 
should  first  of  all  come  before  the  church,  before  being 
brought  into  court ;  nay,  every  independent  action 
effected  without  calling  in  the  counsel  of  the  brethren 
was  considered  wrong. 

The  efforts  of  the  clergy  to  give  political  weight  to 
the  church  ban  were  only  successful  for  a  short  time. 
In  1638  the  order  of  the  government  declared  that  any 
one  who  should  be  excommunicated  six  months  without 
reconciling  himself  with  the  church  should  be  fined, 
imprisoned,  or  banished,  according  to  the  good  pleasure 
of  the  assembly.  But  this  smacked  too  strongly  of  the 
hierarchy  of  the  mother  country  not  to  excite  general 
murmuring,  and  in  the  following  year  they  were  obliged 
to  abolish  the  law.    The  ambitious  striving  of  Cotton 
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and  a  part  of  the  clergy  was,  however,  in  no  way  united 
to  a  desire  for  outward  honours  or  distinctions.  In  es* 
pecial,  the  maxim  of  allowing  the  church  to  maintain  her 
holy  dignity  without  any  addition  of  worldly  grandeur 
was  carried  out  with  the  greatest  consistency.  The 
salaries  of  the  preach««  ^ere  small.  When  the  clergy- 
men first  came  over,  it  was  resolved  that  one  half  of 
their  salary  should  be  paid  out  of  the  common  purse, 
and  one  half  by  the  planters ;  afterwards  the  whole  fell 
upon  the  community.  Philipps  received  £30  out  of 
the  common  purse ;  Wilson,  as  his  wife  did  not  accom- 
pany him,  only  £20.*  When  the  clergymen  went 
from  Salem  to  New  England,  Higginson  was,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  having  eight  children,  allowed  j6I0 
more  than  8kelton.  During  the  whole  period  of  the 
hierarchy  no  preacher's  salary  rose  above  £100,  a  sum 
which  only  very  few  communities  could  afford  to  pay. 
These  yearly  moneys  were  contributed  by  all  the  inha- 
bitants, and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  only  point 
where  no  other  distinction  was  made  between  members 
and  non-members  of  the  church,  than  that  the  former 
contributed  voluntarily,  the  latter  in  fixed  taxes ;  though 
they  could  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  church,  they  had 
yet  tQ  bear  her  burthens. 

The  divine  service  was  performed  with  the  greatest 
simplicity,  in  large  respectable  buildings,  in  the  style  of 

*  That  efen  in  those  frugal  timei  one  could  only  liTe  retry  poorly  on 
£40  or  £60  a-jrear  (lupposing  the  other  half  to  be  added  by  the  planten), 
le  evident  from  a  remark  of  Winelow*e— ^that  if  he  had  not  been  goTemor 
he  conld  have  lived  at  a  private  person,  and  his  family  would  not  have 
expended  more  than  £200  a-year,  whilst  as  govemor  he  had  spent  £300. 
However,  a  bouse  was  also  built  at  the  common  expense  for  the  preachers, 
and  very  probably  a  good  deal  was  received  in  the  shape  of  preaenta. 
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dwelling-hoases,  when  such  were  to  be  had ;  and  when 
not,  as  in  their  first  struggles»  ander  the  shadow  of  a 
venerable  tree«    At  nine  o'clock  a  bell  called  to  divine 
service ;  and  where  no  house  was  as  yet  erected,  or 
where  the  settlers  lived  too  scattered  to  hear  a  bell,  the 
drum  was  used.    Sermon,  exposition  of  the  Scriptures, 
praying,  and    psalm-singing,  were  judiciously  inter- 
changed.   The  sermons  were  redolent  of  Bible  learning 
and  dogmatics,  but  in  the  highest  degree  straightfor- 
ward, zealous,  and  full  of  application  to  the  events  of 
the  day,  never  failing  in  their  aim ;  the  prayers,  though 
composed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  disdaining 
the  simple  forms  of  the  Common  Prayer-book  of  the 
Church  of  England,  had  yet  run  into  certain  forms  bor- 
rowed from  written  language,  only  that  every  one  added 
and  subtracted  as  he  liked  best.    Urgent,  tedious,  long 
to  exhaustion,*  and  entering  into   all  particulars  of 
what  was  worth  wishing  and  praying  for,  they  had  less, 
perhaps,  than  they  ought  of  complete  devotion  to  the 
will  of  God,  which  they  made  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
a  Christian.     Delivered  in  a  peculiar  drawling    tone 
and  with  shut  eyes,  the  prayers  of  the  puritans  had  long 
been  the  sport  of  the  worldlings  in  England.     Baptism 
was  performed   before  the  assembled  community,  by 
sprinkling  or  washing,  without  particular  signs  of  bap- 
tism.    Father  or  mother,  of  whom  one  must  belong  to 
the  church  in  order  to  be  able  to  demand  the  baptism 
of  the  child,  brought  it  thither,  and  the  whole  commu- 
nity was  witness.    The  communion  was  received  once 

*  Of  threefold  length  on  days  of  fasting  and  humiliation.  At  the  time 
of  dearth  and  impending  famine  the  PIjmoutherB  prajed  eight  or  nine 
hooTf  without  onoe  leaTing  off! 
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a  month,  in  Calvin's  manner.    As  among  the  separatists, 
all  remained  sitting,  and  bread  and  cup  were  handed 
round  by  the  deacons,  or  from  one  to  another.    The 
Bervice  was  concluded  by  the  collection,  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  the  preacher  was  in  part  paid  ;  the  rest 
being  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  poor.    The  manner 
of  doing  this  they  had  borrowed  from  the  Plymouthers, 
who  had  chosen  it  at  Leyden,  under  Robinson's  guidance, 
in    imitation    of  the  church    at   Corinth,  where    the 
apostle  Paul  himself  introduced  it.     One  after  another, 
all  those  of  standing  and  in  authority  stood  up,  and 
each   laid   in   a   box   placed    before   the  deacons  his 
mite,  consisting  of  money,  promissory  notes,  and  eyen 
valuables,  as  books,  &c. ;  after  which  they  returned  to 
their  seats.     But  only  church  members  gave  in  their 
contributions  in  this  manner ;  from  the  others  it  was 
collected,  as  has  been  stated,  in  direct  taxes.     The 
deacons  were  not  required  to  give  any  account  of  the 
sums  thus  collected  every  sabbath. 

The  civic  constitution  of  Massachusetts  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  pourtray  than  the  church,  as  it  was  only  gradu- 
ally formed,  and  would  have  had  but  a  weak  basis  in 
the  charter,  if  this  had  not  been  materially  strengthened 
by  the  spirit  which  animated  the  head  members«  Un- 
limited possession  was  assured  them  of  a  tract  of  land 
which  extended  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  three 
miles  north  of  the  Merrimack  in  its  most  northerly 
direction,  to  three  miles  south  of  Charles  River  in  its 
most  southerly.  Freedom  to  make  laws  for  themselves, 
in  so  far  as  they  were  not  in  contradiction  to  those  of 
England.  For  seven  years  complete  immunity  fit>m 
taxes  and  levies,  and  a  great  alleviation  of  these  for 
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twenty-one  more.  Only  a  fifth  of  the  precioos  metals 
fell  to  the  king.  They  were  to  remain  English,  but  to 
refuse  no  Englishman  the  right  of  commerce  and  fish- 
ing. Their  aflairs  were  to  be  conducted  by  a  governor 
and  vice-governor,  with  eighteen  assistants  or  counsel- 
lors, both  the  first  being  chosen  every  year  from  the 
latter,  chosen  by  themselves.  These  were  to  meet  every 
month,  and  seven  of  them,  with  one  of  the  governors, 
were  to  form  a  committee.  Four  times  a  year  a  general 
sitting  was  to  take  place,  to  which  were  invited,  besides 
the  governors  and  assistants,  all  free  men,  that  is,  all 
partakers  of  the  patent  and  members  of  the  society  ; 
and  laws  could  only  be  enacted  by  them.  These  were 
the  actual  features  of  the  patent ;  the  extent  of  the  power 
of  the  governor,  as  of  the  assistants,  remained  unde- 
fined. Shortly  after  the  crown  had  made  South  Virginia 
totally  independent  of  it,  it  unconcernedly  granted  also 
to  the  settlers  of  North  Virginia  the  most  unbounded 
freedom  to  form  their  own  plan  of  government.  It  was 
quite  in  the  puritanical  spirit  that  it  became  republican 
in  their  hands. 

From  the  very  beginning  there  was  evident  in  the 
mass  of  the  colonists  a  jealous  watching  of  their  rights  ; 
only  that  they,  unused  as  they  were,  did  not  know  the 
best  way  of  going  to  work,  and  hence,  from  unskilful- 
ness,  often  let  slip  what  might  have  secured  these  rights. 
The  first  courts  of  assistants,  held  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  occupied  themselves,  after  fixing  the  salaries 
of  the  preachers,  exclusively  with  police  regulations, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  order  was  so  much  easier  to 
maintain  among  the  colonists,  as  Winthrop  and  Dud- 
ley, and  in  fact  all  the  assistants,  were  highly  esteemed. 
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The  confidence  in  Wintfarop's  fatherly  care  was  nn«' 
bounded ;  and  while  want,  sickness,  and  helplessness 
lamed  the  powers  necessary  for  acting  and  procuring, 
every  one  could  feel  that  the  patriarchal  state  was  best 
suited  to  them.  Winthrop  lived,  in  fact,  only  for  the 
weal  of  those  confided  to  his  care.  He  went  so  far  in 
his  charity  that,  whenever  he  suspected  a  family  to  be 
in  need,  he  was  wont  to  send  one  of  his  servants  with  a 
message,  in  order  in  this  way  to  see  if  they  were  pro- 
vided with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  in  case  they  were 
not,  he  at  once  let  them  have  food  from  his  own 
kitchen.  Thus  he  was  loved  and  honoured  like  a 
father;'  and  this  feeling  towards  him  only  changed 
when  the  increasing  well-being,  and  a  beginning  of 
'*  home  feeling,"  had  awakened  anew  the  inborn  selfish- 
ness of  the  people ;  and  something  of  that  spirit  had  be^ 
gun  to  stir,  which  moved  the  Athenian  burgher  to  pro. 
pose  the  ostracism  of  Aristides,  merely  because  he  was 
called  the  just. 

Certain  difficulties  had  sprung  up  from  transplanting 
the  society  into  a  wilderness.  Withdrawn  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  England,  the  government  could  not  delay 
forming  a  new  court.  It  was  accordingly  ^settled  that 
the  present  governors,  vice-governors,  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  four  of  the  assistant  justices,  should  be  fur- 
nished with  all  the  power  of  similar  bodies  in  England 
— at  least  in  all  political  matters.  In  criminal,  as  in 
civil  cases,  the  governor  should,  with  the  assistants — 
that  is,  all  the  government  officials — form  a  court.  Thus 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers  were 
united  in  one  and  the  same  body. 

In  the  middle  of  October,  the  first  general 
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court  was  held  at  Boston,  in  which,  besides  the  go- 
yemor,  vice-governor,  and  six  assistants,  all  the  free- 
men of  the  colony  participated ;  and  of  which  the  object 
was  to  build  up  their  form  of  government  according  to 
circumstances.  For  their  charter  stated  that  laws 
should  only  be  framed  when  the  freemen  or  burghers 
were  present.  But  the  meaning  of  the  charter,  destined 
for  a  corporation  going  forth  from  England  to  rule  over 
a  distant  colony,  was  that  all  freemen  should  be  par« 
takers  of  the  patent,  together  with  their  heirs,  repre- 
sentatives, and  companions.  Therefore  every  one  who 
by  rank,  property,  or  other  "  merit,"  could  lay  claim  to 
such  a  distinction,  was  joined  to  them ;  as,  for  instance, 
all  the  clergymen  and  the  elder  planters  in  Massachu- 
setts, all  men  of  some  consideration  and  so  on,  forming 
in  all  a  hundred  and  nine.  It  was  resolved  that  the 
freemen  should  choose  the  assistants — that  is,  that  they 
should  fill  up  any  vacancies ;  for,  according  to  the  char- 
ter, the  governors,  but  not  the  assistants,  were  elected 
anew  every  year ;  but  the  latter  were  to  choose  the 
governors  and  vice-governors  out  of  their  number.  In 
spite  of  the  definition  of  the  charter,  it  was  reserved  to 
these  officials  to  make  laws  and  nominate  the  execu- 
tive. So  modest  were  the  claims  of  these  freemen  at 
the  first  sitting :  the  care  of  their  own  families,  building 
houses  and  tilling  fields,  was  too  urgent  for  the  com- 
monwealth to  obtain  its  full  share  of  interest. 

It  was  not  till  the  May  of  the  following  year 

that  a  general  court  was  again  held,  and  this 

took  place  for  the  choice  of  the  governor  and  other 

officials.      All  the  government  officials   were  elected 

anew,  but  the  burghers  obtained  the  right,  in  case  of 
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well-founded  discontent,  of  deposing  one  or  more  assist- 
ants. A  new  and  important  condition  was  added  to 
those  for  citizenship,  which  soon  began  to  have  very 
serious  results  for  the  common  weal.  It  was  resolved 
that  this  should  remain  in  the  hands  only  of  good  and 
upright  men,  and  that  henceforth  no  one  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  corporation  who  was  not  member  of  a 
church  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts. 

Thus  theocracy  was  introduced.  God  himself  was  to 
rule  by  his  elect ;  they  alone  were  to  be  the  organs  of  a 
wisdom  which  should  base  itself  on  the  old  and  new 
covenant,  and  not  on  human  strength.  A  religious 
aristocracy  was  formed,  which  invested  the  blessed  of 
God  with  its  heraldic  honours,  which  it  refused  to  the 
carnal-minded.  We  do  not  find  that  in  the  beginning 
these  resolutions  created  any  opposition,  although  among 
the  elder  planters  many  who  were  not  puritans  had  in 
the  very  first  sitting  obtained  civic  rights.  But,  without 
doubt,  they  had  at  that  time  no  foreboding  that  the 
established  church  would  be  excluded  from  the  colony, 
and  dreamed  that  the  rule  was  only  aimed  at  papists 
and  freethinkers. 

Before  the  third  general  sitting  (the  year 
after  this),  the  freemen  had  had  time  to  think 
about  what  they  could  demand  and  obtain.  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  that  the  assistants  had  by  any  misuse 
of  their  undoubtedly  great  power  made  any  restriction 
of  it  necessary.  On  the  contrary,  except  one  violent 
man  of  the  name  of  Ludlow,  the  son-in-law  of  Dudley, 
who  declared  that  he  would  rather  go  back  to  England 
than  remain  here  under  such  circumstances,  they  were 
all  perfectly  willing  to  give  np  their  privileges;   and  it 

VOL,  I.  M  " 
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was  resolved,  on  a  motion  from  the  commons,  that,  in 
future,  assistants  and  goyemors  should  be  yearly  chosen 
by  the  freemen  ;  the  former,  as  previously,  out  of  the 
latter.  The  government  had,  at  any  rate,  every  reason 
to  be  well  pleased  with  this  limitation,  for  the  method 
of  choosing  the  governor  still  left  his  election  in  some 
measure  in  their  hands.  For  whilst  the  governor  was 
chosen  by  means  of  names  written  on  bills,  the  assistants 
were  proposed  by  the  governor,  after  the  general  assem- 
bly had  agreed  upon  a  certain  number  of  names,  and 
the  freemen  had  only  the  right  to  accept  or  reject. 
The  germ  of  a  representative  constitution,  in  possession 
of  which  the  Virginians  had  been  for  thirteen  years, 
was  also  laid  in  this  assembly,  every  place  being  ordered 
to  send  two  men  to  the  next  court  of  assistants,  to  de- 
bate upon  the  establishment  of  a  general  treasury. 

In  the  general  court,  held  two  years  after,  the 
finishing  stone  to  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts 
was  laid,  and  so  the  building  remained  without  any  im- 
portant alterations  until  the  loss  of  the  first  charter.  The 
settlements  had  now  extended  to  thirty  miles  from  the 
head  town,  and  the  number  of  burghers  amounted  to 
380.  A  general  meeting  for  the  behoof  of  the  legisla- 
ture seemed  accordingly  inconvenient  in  every  respect. 
A  committee  of  twenty-four  of  their  best  men — and  this 
shows  plainly  how  in  the  course  of  time  they  had 
learned  to  think  about  their  state  affairs — met  together 
some  days  before  the  general  sitting,  to  consult  with 
Winthrop,  by  whose  advice  deputies  were  in  future  to 
be  sent.  It  was  accordingly  moved  and  resolved,  that 
from  henceforth  three  men  selected  by  each  district 
should  represent  it,  and  this  with  all  the  power  of  the 
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whole  assembled  bodj.  This  had  not  entered  into 
Winthrop's  plans,  for  on  this  occasion  he  would  gladly 
have  placed  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  assistants,  and 
only  have  left  the  deputies  the  right  of  reyision.  For 
Winthrop  was  an  aristocrat,  although  moderate,  and  full 
of  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  people.  It  was  his  opinion , 
that  the  minority  must  rule,  because  the  wisest  and  best 
were  only  few  in  number.  With  the  democratic  ten- 
dencies constantly  gaining  ground,  this  opinion  began 
to  awaken  suspicion,  and,  in  order  to  use  their  right  of 
election,  they  chose  John  Dudley  (a  much  less  popular 
man)  governor  instead  of  Winthrop,  and  his  son-in- 
law,  Ludlow,  who  stood  much  lower  in  the  estimation 
of  the  people,  as  vice-governor.  Nay,  the  spirit  of  the 
people  began  to  awake  with  such  violence  that  a  sort  of 
account  of  his  payments  was  demanded  from  this  ho* 
noured  man  at  his  dismissal,  which  appears  from  his 
answer  to  have  deeply  injured  him.  From  his  accounts 
it  clearly  appears  that  he  had,  out  of  love  to  the  com- 
mon weal,  made  the^g^eatest  personal  sacrifices  for  it,  and 
that  he  bequeathed  it  to  his  successor  much  in  his  debt. 
But  it  was  not  merely  the  manner,  the  very  calling  to 
account  seems  to  have  injured  him ;  for  he  begged  the 
assembly,  when  they  entered  in  their  minutes  that  they 
had  called  him  to  account,  to  enter  his  answer  also. 
This  change  in  the  election  can  only  be  attributed  to  a 
passing  humour  in  the  people,  for,  in  the  following  year» 
Ludlow  and  Endecott  were  left  out  at  the  election  of  as- 
sistants, and  for  two  yearsafter,the  election  of  the  govern- 
or fell  on  two  other  men,  only  to  return  to  Winthrop  and 
to  remain  by  him  till  his  death  in  1649,  in  spite  of  much 
undermining ;  so  that  of  the  nineteen  years  he  passed 

M.2 
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in  the  colony,  he,  daring  eleven,  filled  the  highest  station 
in  it,  and  during  the  other  eight,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, the  post  of  vice-governor. 

The  decisions  in  the  general  sitting  of  March 
were  manifold  and  important.  Four  general 
courts  were  to  be  held  yearly ;  but  the  freemen  were  to 
be  assembled  in  a  body  only  at  the  court  of  election, 
held  the  last  Wednesday  before  Easter,  although  even 
then  the  distant  townships  were  allowed  to  send  in  their 
voices  by  proxy.  The  three  other  courts  were  adequately 
represented  by  three  deputies,  and  thus  a  regular  legis- 
lature was  founded.  Moreover,  trials  by  jury  were 
formally  introduced  through  this  assembly ;  for  the 
people  had  long  viewed  with  dissatisfaction  the  arbitrary 
decisions  of  the  assistants,  although  these  were  generally 
milder  and  more  reasonable  than  the  laws  of  England, 
or  than  their  own  were  at  a  later  date.  Grand  and 
petty  juries  were  accordingly  introduced,  intrinsically 
the  same  as  those  in  England,  only  that,  in  accordance 
with  circumstances,  especial  care  was  taken  to  avoid 
prolixity,  and  spare  expense.  Under  the  presidency  of 
an  assistant,  a  court  was  held  at  regular  terms  in  the 
difierent  towns,  before  which  all  regular  cases  of  civil 
law  were  brought,  and,  of  criminal  cases,  those  of  which 
the  decision  did  not  afiect  life  and  death.  The  latter 
were  decided  by  the  upper  court,  which,  consisting  of 
the  governor  and  assistants,  sat  twice  a  year  in  Boston, 
and  at  the  same  time  served  as  a  court  of  appeal  against 
the  decisions  of  the  inferior  court.  For  extraordinary 
cases  the  general  assembly  stood  above  these  again.* 

*  Until  a  regular  book  of  laws  was  introduced,  the  judge  delivered  his 
charge  to  the  jury,  after  hearing  the  examination,  under  the  rubric  of  one  of 
the  ten  commandments,  according  to  which  all  crimes  were  classified.  See 
Lecheford^s  riaine  Dealings,  Slc. 
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All  these  regulations,  vhicb  only  assumed  a  regular 
form  between  1634  and  1644,  bad  raised  many  questions 
as  to  tbe  rigbts  and  freedom  of  tbe  people.  Till  now 
only  sucb  laws  bad  been  added  by  tbe  colonial  govern- 
ment to  tbe  generally  acknowledged  laws  of  England, 
as  seemed  necessary  for  tbe  security  of  tbe  common 
weal  and  tbe  maintenance  of  morality,  under  wbicb 
last  bead  we  sball  afterwards  revert  to  some  sumptuary 
laws.  In  the  following  year  the  free  men,  after 
manifold  jarrings  between  them  and  tbe  assist- 
ants bad  been  allayed,  demanded  tbe  composition  of  a 
book  of  laws,  as  a  sort  of  Magna  Charta  for  protection 
against  tbe  arbitrary  power  of  the  judges.  This  demand 
met  with  no  opposition,  and  it  was  resolved  that  sundry 
worthy  men,  chiefly  clergymen,  should  be  commissioned 
to  draw  up  a  plan  for  it.  The  fundamental  code  which 
resulted  from  this  was  introduced  in  1641. 

With  all  this  sense  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  tbe 
colonists  still  freely  admitted  one  kind  of  political  re- 
striction, which  stands  in  strong  contrast  to  the  national 
freedom  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  largeness  of  the 
space  in  which  it  had  room  to  play.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  one  reason  for  drawing  the  reins  so  tight 
was  that  so  great  a  liberty  might  easily  be  misused. 
From  the  very  beginning  it  was  resolved  that  no  indi- 
vidual should  settle  in  any  part  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
without  express  permission ;  nay,  a  settlement  begun  in 
Agawam  (Ipswich)  bad  to  be  given  up,  because  the 
permission  of  the  magistrate  bad  not  been  obtained ; 
although,  the  year  after,  young  Winthrop  was  sent 
thither  with  twelve  men,  because  the  place  was  con- 
sidered unusually  favourable  for  a  settlement.     It  was 
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probably  for  tbe  same  reason  that  colonists  from  Brain- 
tree,  in  England,  who  had  begun  in  1632  to  settle  to 
the  west  of  Mount  Wallaston,  were  ordered  by  the  go- 
yemment  to  settle  in  Newtown,  and  thus  to  begin  anew 
the  toilsome  task  of  "founding/*  This  settlement, 
Hooker's  former  community,  bequeathed  the  name 
Braintree  to  their  first  resting-place,  and  at  a  later 
division  of  the  parish,  the  half  island  on  which  Mount 
Wallaston  stands  was  called  Quincey. 

As  regards  the  further  reception  of  strangers,  the  police 
of  newer  civilized  states  might  hare  learned  something 
from  these  beginners,  for  it  was  forbidden,  under  a  very 
heavy  penalty,  to  keep  a  guest  longer  than  three  weeks, 
or  to  sell  him  land  without  the  consent  of  the  govem- 
ment.  Nay,  Samuet  Maveric,  who  from  his  attachment 
to  the  episcopal  church,  as  from  his  liberal  hospitality 
and  noble  free  thinking  in  regard  to  manners,  was  natu- 
rally an  object  of  suspicion  to  puritanical  lawgivers,  was, 
in  the  year  1635,  forbidden  to  lodge  a  guest  longer  than 
a  single  night.  By  the  same  decree  he  was  ordered, 
under  a  penalty  of  jSIOO,  to  remove  his  abode  from 
Middle  Island  to  Boston.  In  one  of  the  earlier  courts 
of  assistants  it  was  ordained,  that  no  planter  within  the 
bounds  of  this  jurisdiction,  who  returned  to  England, 
should  take  with  him  gold  or  beaver,  without  permission 
of  the  then  governor,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  the  gold 
and  beaver  about  to  be  transported. 

There  could  be  no  restriction  of  the  press  in  a  land 
where  there  was  as  yet  no  printing-office,  and  hence 
the  more  unbounded  was  the  despotism,  which  could 
scarcely  be  paralleled  in  the  oriental  states.  The  fate 
of  Roger  Williams,  and  especially  of  Anna  Hutchinson, 
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which  give  the  most  striking  proofs  of  this,  will  he  cir- 
cumstantially related  in  their  proper  places.  But  eyen 
in  cases  where  the  judges  were  not  personally  embittered 
by  bigotry,  incautious  speakers  were  punished  with  the 
most  nnpitying  seyerity.  The  scourge,  imprisonment, 
and  banishment,  were  the  usual  punishments  for  ex- 
pressions of  ill-will,  or  discontent  with  the  rules  of  the 
goyernment,  or  the  proceedings  of  the  church.  Whilst 
the  neighbouring  colonies  showed  themselyes  somewhat 
laser  in  church  and  political  discipline,  the  authorities 
of  Salem  and  the  Salem  church,  under  Peters,  riyalled 
each  other  in  their  inexorable  seyerity.  One  Dame  Oliver 
there,  poor  but  wise,  and,  as  was  acknowledged  eyen  by 
her  opponents,  distinguished  for  her  piety,  complained 
loudly  that  she  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  communion 
without  laying  down  openly  her  confession  of  faith,  and, 
when  this  was  administered,  made  decided  claims  to  it. 
She  also  protested  against  church  exclusion  by  excom- 
munication, and  found  fault  in  a  manner  which  appeared 
so  dangerous  to  the  church  authorities,  that  reproofs 
and  imprisonment  did  not  seem  punishment  enough. 
A  cleft  log  of  wood  was  affixed  to  the  tongue  which  had 
dared  to  cast  reproach  on  the  church  elders.  She  was 
openly  flogged  for  the  scandal  she  had  uttered  about 
the  authorities !  We  haye  already  spoken  of  the  barba- 
rous (for  we  can  scarce  call  it  otherwise)  reyenge  which 
had  been  exercised  against  the  unhappy  Philip  Radcliif. 
Winthrop,  who,  according  to  our  views,  appears  on  the 
whole  a  strict  but  not  a  harsh  man,  demanding  much 
because  he  gave  much,  was  complained  of  in  the  court 
of  assistants  as  being  too  mild  and  remiss.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  clergy,  who  one  and  all  voted  against 


Winthrop,  asd  thioking  more  of  the  angry  Jehovah 
ifiaa  of  the  **  all-goreroing  love,"  for  whose  serrants 
they  gare  tbemselres  out,  they  agreed  that  in  futare  the 
Eword  of  justice  should  be  used  with  more  scTerity.  In 
the  same  sitting  it  was  resolved  that  the  united  authori- 
ties, but  especially  the  goTemor,  should  support  their 
position  by  more  outward  dignity,  as,  for  instance,  on 
public  occasions,  by  an  official  show,  official  clothing, 
suit«,  kc.  So  soon  did  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the 
mass,  the  natural  product  of  the  wilderness,  and  of  a 
condition  in  which  bodily  powers  rose  in  value,  begin 
to  awaken  care. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

EXTENSION  AND  GBOWTH. — BELIGIOUS   CHABACTEB  OF 
THE   COLONY.      BOGEB   WILLIAMS. — ANTIN0MI8TIC 

SCHISM. — FBOM    1633   TO    1640. 

Afteb  the  first  horrible  impressions  were  overcome,  which 
the  news  of  the  early,  severe  trials  of  the  emigrants  had 
created  in  the  mother  country,  emigration  had  increased 
rapidly  in  extent.  Between  1633  and  1640  twenty  ships 
had  come  on  an  average  every  year  to  New  England. 
The  summer  of  1635  alone  brought  three  thousand  emi- 
grants ;  the  year  1638  rather  more  than  fewer.  At  the 
very  beginning  we  have  seen  them  safely  enjoying  the 
advantages  which  the  boundless  realms  of  the  wilderness 
ofiFered  them,  and  even  defying  the  dangers  of  exposing 
themselves  to  the  Indians,  by  extending  too  far,  when 
they  could  thus  win  roomy  meadows  for  their  herds, 
which  they,  a  people  of  tillers  of  the  earth,  regarded  as 
their  best  riches.  But  the  space  here  was  soon  too  nar- 
row for  them.  New  colonies  went  forth  from  the 
scarcely  formed  plantations.  The  settlers  of  Plymouth 
had  long  ceased  to  have  any  quiet,  and  had  spread  along 
the  Bay  of  Cape  Cod.  The  shores  of  Connecticut  were 
peopled  out  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Boston, 
and  those  banished  from  the  theocracy  of  Boston  were 
obliged  to  win  from  the  wilderness  a  new  place  of  resi- 
dence in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  or  Exeter.     All  the 
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8  of  emigraots  who  came  from  England,  vent  on 
without  attaching  themselves  to  the  old  settlers,  in  order 
tp  huild  settlements  quite  separate  from  theirs. 

The  moat  favourable  positions  on  the  sea-coast,  near 
rivers  which  fell  into  the  sea,  were  soon  beset.  The 
settlements  inland  were  bound  up  with  endless  difGcolties 
and  troubles.  Concord,  the  first  settlement  deeper  in- 
land, wrested,  in  163Ö,  from  the  wilderness  with  super- 
human  exertions,  in  which  it  was  necessary  at  one  and 
the  same  time  to  coerce  thicket,  rock,  and  marsh, 
shows  of  what  the  human  will  is  capable  when  spurred 
on  by  the  power  of  the  mind.  For,  between  the  blows  of 
the  axe  in  their  restless  labours,  were  heard  unceasing 
psalms  and  songs  of  thanks ;  from  the  hats  leaning 
against  the  side  of  the  mountain,  which  a  roof  of 
branches  scarcely  protected  against  the  slightest  rain, 
there  arose,  when  nightcalled  them  home  to  their  wives  and 
children,  fervent  prayer  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  who  had 
freed  them  from  persecutions,  and  had  allotted  a  place  to 
his  elect,  in  order  to  build  a  worthy  temple  to  him. 

Nevertheless,  with  modest  claims,  the  settlements  had 
at  last  on  all  sides  attained  a  certain  moderate  degree  of 
prosperity  ;  the  live  slock  of  the  whole  colony  was  in  the 
year  1640  estimated  at  three  thousand  head  of  sheep, 
and  twelve  thousand  head  of  homed  cattle.  The  first 
supplies  of  the  latter  fiwm  England  had,  for  the  most  part, 
perished  on  their  way.  This  occasioned  a  great  need  of 
them  for  many  years  ;  and  as  the  farmers  could  not  do 
without  cattle,  the  older  colonists  bad  it  in  their  povrer 
to  make  the  new  comers  pay  what  prices  they  thooght 
proper,  so  that  a  milch  cow  was  sold  for  £35  to  £30, 
and  a  fanuOT  who  could  qiare  a  nngle  cow  every  year. 
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reckoned  that  he  could  clothe  his  whole  family  out  of  the 
proceeds. 

The  wages  for  work  rose  in  a  short  time  so  high,  that 
in  the  very  first  year  the  government,  acting  upon  the 
erroneous  principles  of  the  political  economy  of  those 
days,  thought  itself  bound  to  fix  them  at  a  certain  rate, 
under  a  heavy  penalty  for  giver  and  taker ;  a  regulation 
which,  as  in  the  order  of  things  it  could  not  be  kept  to, 
bad  to  be  renewed  every  year  for  some  time.*  Provi- 
sions were  reasonable.  Game  and  fish  were  furnished 
by  the  woods  and  streams,  which  were  free  to  every  one  ; 
the  principal  food  was  maize,  the  com  of  the  Indians, 
now  in  America  simply  called  com,  for  which  the  land 
seemed  best  adapted. 

At  first  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  very  singular  kind  of 
food  by  the  colonists,  and  great  was  the  joy  when,  in 
1633,  a  small  piece  of  rye  had  been  sown  aad  reaped, 
and  the  produce  was  laid  before  the  assembly.  But  the 
value  of  the  other  precious  growth,  wholesome  and 
savoury,  was  soon  recognized.  As  early  as  1640  they 
were  enabled  to  export  wheat  to  India,  and  they  soon 
set  to  work  to  procure  themselves  hemp  and  flax  for 
household  use,  and  the  preparation  of  the  most  needful 
articles  of  linen. 

Trade  was  very  indifferent  in  the  first  seven  years.  In 
the  beginning  it  seems  to  have  been  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  patentees ;  but  all  data  are  wanting 
touching  this  point,  as  well  as  those  relative  to  arrange- 
ments on  breaking  up.  The  leaders  of  the  commonwealth 
had  mostly  been  opulent  and   landed  men  in  England, 

*  The  price  was  fixed  at  Is.  fur  mafons  and  carpenters,  and  6d.  for 
field  labourers.  -^ 


Commercial  life  was  strange  to  them,  and,  at  fint,  build- 
ing, the  BQpport  of  tbe  bulk  of  Ihe  inhabitants,  and  the 
maintenance  of  order  occupied  all  their  time.  A  small 
commerce  was  soon  b^an  with  the  Indians  in  tbeü* 
neighbourhood,  and  furs  were  obtained  from  them  by 
barter.  For  these,  building-wood  and  fish  were  tbe  prin- 
cipal articlee  of  export. 

They  soon  saw  how  important  it  was  that  they  should 
build  their  own  shipa.  Winthrop  had  a  vessel  built  at 
bis  own  coat.  So  long  as  tbe  emigration  was  on  tbe  in- 
crease, the  products  of  tbe  country  scarcely  sufficed  for 
their  own  consumption.  But  when,  in  the  year  1640, 
the  altered  state  of  matters,  and  especially  tbe  coming 
want  of  money,  threw  tbem  more  back  on  tbe  export 
trade,  they  went  doughtily  to  work,  and,  two  years  afler, 
five  ships,  from  100  tons  to  400  tons,  the  latter  compar- 
able to  the  largest  then  built,  were  on  the  sea  and  some 
others  in  progress. 

While  all  material  matters  were  thus  pruupiriug, 
spiritual  atlaire  afforded  ample  cause  of  discord.  But 
they  were  limited  to  Boston,  or,  from  their  promoting  the 
extension  of  the  colony,  and  occasioning  new  under- 
takings, were  ratber  wholesome  than  injurious  to  tbe 
main  body. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  year  1631  a  young  clergy- 
man, of  tbe  name  of  Roger  Williams,  bad  arrived.  The 
name  of  this  remarkable  man  is  unknown  to  the  German 
reader,  and  yet  that  which  has  given  such  importance  to 
his  life  would  scarcely  be  responded  to  so  cordially  any- 
where as  in  Germany.  For  Roger  Williams  was  the 
first,  of  modem  times,  who  called  into  life  the  idea  of 
complete  freedom  of  conscience,  and  who   incorporated 
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it  fifty  years  before  Penn,  by  founding  a  state,  of 
which  it  formed  the  moral  and  principal  basis.  This 
was  the  settlement  on  Rhode  Island,  the  germ  of  the  pre-  \ 
sent  state  of  that  name.  Few  men  have  been  more 
differently  judged  by  contemporaries  and  posterity 
than  he ;  while  his  contemporaries  hated  and  contemned 
him  as  an  eccentric  wronghead,  and  even  those  who  ac- 
knowledged and  made  use  of  his  noble  disposition, 
detested  and  rejected  his  principles  as  dangerous  and 
absurd^  writers  of  modem  times  have  represented  him 
as  a  philosopher  who,  elevated  above  all  the  preju- 
dices of  his  age,  had  contemplated  the  relations  of  the 
Christian  to  the  citizen  only  in  the  purest  light  of  truth. 
Both  were  wrong ;  Roger  Williams,  on  the  contrary, 
carried  very  strongly  the  impress  of  his  age.  His  fana- 
tical conscientiousness,  his  anxious  striving  after  consis- 
tency, his  scrupulous  mind  itself,  belonged  to  the 
age  ;  his  great-hearted  liberality,  his  noble-minded  love 
of  his  neighbours,  and  his  forgiving  kindness  belonged  to 
himself  alone.  When  contemporary  writers  pronounce 
him  at  his  first  appearance,  a  little  unsettled  in  judgment, 
we  can  only  agree  with  them.  Striving  unweariedly  after 
the  truth,  in  a  world  full  of  "  spiritual  treachery," 
searching  without  weariness  after  the  light  of  knowledge 
in  that  **  gloaming  "  time  which  satisfied  his  fellow-be- 
lievers, but  not  him,  we  see  him  wave  to  and  fro  like 
a  reed  between  diseased  scruples  of  conscience,  and  half- 
true  throes  of  belief ;  sometimes  embracing  the  whole  hu- 
man race  with  love,  sometimes  raving  that  he  was  stained 
by  contact  with  the  unholy,  until  at  last  all  these  errors 
and  vapours  of  the  schools  are  absorbed  into  the  natural 
brightness  of  his  sharp  and  all-embracing  understanding, 
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sod  into  the  warmth  of  hb  great  heart  filled  with  Chris- 
tiaii  love.  Roger  Williams  was  bom  in  Wales,  and  was 
scarcely  thirty-two  years  old  when  he  landed  in  America. 
Of  his  yontbful  history  we  know  little.  At  an  early 
period  his  mind  seems  to  have  shown  itself  disposed  to* 
wards  higher  things.  In  bis  disputation  agunst  the 
Quakers,  written  in  1673,  be  casually  mentions  "  how 
sixty  years  ago,  when  he  was  as  yet  a  child,  the  Father 
of  light  and  mercies  had  touched  his  heart  with  love  to 
him,  and  his  only  begotten  Son,  the  true  Jesus,  and  to 
the  holy  writings,  Sec.,"  and  he  was  also  a  boy  when — fur 
so  in  the  state  founded  by  bim  the  tradition  has  been 
handed  down  to  an  admiring  posterity — he  was  observed 
by  Sb*  Edward  Coke,  the  celebrated  jurist,  then  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  diligently  writing  notes  on  the  ser- 
mon; the  knight,  struck  with  the  intelligence  which 
broke  forth  in  the  dialogue  he  had  with  the  boy,  never 
lost  sight  of  bim,  and  had  him  educated,  and,  as  the  tale 
goes,  brought  up  under  his  own  tutorage,  to  be  a  jurist. 
But  theology  was  the  stalking -horse  of  the  day,  the 
science  of  the  times,  and  Williams  was  carried  aloag  by 
the  stream.  Although  for  a  lime  compelled  by  necessity, 
he  submitted  to  the  act  of  conformity  ;  yet  bis  heart  was 
not  with  the  high  church;  andwhenheat  last  wandered  out 
to  the  colony,  we  find  him  so  embittered  against  it,  that 
he  was  not  merely  ready  openly  to  testify  bis  repen- 
tance for  ever  having  had  communion  with  it,  but  also 
demanded  with  fanatical  consiHtency  the  same  resolution 
from  the  church  of  Boston,  before  he  attached  himself  to 
it.  The  fathers  of  the  colony  were,  however,  by  no 
means  inclined  to  lay  themselves  open  to  the  attacks  of 
the  high  church,  whose  power,  with  Laud  at  their  bead. 
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rose  every  day  ;  for  although  a  few  years  after,  when 
they  conid  do  it  iinpunished,  we  find  them  acting  on 
the  very  same  principles  as  Williams,  and  abjuring  all 
communion  with  the  Church  of  England,  yet  they  would 
not  countenance  such  boldness  in  individuals  before  the 
whole  assembly  of  the  holy  had  sworn  to  it.  But  this 
severe  separation  only  recommended  him  the  more  to 
the  Salem  Church,  which,  penetrated  by  Endecott's  in- 
fluence, demanded  him  as  teacher.  Skelton  was  pastor, 
and,  like  the  other,  a  strict,  narrow-minded  zealot.  The 
Bostoners  heard  of  this  with  wonder  and  displeasure^  and 
the  Salemers  were  told  in  a  circular  from  the  government, 
not  to  take  such  steps,  without  taking  counsel  with  them, 
and  requested  not  to  go  further  until  the  matters 
had  been  more  maturely  discussed.  For  so  closely 
grown  together  were  church  and  state,  that,  as  the  autho- 
rities took  no  steps  without  consulting  with  the  church 
elders,  so  these  dared  not  choose  their  officials  without 
consent  of  the  authorities.  But  the  Salemers  did  not 
recant  their  choice  ;  and  Williams,  by  his  humane  be- 
haviour, and  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  in  a  short  time 
gained  the  unbounded  love  and  esteem  of  his  commu- 
nity, and  obtained  very  great  influence  over  them. 

It  was  by  no  means  this  feeling  merely  towards  the 
Church  of  England j  which  had  given  offence  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Massachusetts,  even  though,  perhaps,  all 
the  other  dangerous  views  of  the  young  eccentric  clergy- 
man did  not  come  to  light.  The  mistrust  raised  against 
him  created  suspicion  and  disquieted  his  life  and 
labours  in  Salem,  and  he  found  it  expedient  to  1631 
withdraw  to  Plymouth,  where  he  occasionally 
preached    and   regularly  prophesied  for  Ralph  Smith, 


who  did  not  satisfy  the  community  there.  Wherever 
Williams  turned,  whether  right  or  wrong,  he  was  always 
an  honest,  bold,  free  thinker,  and  naturally  aroused  his 
hearers  to  free  thinking.  Where  his  powerful  word  fell, 
there  it  kindled  a  flame.  Bradford  describes  him  in  his 
diary  as  a  man  "  full  of  the  fear  of  Ood  and  zeal,  but 
very  unsettled  in  judgment."  He  declares  himself  his 
debtor  for  the  lessons  that  he  had  drawn  from  liis  ser- 
mons, as  also  for  the  severe  warnings  and  admomtioas, 
BO  far  as  they  agreed  with  truth."  He  was  respectfully 
treated  and  as  well  paid  as  their  poverty  permitted. 
During  a  residence  of  two  or  three  years  at  Plymouth,  a 
free  intercourse  with  the  Indiana,  who  were  on  the  best 
terms  possible  with  the  inhabitants,  gave  him  excellent 
opportunities  of  studying  their  language  and  manners, 
and  gaiuing  their  respect  and  love.  Here  also  he  wrote 
the  essay  which  again  brought  down  on  him  the  anger  of 
the  fathers  of  Massachusetts,  for  he  maintained,  what  no 
one  now -a- days  will  dispute,  "  that  the  king  of  England 
had  no  right  whatever  to  give  away  these  lands  on  which 
they  bad  settled,  but  that  they  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
naliv.s.  iiml  mii-i|  )»'.  huu-^\a  in  In  aiiriiiiLj  Ironi  tliem." 
He.  afler  (bis,  alludes  wilb  iiitli'iiioss  to  tlft  two  kings, 
James  anil  Charles,  and  trau!>ferslo  the  latter  as  a  monarch 
the  contempt  which  the  former  deserved  as  a  man.  This 
essay  was  not  published,  but  only  written  an  a  private 
commuiucation  for  governor  Bradford,  and  some  other 
of  the  gentlemen  in  Plymouth,  wbose  opinions  agreed 
with  his  own  in  all  material  p<jinls. 

But  they  were  not  come  lo  this  corner  of  the  earth,  to 
content  the  king'n  right,  founded  or  unfounded.  Towards 
the  Indiiitis  they  had  a  gi>od  cunscieuce,  aud  ibt'y  wishi^i 


< 
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here  to  enjoy  the  peace  of  the  wilderness,  with  no  other 

ambition  than  that  of  serving  Qod  according  to  the  purest  j 

forms.    However  that  may  be,  there  was  no  harmony  \ 

between  the  warm,  eccentric,  defying  spirit  of  the  young  ^ 

preacher,  and  the  sober,  severe  exclusive  men  of  Ply-  , 

mouth.     Williams  also  had  grown  attached  to  Salem,  i 

which  had  first  of  all  granted  him  a  home,  and  where  he 

had  gained  warm  friends.  Thither  accordingly  he  wished 

to  return,  and  begged  to  be  released ;  but  in  Plymouth 

also  many  a  heart  had  begun  to  turn  towards  him,  and 

now  sought  to  hold  him  fast.     In  Salem  Skelton  declined 

apace,  and  needed  the  help  of  which  Roger  Williams  lent 

him  till  his  death,  after  which,  the  Salem  community, 

without  asking  the  government,   again  chose  him  to  be 

their  pastor. 

But  he  was  now  become  an  object  of  suspicion  and 
hatred  to  the  government,  on  account  of  some  openly- 
spoken  opinions,  among  which  were  the  following : — He 
had  directly  after  his  arrival  stated  his  conviction,  that 
no  government  had  a  right  to  punish  any  one  for  breaking 
the  Sabbath,  or  the  first  four  commandments,  or  the  first 
Table ;  that  this  should  be  left  to  the  conscience,  and,  with 
those  who  had  closed  a  church  covenant,  to  the  church 
authorities,  which  last  he  wished  to  separate  strictly  from 
the  civic.  The  latter  was  only  entitled  to  interfere  when 
such  violation  of  law  disturbed  the  public  peace.  This 
was  a  heresy,  such  as  had  not  been  heard  of  before.  So 
long  as  Roger  Williams  lived  in  Salem  without  a  public 
situation  much  could  not  be  done  with  him,  quietly  and 
peaceably  as  he  lived.  It  is  true  he  was  summoned  before 
the  general  court,  on  account  of  the  above-mentioned 
writing  (of  which  Winthrop  had  heard,  and  had  moved 
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that  it  might  be  privately  demanded),  to  jastify  himself 
against  the  principles  therein  mentioned.  Bat  as  he 
did  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to  defend  them,  and 
good-hnmouredly  declared  that  he  had  only  written 
them  as  his  private  opinion,  and  for  the  governor  of 
Plymouth,  and  offered,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  burn 
them  with  his  own  hand,  as  they  gave  umbrage,  the 
matter  was  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground.  For  the  feel- 
ing agünst  the  king  was  such,  that  the  attack  on  his 
personal  power  could  be  considered  at  most  as  dangerous, 
but  not  any  longer  as  sinful.  But  yet,  even  daring  the 
life  of  Skelton,  he,  by  the  superiority  of  his  mind,  and 
the  heart- winning  goodness  of  his  intercourse,  exercised 
a  power  over  the  Salemers  which  the  government  could 
not  behold  with  tranquillity.  When,  soon  after  this, 
Endecott,  who  had  command  over  the  military  in  Salem, 
with  his  usual  energetic  bigotry  had  the  cross  cut  out  of 
the  royal  colours,  and  the  men  refused  to  follow  the  tat- 
ters^-this  illegal  action  was  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  Williams,  and  his  detestation  of  the  popish  sign  of 
the  cross.  In  the  same  manner  that  zealot  had  recom- 
mended the  women  of  Salem,  in  consonance  with  the 
words  of  the  apostle,  not  to  appear  outside  the  house, 
and  especially  in  the  church,  without  veils ;  a  regula- 
tion which  was  strictly  followed  out^  though  with  some 
ill-will ;  but  when  Cotton,  who  had  already  entered  into 
some  understanding  with  Endecott  about  this  matter, 
went  himself  to  Salem,  and  in  a  forenoon  sermon  de- 
monstrated that  the  holy  writings  had  only  recommended 
the  veil  when  it  was  a  sign  of  submission,  and  showed 
by  precept  from  the  word  of  God  what  was  the  fitting 
place  for  it,  all  the  pretty  Salemites  appeared  the  same 
afternoon  without  veils. 
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This  absarditj  was  abo  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
Boger  Williams ;  according  to  others  to  that  of  Skelton. 
And  when  we  see  Williams  at  this  period  of  his  life 
driven  painfiillj  hither  and  thither  between  subtleties 
and  anxious  scruples,  often  erring  in  his  path  in  order 
to  be  consistent,  and  often  renouncing  what  is  permitted 
for  fear  of  sinning,  we  do  not  consider  it  improbable 
that  it  might  emanate  from  him.  Of  a  fiery  spirit,  and 
communicative  as  he  was,  he  could  not  forbear,  although 
at  bottom  far  removed  from  all  proselytism,  instead  of 
working  out  his  diseased  scruples  in  his  own  mind,  com- 
municating them,  unripe  and  undigested,  to  the  assem- 
blies, or,  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  from  the  pulpit,  where 
they  naturally,  instead  of  edifying,  only  disturbed  men's 
minds.  Not  following  the  opinion  of  Luther,  whose 
spirit  was  as  bold  as  it  was  clear,  that  everything  is 
lülowable  which  is  not  forbidden  by  the  word  of  Ood, 
he  meditated  day  and  night  to  bring  his  whole  life  into 
harmony  with  God ;  and  as  he  endeavoured  only  to  be 
severe  and  consistent,  he  fell  into  a  thousand  absurdi- 
ties. The  same  objections  which  made  all  the  puritans 
detest  the  noble  Common  Prayer  of  the  English  church, 
which  calls  to  heaven  with  the  same  voice  the  sinner 
and  the  holy,  the  believing  and  the  unbelieving,  when 
carried  out  with  strict  consistency,  necessarily  made  it 
appear  sinful  to  him  to  unite  himself  in  prayer  at  all 
with  the  unregenerated.  In  the  same  sense  no  oath 
was  to  be  taken  by  the  authorities  from  a  man  not  bom 
again,  because  this  might  lead  him  to  perjury,  and  God's 
name  be  taken  in  vain.  He  found  no  authority  for 
grace  after  meals,  and  wished  therefore  to  omit  it.  For 
all  these  assertions  he  was  repeatedly  cited  before  the 


court,  and  had  to  defend  himself,  aometimes  against  tbe 
authorities,  sometimes  against  tbe  clergy.  Tbe  latter 
he  had  incensed  immediately  after  bis  arrival  in  Salem, 
when,  observing  the  spirit  of  some  ambitions  indiri- 
duals,  he  bad  spoken  against  the  regular  fortnightly 
meetings  introdaced  by  them,  as  leading  to  presbytery 
and  clerical  inspection.  The  others  he  bad  converted 
into  deadly  enemies  by  his  opinions  on  their  rights  of 
pnnisbing  blasphemers  and  sabtwtb  breakers.  The  oc- 
casion on  which  he  appeared  against  the  latter  was  cal- 
culated to  make  tbem  particularly  obnoxious.  For  the 
government  found  it  good,  with  tbe  daagers  which 
threatened  from  England,  to  exact  an  express  oath  of 
fealty  from  the  colonists,  which  was  to  be  a  sort  of  test- 
ing how  &r  they  could  rely  on  them.  Butwben  Roger 
Williams's  expositions  were  known  among  tbe  people, 
objections  b^;an  to  be  heard  from  all  sides,  so  tbat  the 
authorities  found  it  prudent  to  abstun  firom  this  mea- 
sure. 

When  Skelton  died,  the  choice  which  the  church  of 
Salem  made  necesearily  appeared  very  offensive,  and  as 
a  ünfal  defiance  to  demand  punishment,  for  which  an 
opportunity  was  soon  found.  The  township  of  Salem 
handed  in  to  the  government  a  petition,  in  which  they 
represented  their  right  to  a  certain  piece  of  land,  and 
required  to  be  put  in  possession  of  it.  Bat  as  they  had 
set  themselves  against  the  authorities  by  showing  in  the 
election  contempt  for  their  power,  the  petition  was  re- 
jected, and  thus  an  acknowledged  civic  right  was 
refused  on  account  of  a  church  transgression.  Here- 
upon,  at  tbe  instigation  of  Williams,  the  church  of  Salem 
wrote  to  tbe  other  churches  in  the  Bay,  with  the  request 
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to  admonish  the  goYernment  to  a  more  just  proceeding. 
Such  a  step  was  so  completely  in  the  spirit  of  the  puri- 
tanical churches,  strictly  separated  in  theory  from  the 
state,  that  only  a  complete  prepossession  of  the  judg- 
ment could  see  anything  wrong  in  it.  But  such  was 
the  feeling  against  Williams,  that  the  measure  of  his 
injuries  seemed  with  this  to  be  filled  up ;  and  all  the 
churches,  the  elders  of  which  had  hated  him,  took  part 
against  him.  Williams,  irritated  at  last  to  bitterness 
by  such  treatment,  refused  intercourse  with  his 
own  church, so  long  as  it  should  hold  communion  ^ 

with  the  others.  The  church  of  Salem,  dispirited  by 
the  disapprobation  of  all  the  sister  churches,  and  of  the 
highest  authorities,  fell  away  from  him.  Williams 
began  to  hold  spiritual  assemblies  in  his  own  house, 
which,  being  visited  by  not  a  few  of  his  enthusiastic 
hangers-on,  threatened  to  divide  the  church  in  two. 
His  own  wife,  in  other  points  loving  and  submissive, 
but  trembling  at  the  ban  of  the  church,  did  not  join  his 
sect,  which  must  have  been  a  source  of  care  to  him. 
For  all  these  offences  he  was,  October,  1635,  again  sum- 
moned before  the  General  Assembly,  and  as  he  would 
not  acknowledge  himself  guilty,  nor  even  conquered, 
in  a  disputation  held  with  Hooker  upon  the  point,  he 
was  by  the  government,  with  the  assent  of  all  the  cler- 
gymen except  one,  banished  from  the  territory  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

A  respite  of  six  weeks  was  accorded  him  by  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly,  but  as  this  term  would  have  brought 
on  his  banishment  in  winter,  permission  was  a  short 
time  after  granted  him  to  stay  till  spring.  But  as 
Williams  unconcernedly  continued  his  assemblies^  and 
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more  and  more  friends  and  youths  assembled  roand  one  so 
deeply  injured  and  so  soon  to  be  lost,  and  the  news  came 
that  he  contemplated,  with  tweWe  of  his  hangers-on^ 
erecting  a  settlement  for  himself  inNarragansett  Bay,and 
that  some  of  the  latter  were  gone  forth  in  order  to  look 
after  a  fitting  spot ;  the  vicinity  of  this  eloquent  man,  the 
prospect  of  seeing  the  infection  of  his  principles  spread 
from  thence  orer  the  other  churches,  appeared  too  dan- 
gerous not  to  make  more  stringent  rules  against  him  a 
duty.  He  was  accordingly  called  once  more  to  Bos- 
ton, in  order  to  be  shipped  from  thence  to  England,  as 
a  criminal  unworthy  of  their  community.  Williams 
sent  word  that  he  was  ill  (as  was  indeed  confirmed  by 
intelligence  fix>m  Salem),  and  could  not  perform  the 
journey  without  danger  to  his  life.  Thereupon  a  pin- 
nace was  sent  off,  commissioned  to  seize,  and  bring  on 
board  a  ship  which  lay  ready  for  sea  in  Nantasket,  the 
man  whose  sole  offence  lay  in  having  wished  to  think 
for  himself.  But  when  the  officer  charged  with  this 
duty  arrived  at  his  house  in  Salem,  he  had  already  been 
gone  three  days,  whither  no  one  knew ;  and  those  who 
did,  did  not  wish  to  say. 

From  the  later  letters  of  Williams  we  are  justified 
in  presuming  that  it  was  Winthrop  himself  who  had 
warned  him  in  a  private  letter,  and  had  counselled  him 
to  make  for  Narragansett  Bay.  According  to  this 
letter,  he  had  only  submitted  to  the  majority  in  that  re- 
solution, which  he  reports  in  his  diary  without  in  other 
respects  announcing  the  least  misapprobation,  exactly  as 
if  it  had  emanated  from  him,  and  he  had  wished  as  a 
man  to  succour  Williams  in  the  very  object  in  which  as 
state  leader  he  wished  to  thwart  him.     However  that 
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may  be,  Williams  was  a  man  to  write  injuries  in  sand 
and  good  deeds  in  marble,  and,  even  in  advanced  age, 
spoke  of  his  persecutors  with  love. 

The  history  of  this  noble-minded  man  is,  up  to  this 
period,  only  known  to  us  from  the  writings  of  his  oppo- 
nents, at  the  head  of  whom  stood  the  influential  Cot* 
ton,  who  exercised  such  omnipotent  power  over  the 
spirits  of  his  contemporaries  and  fellow-believers,  and, 
alas !  as  we  have  already  said,  the  celebrated  Winthrop, 
whose  innermost  nature — firmly  shut  up  in  itself,  and 
prompt,  without  a  trace  of  enthusiasm  and  inaccessible 
to  new  movements — was  naturally  calculated  to  re- 
pel the  fermenting  and  even  inflammable  spirit  of 
Roger  Williams  and  his  then  more  enlightened  than 
enlightening  ideas.  But  when  time  had  brought  these 
to  full  ripeness,  and  he  had  laid  them  down  in  several 
writings  with  philosophical  clearness,  after  having,  as 
founder  and  law-giver  of  a  new  common  weal,  called  to 
life  the  idea  of  a  perfect  freedom  of  conscience  ;  after  he 
had  with  Christian  forgiveness  repaid  injuries  and  per- 
secutions a  thousand-fold  with  benefits  and  sacrificing 
services,  and  every  publication  had  stamped  on  his  cha- 
racter the  impress  of  a  perfect  unselfishness,  and  all- 
forgiving  and  noble  mind,  the  state  founded  by  him 
remained,  though  he  was  there  respected,  the  object  of 
his  contempt,  nay,  of  his  detestation. 

Thus  then  the  unlucky  fugitive,  scarcely  risen  from 
his  sick  bed,  was  driven  forth  into  the  wilderness  home- 
less and  friendless,  in  the  middle  of  the  stem  winter — 
for  it  was  in  January,  the  coldest  month  in  those  regions. 
For,  although  many  of  his  hangers-on  joined  him, 
he  seems  to  have  begun  his  dangerous  wanderings  all 


alone.  We  caonot  £nd  out  faow  he  really  Bed  from 
Salem.  Every  road  througli  the  country  that  he  could 
choose,  must  lead  him  through  the  territory  of  his  foes 
and  persecutors.  He  prohably  went  across  the  bay  in 
a  boat,  and  landed  in  the  territory  of  Plymouth,  where 
many  of  his  fi-ieuds  lived,  and  worked  his  way  through 
the  woods  to  the  Indians.  "  Fourteen  weeks,"  says  he 
in  a  later  writing,  "  was  I  in  a  bitter  season  miserably 
driven  about,  without  knowing  what  a  piece  of  bread  or 
a  bed  was."  Without  guides  be  wandered  through  the 
wilderness,  and  oH  in  a  stormy  night  without  fire,  with- 
out food,  without  a  companion.  A  hollow  tree  was  liis 
only  shelter ;  thus  he  came  to  Maesasoit,  the  chief  of 
the  Pokanokets.  During  his  stay  in  Plymouth  he  had 
learnt  the  language  of  the  natives,  and  prince  and  people 
had  learned  to  love  the  roan  who  honoured  their  rights, 
spared  their  prejudices,  and  prayed  for  their  weal,  Massa- 
eoit  received  him  hospitably  ;  he  was  engaged  in  serious 
dissensions  with  Canonicus,  the  chief  of  the  Narra- 
gansetts,  to  whom  Williams  soon  reconciled  him.  Massa- 
soit  had  been  his  friend  for  years,  and  the  young  Mian- 
tonomo  soon  had  contideDce  in  him ;  and  the  "  barbarous 
heart"  of  the  old  prince  of  the  Narragansetts  "loved 
him  like  a  son  to  his  latest  breath."  "  Let  no  one,"  he 
thankfully  exclaims,  "  mistrust  providence ;  these  ravens 
fed  me  in  the  wilderness." 

Banished  in  this  way  from  his  own  people,  be  now 
pitched  his  tent  in  the  wilderness.  In  Seacomb,  now 
Rehoboth,  not  far  from  the  east  arm  of  the  Bay  of 
Narragansett,  he  had  purchased  a  piece  of  land  from 
Maesasoit,  and  had  begun  to  build  and  plant.  Here  his 
five  associates  seem   to  have  joined  him  ;  simple  men 
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from  Salem,  among  them  a  miller  and  a  smith,  with 
whom  we  see  him  soon  after  leave  the  place.  For  he 
was  yet  to  find  no  peace.  A  letter  from  Edward  Winslow, 
then  governor  of  Plymouth,  informed  him  that  the 
place  which  he  had  chosen  was  included  in  their  patent, 
and  that  they  (he  and  his  associates)  ought  not  to  destroy 
it  along  loith  the  ßay,*  He  counselled  him  therefore 
to  cross  the  river,  where  he  would  be  free  and  indepen- 
dent like  themselves.  Winslow's  letter  thus  drove  him 
to  the  very  spot  whither  Winthrop  had  previously  urged 
him.  *'  I  accepted  his  wise  counsel  as  a  voice  from  God,' ' 
says  Williams,  and  seized  anew  his  pilgrim's  staff.  He 
was  thankful  for  the  advice  of  his  enemies.  ^*  I  have 
ever  honoured  and  loved  them,"  he  writes  after  to 
Winthrop's  clearer-sighted  son,  ^^  even  when  their  judg- 
ment carried  them  to  persecute  me." 

In  an  Indian  canoe,  accompanied  by  five  friends,  he 
rowed  up  the  arm  of  the  bay  now  called  the  river 
Seaconk.  '^  What  cheer,  Englishmen  V*  called  out  to 
them  the  friendly  Narragansetts  from  the  other  side  in 
broken  English;  the  poor  fugitives  rejoiced  at  the 
greeting,  and  called  the  place  from  which  the  welcome 
came  forth,  What  cheer?  a  name  which  this  spot  of  land 
still  preserves.  Yet  they  went  further  round  by  Point 
Fox  and  landed  on  the  west  shore.  A  spring  called 
Williams'  spring  is  still  shown  by  a  thankful  posterity, 
near  the  spot  where  the  father  of  the  future  free  state 
first  set  foot  on  shore. 

They  were  now  in  the  land  of  the  Narragansetts. 
The  place  was  called   by  the    Indians    Manshasuek. 

*  Of  Hamchnictts.    The  colony  is  genenUj  w  luunod  ia  all  Uie  older 
writings. 

VOL.   I.  M 
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WilliamB  received,  through  the  noble  generosity  of  tlie 
old  chief  Canoaicas,  a  present  of  all  the  land  which  the 
rivers  Pawtucket  and  Manshasuck,  now  Providence 
river,  form  s  half  bland  of;  a  piece  of  generosity  which 
the  chief,  after  the  manner  of  the  Indians,  expected  to 
see  reciprocated  with  costly  presents.*  This  he  shared 
with  bis  five  comrades  and  seven  other  friends  froni 
Salem,  who  joined  him  in  the  course  of  the  same 
summer  (thus  making  their  number  np  to  thirteen),  and 
this  without  reserving  a  foot  more  of  land  or  any  ad- 
vantages for  himself,  although,  as  he  expressed  himself 
in  a  later  writing,  the  land  as  certainly  belonged  to  him 
alone  "  as  the  coat  which  he  wore  on  bis  back."  Here 
they  united  themselves  into  a  sort  of  town-fellowshtp 
and  church.  One  of  their  first  resolations  was,  that  no 
one  should  ever  suffer  for  conscience  sake.  Out  of  poor 
huts  built  by  themselves  soon  grew  up  a  village,  which 
Williams,  in  reference  to  the  heavenly  hand  which  had 
led  him  thither,  called  Providence. 

Bnt  few  documents  have  reached  posterity  of  the  first 
five  years  of  existence  of  this  colony.  It  waa  June  or 
July  when  the  first  settlers  arrived.  Toolateinsommer 
to  reckon  upon  a  harvest,  the  planters  lived  long  in  the 
bitterest  poverty,  deprived  of  all  coniforts  and  often  of 
the  mostneceBsary  things.  One  of  their  earliest  hiBtorions 
presumes,  and  rightly,  that  they  wanted  paper  to  keep 
the  necessary  registers  ;  what  documents  still  exist  are 
written  on  small  pieces  of  paper,  as  closely  scribbled  as 
possible.  They  could  only  obtain  such  articles  of  luxury 
from  Boston  or  Plymouth,  from  which  the  rude  winter 

*  An  Indian  gift  bad  become  proTerbial  amung  the  Gnglisb  foi  a 
pnMnt  when  the  gitar  expected  one  Uillmorc  coiuidenble  in  retuni. 
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shut  them  out,  as  they  had  only  a  small  Indian  canoe  to 
go  in.  Williams  himself  was  so  impoverished«  that  it 
smote  to  the  heart  Edward  Winslow,  ^^  that  great  and 
pious  soul,"  when  he  paid  him  a  friendly  visit  in  Provi- 
dence ;  and  he  pressed  a  piece  of  gold  into  the  hands  of 
his  wife  at  parting.  He  had  little  leisure  for  writing. 
True,  he  taught  and  preached  among  the  Indians  and 
his  own  companions.  '*  But,"  as  he  himself  remarks  of 
this  period  of  his  life,  ^'  my  time  was  not  entirely  taken 
up  by  spiritual  work,  for  I  was  striving  day  and  night, 
at  home  and  out  of  doors,  on  land  and  on  water,  with 
the  hatchet  and  the  oar  to  gain  bread.*' 

Under  such  circumstances  the  new  colony,  the  third 
independent  settlement  in  New  England,  grew  up  only 
slowly.  Yet  in  the  course  of  two  years  the  number  of 
the  settlers  amounted  to  about  one  hundred.  The  first 
twelve  considered  it  at  a  later  period  only  reasonable  to 
compensate  their  leader  for  the  outlay  he  had  made,  and 
they,  together  with  the  after-comers,  subscribed  for  him 
the  sum  of  j630.  He  who  came  after  the  first  thirteen  re- 
ceived a  piece  of  land  for  a  moderate  price,  and  entered 
upon  all  the  rights  of  the  other  burghers.  Roger 
Williams  had  extended  the  territory  of  the  colony  by  the 
purchase  of  a  piece  of  land  between  the  rivers  Pawtucket 
and  Pawtaxet.  He  even  appears  to  have  defi*ayed  this 
purchase  out  of  his  own  means.  But  he,  as  one  of  bis  sons 
related,  gave  away  his  estates  and  other  goods  to  those 
who  had  most  need  of  them,  until  he  had  given  away 
all  he  possessed.  Loved  and  honoured  by  the  Sachems, 
as  by  the  common  Indians,  they  would  only  hold  coo^ 
munication  with  those  of  Massachusetts  by  his  inter- 
mediation.    But  this  did  not  save  the  settlers  of  Provi- 
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deuce  from  having  bere  aod  there  frays  with  some  of 
the  savages;  nor  from  being  obliged  to  protect  their 
property  by  force  of  arms.  Also  in  the  interior  of  the 
beginning  state,  which  was  only  governed  by  the  majority 
of  the  assembly,  there  was  no  want  of  agitation ;  for  as 
it  was  a  general  place  of  refuge  for  "  all  peraecated  for 
conscience  sake,"  the  most  contrary  elements  were 
ready  there  to  mix  with  or  repel  each  other,  and  in 
the  latter  case  this  could  not  occur  without  angry 
eolliüons. 

Wiltisms,  except  oo  the  one  point  of  freedom  of  con- 
science, hia  inner  man  not  yet  purified  and  restlessly 
bent  on  seeking  out  the  right  road  for  his  eoul,  thought 
for  a  time  he  bad  found  it  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Ana- 
baptists, but  was  soon  aware  of  his  error.  AAer  having, 
in  his  anxious  dread  of  the  nnboly,  withdrawn  himself 
from  all  rebgions  intercourse  with  those  of  another 
opinion,  he  now  opened  his  heart  to  a  full  love  for  aU 
mankind  ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  last  halting 
place  of  bis  wanderings  in  the  labytinth  of  over-reasoned 
disquisition.  The  ardent  manner  in  which  he  entered 
upon  an  active  life  was  a  process  of  purification  for  bis 
spirit,  and  the  views  which  he  laid  down  in  his  religious 
disputes  with  Cotton,  or  rather  against  the  Inqubition 
doctrine  of  religious  intolerance,  are  those  of  a  pious 
butclear-thinkingChristian.  But  they  of  Massachusetts 
watched  the  political  innovations  of  the  formless  com- 
munity of  this  young  colony  with  malicious  illwill,  and 
the  striving  of  its  fnuader  after  truth  with  scorn  and 
•«ontempt.  But  how  he  repaid  revilings  with  goodness, 
^wnecutions  with  lovefnl  devotion  ;    hostile  contempt 
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by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  interests^  we  shall  soon  have 
an  opportunity  of  telling  the  reader. 

The  disputes  occasioned  by  Williams's  views  were  not 
the  first  which  had  disturbed  the  church  of  Massachu- 
setts. A  little  more  than  a  year  after  their  first  founding, 
the  community  of  Watertown  brought  in  some  iß^\ 
bitter  complaints  against  their  elder,  Richard 
Brown,  with  whom  they  declared  they  could  no  longer 
have  communion,  as  he  insisted  "  that  the  church  of 
Rome  was  the  true  church,*'  and  maintained  with  vehe- 
mence this  and  other  serious  errors.  If,  in  the  affair  of 
Williams,  the  counsel  of  the  clergy  cast  the  balance, 
here,  on  the  contrary,  the  counsel  of  the  authorities  was 
demanded,  but,  after  more  mature  deliberation,  only  as 
member  of  the  neighbouring  community ;  the  contest 
naturally  ended  with  the  dismissal  of  the  elder*  Soon 
after,  there  broke  out  in  the  church  of  Charlestown  a 
contest  between  the  community  and  their  pastor ;  and 
in  Lagus  (Lynn)  it  came  to  such  an  open  uproar  that 
the  authorities  were  obliged  to  interfere  and  remove  the 
old  pastor,  who  would  not  give  way,  and  at  a  later 
period  conducted  himself  in  a  similar  way  in  other  com- 
munities. 

In  Boston  itself,  the  church  had  by  means  of  Cotton's 
activity  attained  her  highest  influence ;  and  his  attractive 
eloquence,  his  mild,  kind,  and  at  the  same  time  impo- 
sing manner,  had  drawn  many  indifferent,  and  con- 
ducted back  many  repentants  to  the  lap  of  the  church. 
"  Church  and  State  order,"  he  wrote  to  Davenport,  who 
still  lingered  in  England,  '*  is  now  set  so  fast  here  that 
New  England  recalls  to  me  the  new  heaven  and  the 


new  earth  where  the  jast  dwell."  "  Bnt,"  says  one  of 
their  old  almost  contemporary  historians,  **  the  wicked 
one,  who  always  envies  the  happy  thriring  of  the 
church,  took  every  opportunity  of  circomventing  it." 
Through  logical  controversies,  which  unexpectedly  broke 
out  with  such  violence  that  they,  with  all  the  intimate 
growth  of  church  and  state,  at  once  rent  the  commu- 
nity in  twain,  and  would  in  their  subtleties  and  hair-spht- 
tings  scarcely  he  intelligible  to  modem  readers.  It 
is  the  difficult  task  of  the  histoiian  to  work  his  way 
through  the  tasteless  school  lumber  and  antiqaated  jargon 
of  a  world  which  found  her  chief  food  in  theolc^y.  and 
to  give  the  reader  a  clear  view  of  the  not  unimportant 
ftcts  which  were  the  immediate  result  of  this. 

A  spiritual  author  of  our  day  has  endeavoured  to 
transplant  into  our  Ume  not  only  the  language  but  the 
circle  of  ideas  then  in  vogue.  "  Amidst  the  clüms  of 
clerical  pride,"  says  he,  "  the  soarings  of  an  unbridled 
power  of  the  imagination,  and  the  absurdities  on  which 
the  power  of  the  imagination  may  stumble,  when  search- 
ing for  ultimate  principles,  the  formation  of  two  diffe- 
rent parties  may  be  perceived.  The  first  consisted  of 
the  old  settlers,  the  creators  of  the  civic  government, 
and  their  hangers-on,  who  had  aimed  at  founding  and 
preserving  a  state,  and  were  contented  with  a  fixed  go* 
vemment ;  they  had  founded  their  government  on  the 
basis  of  the  chnrcb,  and  only  the  favour  of  the  clergy 
and  an  exemplary  life  could  elevate  to  the  membership 
of  the  church.  They  feared  unbounded  freedom  of 
opinion  as  the  "creatrix"  of  unbounded  divisions."  "  The 
rents  and  clefts  of  the  new  building  of  the  Reformation 
announced  a  fall."     "They    thought  they  wished  for 
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patriotism,  unity,  and  a  common  beart ;  they  were  zea- 
lously bent  on  strengthening  and  building  up  the  state, 
the  child  of  their  sorrows  and  troubles.  It  was  made  a 
reproach  to  them  that  they  were  priest-ridden  magis- 
trates under  a  covenant  of  works." 

'<  The  other  party  was  composed  of  individuals  who 
had  arrived  when  the  burgherly  and  religious  constitu- 
tion of  the  colony  was  already  formed.  They  came 
fresh  from  the  study  of  the  articles  of  belief  in  Geneva, 
and  placed  their  pride  in  appropriating  to  themselves, 
with  logical  precision,  the  principles  of  the  Reformation 
in  all  their  deductions.  Their  eyes  were  not  at  first 
directed  to  the  institutions  of  Massachusetts,  but  to 
the  theorems  of  their  religious  system.  They  had  come 
to  the  wilderness  for  the  sake  of  religious  freedom  of 
opinions,  and  strove  against  every  form  of  despotism 
over  the  mind.  To  them  the  clergy  of  Massachusetts 
were  the  servants  of  persecution,  popish  factions  who 
had  not  adopted  the  true  doctrine  of  Christian  reform, 
and  they  applied  to  the  puritan  preachers  the  principle 
which  Calvin  and  Luther  had  raised  against  the  obser- 
vances and  claims  of  the  Romish  Church.  Every  poli- 
tical opinion  and  every  philosophical  theorem  took  on, 
in  those  days,  a  theological  form.  With  the  doctrine  of 
justification  through  faith  alone,  they  scorned  the  for- 
malities of  the  established  church;  and  while  they  main- 
tained that  the  Holy  Ghost  dwells  in  every  believer,  that 
the  revelation  of  the  spirit  is  higher  than  the  announce- 
ment of  the  word,  they  battled  with  the  most  unbounded 
fanaticism  for  the  highest  authority  of  the  personal 
judgment," 

This  representation  certainly  gives  us  a  nearer  view 


of  the  theolo^cal  controTersies  of  that  agitated  time ; 
but  still  we  fear  that  with  this  transIatioD  of  these  rek- 
tioDB  into  the  more  comprehenBire  ones  of  onr  da^,  not 
a  little  of  their  character  has  been  lost. 

Not  merely  was  the  form  theological  in  which  politi- 
cal and  philosophical  ideas  were  presented.  It  was 
rather  the  theology,  that  is,  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
the  relations  of  created,  fallen,  and  redeemed  man  to 
him,  which  was  carried  out  in  all  other  forms  and  rela- 
tions, and  first  gave  them  the  right  amount  of  inspira- 
tion. Cotton's  doctrines  of  the  free  workings  of  grace, 
and  the  feithful  waiting  thereupon  of  the  inner  anion 
with  Jesus ;  and  the  tokens  of  the  same  had  by  their 
reception  into  the  sonls  of  hie  community,  who  might 
still  feel  themselves  hemmed  in  their  free  breath  by  the 
pressure  of  the  law,  dug  the  ground  for  the  seed  so  soon 
to  shoot  forth  {rom  tt  in  fertile  luxuriance.  "  A  true 
yearning  after  holiness,"  preached  Cotton,  "  is  holiness," 
and  even  when  in  cases  of  spiritual  neglect  a  sinful  man 
lies  so  broken  and  prostrate,  that  he  can  recognize  no 
desire  in  himself,  and  only  waits,  like  a  trodden-down 
worm,  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  there  is  yet  ground  for  con- 
solation. Sec. 

Although  he  now,  with  this  and  his  other  views  of 
grace  and  free  will,  taught  nothing  else  than  what  Lu- 
ther hod  taught  against  Erasmus  and  the  whole  Catholic 
world,  yet  the  other  clergymen  in  the  Bay  took  umbrage 
at  it,  especially  Wibon,  the  pastor  of  the  Boston  com- 
manity,  whose  teacher  Cotton  was.  Cotton's  rightness 
of  belief  and  holiness  were  sure  enough,  and  he  always 
enjoyed  the  highest  esteem  as  a  Christian  and  a  teacher. 
Bot  men  feared,  and  not  improperly,  the  further  ex- 
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poundings  and  inductions  of  the  doctrines  of  perfect 
freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  denial  of  all  innate  justice 
as  a  claim  to  salvation ;  especially  as  many  members 
began  to  refer  to  their  own  personal  revelations.  "  For 
when  such  groundless  revelations/'  says  the  old  histo- 
rian above  mentioned^  "were  accepted  in  one  thing, 
they  must  be  so  in  all.  On  such  soil  were  enacted  the 
tragedies  of  Munster  and  other  places." 

These  religious  views  were  especially  developed  and 
promoted  by  a  lady,  the  real  incendiary  of  the  antino- 
mistic  war,  which  for  a  time  shook  the  whole  common- 
wealth. This  was  Mrs.  Anna  Hutchinson,  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  assbtants,  a  woman  of  active  spirit, 
fluent  tongue»  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
Scripture,  great  compassion,  and  who  had  come  over 
from  England  about  the  same  time  as  C!otton  and 
Hooker,  and  had  brought  with  her  some  dangerojus 
errors ;  such  as,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  dwelt  in  a  justified 
person,  that  no  sanctification  of  the  mode  of  life  attests 
to  us  our  justification,  that  the  Christian  remains  dead 
to  every  spiritual  action,  and  does  not  possess  more  gifts 
and  grace  than  the  hypocrite,  when  he  does  not  wed 
himself  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  &c. 

This  woman,  by  her  benevolent  and  pleasing  manner 
and  by  assisting  the  poor  and  needy  of  her  own  sex,  had 
won  much  love  among  them,  as  well  as  influence,  by  her 
wisdom  and  her  frequent  warnings  against  the  covenant  of 
works.  Her  elevations  of  the  free  grace,  and  her  admoni- 
tions to  suppress  the  creature  and  leave  all  to  Christ,  had 
not  been  without  effect.  Assemblies  of  the  women,  sixty  to 
eighty  in  number,  were  arranged,  at  first  only  in  order 
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beside  Cotton.  A  proposition  to  which  Cotton  was 
openly  opposed,  partly  because  they  were  so  well  pro- 
vided, and  partly  because  he  invincibly  declared  that 
his  doctrines  were  dangerous.  His  influence  by  sermons 
and  extraordinary  occasions  still  remained  unimpaired  : 
the  whole  community  of  Boston  turned  towards  him ; 
only  Cotton  besides  him  was  heard  with  reverence. 
When  Wilson  entered  the  pulpit,  half  the  assembly  left 
the  house :  the  government  thought  otherwise ;  for  when, 
soon  after,  in  a  sermon  for  a  fast  day,  Wheelwright  had 
exposed  his  principles  in  a  very  decided  manner,  and  not 
without  personal  application,  they  took  this  opportunity 
to  summon  him  before  court ;  his  sermon  was  condemned 
as  contrary  to  law  and  seditious,  but  the  sentence  against 
his  person  was  deferred  to  the  next  sitting. 

The  Antinomistshad  another  stay  in  the  then  governor, 
Henry  Vane,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Dame  Hutch- 
inson and  inmate  of  the  same  house,  and  a  warm  admirer 
of  Cotton.  This  distinguished  young  man,  scarcely 
twenty-four  years  old,  of  a  highly  esteemed  noble  family 
in  England,  had  come  over  here  a  short  time  previously, 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  matters  then  existing 
in  England.  Although  introduced  by  his  father.  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  at  an  early  period  into  the  most  important 
relations  of  practical  life,  he  remained  a  thorough  en- 
thusiast, and  the  court  recognised  so  justly  the  dangerous 
character  of  his  enthusiasm,  that  the  king,  when  ques- 
tioned by  Sir  Henry  about  the  admissibility  of  a  journey 
to  America  for  which  his  son  wished,  ordered  him  to  let 
the  son  go  for  three  years  ;  either  to  keep  him  out  of 
England,  or  else  because  he  held  this  to  be  the  best 
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meani  of  coriog  hia  visionaiy  riews.  The  colonists 
were  flattered  by  tfae  iDterest  which  the  yoang,  able,  and 
thoroughly  earnest  Doblemsn  showed  them,  par- 
ticnlarlyastheywereatthattime  beat  on  winning 
for  themeelves  the  high  nobility  in  order  to  hare  a  new 
May  for  their  institutions.  With  a  view  of  showing  him 
honour,  they  chose  him  goremorfor  the  next  year,  a 
station  for  which  fais  yonth.as  well  as  the  circumstance 
that  he  was  onlyresiding  among  them  as  a  guest,  ought  to 
hare  made  him  unfit.  The  step  was  scarcely  taken  before 
tbefolty  of  it  wasfelt  Neverthelessthere  was  every  excuse 
for  the  overhaste,  in  Vane's  noble  personal  appearance. 
and  pure  inclinations,  when  ambition  and  pride  did  not 
cone  in  the  way.  '*  If  he  did  not  stand  above  Hamp- 
den," said  one  who  knew  mankind  well,  "  he  certainly 
did  not  stand  under  any  man ;  Milton  found  him  worthy 
of  bis  undying  mnse."  Cromwell  hated  and  feared  him. 
All  this  testifies  to  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  man  : 
but  with  all  his  genius,  his  soul  was  filled  with  gloomy 
thoughts ;  and  in  the  enthusiastic  elevation  of  himself  ai 
one  of  the  elect  of  God,  dreaming  that  he  was  inspired 
and  elevated  by  the  "  love "  above  the  law,  he  now 
beard  bis  inmost  sentiments  pronounced  by  the  eloquent 
lips  of  Anna  Hutchinson.  He  was  destined  for  Con- 
necticut, but  he  willingly  allowed  himself  to  be  detained 
by  Cotton  in  Boston,  and  attached  himself  to  his  church ; 
and  bis  weight  first  gave  to  the  Antinomists  a  true 
political  character. 

The  heads  of  the  opposite  party  were,  besides  all  the 
clergy,  Winthrop  and  Dudley ;  the  first  especially,  who 
in  theol<^cal  causes  was  as  experienced  as  any  clergy- 
man, took  throughout  an  active  part  in  the  nnlocky 
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conteDtion.  Nearly  the  whole  chorch  of  Boston  had 
fallen  off,  and  they  had  to  seek  for  then:  followers  in  the 
other  churches  of  the  Bay.  The  election  of  Vane  had 
heen  felt,  as  has  been  remarked,  as  an  over-hurry. 
Throughout  the  colonies  he  could  only  hope  to  be  sup- 
ported a  second  time  by  his  church  friends.  In  order 
as  much  as  possible  to  withdraw  the  poll  of  the 
authorities  from  their  influence,  the  election  was  trans- 
ferred from  Boston  to  Newtown,  not^  without  serious 
contests. 

The  day  of  election  approached.  On  account 
of  the  heat  of  the  season  (May  17),  and  the 
number  of  freemen  who  had  arrived,  the  court  of  election 
was  held  in  an  open  field.  Immediately  after  the  opening 
of  the  sittincy  a  petition  was  banded  in  from  the  town 
of  Boston,  in  favour  of  Wheelwright ;  a  similar  one 
having  been  rejected  at  the  last  court  of  assistants,  on 
account  of  containing  a  false  representation  of  the  state 
of  matters,  and  of  the  authorities  being  blamed  in  it. 
When  governor  Vane  now  wished  to  read  it,  Winthrop 
as  vice-governor  interfered ;  he  said  it  was  the  constitu- 
tional day  of  election,  and  the  business  of  election  must 
precede  all  other.  The  voices  were  divided.  There 
was  such  an  excitement  as  had  never  been  seen  in  the 
colony.  Defiant  speeches  were  held  here  and  there ; 
some  even  got  to  blows ;  some  cried,  to  the  elections !  to 
the  elections !  others,  petition !  The  venerable  preacher 
Wilson,  seized  by  the  spirit  of  the  day,  climbed  upon  a 
tree,  and  in  a  persuasive  speech  exhorted  the  assembly 
to  keep  firm  to  their  charter,  and  devote  this  day  to  the 
election  of  the  authorities.  This  speech  made  an  im- 
pression ;  the  great  majority  were  for  the  elections ;  the 
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governor  was  oTer-roted,  and  at  tbe  poll  taken  there, 
the  other  heads  of  his  party  were  quite  left  out  of  tbe 
new  staff — Winthrop  being  made  goTemor  and  Dudley 
vice-govemor. 

Vane  was  exasperated  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
showed  wbat  be  felt  against  Winthrop,  even  in  private 
life,  avoiding  his  society  in  every  way.  Iriitated  at  the 
manner  in  which  be  was  thwarted,  be  bad  already  stated 
tbe  necessity  of  bb  return  to  England  on  account  of 
family  relations.  The  many  annoyances,  as  well  political 
as  religious,  so  stung  him,  young  and  irritable  as  be  was, 
that  be  burst  into  tears  in  the  public  council.  If  he 
bad  been  placed  at  the  bead  of  affairs,  be  would 
willingly  have  allowed  himself  to  be  detmned,  but  tlie 
slight  he  had  received,  and  this  neglect,  decided  him  upon 
hastening  off.  His  future  career  belongs  to  tbe  history 
of  England,  where  be  attained  high  standing,  and  ex- 
pended his  energies  in  calling  into  life  his  dim  and  im- 
palpable ideal  of  a  fanatical  democracy,  an  effort  for 
which  be  paid  tbe  penalty  on  the  scaffold  after  the  res- 
toration of  Charles  II.  to  tbe  throne. 

Id  our  colony  the  party  of  tbe  law  bad  again  decidedly 
won  the  upper  hand  at  the  victory  on  the  day  of  election. 
Boston  indeed  openly  showed  its  displeofure  in  tbe 
above-named  law,  given  out  at  this  very  sitting,  that  no 
inhabitant  under  heavy  penalties  should,  without  the 
Bpcdal  permission  of  a  magistrate,  either  keep  a  stranger 
in  his  house  longer  than  three  weeks,  or  sell  or  let  him 
land.  This  aimed  at  hindering  tbe  increase  of  the  An- 
tinomist  party  by  new  arrivers,  for  a  community  was 
expected  from  England,  whose  preacher  was  known  to 
be  partial  to  such  views.     Cotton  felt  himself  especially 
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iDJared,  as  he  saw  the  growth  of  his  church  so  cheeked 
by  it.  Accordingly  when,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
assembly,  Winthrop  came  back  to  Boston,  he  met  with 
the  coldest  reception :  the  other  townships  repaid  him, 
however,  for  this,  by  double  honours  on  a  journey  which 
he  soon  after  took.  Winthrop,  however,  neither  allowed 
himself  to  be  acted  on  by  love  nor  hate,  but  went  on 
unshaken  in  the  narrow  path  of  what  he  held  to  be  his 
duty. 

In  the  mean  time  the  mind  of  Cotton  had  been  not  a 
little  disturbed  by  the  extension  which  his  community 
gave  to  his  doctrines,  and  by  the  most  fanatical  Anti- 
nomists  referring  to  him  and  his  sermons.  From  the 
very  beginning,  though  often  personally  hurt,  he  had 
striven  to  keep  peace  between  the  two  parties,  and  en- 
deavoured to  represent  the  difference  as  unreal,  and  such 
in  fact  it  was.  In  a  speech  which  he  made  on  the 
occasion  of  the  departure  of  a  ship  with  many  pas* 
sengers,  he  commissioned  the  latter  to  say  to  the  brethren 
in  the  mother  country,  that  all  dispute  arose  out  of  their 
desire  to  glorify  the  name  of  God ;  that  one  party  ex- 
alted the  grace  of  God  in  us,  the  other  the  grace  of  God 
towards  us  ;  and  that  if  there  were  among  them  souls 
that  strove  after  grace,  they  might  come  thither,  &c. 
When,  at  last,  he  saw,  among  his  most  zealous  followers, 
meanings  circulated  which  he  held  to  be  the  most  god- 
less heresies,  such  as  that  '*  there  was  no  resurrection  of 
the  flesh ;  that  the  Sabbath  was  a  day  like  the  others ; 
thatthe  soul  is  mortal  until  it  marry  itself  to  Christ,  kc." 
he  confessed  with  tears  that  the  evil  enemy  bad  sown 
thorns  while  he  slept.  He  turned  quite  away  from 
them,  and  being  of  a  silent  spirit,  was  ready  to  unite 
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with  faifi  spiritual  brethren  who  came  from  far  and  near, 
to  hold  an  assembly,  and  fix  with  them  what  articles  of 
belief  were  to  be  tolerated. 

This  was  the  first  synod  in  New  England, 
P  *  and  was  held  in  Newtown.  All  the  clergymen 
of  the  Bay,  many  of  them  unprovided  for,  who 
had  bnt  a  short  time  since  come  from  England,  with 
deputies  from  all  the  churches  and  all  the  magistrates 
who  were  in  the  n«ghbourhood,  were  present.  Three 
weeks  were  consumed  in  disputes  and  arguments,  until 
at  length  all  joined  in  condemning  no  less  than  eighty- 
two  articles.  Some  of  them  were  blasphemoDS,  others 
false,  and  all  dangerous.  For  this  union  men  had  to 
thank  the  dimness  of  the  langaage  in  which  the  senti- 
ments were  couched,  permitting  an  arbitrary  exposiüon. 
The  first  few  days  were  passed  in  passionate,  often 
personal,  bickerings.  Many  hangers-on  of  the  Boston 
church  protested  agünst  the  authorities  speaking  with 
them,  and  left  the  assembly  exasperated.  "  But  here," 
Bays  the  report  of  an  eye-witness,  "  showed  themselves 
the  wisdom  and  valuable  genios  of  the  governor;  how 
he  put  down  passionate  and  unfitting  speeches ;  de- 
manded, like  another  Constantine,  that  the  divine  oracles 
shoold  speak  and  lay  down  their  meanings,  and  post- 
poned the  assembly  when  he  saw  heat  and  passion,  so 
that  by  the  blessing  of  God,  the  assembly  has  been  dis- 
solved, and  all  opposing  opinions,  if  not  reconciled,  at 
least,  smoothed  over;  and  those  who  came  hither  with 
embittered  spirits  parted  in  peace,  and  mutually  pledged 
themselves  that  no  difference  of  opinion  should  hence- 
forth separate  them,  but  that  they  should  refer  it  to  the 
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g^reat  Gk>d  to  solve  our  doubts  on  the  day  when  we 
appear  in  bis  court. 

Tbe  worldly  power  bad  only  waited  for  tbe  con- 
demnation by  tbe  spiritual,  to  take  its  sbare  also.  Both 
always  acted  in  concert»  but  in  tbe  synod  the  eivic 
authority  was  only  assessor ;  in  tbe  civic  court  tbe  clergy 
only  the  same.  Tbe  spiritual  court  condemned  heresy, 
the  worldly  tbe  heretic.  At  the  next  sitting  of  tbe 
general  assembly,  on  the  2nd  of  November,  tbe  seditious 
petition  was  again  debated  upon,  and  two  of  the  deputies 
were  deposed  from  their  offices ;  Aspenwall  for  having 
signed,  and  Coggesball  for  having  defended  it.  Then 
Wheelwright  was  summoned  before  them  and  called  on 
to  recant  his  heretical  opinions ;  and  on  his  refusal,  was 
banished  for  ever  from  the  territory  of  Massachusetts« 
His  announcement  that  he  would  appeal  to  tbe  king 
was  spumed,  with  the  intimation  that  their  charter  gave 
them  tbe  right  of  judging  without  reserve. 

The  turn  then  came  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  who  had  in 
the  mean  time  quite  coolly  continued  her  lectures, 
although  she  bad  already  appeared  before  the  assembly 
of  clergymen  and  had  been  examined  by  them  privately, 
a  proceeding  which  could  only  tend  to  strengthen 
her  in  her  spiritual  pride.  The  principal  accusa- 
tion brought  against  her  was  that  of  the  words  she 
bad  used  against  tbe  preachers  of  the  Bay,  namely 
that  they  all,  except  Cotton,  did  not  preach  tbe  covenant 
of  the  free  grace  of  God,  but  that  of  works ;  that  they 
had  not  tbe  seal  of  the  Spirit,  &c.  ;*  and  that  by  such 

*  In  one  of  the  preiiotts  general  aMembliei,  one  of  her  followers,  who 
had  Mid  that  all  the  preachers  of  the  Ba/.except  Cotton  and  Wheelwright, 
piMched  the  corenant  of  works,  was  fined  £40. 
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means  tbey  had  alienated  their  communities.  "He  two 
examinations  by  which  ehe  had  heen  found  ^ilty  hare 
been  given  to  poaterit;  by  one  of  the  early  historians  of 
Maasachapetts,  her  great  grandsoa ;  and  if  any  thing 
can  tell  to  her  advantage,  it  is  certainly  these  ex- 
aminations, which  exhibit  the  opposite  party  in  the  light 
of  ntter  and  hateful  narrowmindedness  and  absolatism, 
with  which  they  bad  resolved  from  the  very  beginnmg  to 
find  her  guilty,  could  only  do  bo  by  the  most  audadons 
drcnmventioD  of  the  forms  of  justice  necessary  in 
every  eivilized  laud.  Besides  the  governor,  who  never 
appears  in  any  action  of  his  life  in  sueh  an  ignoble  light, 
u  here  completely  steeped  in  gall  against  the  disturber 
of  the  peace,  completely  forgot  hb  better  self,  because 
she,  a  woman,  would  teach  men.  We  see  the  unlucky 
woman  hard  beset  by  two  zealots,  Dudley  and  Endecott, 
and  not  less  than  seven  preachers  taking  the  lists  against 
her.  These,  her  accusers,  were  at  the  same  time  the 
only  witnesses  against  her,  and  on  demand,  two  of  them 
confirmed  their -depositions  by  oath.  Their  accosation 
was  grounded  on  what  they  had  drawn  from  her  in  the 
clerical  assembly,  by  means  of  a  sifting  enquiry  ;  for  all 
^reed  that  she  had  been  at  first  very  reserved,  and  had 
not  rightly  and  willingly  brought  out  her  expositions  in 
answer  to  their  ghostly  call.  Among  her  accusers  was 
the  otherwise  noble  Elliott,  who  appeared  embittered 
by  doubts  pronounced  on  his  call  as  teacher  of  the 
Christian  love,  as  though  he  could  not  produce  better  proofs 
in  his  otcn  favimr  for  all  hit  life ;  and  Hugo  Peters, 
afterwards  assistant  to  Cromwell,  then  preacher  to  Salem. 
Even  before  this  court  the  accused  seems  to  have  been 
reserved,  for  the  sentence  which  had  fallen  on  her  fatlier 
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necessarily  made  her  cautions.  She  did  not  recant,  but 
she  did  not  admit  all,  and  declared,  bat  in  vain,  that  her 
speeches  had  been  garbled.  But  at  last,  in  her  fanatical 
▼anity,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  led  to  expose  her  own 
revelations,  from  which  we  learn  that  she,  the  accused, 
would  be  freed,  but  that  they  the  judges  would  perish, 
which,  as  the  reader  may  suppose,  wasthe  crowning  point. 
Banishment  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts 
was  also  pronounced  against  her,  as  being  *^  unfit  for 
their  community ;"  and  on  her  remarking,  '^  I  wish  to 
know  why  I  am  banished  ?"  Winthrop  answered  charac- 
teristically, '*  Be  quiet — ^the  court  knows  why,  and  that 
is'enough." 

It  was  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  because  the 
church  had  still  to  resolve  upon  the  case  of  the  sinner, 
she  was  allowed  to  remain  till  spring,  but  still  as  a 
prisoner  in  the  house  of  a  member  of  the  church  from 
Roxburgh,  where  the  clergy  could  work  upon  her  at 
their  own  pleasure.  Cotton,  who  was  really  her  friend, 
and  Davenport,  another  celebrated  puritan  preacher 
just  come  from  England,  gave  themselves  the  greatest 
trouble  to  convince  her  of  her  errors.  She  was  also 
condemned  to  a  sort  of  recantation  ;  but  when  this  was 
laid  before  her  she  declared  that  she  had  never  main- 
tained anything  else.  She  involved  herself  in  many 
contradictions  (doubtless  because  she  did  not  understand 
herselO»  until  Cotton  also  gave  her  up,  and  she  was 
unanimously  excommunicated  as  an  acknowledged  liar 
by  the  same  church  which,  six  months  before,  had 
honoured  her  as  an  oracle  inspired  by  Ood.  Probably 
her  friends  had  already  withdrawn  from  the  affair.  Her 
husband  and  many  heads  of  the  party  were  on  a  journey 
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to  seek  oat  another  place  of  refuge ;  Wheelwright  went 
with  his  wife  to  Piscataqua,  bought,  with  some  of  his 
comrades  who  followed  bim  thither  out  of  his  former 
community,  a  piece  of  land  in  Braintree  firom  the  Indians 
and  founded  the  town  of  Exeter.  Seven  years  after, 
he  declared  to  the  government  his  repentance  for  the 
vehemence  and  the  defiance  with  which  he  fought  for 
his  opinions  against  tbem,  without  however  recanting. 
But  yet  by  the  Christian  love  and  humility  which  were 
apparent  in  his  letter,  he  succeeded  in  appeasing  the 
severe  fathers  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  ban  which  ex- 
pelled him  from  their  territory  was  removed. 
1  fiAA  ^^^  ^°  Boston,  during  the  sitting  of  the  court 
relative  to  the  decree  of  condemnation,  such 
great  discontent  had  arisen,  that  the  authorities  beUeved 
they  could  only  secure  peace  by  the  most  severe  mea- 
sures. It  was  accordingly  ordered  that  all  who  had  de- 
liberately signed  that  petition,  and  would  not  penitently^ 
acknowledge  their  fault,  should,  without  delay,  deliver  up 
their  weapons.  They  were  fifty-eight  in  number,  many  of 
them  firom  the  most  ^respectable  families  in  Boston; 
eighteen  came  fit>m  other  townships.  The  reason  given 
for  this  was,  that*' they  could  easily,  on  any  evident  proofs, 
make  a  sudden  attack  upon  those  who  were  of  a  ditferent 
opinion  from  them."  The  buying  in  again  of  weapons, 
without  the  express  permission  of  government,  was  also 
forbidden.  The  ringleaders  were  deprived  not  only  of 
their  weapons,  but  also  of  their  civic  rights ;  the  loudest 
were  expelled  the  country ;  the  country  town  Rox- 
burgh was  charged  with  the  safe  custody  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  till  the  time  of  her  banbhment.     Many  of 
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the  discoutented  followed  her  into  exile,  where  no  con- 
straint was  laid  upon  their  conscience. 

Before  this  party  was  thus  dissolved,  many  of  its 
members  endeavoured  to  move  the  elders  to  call  Win* 
throp,  as  member  of  the  church,  to  account  for  what  he 
had  done  as  one  of  the  authorities.    Winthrop  heard  of 
this,  and  stood  forward,  proving,  with  the  good  clear  sense 
which  was  peculiar  to  him,  that  the  church  had  only 
power  over  him  as  a  private  man,  not  as  one  in  autho- 
rity.   Tet  he  did  not  disdain,  as  a  brother,  to  explain  to 
the  brethren  the  reasons  for  his  method  of  proceeding, 
and  to  illustrate  every  one  of  them  by  an  example  out 
of  the  holy  writing.    *'  They  must  go  forth  from  us,"  he 
concluded,  ''  the  public  peace  would  not  6u£fer  them 
any  longer  among  us.     After  the  example  of  Lot  in 
Abraham's  family,  like  Hagar  and  Ishmael  they  must 
be  sent  away." 

After  the  chiefs  of  the  malcontent  party  had  removed, 
the  excited  were  soon  reconciled  to  him,  and  in  the  two 
following  years  he  was  again  elected  governor  by  a  ma- 
jority of  voices.    Those  who  had  worked  against  him  in 
the  third  year  were  the  clergy,  not  out  of  dislike  to  him, 
but  out  of  fear  that  his  so  often  filling  the  high  office  of 
honour  might  lead  to  a  governor  for  life,  which  some  had 
proposed  in  order  to  follow  the  example  of  Israel.     In 
1638,  when  the  governor,  by  a  trick  of  his  faithless 
steward  in  England,  suffered  the  loss  of  a  great  part  of 
his  fortune,  the  church  of  Boston  gave  him  an  especial 
proof  of  her  love  and  respect,  by  making  him  volun- 
tarily a  present  of  £200.    The  peace  of  this  church  was 
thus  maintained  undisturbed  for  many  years,  until  the 
defying  intrusion  of  the  Quakers  sought  to  shake  it,  and 
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the  corrective  power  of  the  others  overstepped    all 
bounds. 

But  the  haugers-on  of  the  Antinomist  party  felt  that 
they  could  not  remain  any  longer  in  Boston.  The  hus- 
band of  Anna  Hutchinson  a  man  of  mild  disposition  but 
weak  understanding  (who,  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  de- 
clared that  the  bond  which  tied  him  to  his  wife  was  more 
powerful  than  that  which  held  him  to  the  church),  had, 
in  conjunction  with  William  Cobbington,  John  Clark, 
and  other  head  men  of  the  Antinomist  party,  gone  on  a 
journey  to  look  after  a  new  place  of  settlement ;  this 
was  before  excommunication  had  been  pronounced 
against  the  offender.  Their  principal  point  in  view  was 
Long  Island,  or  perhaps  Delaware.  But  on  landing  in 
Providence  Island,  Roger  Williams  received  them  hos- 
pitably, and  roused  in  them  the  idea  of  settling  in  his 
vicinity.  They  enquired  carefully  what  part  of  the 
Narragansett  land  was  embraced  in  the  Plymouth 
patent,  and  gave  up  a  plantation  in  Sowams,  when  the 
latter  claimed  it,  as  being  *'  the  real  garden  of  their  ter- 
ritory, nay,  the  real  flower  of  their  garden."  On  the 
other  hand  they  declared,  in  express  terms,  that  they  had 
no  right  whatever  to  the  islands  in  Narragansett  Bay. 
By  the  mediation  of  Roger  Williams,  who,  always  ready 
with  his  help,  had  also  made  the  journey  with  Clark  to 
Plymouth,  they  succeeded  in  getting,  from  Canonicus 
and  Miantenomo,  Aquidneck,  the  finest  of  the  islands,  a 
spot  of  land  not  three  Grerman  miles  long,and  scarcely  one 
at  its  greatest  breadth,  but  blessed  by  nature  with  beauty 
and  fruitfulness.  '*  The  Indian  princes,*'  says  Williams, 
**  are  rather  shy  about  selling  their  land."  They  pre- 
ferred making  a  present  of  it  to  the  banished  English, 
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out  of  love  and  esteem  for  Boger  Williams  and  Henry 
Vane,  whom  Miantonomo  had  seen  in  Boston.  But 
when  an  Indian  makes  a  present,  he  expects  for  it  a 
present  of  at  least  double  the  value ;  and  this  was  given 
them  by  the  settlers  (who  were  mostly  people  well  to 
do)  in  clothes,  implements,  and  tools.  Besides,  this  they 
had  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  Indians  who  lived  in 
scattered  wigwams  about  Aquidneck,  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  move  away,  so  that  his  land  was  the  dearest  on 
which  the  English  had  as  yet  settled.  The  buyers, 
eighteen  in  number,  now  united  themselves  into  one 
state  body,  and  borrowed,  after  the  taste  of  the  times  and 
persons,  the  form  of  the  common  weal  from  the  Jews. 
Coddington  was  elected  ruler  in  the  new  Israel,  but  he 
was  not  long  permitted  to  use  his  authority  alone  ;  for, 
after  a  few  months,  it  was  found  good  to  appoint  ^him 
three  companions. 

In  the  mean  time  settlers  came  from  all  parts,  attracted 
by  the  blooming  land  and  the  spiritual  freedom ;  for, 
like  the  neighbouring  Providence,  this  colony  was  also 
formed  on  a  complete  freedom  of  conscience.  The 
growing  number  of  the  burghers,  who  had  in  a  short 
time  increased  to  two  hundred  families,  made  a  more 
decided  form  of  government  necessary,  and  one  was 
founded  on  the  same  basis,  and  at  the  same  time 
declared  to  be  a  complete  democracy,  in  which 
all  power,  as  well  to  make  laws  as  to  install  an  authority, 
was  centred  in  the  citizens  legally  assembled.  The  judge 
now  became  a  governor,  to  whom  were  accorded  a  vice- 
governor  and  four  assistants,  two  out  of  each  of  the  two 
settlements  which  had  in  the  mean  time  sprung  up, 
Portsmouth  in  the  north,  and  Newport  in  the  south  of 
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the  island.  All  were  subjected  to  a  yeariy  choice;  but 
this  fell,  in  unisou  with  that  in  Providence,  invariably  on 
the  same  six  men,  and  Coddington  was  each  year  agtun 
elevated  to  the  hig^hest  dignity.  In  severe  contrast  to 
the  stiperior  powers  of  M asftachuEetts,  there  ruled  here 
the  greatest  mildness.  A  sheaf  of  arrows  was  the  state 
seal,  and  the  motto  chosen  for  it  was, "  Amor  vincit 
omnia." 

For  a  long  time  both  commuBities  had  no  established 
clergymen.  John  Clark,  a  physician  by  profession,  and 
at  a  later  period  founder  of  the  first  baptist  church  in 
America,  preached  ibr  them  ;  and  besides  him,  any  one 
who  was  moved  by  the  spirit,  which  sometimes  no  doubt 
produced  strange  exhibitions  of  eloquence.  Anna  Hutch- 
inson had  here  free  play  for  all  her  divine  private  revela- 
tions, and  was  able  to  give  full  scope  to  her  fruitful 
enthusiasm.  In  the  summer  of  1638,  an  onusnal  pbe* 
nomenon  set  all  ?f  ew  England  in  commotion — to  wit,  an 
earthquake,  which  was  violent  enough  to  shake  the 
booses  on  the  ground  and  the  ships  in  the  harbour.  At 
this  very  hour  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  occupied  in  prayer 
with  her  "  blessed  "  community ;  and  when  the  thunder 
pealed  from  the  blue  vaults  of  heaven,  and  the  walls  of 
the  building  began  to  shake,  she  no  longer  doubted  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  descending  direct  upon  her,  to  ini- 
tiate the  new  apostles  into  converting  the  sinful  world. 
With  malicious  laughter  the  strict  legalists  of  Massa- 
chusetts, whose  sober  sense  certainly  preserved  them  &om 
auch  errors,  remarked  this  and  similar  frenzies.  They 
were  ceaselessly  occupied  in  pointing  out  the  unavoidable 
results  of  the  religious  principles  of  the  Antinomists 
in  the  natural  troubles  of  a  yet  unordered  state.      I^ay, 
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when  the  poor  woman  at  last  died  by  a  horrible  death, 
in  no  way  attributable  to  these  matters,  they  wished,  with 
detestable  self-congratulation,  to  find  in  that  a  just 
punishment  of  God  for  the  falling  away  of  a  high-spirited 
heretic  from  their  pure  church. 

When,some  years  after, her  husband's  death  took  place, 
the  poor  woman  saw  that  she  was  no  longer  secure  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Massachusetts  and  its  irritated 
church.  She  had  but  too  clear  proofs  of  their  unap- 
peasable thirst  for  revenge.  Two  fiery  young  men,  per- 
secuted for  their  religious  opinions,  had  come  from 
Barbadoes  but  a  short  time  before,  and  had  joined  them- 
selves to  her,  after  having,  during  a  visit  to  Aquidneck, 
experienced  the  power  of  her  eloquence,  and  one  of 
them  had  married  her  daughter.  Her  son  Francis,  who 
at  his  urgent  request  had  not  been  dismissed  from  the 
church  of  Boston,  thought  that,  after  years  had 
cooled  down  men's  passions,  these  two  young 
men  might  venture  to  visit  Boston,  but  they  had  scarcely 
landed  when  they  were  summoned  before  the  court,  and, 
on  refusal  to  come,  were  carried  thither  by  a  constable. 
The  crime  of  Collins  consisted  in  a  private  letter  to  one 
of  their  members,  which  was  laid  before  the  governor, 
wherein  he  had  called  the  church  and  the  preachers  of 
Massachusetts  anti-christian,  and  had  spoken  with  con- 
tempt of  their  government.  Francis  Hutchinson  had, 
according  to  the  rude  allegory  of  the  time,  apostrophized 
the  church  of  Boston  as  a  whore -^  Neither  of  them 
denied  the  transgression,  and  they  were  accordingly  de- 
tained in  prison,  till  the  one  paid  £50,  and  the  other 
j£100  penalty  ;  a  sum  which  was  confessedly  only  made 
so  high  to  keep  them  from  doing  mischief,  as  this  family 
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Iiad  already  cost  the  commoa  veal  so  mach  for  ex- 
penses for  the  STDod,  &c.  The  prisoners,  however,  re- 
fused to  pay  anything  at  all,  although  the  sum  was  at 
last  brought  down  to  less  than  half,  so  that  the  authorities 
were  glad  to  let  them  go  free  on  their  own  security,  but 
with  the  intimation  not  to  let  themselves  be  seen  within 
the  territory  of  Massachusetts,  under  ptun  of  death. 
They  had  just  as  resolutely  refused  to  visit  the  church 
during  theh-  imprisonment;  but  here  power  assisted,  and 
the  constable  was  obliged  to  lead  them  thither. 

This  necessarily  convinced  the  injured   woman  that 
her  persecutors  were  not  appeased ;  and  could  she  here 
have  cast  a  prophetic  look  into  the  future,  and  have 
seen  the  fate  of  the  unlucky  Gordon,  she  would  no 
longer    have    had   any  doubt.      Massachusetts  began 
already  to  stretch  its  hand  greedily  towards  certain  pieces 
of  the  Karragansett  land,  might  it  not  also  reach  to  the 
asylum  of  lier  island?     She  resolved  therefore, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  to  put  herself 
under  the  protection   of  the  Dutch,  and  settled  once 
more  in  Manhattan,  not  far  from  the  borders  of  the 
Mewhaven  districts  with  her  people,  accompanied  by 
several  English  families.     But  here  the  Indians,  ex- 
asperated by  the  severity  of  Kiefl,  the  Dutch  governor, 
fell  on  the  peaceable  settlers,  and  slew  the  nnlucky 
woman,  her  son-in-law  Collins,  and  ail  her  household 
companions,  in  all  sixteen  persons.       Only  a 
*"**    young  daughter   was   carried  away   captive.* 
The  other  sons  continued  the  race  to  posterity. 

■  The  ladiai»  acted  In  thii  aSUi  with  the  most  lucallj  ttekcher;. 
Some  of  them  cnme,  appwentlT  on  buiinen,  to  her  houw,  ud  begged  of 
hei  10  let  them  bind  the  dogi  that  threateoed  ta  Mle  them ;  thb  wtM  no 
■oonei  dona  than  the;  fell  murderouil;  on  the  nnprolected  famil]'. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

FOUNDING   OF  CONNECTICUT. — ^WAB  WITH   THE   INDIANS. 
. — NEWHAVBN   BEGUN. TO    1640. 

In  relating  these  circumstances  we  have  quite  outrun 
time,  and  must  now  revert  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
matters.  The  valley  of  Connecticut  had  been  previously 
acknowledged  to  be  a  possession  worthy  of  securing, 
and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  president  of  the  Society  of  New 
England,  had  in  the  year  1630  bought  in  the  enormous 
piece  of  land  which  stretches  west  of  Plymouth  to  the 
Pacific,  and  had  received  a  patent  for  it ;  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  had  vacated  his  rights  to  Lords  Say, 
Seal,  and  Broke,  and  their  companions.*  These  peers, 
who  belonged  to  the  opposition,  and  inclined  strongly 
to  the  views  of  the  puritans,  looidng  at  the  increasing 
discontent  with  the  state  of  things,  thought  seriously  of 
removing  their  families  to  America.  But  it  will  be 
easily  understood  that  they  did  not  wish  to  leave  their 
privileges  behind  them,  and  the  propositions  which  they 
had  made  thereupon  to  the  government  of  Massa- 
chusetts, or  rather  to  their  representative,  Cotton,  could 
with  difficulty  have  been  brought  into  harmony  with 
the  democratic  basis  on  which  the  edifice  of  that  state 

*  Perhspi  it  it  worth  remarkiDg  that  Pym  and  Hampdon  were  among 
the  "  aitoeiatef." 
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rested.  A  separate  settlement,  to  which  they  could  give 
what  form  they  liked,  oaturally  suited  their  plans  better. 
But  before  they  took  steps  to  bring  this  into  execution, 
the  settlers  of  Massachusetts  had  already  fixed  their 
eyes  upon  the  land  granted  to  tbem,  and  had  also  soon 
after  wended  thither  with  the  "  pilgrim's  staff." 

For  it  is  certain  that  they  had  already  brought  over 
with  them  the  same  restless  spirit  of  movement  which 
in  our  age  characterizes  the  dwellers  of  the  United 
States.  It  seemed  as  though,  when  they  had  once  torn 
themselves  away  from  home,  no  spot  of  earth  was  longer 
a  tie  to  them ;  that  they  were  frightened  back  by  no 
difficulty,  and  yet  only  spurred  on  by  a  blind  desire  of 
apparent  improvement.  The  reason  given,  the  narrow- 
ness of  ground  occasioned  by  the  number  of  new  comers, 
cannot  hold  good  for  those  who  were  already  in  pos- 
session. It  ought  rather  to  bare  occurred  to  tlie  new 
comers,  who  bad  to  shift  for  themselves,  than  to 
those  who  had  already  settled  there,  to  leave  their 
scarce-gained  home.  As  early  as  1634,  the  settlers  of 
Tsewton,  as  well  as  those  of  Dorchester,  began  to  look 
about  them  for  other  places  of  abode ;  the  former  sent 
out  some  of  their  number  in  a  bark  sailing  to  the  Dutch 
possessions,  in  order  to  find  a  fitting  place  on  the  sea 
board,  and  also  especially  to  discover  the  source  of  the 
Connecticut,  in  which  they  succeeded.  The  settlers  of 
Watertown  had  aUo  cast  their  eyes  on  the  fruitful  soil 
of  Connecticut,  of  which  tliey  had  heard  from  our  old 
acqufuntance  Oldham,  who  had  settled  in  Massachusetts, 
and  was  driving  a  trade  in  all  directions  with  the  In- 
dians. The  result  was,  that  some  of  the  most  enter- 
prizing  set  off  on  their  "ay  without  further  ceremony. 
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and  settled  themselves  in  separate  hats  on  the  shores  of 
the  river,  nearly  in  the  spot  where  Wethersfield 
now  stands.  That  they  did  not  fear  the  Indians 
of  Connecticat  was  perhaps  owing  to  the  conviction« 
that  they  were  welcome  guests  to,  at  least,  some  of  the 
race.  The  settlers  of  Plymouth  had  already  been  in- 
vited by  a  chief  of  the  neighbouring  region  of  Wahqui- 
macut,  to  settle  there,  and  as  they  did  not  at  once  pre- 
pare to  do  so,  an  invitation  was  sent  to  those  of  Massa- 
chusetts; a  request  which  arose  from  their  wish  to  have 
the  protection  of  the  powerful  whites  against  their 
neighbours,  the  Pequodees.  Both  colonies  were  at  that 
time  too  much  occupied  with  other  things  to  accept  the 
proposal.  They  of  Plymouth  had  already  had  their 
attention  directed  by  their  friends  the  Dutch  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  settlement  on  the  "  Fresh  River,"  as  they 
called  the  Connecticut.  They  therefore,  after  having 
contented  themselves  for  two  years  with  sending  barks 
at  intervals  thither,  projected  a  plan  for  establishing  a 
house  of  commerce  there,  and  asked  the  settlers  of 
Massachusetts  to  join  them,  when,  being  somewhat 
contemptuously  rejected,  they  resolved  to  undertake  it 
single-handed. 

All  the  ready  materials  for  a  house  were  there-  ,  _ 
fore  conveyed  on  board  a  ship,  and  sent  with 
some  picked  men  to  Connecticut ;  but  the  Dutch  no 
sooner  heard  of  these  preparations,  than,  full  of  chagrin 
at  having  shown  the  way  to  their  rivals,  they  also  sent 
some  men  up  the  river,  who,  about  forty  miles  from  its 
mouth,  just  where  Hartford,  the  chief  town  of  Con- 
necticut, now  stands,  rapidly  constructed  a  light  fort  and 
planted  it  with  cannon  :  when  the  bark  arrived  from 
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PljrmoDth,  the  Dutch  ^bade  them  to  |»oceed  up  the 
river,  and  threatened,  in  ease  of  peniatence,  to  fire  upon 
ihem.  Bat  William  Hulmea,  the  leader  of  the  men, 
bade  them  proceed  immediately  on  their  way.  The 
Dntch  did  not  fire,  and  the  settlers  landed  some  miles 
northwards,  where  tfaey  ran  np  their  boose  on  the  oppo- 
site shore  and  fortified  it.  The  place  was  called  Na- 
tawanate  by  the  Indians ;  the  land  around  it  belonged  to 
a  race  of  Mohawks  expelled  by  the  Peqnodees,  who  now, 
by  the  help  of  the  Bnglish  and  the  sale  of  tbar  patch 
of  land  to  these  latter,  came  again  into  possesdoa  of 
their  property.  Between  theinjured  Dutch  and  the  hos- 
tile Peqnodees,  the  little  band  of  Englishmen  were  in  a 
very  critical  position  ;  but  jet  no  decisive  step  was  taken 
against  them,  except  that  the  next  year  the  Dutch  also 
sent  men  to  bay  np  the  lancT  lying  near  their  bnilding 
boose. 

In  the  autumn  of  1636,  an  important  part  of  the 
community  of  Dorchester  wandered  forth  once  more, 
and,  aAer  an  indescribably  punful  pilgnmage  through 
the  wilderDes«,  settled  close  to  the  trading  house  of  iJie 
Plymouthers  on  land  boaght  by  the  latter,  not  knowing 
that  they  were  thereby  injuring  them,  for  they  had  them- 
selves the  year  before  boaght  the  land  from  the  Indians, 
and  held  them  to  he  the  only  real  possessors.  The 
Plymouthers  did  not  omit  to  protest  against  this,  but  at 
last  waived  their  claim  for  a  consideration  of  £öO,  and 
the  reserve  of  ^  considerable  portion  of  land. 

Thus  was  founded  Windsor,  one  of  the  most  bloom- 
ing little  towns  in  Connecticut.  They  were  followed  in 
a  short  time  by  some  of  the  community  of  Watertown, 
who  settled  h^faer  up  the  river,  not  far  from  those  who 
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arrived  first,  in  what  is  now  Wethersfield.  Now  only 
begins  the  history  of  this  settlement,  for  the  attempt  of 
former  years  belongs  to  tradition.  Between  these  two 
little  townships,  where  the  so-called  '*  little  river"  falls 
into  the  Connecticat,  and  in  the  inunediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Dutch  fort,  settled  some  of  those  from 
Newtown,  in  the  hope  of  being  soon  followed  by  their 
brethren. 

The  number  of  these  first  planters  of  Con- 
necticut amounted  to  several  hundreds,  an  influ* 
ential  part  of  them  consisting  of  families  of  rank  and 
education.  Among  them  were  Ludlow,  and  one  of  the 
assistants  from  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  who,  with 
the  others,  had,  within  the  short  space  of  five  years,  en- 
dured for  the  second  time  the  most  fearful  privations 
and  horrors,  in  order  to  gain  a  new  settlement  in  the 
wilderness.  The  first  winter  was  an  unspeakably  severe 
test ;  they  had  lost  the  summer  in  their  preparations, 
and  the  middle  of  October  arrived  before  they  were 
ready  to  start.  They  had  placed  their  house  imple- 
ments in  the  ships  which  went  round  Cape  Cod,  and 
were  to  reach  them  by  coming  up  the  Connecticut; 
these  were  driven  back  by  the  harvest  storms,  and  either 
arrived  in  spring  or  foundered.  Ere  mid-winter,  the 
greater  part  of  their  live  stock,  with  which  they  had 
come  so  plentifully  provided,  had  perished,  so  that  they 
estimated  their  loss  in  this  matter  alone  at  i£200.  Pro- 
visions failed,  and  they  were  fain  to  satisfy  their  hunger 
with  acorns.  Some  of  them  grew  disheartened  and 
went  back  to  Boston,  through  the  fearful  wilderness. 
Others  wished  to  go  and  meet  the  ship,  but  luckily 
found  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  a  vessel  from  Boston, 
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of  which  they  gladly  took  advantege.  Some,  again,  set 
fiail  in  an  open  h^k  on  the  Connecticut,  but  were 
tlirown  on  the  sea  coast,  and  worked  tlieir  way  through 
the  wood  and  swamp  to  Plymouth:  the  greater  part, 
full  of  hope,  remained  and  waited  for  a  better  time  and 
a  meeting  with  their  friends. 

So  in  the  following  spring  almost  all  the  com- 
manity,  about  a  hundred  persons  in  number, 
issued  forth  from  Newtown,  with  Hooker  their  cele- 
brated preacher  at  their  head.  Many  traces  of  their 
laborious  wanderings  have  been  preserved ;  thsy  were 
surrounded  by  a  thick  wood,  inhabited  by  the  smaller 
beasts  of  prey,  as  wolves,  foxes,  wild  cats,  &c.,  but 
principally  by  the  moosedeerandmany  kinds  of  snakes; 
the  grass,  as  now-a-days  in  the  American  prairies,  being 
ae  high  as  a  man  ;  their  highway  was  the  Indian  foot- 
path, the  compass  their  only  guide.  Hooker's  wife  wae 
carried  on  a  litter.  The  most  of  the  others  went  on 
foot,  with  their  travelling  bundles  under  their  arms. 
Foorteen  nights  long  thefree  heavens  were  their  roof; 
their  pillows  the  stones  they  found  in  the  fields ;  they 
took  with  them  one  hundred  and  sixty  bead  of  cattle, 
and  the  milk  of  the  cows  was  the  chief  nourishment  of 
the  wanderers;  whilst  they  slowly  and  painfully  travelled 
on  their  way,  they  sang  psalms  and  hymns,  and  at 
eveiy  halt  offered  up  loud  prayers  to  heaven.  The  In- 
dians, close  to  whose  doors  they  often  passed,  gazed  at 
them  in  silent  amazement.  For  Connecticut  was  not 
like  the  eastern  parts  of  New  England,  desolated  by 
plague  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  thickly  peopled  by  the 
most  warlike  races  in  the  land,  who,  however,  allowed 
the  wanderers  to  go  on  unmolested  ;  and  they  passed 
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along  without  fear,  for  they  knew  on  whom  they  relied, 
and  had  moreover  clear  consciences,  not  wishing  to 
claim  one  foot  of  land  not  acquired  by  fair  barter. 

The  community  of  Newtown  had  to  battle  hard  before 
the  government  would  let  them  go.  Many  families  of 
wealth  and  standing  belonged  to  it,  whom  the  young 
community  of  Massachusetts  was  very  unwilling  to 
spare.  But  Hooker,  himself  the  light  of  the  western 
church,  enjoyed  as  preacher  a  reputation  with  which 
only  that  of  Cotton  could  vie.  His  emigration  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  ship  with  Cotton  had  lighted 
up  the  gloomy  wilderness  to  many  a  zealous  puritan. 
His  eloquence  was,  in  comparison  with  Cotton's,  which 
convinced  and  carried  away,  of  that  powerful  kind  which 
impelled  a  somewhat  later  theological  historian  to  liken 
him  to  Luther,  and  to  give  him  the  name  of  a  "  son  of 
thunder."  Such  a  man  was  a  host.  And,  as  a  want  of 
room  for  their  flocks  was  the  plea  put  forward  for  going 
away,  the  government  sought  at  first  to  retain  them  by 
the  most  advantageous  concessions,  which,  however,  only 
availed  for  a  time.  It  was  impossible  not  to  see  that  the 
cause  lay  deeper.  Some  have  attempted  to  explain  their 
decision  by  supposing  a  secret  jealousy  of  Hooker  against 
Cotton,  whose  influence  had,  immediately  before  the 
Antinomistic  strife,  reached  its  highest  point.  But  no 
proof  of  this  exists.  It  is  probable  that  the  basis  of  the 
new  state  which  the  community  of  Newtown  found 
already  laid  did  not  exactly  suit  their  views,  and  that 
they  desired  to  plant  one  in  accordance  with  their  own 
ideas ;  besides  which,  they  were  attracted  by  the  fame  of 
the  blooming  plains  of  Connecticut.  So  intimately  en- 
twined were  their  clerical  interests  with  those  of  their 
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brethren  of  Massachosetta,  that  they  did  oot  wish  to 
start  without  their  consent  and  that  of  the  general 
assembly,  although  the  government  had  not  forbidden  It, 
not  being  able  bj  any  means  to  agree  among  themseWee 
whether  they  should  forbid  or  grant.  The  majority 
of  the  magistrates  were  against,  the  majority  of  the 
deputies  for,  the  departure,  till  at  last  the  obstinacy  of 
the  community  conquered  all  obstacles.  Haynes,  one  of 
the  most  respectable  men  of  the  colony,  and  even  then 
as  governor  at  the  head  of  it,  joined  the  emigrants. 

Almost  at  the  very  time  of  the  earliest  attempts  at 
planting  Connecticut,  the  Engljsh  noblemen  who  had 
procured  themselves  a  patent  for  this  part  of  the  land 
had  also  formed  a  plan  for  settling  a  colony  there.  Sir 
Richard  Saltonstall,  one  of  them,  who,  it  seems,  full  of 
displeasure  at  the  hierarchical  despotic  spirit  of  the 
government  of  Massachnsetts,  had  withdrawn  liis  interest 
from  this  colony  though  his  son  still  lived  and  worked 
in  it,  seat  off  twenty  of  his  people  in  a  vessel  from 
England  in  order  to  take  possession  of  a  part  of  Con- 
necticut.  Immediately  after,  young  Winthrop 
retmnedto  New  England  with  a  commisHion 
from  the  Lords  Say  and  Seal,  Brooke  and  other  noble 
persons,  to  plant  a  settlement  in  Connecticut,  and  a 
fortress  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  which  he  was  made 
governor.  At  the  very  same  üuae  came  Sir  Henry 
Vane  with  the  commission  of  the  same  lords  to  bay  them 
out ;  for  it  had  become  known,  in  the  meantime,  in 
England,  that  the  Massachnsetters  had  commenced 
making  settlemaita.  The  lords  wished  the  colony  well, 
and  were  neither  disposed  to  hinder  them,  nor  do  they 
for  a  moment  appear  to  have  iaid  any  stress  on  their 
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American  plans.  The  high  council  of  England  had 
ako  been  dissolved,  and  by  its  self-empowered  division 
one  half  of  Connecticut  had  fallen  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  without  any  of  the  above-mentioned  noblemen 
having  on  that  account  given  up  their  claims.  Small 
settlements  were  made  in  their  names  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
a  fortress  was  built  by  the  younger  Winthrop, 
which  he  called  Saybrooke,  after  Say  [and  Brooke,  two 
of  the  most  influential  patenters. 

The  Newtown  settlers  had  gone  to  Connecticut  with 
a  sort  of  full  authorization  from  the  government  of 
Massachusetts.     A  commission  was  formed  of  eight 
freemen  of  this  colony,  at  the  head   of  whom  stood 
Ludlow.     For  although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
Connecticut  was  not  included  in  their  patent,  yet  they 
believed  that,  in  order  to  r^ulate  the  beginning,  proper 
credentials  of  a  higher  kind,  whether  well  authenticated 
or  not,  would  be  useful,  if  not  indispensable.     This  com- 
mission held  good  for  a  single  year,  in  which  time  they 
were  justified  in  expecting  that  they  would  come  to  a  good 
understanding  respecting  its  constitution  and  adminis- 
tration with  the  noblemen,  who  were  regarded  as  the 
legitimate  possessors.    Tlie  three  different  settlements, 
Pauquiaug,  Mattaneaug  and  Suckiaug,  were  at  first 
called  by  the  settlers,  after  the  deserted  places,  Water- 
town,  Dorchester,    and  Newtown,   but  soon  obtained 
others  which  they  still  bear,  viz.  Wethersfield,  Windsor, 
and  Hartfield,  names  which  we  shall  for  the  future  use, 
in  order  to  avoid  confusion  ;  in  the  history  of  these  times 
they   are  only  called  the  three  river  towns.      These 
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their  extirpation.  In  the  west  of  Narragansetts,  aboat 
twelve  miles  south-east  from  the  mouth  of  Connecticut, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  sound  of  Long  Island,  dwelt  the 
Pequodees,  the  heroes  of  the  land,  hated  and  feared  by 
the  other  tribes ;  they  could  bring  at  least  seven 
hundred  warriors  into  the  field,  and  their  chief  Sassacus 
had,  as  common  with  the  Indian  chiefs,  innumerable 
chiefs  under  him,  who  yielded  him  a  conditional  obedience. 
It  was  the  desire  of  rule  of  the  warlike  Pequodees, 
which,  some  years  before,  compelled  the  minor  chiefs  of 
Connecticut  to  seek  protection  from  the  white  strangers 
by  inviting  them  to  settle  there.  The  Narragansetts 
alone  were  able  to  hold  the  balance  against  their  powerful 
neighbours,  and  a  dreaded  rival  to  Sassacus  had  sprung 
up  in  the  young  Miantonomo,  nephew  of  Canonicus, 
whom  the  latter  had  taken  to  him  as  co-ruler,  or  for 
whom,  according  to  others, he  had  only  ruled  as  guardian. 
Now,  in  the  year  1634,  two  men  of  Virginia,  Captains 
Stope  and  Norton,  who  had  lived  some  time  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  then  gone  on  trading  business  in  a  bark  to 
Connecticut,  were,  with  their  attendants,  barbarously 
murdered  by  the  natives.  And  though  the  Pequodees 
sought  to  buy  themselves' out  of  the  matter,  and  sent 
messengers  with  presents  to  Boston,  who  closed  a  treaty 
of  friendship  and  peace,  yet  a  strong  suspicion  remained 
about  them.  Two  years  after,  the  whole  colony  was 
roused;  John  Oldham,  while  on  one  of  his  trading 
journeys,  met  with  the  same  fate,  being  assassinated 
while  sleeping  in  his  bark  by  Indians,  with  whom  he 
bad  but  an  hour  before  been  chatting  in  a  friendly 
manner  about  business.  The  murder,  it  is  true,  did  not 
take  place  among  the  Pequodees,  but  on  a  small  island 
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belonging  to  the  Narragansetts,  called  Block  Island  ; 
but  the  Narragansetta  denied  all  knowledge  whaterer 
of  it,  and  the  murderers  fled  to  the  Peqnodees,  by  whom 
they  were  sheltered.  A  troop  of  eighty  or  ninety  men 
was  forthwith  sent  off  to  Block  Island,  under  the  com- 
maod  of  Endecott ;  the  natives  tried  in  vain  to  oppose 
their  landing,  and  after  a  short  fight  fled  and  hid  them- 
selves in  the  woods.  The  English  shot  at  random  into 
the  thickets,  and  spent  two  days  in  devastating  the 
whole  island,  burning  the  huts,  about  sixty  in  number, 
wasting  the  fields,  and  breaking  the  boats,  without 
seeing  a  living  being.  Hereupon  they  sailed  to  the 
country  of  the  Pequodees,  in  order,  in  accordance  witli 
tlieir  commission,  to  insist  upon  the  murderers  being 
given  up,  hut  on  other  points  to  offer  them  peace.  But 
they  were  not  to  be  found ;  all  fled  to  the  forests  and 
marshes,  whither  the  English  could  not  follow  them. 
A  few  huts  were  burnt  down,  but  only  a  petty  number 
of  Indians  killed  and  wounded ;  and  Endecott  retamed 
to  Salem  without  having  lost  a  single  man,  bat  yet 
without  having  performed  any  thing. 

This  fruitless  expedition  entailed  blame  on  him,  and 
brought  down  on  the  government  of  Massachusetts 
reproaches  from  Plymouth  and  Connecticut,  the  Peqno- 
dees having  by  it  been  rendered  rather  bolder  than 
otherwise.  Lion  Gardiner,  the  commander  of  Say- 
brooke,  complained  that  by  such  useless  exasperation 
"this  wasps'  nest"  had  first  been  brought  about  his 
ears.  The  river  towns  trembled  at  their  nightly  attacks. 
For  a  long  time  they  had  not  been  able  to  hold  their 
ohurcli  meetings  unarmed,  and  watches  were  set  on 
every  side.     But  now  they  were,  after  the  base  manner 
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of  the  Indians,  constantly  attacked  in  the  more  lonely 
plantations,  especially  when  the  men  were  at  work  in 
the  distant  fields ;  the  wives  and  daughters,  whom  the 
tomahawks  spared,  were  dragged  away  to  captivity. 
Thus,  in  a  short  time,  thirty  whites  had  fallen  victims 
to  their  fury.  Under  all  these  dangers,  however,  the 
settlers  in  Connectient  had,  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
grown  so  wonderfully,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1636 
they  could  number  two  hundred  and  fifty  fighting  men ; 
the  sum  total  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  Connecticut 
at  this  date  is  given  at  eight  hundred  persons,  or  one 
hundred  and  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  families. 
Such  a  community  could  afford  to  think  about 
more  active  interference.  A  general  assembly 
was  forthwith  convened,  consisting  of  the  regular  autho- 
rities and  three  deputies  from  each  colony.  War  was 
the  cry,  and  not  a  single  voice  was  raised  against  it ; 
the  plantations  pledging  themselves  to  bring  ninety 
men  into  the  field.  Hartford,  the  largest  of  them, 
offered  nearly  half  of  this  number.  In  the  meantime, 
messengers  were  sent  to  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth, 
and  by  both  aid  in  proportion  was  promised,  Massa- 
chusetts giving  two  hundred,  and  Plymouth  forty.  But 
the  latter  only  entered  reluctantly  into  the  plan,  for  they 
considered  themselves  injured  iu  their  claims  by  Con- 
necticut, and  their  poverty  made  every  war  a  double 
exertion ;  the  fight  was  finished  before  their  men  were 
ready  to  march. 

Massachusetts,  though  at  this  time  torn  by  the  Anti- 
noinistic  strife,  was  neither  wanting  in  activity  nor  in 
watchfuLiess.  The  Pequodees  endeavoured  to  move  the 
Narraganaetts,  though  from  the  most  distant  times  their 
enemies,  to  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  against 
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the  Englisb,  wbom  tbej  reprcfiented  1o  them  as  a 
common  enemy,  aEd  with  prophetic  spirit  sought  to 
depict  as  tlie  final  destroyer  of  the  red  man.  Th« 
Narragansetts  were  the  mightiest  race  far  and  near; 
one  could  not  go  twenty  miles  without  coming  on  a 
dozen  townships,  and  their  fighting  men  amounted  to 
2000,  It  was  thus  naturally  of  great  importance  to  the 
English  to  win  them  over  to  their  aide  in  the  impending 
war,  or  at  least  to  keep  them  ueutral. 

And  now  the  time  came  for  Roger  Williams 
to  revenge  the  heavy  injuries  he  had  suffered, 
which  he  did  by  magnanimity  and  self-devotion.  He 
waa  the  tirat  who  informed  the  Massachu setters  of  the 
alliance  in  view.  He  alone  was  the  man  who  could 
prevent  it  by  using  the  influence  he  had  acquired  over 
them,  through  his  knowledge  of  their  language  »iid 
manners,  and  wisely  employing  their  high  esteem  for 
him  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  Oldham's  murder,  the  governor.  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  had  entered  into  communication  with  him;  and, 
through  the  confidence  accorded  by  both  parties  to  his 
honesty  and  dexterity,  he  had  succeeded  in  arranging 
matters  between  the  N  a  rragan setters  and  the  colony. 
The  govei-nment  of  Massachusetts  now  applied  to  him 
with  the  request  to  prevent  a  general  alliance  of  the 
Indians  against  the  whites,  and  forthwith  we  see  him 
restlessly  travelling  to  and  fro,  defying  storm  and  billow, 
in  a  miserable  canoe ;  at  a  meeting  with  the  Pequodees 
showing  an  undaunted  front  to  the  perils  of  their  fury 
and  revenge,  and  applying  all  the  powers  of  his  elo- 
quence, in  their  laboriously  learnt  language,  to  prevent 
the  dreaded  alliance.     He  succeeded  ;  the  Narragansetts, 
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long  aneertaiii,  sacrificed  the  dictates  of  a  far-sighted 
sagacity  to  satisfy  their  ancient  feudal  hatred ;  they  only 
thoaght  of  the  near  fall  of  the  Pequodees,  not  of  their 
own  more  distant  ruin.  Miantonomo  went  to  Boston, 
was  received  with  ceremonioas  marks  of  honour,  and 
signed  a  treaty  which  allied  him  with  the  whites  against 
his  own  people.  Neither  party  was  to  conclude  a  peace 
without  the  consent  of  the  other ;  a  copy  of  the  com- 
pact was  sent  to  Williams,  who,  being  the  only  person 
master  of  the  language,  was  first  of  all  to  make  erery 
condition  clear  to  the  Narragansetts. 

In  the  spring  the  troops  collected  firom  the 
river  towns  went  down  the  Connecticut  to  attack 
the  Pequodees  in  their  own  land.  They  had  been  joined 
by  the  Mohicans,  that  is  the  races  dwelling  in  the  valley 
of  the  Connecticut,  of  which  the  most  powerful  was 
commanded  by  Uncas,  a  chief  belonging  to  the  princely 
race  of  the  Pequodees.  The  Mohicans  seem  to  have 
been  originally  of  Pequodee  extraction,  or  even,  if  they 
had  another  family  name,  still  to  have  been  of  the  same 
race.  The  dominion  which  the  Pequodees  claimed,  and 
which  they  had  gained  by  power  and  artifice,  had  so  em- 
bittered all  other  races  against  them  and  their  chief,  the 
warlike  Sassacus,  that  the  Mohicans,  led  on  by  Uncas, 
joined  the  Englbh  in  a  body.  Their  warriors  only 
numbered  sixty  to  seventy,  and  the  English  were  but 
little  stronger.  Their  leader  was  Major  John  Mason,  a 
doughty  officer,  who  had  learnt  the  trade  of  war  in  the 
Netherlands,  under  Fairfax  ;  large  and  powerfully  built, 
and  as  a  soldier  equally  sagacious  and  resolute.  He  had 
come  with  the  Dorchester  community  to  New  England, 
and,  five  years  after,  had,  as  their  leader,  traversed  the 
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wildernesB  to  Connecticat.  Amidst  toad  pra7er  and 
coUing  on  the  Most  High,  the  commandoes  stmff  was 
given  him  by  Hooker,  as  a  worthy  warrior  of  God.  The 
learned  Stone,  eolle^^ue  of  Hooker,  accompanied  the 
troops  as  chaidain ;  for  a  body  of  puritanical  warriors 
woald  have  thought  themselTcs  badly  cared  for  without 
such  spiritual  help. 

The  instractioiu  of  the  government  of  Connecticut 
made  it  imperative  on  Mason  to  land  in  the  harbour  of 
Peqnod,  now  Newhaven,  and  thus  to  attack  the  Indians 
in  their  own  land.  But  when  Mason  observed  that  the 
natural  strength  of  this  plaoe  was  increased  by  the 
heightened  watchfulness  of  the  Indians  who  awtdted  him 
here,  he  resolved  to  pass  by  to  the  harbour  in  Narra- 
gansett  Bay,  and,  after  having  strengthened  his  forces 
with  the  warriors  promised  by  Miantonomo,  to  attack 
the  Pequodees  from  there.  And  now  we  come  to  a 
feature  in  the  history  of  this  war,  which  is  too  charac- 
teristic of  the  time  and  the  actors  in  it  to  be  omitted. 
The  officers  under  him  were  dissatisfied  with  thb  altera- 
tion in  the  plan  of  war,  and  referred  to  the  instmction. 
Thereupon  it  was  resolved  to  refer  the  question  to  the 
clergyman  Stone,  who  was  "  to  bring  down  by  prayer 
the  responsive  deciüon  of  the  Lord."  Stone  lay  almost 
the  whole  night  in  prayer  before  the  Lord,  imploring  for 
wisdom  to  dedde  the  matter,  and  next  morning  declared 
to  the  officers  that  the  view  taken  by  their  leader  was 
the  most  proper,  whereupon  all  submitted  without  a 
murmur! 

Before  starting,  all  the  least  useful  to  the  troops  were 
sent  back  to  Hartford,  and  replaced  by  part  of  the  Say- 
brook  garrison,  which  bad  been  previously  sent  thither 
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firom  Boston,  oommonded  by  Captain  Underhill.  Mian- 
tonomo  was  startled  at  their  small  namber,  but  added 
two  hundred  of  his  warriors,  and  they  were  soon  after 
joined  by  the  Nahantikes»  also  a  race  of  NarragansettSf 
but  not  dependent  on  them.  Other  allied  tribes  soon 
joined  them  on  their  way,  so  that  the  number  of  the 
Indian  auxiliaries  amounted  to  about  600.  Putting 
but  little  confidence  in  them.  Mason  would  gladly  have 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  forty  men  firom  Massachusetts, 
who  were  already  in  Providence,  and  preparing  to  join 
him.  But  his  men  were  impatient  for  the  fight ;  and  the 
Indians  sneered  at  his  delay,  boasting  incessantly  what 
deeds  they  had  done,  and  would  yet  do,  and  insisting 
that  delay  could  only  be  favourable  to  the  Pequodees. 

The  great  strength  of  this  nation  was  distributed  into 
two  forts,  in  one  of  which  Sassacus  himself  com- 
manded ;  the  other  was  situated  on  the  Mystic,  an  un* 
important  river,  which  flows  parallel  with  the  Thames 
and  the  Connecticut.  Such  an  Indian  castle  consisted 
of  high  palisades,  mostly  planted  on  a  height,  ample 
enough  to  admit  a  considerable  number  of  wigwams  for 
the  whiteheads,  women  and  children.  These  two  for- 
tresses were  the  pride  of  the  Pequodees ;  they  held 
them  to  be  impregnable,  and  the  other  Indians  seem  to 
have  been  of  the  same  opinion ;  for  when  they  saw 
Mason  making  straight  towards  the  nearest  castle  on 
the  Mystic,  quite  at  variance  with  the  Indian  science  of 
war,  which  only  consists  of  secret  attacks,  shooting  from 
loop-holes,  or  overpowering  by  masses,  their  courage 
sank  completely ;  the  very  warriors,  who  only  yesterday 
had  boasted  of  their  deeds,  cried  out ;  '*  Sassacus  is  a  god, 
he  is  invincible  !"  and  returned  in  troops  to  their  own 
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dwellings.  Thus  the  English  saw  themselres  suddenly 
deserted  hj  a  hundred  Nam^ansetts.  The  others  re- 
mained, as  did  the  Mohicans ;  but  such  was  their  fear  of 
the  Pequodeea,  that  they  could  only  be  employed  as 
rear  troops. 

The  Pequodeee,  when  they  beheld  the  English  pass  by 
their  harbour,  fancied  they  saw  a  flying  foe,  and  joy- 
fully gave  themselves  up  to  a  treacherous  safety,  Taunt- 
ing in  their  nsual  manner  with  lond  cries  their  deeds 
and  power.  The  day  prerious  they  had  bad  a  great  take  of 
fish,  and  this  was  now  made  use  of  to  celebrate  the  de- 
parture of  the  enemy  with  revel  and  war  dances. 
They  were  lying  wearied  and  bnried  in  profound  sleep, 
when,  an  hour  before  day-break,  the  loud  barking  of  a 
dog  called  out  the  watch,  who  had  carelessly  gone 
into  the  fort  to  light  a  pipe,  and  they,  seeing  the 
enemy  close  upon  them,  instantly  roused  up  the  sleepers 
with  the  cry  of  Owannux !  Owannux !  (Englishmen ! 
Englishmen !)  In  the  next  minute  the  fort  was 
thickly  hemmed  in,  a  second  ring  being  formed  at 
Mason's  orders  by  the  Indians.  Tlie  main  entrance 
was  soon  forced  by  shot  and  sword;  the  Pequodees 
fought  with  the  fury  of  despair,  but  they  had  no  fire- 
arms, and  they  threw  themselves  into  their  wigwams  in 
order  to  defend  them  to  the  last  gasp.  The  little  band  of 
English  was  small  compared  with  *their  troop  of  hun- 
dreds; but  Mason,  with  unheard-of  boldness,  entered  one 
of  the  huts,  seized  a  brand  from  the  hearth,  and  fired 
the  roof^.  An  Indian  was  in  the  act  of  levelling  his 
arrow  at  him,  when  an  officer  sprang  forward  and  cut 
the  string.  With  fearful  rapidity  the  confiagration 
stretched  from  hut  to  but,  which,  only  composed  of  moss 
and  wood,  were  in  a  moment  wrapped  in  flames ;  the 
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English  withdrew  outside  the   palisades,  thickly   sur- 
rounding the  forty  while  the  Indians  behind  took  cou- 
rage and  approached  nearer.    The  most  furious  despair 
now  took  possession  of  the   souls   of  the   Pequodees ; 
high,  amidst  the  fearful  war-cry,  resounded  the  yells  of 
those  sinking   under  this  dreadful   death ;  those   who 
scaled  the  palisades  to  save  themselves,  were  despatched 
by  the  bullets  of  the  English  to  the  realms  of  death, 
and  those  who  broke  through  fell  under  the  war-axes  of 
the  Mohicans.     In  the  space  of  an  hour  five  to  six  hun- 
dred Indians,  young  and  old,  men  and  women,  had  be- 
come the  prey  of  the  flames  or  weapons,  only  a  small 
number  of  prisoners  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  En- 
glish.    Some  few  were  also  carried  off  by  the  Indians 
as  prizes.     Afterwards,  at  the  division,  in  one  of  the  set- 
tlements in  Co)inecticut,   a   dispute  arose    about  four 
women  whom  both  parties    claimed,  and  in  order  to 
settle  the  point  these  unhappy  creatures  were  butchered ; 
which,  however,  could  not  have  happened  without  an 
order  from  the  authorities.     Hutchinson,  who  wrote  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  says,  with  all  the 
coolness  possible  of  this  horrible  deed :    '*  The  wisdom 
and  the  morality  of  this  measure  might  be  called  in 
question."     Thus,  up  to  a  hundred  years  ago,  had  the 
American  accustomed  himself  to  regard  the  life  of  an 
Indian. 

Only  two  Englishmen  had  fallen,  but  many  were 
wounded.  The  arrows  remaining  in  the  wounds,  and 
the  complete  want  of  refreshments  left  their  victims  in 
a  sorrowful  plight.  Their  surgeons  and  provisions  had 
been  left  in  the  boats,  and  a  march  of  more  than  six 
miles  through  a  hostile  land   was  necessary  to  reach 
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them;  the  wounded  were  aooordingly  sent  on  in 
litters.  They  were  still  pretty  near  the  destroyed  fort 
when  a  band  of  more  than  three  hundred  Peqnodees 
came  on,  sent  by  Sassaoas  to  aid  those  in  Fort  Mystic. 
Notwithstanding  the  small  number  of  the  English,  who 
had  dwindled  down  to  forty  sound  men,  the  Indians 
avoided  them,  not  knowing  what  had  happened.  Bnt 
when  they  came  to  the  scene  of  the  fire,  strewed  with 
hundreds  of  mangled  corpses,  they  were  seized  with  the 
most  frantic  rage.  They  howled,  stamped,  tore  their 
hair,  and  filled  the  air  with  that  peculiar  and  fearful  yell, 
at  the  sound  of  which  the  boldest  heart  might  quake. 
Then  with  wild  fury  they  tore  down  the  hill  after  the 
English,  whose  rear  was  brought  up  by  Underbill.  He 
received  them  with  a  shower  of  shot.  Amidst  a  con- 
stant fight,  the  English  safely  reached  fheir  vessels,  and 
arrived  victors  in  Hartford,  three  weeks  after  their  de- 
parture. 

Sassacus,  against  whom  his  own  warriors,  disgusted 
with  his  haughtiness,  had  rebelled,  saw  that  he  was 
overcome.  He  himself  destroyed  bis  other  castle,  and, 
laden  with  his  treasures  and  accompanied  by  his  prin- 
cipal chiefs,  took  his  way  to  the  Hudson  in  order  to 
join  the  Mohawks.  Meanwhile  the  Massachusetts 
troops,  led  by  Captain  Israel  Houghton,  and  accompa- 
nied by  Wilson  as  their  spiritual  pastor,  had  landed  in 
Saybrook,  just  as  the  news  of  the  happily  ended  campaign 
arrived  there.  The  government  had  not  considered  it  ne- 
cessary to  send  the  whole  of  the  troops  promised.  This 
number,  along  with  a  small  band  from  Connecticut, 
was  more  than  enough  to  keep  down  or  annihilate  the 
few  Pequodees  or  other  races  of  the  neighbourhood  who 
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fthowed  themselves  here  and  there.  The  Pequodees 
were  chased  into  their  most  secret  haunts,  all  their  huts 
burnt,  and  their  fields  ravaged.  Their  foes,  greedily 
taking^advantage  of  the  victory  of  the  whites,  now  per- 
secuted with  ruthless  cruelty  those  whom  they  had  once 
dreaded ;  and  yet  the  leader  of  the  troops  of  Massa- 
chusetts surpassed  them,  though  a  member  of  the 
church  of  Boston,  and  if  not  acting  under  the  orders  of 
the  Christian  fathers  of  Massachusetts,  yet  certainly  not 
censured  by  them  for  it.  For  once,  when  he  had  made 
about  a  hundred  prisoners,  he  sent  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren into  servitude  at  Boston,  while  the  men,  thirty- 
seven  in  number,  were  carried  in  a  shallop  out  to  sea, 
and  on  being  brought  outside  the  harbour  were  bound 
hand  and  foot  and  thrown  overboard.  A  learned  theo- 
logist  of  the  following  age,  who  was  of  the  opinion  that 
'*  Heaven  had  smiled  on  the  English  hunt,"  says,  with 
horrible  levity  **  that  it  was  found  to  be  the  quickest  way 
to  feed  the  fishes  with  them." 

Tlie  other  races  were  pardoned,  but  the  Pequodees, 
who  fought  like  heroes  to  the  last,  were  extirpated  as  a 
people  from  the  very  face  of  the  earth.  Not  even  the 
name  was  sufiered  to  remain.  The  noble  river,  which 
had  been  so  called,  was  named  the  Thames ;  the  town- 
ship, on  the  ruins  of  which  arose  an  English  settlement, 
was  afterwards  called  New  London.  The  English  sold 
a  number  of  boys  as  slaves  to  Bermuda,  and  many  of 
the  women  were  handed  over  to  perpetual  servitude 
among  the  settlers.  Sassacus  was  slain  by  the  Mo- 
hawks, attracted  by  the  treasures  he  had  brought  with 
him,  and  his  heart  was  sent  as  a  trophy  to  Connecticut. 

The  land  of  the  Pequodees,  though  a  conquered  ter- 
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ritory,  was  given  to  Uncas,  who  had  shown  himself  a 
true  ally ;  for  the  settlers  remained  true  to  their  prin- 
ciple of  procuring  by  purchase  all  land  on  which  they 
wished  to  settle.and  a  great  portion  ofthat  giren  toUncas 
was  afterwards  bought  up  by  planters  or  by  the  govern- 
ment irom  him  or  bis  Sachems,  until  in  this  manner  and 
by  Iriendly  contracts  they  had  become  possessors  of  the 
whole.*  The  Pequodees  soon  assembled  again  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  country,  and  Mason  had  to  make 
another  campaign  in  order  to  scatter  these  unhappy 
creatares.  But  then-  might  was  broken ;  fear  of  the 
powerful  whites  spread  through  all  the  red  races ;  and 
the  settlers  of  Connecticut,  by  conquering  the  most 
powerful  of  them,  had  ensured  ihemselres  a  peace  of 
forty  years'  duration. 

They  could  now  till  their  land  in  peace,  and  think 
about  perfecting  their  civic  constitution.  Up  to  this 
time  their  complete  independence  of  Massachusetts  had 
been  acknowledged,  but  not  asserted.  But  now  tbe 
three  river  towns  joined  in  one,  and  declared  themselves 
a  self-existent  community.  On  the  16th  of  January, 
1638,  thirty-nine  of  the  freemen,  that  is  all  the  heads 
of  families  in  tbe  colony,  met  at  Hartford,  and  bound 
themselves  to  receive  a  constitution,  which,  on  account 
of  the  complete  equality  of  all  concerned  in  it,  b  even 
now  considered  as  a  sort  of  ideal  by  all  pnre  democrats. 
Tbe  bui^hership  b  neither  dependent  upon  church  nor 
property.  Every  grown-up  honest  man  became  a  free- 
man on  giving  the  oath  of  allegiance.     A  governor  and 

*  In  1684,  Udcm  abdicated  all  hii  uneulti«a(ed  land*  in  Connecticut 
As  usual,  tha  mediiua  of  purchue  caniist«d  of  hooki,  kniTes,  gar- 
menta,  &c 
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six  assistants,  of  wliom  one  was  vice-governor,  were 
elected  yearly ;  the  governor  never  two  succeeding 
years.  A  chamber,  to  which  each  of  the  river  towns 
sent  four  deputies,  and  all  the  river  towns  in  proportion, 
constituted  the  official  corps  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  met  yearly  in  two  general  courts.  In  other 
respects,  each  township  managed  its  own  affairs.  Haynes, 
who  had  already  filled  the  highest  offices  in  Massa- 
chusetts, was  unanimously  elected  the  first  governor. 
AU  officers  served  without  salary,  till  in  1646,  ^30  were 
granted  to  the  governor  for  his  extraordinary  expenses. 
While  Connecticut  thus  developed  itself  in  the  centre, 
its  south-western  districts  were  taken  possession  of  by 
another  set  of  plantifirrs,  and  colonized  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  means  which  allowed  them  to  compete 
with  the  elder  colonies.  At  this  time,  when  the  ,  ^^. 
Antinomistic  strife  had  reached  its  culminating 
point,  two  large  ships  landed  in  Boston  with  a  number 
of  families  from  London  and  the  neighbourhood,  among 
whom  were  many  rich  merchants,  especially  Theophilus 
Caton  and  Edward  Hopkins.  The  former  had  once 
belonged  to  the  chief  undertakers  of  the  planting  of 
Massachusetts ;  but  his  plans  for  emigration  not  being 
then  ripe,  he  had  withdrawn  on  the  occasion  of  the  ''  qtto 
warranto "  being  introduced,  contrary  to  the  charter. 
But  the  chief  ornament  of  this  set  of  emigrants  was 
their  preacher,  Davenport,  one  of  the  most  renowned 
puritanical  clergymen  in  England,  who,  like  the  others, 
had  been  driven  forth  by  the  ever-growing  religious 
oppression  at  home.  He,  like  Caton,  had  contributed 
very  largely  towards  the  expenses  of  the  charter  of 
Massachusetts.     In  vain  was  every  attempt  made  to 
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keep  them  in  Boston  and  persuade  tbem  to  settle  id  the 
neighbourhood.  The  commonweal  of  Massachusetts, 
torn  inwardly  as  tbey  found  it,  could  not  attract  tbem. 
Moreover  here,  where  they  already  fonnd  the  first  places 
occupied,  they  must  have  been  content  with  the  second ; 
and  then,  apart  from  this,  they  seem  from  the  very  be- 
ginning to  bare  been  resolved  to  create  their  own  state 
after  the  pattern  of  that  in  the  Old  Testament.  With 
this  view  tbey  had  cast  their  eyes  on  the  lands  between 
the  Hudson  and  the  Connecticut,  which,  touching  the 
sea,  promised  well  for  commerce. 

Accordingly,  in  the  same  harvest,  Caton  went  there 
and  bought  some  land  in  Quinnipiack  where  be  found 
a  good  haven,  and  having  erected' a  hut,  left  some  of  bis 
meo  behind.  Tbey  were  followed  next  year  by  the- 
others,  and  on  the  18th  of  April  .celebrated  their  6r8t 
Sabbath  in  the  new  home,  where  Davenport  preached 
to  the  assembled  devotional  crowd  under  a  mighty  oak, 
at  this  early  date  not  garnished  by  a  single  leaf.  The 
elders  and  great  men  sat  in  a  circle  near  him ;  the 
younger  and  less  inSuential  at  a  respectful  distance. 
The  land  around  them,  still  bare  and  unshorn  of  its 
winter  clothing,  looked  like  some  wilderness ;  which, 
perhaps,  led  Davenport  to  ^ve  the  text  Irom  Matthew, 
on  the  temptation  in  the  wildemesa,  in  order  to  warn  his 
God-fearing  auditors  against  falling  into  that  temptation 
which  threatened  them. 

The  first  step  which  the  settlers  had  now  to  take 
was  to  form  tbemselves  into  a  covenant,  not  'witbout 
having  previously  prepared  themselves  by  a  day  of  fast- 
ing and  penitence.  This  they  called  their  "  plantation 
covenant,"  and  by  it  tbey. pledged  themselves  to  submit 
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to  the  precepts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  civic  as  in  spi- 
ritual matters.  Time  was  necessary  to  project  a  real 
complete  constitution ;  for  the  present  they  were  content 
to  stand  by  that  which,  according  to  arrangement,  was 
to  be  the  lasting  basis  for  it.  In  the  mean  time,  trading 
contracts  and  alliances  were  concluded  without  delay 
with  the  Indians,  who  cheerfully  abdicated  considerable 
districts  to  the  new-comers,  in  return  for  good  payment 
and  the  protection  of  the  mighty  whites  against  their 
hostile  neighbours.  Upon  these  lands,  close  to  the 
Quinnipiack,  and  near  the  sea,  a  town  was  founded  on  a 
regular  plan,  and  called  Newhaven,  the  first  place  hi 
America  built  in  this  way.  The  first  towns  grew  up  as 
necessity  called  them  forth ;  the  wealth  of  the  new 
settlers  allowed  them  to  command  greater  means  a^ 
once.  Moreover,  they  did  not  contemplate,  like  those 
who  preceded  them,  a  system  of  tilling ;  they  rather 
ahned  at  a  commercial  colony.  This  soon  received  an 
important  increase  in  another  large  ship  from  London, 
which  brought  over  the  friends  they  had  left  behind ; 
and  before  the  year  1639  had  passed  away,  the  colony 
of  Quinnipiack  could  already  count  several  subordinate 
plantations,  of  which  some  soon  grew  up  to  be  flour- 
ishing villages. 

On  this  account  also  they  felt  the  want  of  a  civic  con- 
stitution ;  they  had  no  royal  privileges,  no  rights  pur- 
chased by  an  influential  company  to  rest  upon ;  and  thus 
a  firm  covenant,  in  order  to  hold  them  together,  was  the 
more  needful.  With  confidence  they  committed  the 
formation  of  a  constitution  to  Davenport,  whom  they 
regarded  «as  the  wisest  and  most  God-fearing.  In  the 
middle  of  the  summer  of  1639,  aU  the  members  of  the 
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chnrcli  assembled  in  a  large  bam,  and  agreed  that  tbe 
Scriptures  offered  the  mofit  complete  model  of  a  slate ; 
that  a  firm  attachment  to  it  could  alone  secure  tbem  and 
their  eacceseors  peace  and  legal  order ;  and  that  the 
members  of  their  church  should  alone  be  free  burgesses 
of  their  state.  A  committee  of  twelve  was  named,  who 
were  to  choose  from  their  number  seven,  "  the  seven 
pillars  of  the  house  of  wisdom,"  and  who  were  to  fonnd 
at  the  same  time  church  and  state.  Unlimited  power 
to  order  and  arrange  every  thing  was  for  a  time  granted 
to  these  seven,  among  whom  Davenport  and  Caton 
were  spokesmen.  A  governor  and  four  assistants  were 
chosen;  the  freemen,  that  is  the  elect  of  God,  were 
alone  to  be  the  electors,  and  were  to  assemble  yearly  ; 
the  Bible  was  their  statute  book.*  As  there  is  no  men- 
tion made  in  it  of  trial  by  jury,  they  renounced  thb, 
always  considered  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  their  fairest 
right — the  right  to  be  tried  by  their  equals.  The  go- 
vernor was  head  judge.  In  each  settlement  arose  a 
house  of  wisdom  with  seven  pillars,  by  whom  the  autho- 
rities were  installed. 

The  most  severe  exclusive  puritanism  had  not  set  its 
seal  so  broadly  on  any  of  the  American  settlements. 
But  these  fetters  were  imposed  by  their  own  free  will ; 
only  one  voice  was  raised  against  the  narrow-minded- 
ness of  this  constitution ;  it  was  that  of  the  clergyman, 
Samuel  Caton,  brother  of  Theophilus.     But  one  voice 

*  Ai  «e  httie  preTioiul;  iMn,  all  booki  of  law  and  otfaar  dnc  legnJa- 
tioni  were,  lo  fiir  m  the  cleigj  could  biing  it,  Tounded  on  tfae  U*  of 
Uoiei.  The  Qennan  refoimera  wen  of  a  different  opiDlon,  and  Uo- 
lancthoD  tipnmij  ufi  that  Chfiit  hai  left  political  inttitutioni  to 
human  vi*dom. 
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could  not  be  heard  against  the  three  hundred  who 
signed  the  document,  and  to  whom  fifty  more  were  soon 
added.  Theophilus  was  chosen  governor,  and  for 
eighteen  years  in  succession  the  choice  fell  on  this  up- 
right man.  The  hierarch  Davenport  inaugurated  him 
with  the  words  of  Moses  to  Israel,  which  paint  in  the 
clearest  colours  the  spirit  in  which  this  colony  was 
planted :  **  Te  shall  hear  the  small  as  well  as  the  great. 
Ye  shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  face  of  man,  for  the  judg- 
ment is  (rod's  ;  and  the  cause  that  is  too  hard  for  you, 
bring  it  unto  me  and  I  will  hear  it."  And  thus,  in  the 
colony  of  Ncwhaven,  the  church,  the  organ  of  God,  was 
installed  as  the  sole  arbitress,  not  only  through  the  piety. 
of  those  in  power,  but  as  one  of  its  immovable  founda- 
tions, by  which  those  who  built  upon  it  dreamed  they 
were  nearer  the  Almighty.  It  was  therein  meant  to  be 
clearly  pronounced  that  the  church  was  not  there  on, 
account  of  the  state,  but  the  state  on  account  of  the 
church ;  and  though  the  state  passed  into  complete  de- 
mocracy, it  was  only  because  the  constitution  of  the  puri- 
tanical church  was  really  democratic,  so  far  as  this  was 
compatible  with  theocratic  principles« 
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creating  a  sensation.*  Thomas  Morton  was  an  angel 
of  discord  to  the  colonies,  and  a  slanderer  of  the  natives; 
and  when  he  was  again  inconsiderately  brought  over  by 
Allerton,  the  first  care  of  the  fathers  of  Massachusetts 
was  to  get  him  out  of  the  country,  especially  as  they 
aimed  at  satisfying  the  Indians.  His  attachment  to  the 
king  and  high  church  was  now  alleged  to  be  the  chief 
reason  of  this  banishment,  and  every  engine  was  set  at 
work  to  blacken  the  men  of  Massachusetts  as  rebels, 
and  mockers  of  the  church  and  bishops.  Nevertheless 
the  society  had  influential  friends  in  England  ;  and  the 
members  then  there,  Humphrey  Cradock  and  Sir 
Richard  Saltonstall,  who  were  summoned  before  the 
state  council,  defended  them  so  well,  that,  instead  of  a 
reproof,  an  inspiriting  letter  was  sent  by  the  council  to 
the  governor,  which  declared  all  the  complaints  against 
them  to  be  mere  misunderstandings,  and  assured  them 
of  the  king's  especial  favour. 

But  when,  soon  after  this,  the  complaints  were  re- 
newed, and  accusation  after  accusation  poured  in  against 
the  colony,  and  particularly  when  the  increased  emigra- 
tion and  the  transfer  of  so  much  capital  began  to  make 
the  government  uneasy,  Laud  succeeded,  by  his  influence, 
in  setting  the  king  decisively  against  it.     A  secure 

*  It  is  true  that  men  were  prettj  much  accoitmBed  at  that  time  to 
euch  tights  in  England.  In  the  same  jear,  Prynne,  who  had  composed  a 
tasteless  work  against  masquerades,  theatres,  &c.,  was  declared  to  have 
pasqninaded  the  queen,  who  patronized  such  amusements.  For  this 
oflTence  he  was  condemned  bj  the  Star-chamber  to  stand  in  the  pillory 
and  lose  both  his  ears.  A  Scotch  clergyman,  of  the  name  of  Leighton, 
was,  some  years  after,  convicted  of  having  written  a  somewhat  coarse  work 
against  prelacy.  He  was  branded  and  mutilated  in  the  most  shocking 
mannar,  not  to  mention  other  iU-treatment  which  he  received. 
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asi^lum  sboDld  no  longer  be  granted  to  the  stifT-necked 
sectarians,  and  a  command  was  given  "  to  check  the  di!>- 
orderly  and  promiscuous  wandering  out  to  America."  No 
one  above  the  rank  of  a  servant  should,  for  the  future, 
dare  to  leave  England  without  express  permission  from 
the  government  A  commission  for  the  atfairs  of 
America  was  named,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  himcelf ;  it  was  furnished 
with  unlimited  [xiwers  to  inflict  punishments,  restrict 
righls  and  demand  back  charters.  This  com- 
mission now  ordered  Cradock,  the  first  go- 
vernor of  the  corporation,  and  perhaps  the  only  one 
they  would  acknowledge,  to  bring  thither  the  charter 
and  original  letter  of  possession  of  tlie  colony,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  laid  before  the  commission.  At  the 
same  time  a  well-founded  report  made  its  way  to  Kew 
England,  that  a  general  governor  was  to  be  sent  out. 
But  the  colonists  were  resolved.  They  did  not  at  first 
reply  to  the  order,  and,  on  a  second  demand,  excused 
themselves,  on  the  plea  that  nothing  could  be  done  with- 
out a  general  court.  On  the  announcement  of  a  go- 
vern or-general,  the  governor  of  the  colony  called 
together,  not  only  bis  assistants,  but  also  all  the  preachers 
of  the  Bay,  as  counsellors;  their  characteristic  advice 
ivas — "  We  are  bound  to  defend  our  possessions,  if  we 
are  in  a  position  to  do  so ;  and  if  not,  to  avoid  and  post- 
pone." In  accordance  with  this,  £600  were  raised  forth- 
with, and  Boston  harbour  was  forlified. 

In  the  mean  time  errors  of  many  kinds  had 

been  spoken  of  in  parliament,  and   the  patent 

of  the  society  of  New  England,  called  also  the  Council 

of  Plymouth,  had  likewise  been  sharply  attacked.     The 
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society,  having  sold  all  the  land  between  Penobscot  and 
Long  Island,  and  much  of  it  twice  or  thrice  over,  was 
willing  to  return  the  patent  to  the  king.     Many  of  their 
members,  among  them  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  also 
some  of  the  richest  and  highest  noblemen  of  the  king- 
dom, had  based  on  this  another  speculation.    They  did 
not  venture  to  acknowledge,  as  individuals,  the  bargain 
they  had  made  as  members  of  a  corporation,  but  banded 
into  the  king  a  plan  by  which  they  divided  into  twelve 
parts,  and   settled    among    themselves,  the    immense 
stretch  of  land  between  New  Scotland  and  the  Hudson, 
which  were  to  be  received  as  fiefs  and  principalities  from 
him,  and  they  agreed  to  acknowledge  a  governor,  named 
by  him.    The  charter  of  Massachusetts  they  affirmed 
had  been  illegally  obtained,  for  the  land  belonged  to  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges  by  an  earlier  letter  of  possession. 
The  colonists  were  striving  to  make  themselves  inde- 
pendent, and  the  government  was  justified  in  checking 
them  by  force. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  king  had  entered  into 
this  plan ;  but  the  avarice  of  the  great  was  sure  to  be 
honoured  by  him,  as  it  was  known  that  he  hated  the 
settlers  of  Massachusetts,  and  feared  their  usurpation. 
The  bold,  independent  position  which  those  in  power 
then  maintained  towards  the  mother  country,  would 
have  naturally  awakened  the  suspicions  of  a  much  more 
moderate  and  liberal  government.  The  colonists  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts, not  to  the  king ;  the  official  documents  were  not 
drawn  up  in  the  name  of  the  king,  but  in  that  of  the 
general  court.  What  the  authorities  did  not  consider 
proper  to  announce  openly,  was  soon  made  clear  by  the 
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deGant  self-retianc«  of  the  citizens.  When,  in  1637,  at  a 
tiroe  when  the  colony  was  in  perpetual  fear  of  a  general 
goremor,  Lord  Ijey,8on  of  lElarl  Marlborough,  a  modest 
young  man,  came  on  a  visit  to  New  England,  he  was 
secretly  informed  that  an  inhabitant  of  Boston,  of  the 
name  of  Ewre,  had  sud,  "  that  if  the  king  were  tosend 
thither  any  kind  of  anthority  against  the  charter,  be 
would  be  the  first  to  oppose  it."  So  momentous  were 
then  the  relations  of  the  colony  to  the  mother  land,  that 
the  governor  found  it  advisable  to  have  the  matter  gifted 
by  a  court,  in  which,  however,  after  bearing  witnesses, 
ice,  nothing  further  coold  be  elidted  than  that  Ewre 
had  said,  that  if  any  kind  of  authority  came  from 
England  against  the  charter  he  wonld  oppose  it.  Now 
as  it  coald  not  be  proved  that  be  had  thereby  alluded  to 
the  king,  the  coart  declared  that  he  was  not  punishable 
for  having  declared  himself  ready  to  oppose  any  power 
whatever,  sent  to  overthrow  the  legal  charter  granted 
to  the  company  by  the  king.  Lord  Ley  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  this,  but  his  report  only  confirmed 
the  opmion  already  taken  np  in  England ;  for  the  arch- 
bishop was  accurately  informed  by  spies  of  the  ruling 
opinions.  One  Bordett,  who  had  for  a  time  attached 
himself  to  the  ehnrcb  of  Salem,  and  then,  scared  by 
the  discipline  there,  had  withdrawn  to  Piscataqna,  re- 
ported that  the  matter  hung  no  longer  on  the  chnrch, 
bot  on  the  sovereignty,  and  that  it  was  treason  to  speak 
before  the  court  of  Massachusetts  of  appealing  to  the 
king,  Thoogh  this  had  not  been  pronounced  to  be  a 
law  in  the  colony,  yet  still  those  in  power  acted  on  it,  for 
they  denied  the  right  of  appeal  to  Wheelwright  and 
others. 
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At  a  later  date  only,  the  gOTemment  declared  that 
they  were  afraid  of  losing  their  authority  by  the  liberty 
of  the  condemned  to  appeal  to  England,  and  of  involv- 
ing themselves  in  endless  toil,  from  the  great  distance. 
Laud  was  personally  embittered  in  the  highest  degree 
against  the  colonists  of  New  England,  and  en- 
raged at  their  success.  When  Edward  Win- 
slow,  who  was  in  England  as  agent  of  both  colonies, 
was  before  the  high  court  of  commission  in  order  to  en- 
feeble the  renewed  complaints  of  Morton,  and  seemed  by 
his  simple  and  dignified  account  to  be  succeeding,  so 
that  the  miserable  accuser  met  with  a  reproof,  the 
archbishop  attacked  him  with  the  most  senseless  violence, 
reproaching  him  with  having,  though  a  layman,  arro- 
gated to  himself  spiritual  rights.  He  had  preached  and 
married ;  and  his  defence,  that  he  only  occasionally,  in 
the  absence  of  a  regular  preacher,  endeavoured  to  edify 
the  brethren  with  his  gifts,  and  only  married  himself 
as  a  magistrate,  according  to  the  usage  in  Holland  and 
other  countries,  was  rejected  with  passionate  impatience  ; 
and  the  lords,  thanks  to  the  archbishop's  passionate 
urgings,  held  him  in  durance  more  than  four  months. 

The  colonists  were  thus  prepared  for  the  strongest 
measures  against  them,  and  could  not  be  surprised  when 
they  heard  that  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  had  really  been 
named  governor  of  New  England.  At  the  same  time 
their  minds  were  strengthened  by  the  growing  convic- 
tion that  they,  in  their  church  covenant,  belonged  to  the 
elect  of  the  Lord.  A  mighty  ship  was  built  to  convey 
the  new  governor  and  his  suite  to  America,  but  had  been 
seemingly  entrusted  to  unskilful  workmen,  for  the  mo- 
ment it  was  launched  it  broke  to  pieee^f.     It  may  be 
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easily  imagined  what  an  effect  this  made  on  men  accus- 
tomed in  everj  occurrence,  even  the  most  uDimportant 
and  casual,  to  recognize  the  hand  of  a  divine  Proridence. 

They  accordingly  heard  with  perfect  composure  the 
announcement  from  their  fHende  in  England  that,  im> 
mediately  after  the  society  of  Plymouth  had  given  in 
their  patent  to  the  king,  Sir  John  Bonks,  the  advocate- 
general,  had  brought  in  a  quo  warranto  against  the 
governor  and  society  of  Massachnsetts.  This  is  an  act 
in  the  English  statutes,  by  which  the  government,  in 
certain  cases,  opposes  a  right  of  possession,  and  is  so 
called  from  the  words  heading  it. 

The  members  of  the  corporation  appeared  in  court, 
and  found  it  advisable  to  renounce  all,  and  withdraw  all 
their  claims.  The  absent,  who  could  not  appear,  stood 
outlawed,  but  it  was  never  pat  in  force.  The  unexpected 
death  of  Mason,  the  most  open  and  active  enemy  of  the 
colony  (for  Bir  F.  Gorges  sought  to  cover  his  counter- 
working with  expressions  of  good  will),  seems  at  this 
time  to  have  stayed  all  further  steps  against  them.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  the  oppreseions  in  Eoginnd 
reaelieil  tlielr  heiglil,  and  iIju  wish  lor  a  new  home  in- 
crpased  ;  the  year  1637  again  brought  more  than  3000 
Bettlers.  A  proclamation  of  the  king  ordained  that  none 
should  be  allowed  to  emigrate  without  having  previously 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  sworn  obedience  to  the 
church  of  England.  But  «ays  and  means  were  not 
wanting  to  elude  tills;  and  even  those  who  in  England 
had  compulsively  bowed  to  the  church,  thought  fhem- 
eelves  in  America  no  longer  bound  by  thcoalh.  Clergy- 
men who  had  filled  offices  in  England  were  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  elected  of  tiie  people,  "  in  tpite  of  their 
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having  received  consecration  from  a  bishop  ;  but  they  hum- 
bled themselves  for  this^  and  acknowledged  their  sins.'^ 

In  May,  1638,  a  fleet  of  eight  ships,  which  lay  in  the 
Thames  ready  to  sail,  was  detained  by  order  of  the  state 
council ;  but  on  a  petition  from  the  proprietors  and 
passengers,  the  king  ordered  it  to  be  set  at  large.  It  is 
universally  received  as  an  interesting]  fact,  that  Hazell- 
rigg,  Cromwell,  and  Hampden,  were  in  one  of  those 
ships ;  and  many  a  reader  has  been  reminded  of  the 
mysterious  fatality  which  prompted  the  king,  by  an  act 
of  despotism,  to  retain  his  most  dangerous  enemies  near 
him.  So  far  as  we  know,  Cotton  Mather  was  the  first 
to  hand  down  this  tradition  to  posterity,  and  he  probably 
had  it  only  from  report.  Neal,  Chalmers,  and  Robert- 
son, and,  among  the  English  historians,  Rapin,  Hume, 
and  countless  others,  have  copied  it  after  him.  No  con- 
temporary writer  mentions  it.  Not  a  word  about  it  is 
to  be  found  in  any  of  the  older  biographies  of  these 
three  distinguished  men,  nor  can  the  contradictory  cir- 
cumstances in  it  be  reconciled.  Miss  Aikin  first  dis- 
covered this  error.  Bancroft  has  alleged  many  reasons 
against  it.  The  ships  really  sailed ;  if  the  dangerous 
men  had  been  on  board,  they  must  have  arrived  like 
the  others. 

Some  weeks  previous,  in  pursuance  of  the  qtio  war- 
rantOf  a  very  decided  command  of  the  lords  had  gone 
forth  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  to  send  back 
their  patent,  as  sentence  had  been  pronounced  against  it, 
and  in  case  of  further  delay  they  were  threatened  with 
stiU  severer  proceedings.  This  command,  which  was 
sent  by  a  special  messenger,  could  not  be  ignored,  but 
the  assembly  was  unanimous  not  to  send   back  the 
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patent.  Instead  of  this,  the  governor  wrote  in  tbeir 
name  a  letter,  "  in  the  form  of  a  petition,"  which  was 
framed  with  snch  deciBion  and  wisdom,  that  it  mode  an 
impression  even  on  the  most  stiff-necked  heads  of  the 
commission.  F^t,  the;  wished  to  know  what  was  laid 
to  their  chaise  ?  next,  their  fmr  rights  to  the  patent,  and 
their  manifold  sacrificea  were  set  forth,  remarking  how 
it  was  to  be  feared,  that  if  they  were  compelled  to  leave 
in  this  way,  the  whole  plantation  wonld  be  broken  up, 
and  the  land  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  or  French  ; 
and  that  iftheir  patent  was  taken  from  them.the  common 
people  wonld  imag'me  that  the  king  had  rejected  them, 
and  wonld  then  consider  themselves  freed  from  all  the 
duties  of  subjects,  and  would  be  ready  to  take  on  a  new 
form  of  government  for  their  necessary  maintenance 
and  security,  which  would  be  a  dangerous  example  for 
the  other  colonies,  ke.  All  that  the  settlers  had  most 
humbly  to  beg  was,  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  live 
in  quiet  in  the  wilderness,  and  that  "  this  poor  planting" 
might  not  be  hindered  fi^m  growing  and  flourishing 
whilst  others  were  fiivoured,  &c. 
1  a-iQ  ^rom  the  answer  which  was  sent  next  year, 
it  will  be  seen  that  these  hints  had  not  remained 
unnoticed.  The  lords  saw,  it  was  then  stated,  that  a 
jealous  fear  for  thor  liberties  had  taken  hold  of  them, 
but  it  was  by  no  means  the  object  of  this  commis- 
Hon  to  take  these  from  them,  but  only  to  regulate  the 
plantations  which  were  placed  under  tbeir  care.  But 
to  this  was  added,  with  new  threats  in  case  of  contumacy, 
the  repeated  command  to  send  back  the  patent  by  ^e 
first  ship,  with  the  intimation  to  continue  to  govern  in 
the  old  way  until  they  had  a  new  charter. 
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But  the  resolute  men  at  the  head  of  the  colony  were 
not  to  be  bought  off  with  promises,  and  held  to  their 
rights  with  unshakeable  firmness.  The  letter  had  only 
been  handed  in,  as  enclosed  in  a  letter  of  Cradock's  to 
his  agent,  and  not  tendered  officially,  so  that  its  reception 
could  not  be  proved.  They  therefore  resolved  to  take 
no  notice  of  it,  enjoming  the  agent  in  his  answer  to  his 
master  not  to  mention  the  matter  to  him,  as  he  had  not 
commanded  him  in  express  terms  to  deliver  it.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  might  have  been  the  result  of  this 
contempt  under  other  circumstances ;  enough,  that  the 
storm  which  soon  after  closed  over  the  heads  of  the 
mighty  in  England  compelled  them  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  their  own  matters ;  and  amidst  the  general  re- 
sponsibility to  which  they  were  soon  to  be  summoned,  the 
colonists  were  forgotten. 

And  well  might  the  colonists  feel  exasperated  that  any 
official  of  the  mother  country  should  consider  himself 
authorized  to  ask  by  what  right  they  held  the  land  which 
they  had  taken  possession  of,  and  to  deny  any  right  before 
he  had  received  an  answer.  All  that  they  possessed, 
lands,  rights,  privileges,  &c.,they  had  purchased  with  hard 
cash,  many  of  them  with  the  sacrifice  of  their  private 
fortunes ;  and,  unlike  the  colonists  of  the  south,  they  had 
never  received  the  most  trifling  assistance  from  the  go- 
vernment. Quite  independent,  as  well  of  the  sum 
which  they  had  at  first  paid  to  the  high  council  of  Ply- 
mouth ^for  the  letter  of  possession,  as  the  gold  and 
valuables  with  which  they  had  purchased  from  the 
Indian  chiefs  the  land  on  which  they  settled,  the  capital 
they  had  expended  on  the  transport  of  men  and  goods, 
between  the  years  1628  and  1630,  amounted  on  a  mode. 
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rate  calculation,  together  with  the  cattle  and  provisi 
til)  they  could  support  themselves,  building  materl 
amiQunirion,  and  weapons,  to  about  £20O,tK)0, 

As  regards  their  charter,  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  t 
they  had  overstepped  it  in  some  points,  and  in  others  I 
tilled  up  the  gaps,  according  to  circumstances,  so  as  tti 
it  for  a  constitution  planned  on  the  spot.  But  th 
matters  were  in  part  unimportant,  or  unconnected  v 
the  royal  government.  Above  all,  the  position  of  the 
lonyto  the  mother  country  was  so  il]-de>ined,and  fouui 
on  such  obscure  ideas,  that  they  might  well  claim  ind 
gence  for  not  having  abode  by  the  strict  letter  of 
law.  From  the  propositions  and  conduct  of  Lords  i: 
and  Brooke  in  regard  to  Connecticut,  it  is  clear  t 
they  also  held  themselves  justified  in  taking  on  t 
constitution  which  best  pleased  them.  For  a  long  ti 
the  settlers  of  Newhaven  did  not  think  about  proouri 
themselves  a  charter,  and  held  that  by  purchasing  i 
land  from  the  natives  they  had  established  their  right 
settle  in  the  wilderness,  and  to  manage  their  own  matte 
The  only  basis  on  which,  at  this  time,  the  doubt«  a 
justifications  of  the  Society  of  Massachusetts  could 
pose  was  the  fact,  that  their  charter  was  arranged 
11  corporation  which  should  have  its  seat  iu  Englai 
and  should  from  thence,  like  other  societies,  as  the  E 
Indian  for  instance,  manage  its  own  aSairs.  At  1 
transfer  of  this  corporation  to  the  colonies,  so:ne  doi 
had,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  arisen  respecting  t 
legality  of  it ;  but  the  jurists  who  were  consulted  h 
solved  these  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  society.  T 
matter  would  doubtless  have  worn  quite  another  loc 
if  this  had  at  once  been  protested  against.     But  by  t 
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entire  silence  with  which  the  government  saw  this  trans- 
fer, and  allowed  it  to  pass  for  five  years  unnoticed  ;  by  the 
assurance  of  the  royal  fitvour ;  and  finally,  by  the  aid  of 
the  state  council,  the  colonists  thought  themselves'  fully 
secured  in  their  rights.  That  they  still  fancied  they  had 
not  withdrawn  themselves  in  their  administration  from 
all  responsibility  to  the  king  and  council  of  state,  is 
shown  by  the  defence  which  they  sent  over  against  the 
complaints  brought  in  about  them.  It  was  the  convic- 
tion of  their  complete  right  which  made  them  now  so 
unshakeably  firm. 

Amidst  all  these  inward  and  outward  battles,  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  grew  rapidly  and  steadily; 
though  the  head  town  advanced  slowly,  owing  to  the 
impulse  to  press  onwards.  Even  in  1638  it  was,  accord- 
ing to  Josselyn,  an  English  traveller,  more  like  a  village 
than  a  town ;  but  that  it  had,  as  he  states,  only  twenty  to 
thirty  houses  must  be  an  error,  for  its  population  then 
amounted  from  two  to  three  thousand.* 

The  first  meeting-house,  which  was  at  the  same  time 
employed  as  town-house  and  court  of  justice,  soon  re- 
quired to  be  replaced  by  another,  which  was  built  solely 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  weekly  collection,  and  com- 
pleted in  the  year  1640.  Seven  years  before  this,  the 
lands  of  the  half  island,  which  had  not  been  taken 
possession  of,  were  divided  by  seven  men  elected  for  the 
purpose.  The  tendency  of  the  people  had  already  shown 
itself  in  a  very  striking  manner,  by  the  fireemen  having 
elected  as  dividers,  people  out  of  the  common  class  (natu- 

*'  It  if  probable  that  JoMeljn  wrote  thia  number,  and  that  a  cjpher  wai 
left  ont  in  the  printing;  but  in  the  new  edition,  in  the  collection  of  the 
Hiftorical  Society  of  MaMachuietts,  the  number  is  not  giren  in  Arabic 
characten,  bnt  is  written,  *'  twenty  or  thirty.*' 
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rally  also  freemen,  no  other  being  entitled  to  take  any 
office  whatever),  who  they  thought  would  look  more  to 
the  poor ;  but  it  is  not  less  characteristic  that  Cotton,  by 
representing  to  them  that  the  Lord  of  the  Israelites  had 
commanded  always  to  commit  this  to  the  elders,  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  make  another  election.  At  this  time 
a  market-place  was  also  formed;  the  first  merchant's 
shop  and  the  first  inn  were  established ;  to  which  last  a 
second  had  been  added  by  Josselyn's  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  thronging  of  strangers  thither.  But  these 
houses  were  subjected  to  the  most  severe  police  inspec- 
tion, licenses  being  only  granted  to  men  of  very  good 
name.  A  stranger  had  scarcely  entered  the  tap-room 
before  he  saw  himself  followed  by  an  official,  who  re- 
marked accurately  how  much  he  ate  and  drank,  and 
when  it  was  in  his  estimation  too  much,  forbade  the 
landlord  to  ^ve  him  more.  Dancing  was  forbidden  in 
inns  under  heavy  penalties ;  cards  and  dice  even  in  pri- 
vate families :  nay,  when  the  restoration  threatened  to 
bring  over  from  England  worldly  manners  and  modes 
of  living,  the  mere  possession  of  the  "  devil's  tools"  was 
punishable;  and  by  the  promise  of  one-half  of  the  rery 
heavy  fines,  servants  were  enticed  into  eaves-dropping 
and  informing  against  their  masters. 

With  the  same  inquisitorial  watchfulness  with  which 
the  authorities  allowed  no  heterodox  opinions  to  spring 
up,  did  they  look  severely  after  discipline  and  manners ; 
and,  in  companionship  with  their  ally  the  church,  forced 
a  way  into  the  most  secret  matters  of  domestic  life.  In 
no  case  did  they  wait  till  accusers  appeared  ;  on  mere 
hearsay,  offenders  were  summoned  before  court,  and  the 
■lightest  suspicion  justified  an  inquiütorial  prying  into 
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all  family  matters,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  court,  but 
also  of  any  magistrate.  Idleness  and  useless  roving 
about  were  severely  censured,  and  a  house  of  correction 
was  built  in  Boston,  before  even  the  first  church  was 
finished ;  a  pillory  was  never  wanting,  and  a  whipping- 
post was  a  necessary  appendage  to  every  church,  and 
was  placed  not  far  from  the  door,  as  a  warning  to  every- 
body. Though  heavy  ofiences  were  best  punished  in 
this  way,  they  had  more  difficulty  in  dealing  with  their 
secret  foes — vanity  and  worldliness — which  threatened 
to  undermine  religion.  The  stem  fathers  of  Massachu- 
setts soon  found  it  necessary  to  tax  with  the  severest 
sumptuary  laws  the  desire  for  finery  which  was  rapidly 
gaining  ground,  and  to  beg  all  their  pastors  to  warn 
the  weak  daughters  of  Eve  against  the  precipice ;  but 
Winthrop  was  obliged  to  confess  with  a  sigh,  that  the 
wives  of  ,the  elders  led  the  van  with  their  bad  example. 
The  fi'equent  repetition  of  these  sumptuary  laws  shows 
how  little  they  were  regarded.  The  corruption  spread 
incessantly ;  so  that  when  the  dangers  which  threatened 
the  liberties  of  the  colonists  began  to  gain  ground,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  land,  full  of  fear  of  God's  threatening 
anger,  endeavoured,  in  their  wiseacre  piety,  to  find  out 
what  sins  could  have  raised  up  this  wrath  against 
them,  they  reckoned,  among  the  eleven  causes  which 
they  had  detected,  **  extravagance  in  finery,  new  strange 
fashions,  naked  arms  and  bosoms,  superfluous  bows  and 
ribbons  in  the  hair  and  clothes,  &c.,''  in  which  they  left 
it  to  the  court  to  punish  the  offenders  at  discretion. 

The  manners  were,  in  other  respects,  as  simple  as  they 
could  be  in  any  commonweal  consisting  of  such  varied  ele- 
ments.    Families  of  station  lived  in  the  closest  privacy ; 
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and  active  energy  for  work  could  alone  secure  to  the 
under  classes  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  two  sexes 
were  separated  by  the  strictest  ideas  of  propriety,  and 
where  this  was  insufficient  the  law  interfered. 

JoBselyn  tells  us  of  a  law  which  punished  with  fine  or 
corporal  punishment  kissing  a  woman  in  the  street, 
though  only  as  a  salute.  We  cannot  discover  this  law ; 
but,  as  the  offences  against  good  manners  were  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  assistants,  it  is  very  probable  that 
this  punishment  was  inflicted  during  bis  stay  in  Boston. 
Married  emigrants,  who  did  not  bring  their  better-halves 
with  them,  were  sent  hack  without  ceremony  by  the  first 
ship,  unless  they  could  justifjr  themselves  satisfactorily 
and  offer  security  for  their  good  behaviour.  A  glance  at 
their  laws,  in  the  next  chapter,  will  show  that  they  pun- 
ished adultery  with  death,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses. 
As  at  the  beginning  the  unreasonable  severity  of  this 
law  met  with  some  opposition  among  the  deputies,  the 
organs  of  the  people,  those  who  sinned  in  this  way 
escaped,  till  the  year  1637,  with  bodily  punishment, 
heavy  penalties,  and  banishment  for  life ;  but  when,  in 
this  year,  the  law  was  fairly  pnblished,  it  acquired  full 
force,  and  many  were  executed  in  pursuance  of  it. 

One  of  the  highest  military  personages  in  Massachn- 
aetts,  the  above-named  Captain  Underbill,  a  warrior  of 
merit  and  experience,  excessively  annoyed  the  court  and 
public  of  Boston,  in  spite  of  his  being  a  member  of  the 
church.  He  had  taken  part  in  the  Antinomistic  affairs, 
had  been  deprived  of  his  burgesship,  as  a  blamer  of  the 
government  and  clergy,  and  been  disarmed  with  the 
others.  In  order  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  leaders 
of  the  commonweal,  he  had  made  a  sort  of  recantation ; 
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bat,  in  the  following  year,  a  complaint  was  made  before 
the  court  that,  in  his  private  conversation,  he  still  called 
them  scribes  and  pharisees,  and  how  he  related  that  he 
had  lain  five  years  in  the  bonds  of  the  law,  and  had 
never  been  able  to  receive  any  assurance  of  salvation, 
until,  all  at  once,  precisely  as  he  was  smoking  a  pipe  of 
tobacco,  the  Holy  Ghost  came  unto  him  with  such  deci- 
sive promises  of  free  grace,'and  with  such  joy  and  assur- 
ance, that  he  had  since  then  never  doubted  that  he  was 
in  a  state  of  salvation,  even  should  he  again  fall  into  sin. 
His  accuser  was  a  poor  woman  whom  he  had  wished  to 
seduce  into  his  errors  ;  for  a  system  of  accusation,  des« 
tractive  to  all  morality,  was  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment with  such  determination,  that  any  one  who  heard 
another  utter  an  oath,  and  did  not  inform  against  him, 
was  obliged  to  share  his  punishment.  Underbill  rebutted 
this  accusation  and  sought  to  defend  himself,  but  he 
was  unfortunate  enough,  while  doing  so,  to  show  his 
Antinomistic  opinions,  and  in  some  degree  to  recall  his 
recantation ;   whereupon   banishment  was  pronounced 
against  him.     On  the  following  Sunday  he  addressed 
the  brethren,  and   sought   to  prove  that  the  breaking 
through  of  grace  might  as  easily  have  taken  place  with 
him  while  he  was  enjoying  tobacco,  which  is  a  created 
thing,  that  is  in  the  midst  of  earthly  enjoyment,  as  Paul 
when  persecuting  the  Lord's  anointed. 

He  could  not  at  first  be  convicted  of  an  immoral  life, 
of  which  he  had  been  accused  ;  and  they  were  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  a  public  warning,  as  a  prelude 
to  excommunication.  He  went  as  a  banished  man  to 
Piscataqua,  where  he  attained  great  honour  on  account 
of  his  warlike  name ;  nay,  he  was  chosen  governor  there 
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might  many  a  pious  heart,  among  the  "  holy,"  send 
forth  to  heaven  the  prayer, — *'  I  thank  thee  that  I  am 
not  as  this  man !  "     He  laid  ^*  before  the  church  all  his 
temptations,  his  struggles,  his  despair,  and  the  whole 
series  of  his  crimes ;  how  the  evil  one  had  gotten  power 
over  him,  and  had  him  quite  in  his  hands  since  the  com- 
munity of  the  holy  drove  him  forth ;"  also  the  more  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  his  immoral  connexions  :  ^'  how 
she  had  resisted  him  six  months,  until  he  gained  her 
over  by  assuring  her  that,  once  certain  of  grace,  he 
could  not  be  deprived  of  it  again,  &c."    **  He  spake 
well,"  says  an  eye-witness,  **  except  that  his  voice  was 
broken  by  his  *  blubbering ;"' of  course,  all  cried  and 
groaned  with  the  contrite  sinner.     His  urgent  request, 
that  the  church  would  again  tear  him  from  the  claws  of 
Satan  and  receive  him  back,  was  granted  by  removing 
the  ban.   The  day  after,  he  repeated  the  same  unworthy 
scene  before  the  court  of  assistants,  whereby  he  gained 
the  removal  of  the  banishment,  but  not  his  burgesship. 

All  these  public  humiliations  did  not,  in  the  opinions 
of  that  day,  in  any  way  prejudice  his  civic  honour.  He 
did  not  remain  much  longer  in  Massachusetts,  but 
during  the  whole  of  his  later  life,  in  Connecticut  and 
New  York,  we  see  him  clothed  with  honours  and  autho- 
rity, or  in  honourable  employments.  Whether  he  was  a 
hypocrite  or  a  fanatic  is  difficult  to  decide,  and  is  indif- 
ferent here ;  for  the  repulsive  affair  we  have  related  is 
only  of  importance  from  its  being  so  characteristic  of  the 
time  and  place. 

A  society  which  finds  a  certain  satisfaction  in  the 
moral  abasement  of  one  of  its  members,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  possessed  of  a  sound  spirit ;  on  the  other  hand, 


it  cannot  enrpriee  us  that,  with  the  great  uniformity  of 
life,  and  the  distance  from  the  charms  of  the  world  in 
which  men  lived,  nature  ehould  seek  to  revenge  herself 
and  allow  them  to  enjoy,  with  a  kind  of  profligacy,  reli- 
giouB  excitement  and  theological  amasements,  as  the 
only  ones  which  tbey  could  have.  The  wilderness  which 
lay  around  them  naturally  filled  their  minds  with  gloomy 
pictures.  Years  passed  away  ere  the  first  settlers  could 
lay  themselves  down  to  sleep  without  hearing,  in  the 
stillness  of  night,  the  liowl  of  the  wolf  ring  throagh  the 
woods,  and  still  more  frequently  were  they  startled  by 
the  hideous  yell  of  the  Indians.  Such  "  Satan's  work" 
must  have  made  them  yearn  doubly  after  a  continuous 
ioterconrse  with  Ood.  Church-going  twice  or  thrice  on 
the  Sabbath,  lectures  twice  or  thrice  a  week  in  the 
evenings,  were,  besides  the  regular  devotions,  moroiog 
and  evening,  the  only  relaxation  for  the  women  from 
their  household  labours ;  a  sermon,  or  religious  lecture, 
was,  at  that  distance  from  all  the  "  book<fitir  "  or  society 
could  have  offered  them  in  Europe,  their  sole  spiritual 
support ;  thereto  may  be  added,  that  a  r^ular  visit  to 
the  holy  assemblies  appeared  to  them  as  a  command — a 
condition  indispensable  to  salvation ;  and  they  had  the 
intaught  conviction  tliat  the  prayer  of  many  was  of  more 
avail  than  that  of  individuals.  Besides  this,Bermons,  and 
especially  the  lectures,  offered  some  food  for  curiosity  ; 
for  the  most  various  subjects  were  treated  of  in  them, 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  topic  of  the  day  which  escaped 
being  used  often  in  arbitrary  connexion  with  some  text 
from  the  Bible. 

Cotton  was  parücularly  «ell  stored  with  snch  refer- 
ences, and  was  withal  a  great  favourite  among  the 
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women ;  but  we  doubt  if  his  subjects  would  always  suit 

the  taste  of  our  time.    Thus,  for  instance,  the     , 

unhappy  Anna  Hutchinson  was  delivered,  in 
Acquidneck,  of  a  monster ;  which  no  one  can  consider 
very  incompatible  with  her  disordered  state,  the  theolo- 
gical combats  she  had  gone  through,  and  her  passage 
through  the  wilderness.  When  the  news  came  to  Boston 
there  reigned  a  holy  joy  among  her  opponents,  not  over 
the  misfortune  of  the  fallen  sister,  but  only  that  God 
had  manifested  his  opinion  of  her  so  open  and  clearly. 
Even  her  friends  were  confused ;  and  Cotton,  who,  as 
we  know  had  long  given  up  the  Antinomistic  dream^ 
ress,  chose  this  unfortunate  birth  for  the  subject  of  one 
of  his  lectures,  and,  in  the  presence  of  a  troop  of  women 
and  maidens,  ^*  dissected,"  with  the  disgusting  circum* 
stantiality  of  a  medical  essay,  the  unearthly  formation  of 
this  unhappy  monster;  and,  retracing  it  to  its  origin, 
represented  it  as  the  image  of  her  errors,  and  saw  these 
symbolized  in  it.  The  sermons  for  and  against  veils 
have  been  already  mentioned;  besides  this,  there  was  not 
a  public  act,  not  an  order  from  the  government,  which 
was  not  immediately  followed  by  an  *' explanation." 
Cotton's  pieces  of  elocution  were,  in  particular,  full  of 
political  references,  and  his  opinions  had  equal  weight 
in  state  and  domestic  matters. 

But,  however  willing  men  might  be  to  let  themselves 
be  led  by  church  and  preacher,  the  free-given  word, 
his  own  researches  into  it,  compelled  every  thinking 
man,  who  had  a  conscience,  to  bring  his  inward  life  into 
harmony  with  what  is  commanded  in  it ;  and  here  was 
struck  many  a  false  note,  and  a  constant  brooding  and 
thinking  engendered,  as  to  what  was  to  be  struck  out  as 
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sinful,  or  leading  to  sin :  hence  the  external  expositions 
of  the  puritans,  and  their  rejection  of  things  which 
appeared  to  the  nuprejudiced  harmless  and  innocent. 
In  ETi^ihTid.  where  the  powerful  counterpoise  of  a  natn- 
her  who  thought  ditfereiitly,  bent  down  tbe  scale,  they 
could  not  abandon  tliGiusclves  so  iindUturbed,  at  least 
not  so  lastingly,  to  tliis  self-willed  conscientiousness; 
but  in  America  they  had,  as  lords  of  the  wilderness,  an 
unbounded  field.  Winthrop  in  particular,  an  honest 
searcher  of  the  Gospel,  but  of  narrow  views,  was  in- 
clined to  religious  and  moral  scruples.  He  had  scarcely 
arrived  in  the  New  World  before  he  abolished  at  his 
table  tbe  well-known  English  custom  of  taking  wine 
with  one  another;  and  displayed  such  zeal  against  this 
vain,  worldly  custom,  "for  which  there  was  neither  autho- 
rity nor  command,"  that  it  was  not  without  influence. 
But  this  was  not  enough  for  bim  :  he  had  happily  con- 
vinced the  greater  part  of  the  leaders ;  the  led  must  fol- 
low without  conviction.  Sine  years  after,  lie  had,  by 
dint  incessantly  waging  war,  brought  it  so  far,  that  a 
law  was  passed  against  this  custom  in  tbe  general  as- 
sembly. 

A  similar  hatred  raged  among  the  puritans  against 
the  custom  of  wearing  long  hair;  and  here  tbe  Scrip- 
lures  seemed  to  otfcr  them  an  irresistible  argument,  in 
the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul,  "  that  it  is  dishonoar 
to  a  man  when  he  showeth  long  hair.'"  When  Henry 
Vane  returned  to  England,  from  his  journey  on  the 
Continent,  he  at  once  iiad  his  long,  fasbionablc  hair  cut 
off,  as  a  sign  of  his  opinions,  and  for  so  doing  received  a 
congratulatory  writing  on  such  a  step ;  but  yet,  in  his 
time,  short  or  long  hair  seem  to  have  been  no  very  sare 
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sign  of  religious  opinions;  for  we  find  among  the  fathers 
of  New  England,  as  for  instance  Winthrop  himself,  and 
Edward  Winslow,  drawn,  in  pictures  of  this  date,  with 
tolerably  long  waving  hair ;  but,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  century,  when  the  most  obstinate  zealots  saw  their 
cause  crowned  with  triumph,  and  saw  therein  an  open 
ratification  from  the  Lord,  the  absurd  religious  caprice 
of  minutely  examining  the  words  of  Scripture  seems 
to  have  reached  its  height.     In  1649,  the  year  after 
Winthrop's  death,  we  find  Endecott,  with  the  whole 
staff  of  the  government,  forming  an  association  against 
the  ^'unmanly  and  uncivilized  fashion  of  long  hair, 
which  is    contrary  to   the    precept    of    God*s  word, 
which  corrupts  good  manners,  and  injures  modest  and 
earnest  people."  In  order  to  prove  their  innocence,  they 
all  signed  a  writing,  in  which  the  clergy  are  especially 
conjured  not  to  tolerate  any  longer  such  bad  customs 
among  members  of  their  church  ;  but  many  preachers 
had  already,  of  their  own  accord,  gone  so  far  that  a  new 
rousing-up  was  scarcely  necessary ;  but  when,  after  the 
restoration,  the  fashion  of  wigs  made  its  way  gradually, 
from  England  thither,  the  pious  man  who  in  other  re- 
spects displayed,  in  many  features  of  his  life,  not  only  the 
fulness  of  Christian  love,  but  also  a^  clear  and  powerful 
judgment,  broke  out  into  a  kind  of  ** blessed  fury!" 
which  sought  an  outlet  in  all  ways,  not  only  in  the 
pulpit,  but  even  in  common  life.    He  was  especially 
hurt  by  even  clergymen  beginning  ^  to  twine  their  hair 
into  debaucheries  of  this  kind,"  and  referred  all  the 
troubles  of  the  land,  nay,  even  the  Indian  wars,  to  this 
corruption  of  manners. 

In  the  same  way  his  wmth  fell  upon  tobacco  smok- 
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ing,  which  was  at  an  earlier  period  called  tobacco  drink- 
ing. At  the  very  commencement  the  authorities  de- 
clared themselves  against  it,  and  had  set  punishments 
on  the  immoderate  and  improvident  misuse  of  it,  and 
then  on  the  use  of  it.  The  smoke  thereof  was  compared, 
by  pious  zealots,  to  the  smoke  of  the  puddles  of  hell ; 
but  when  some  dei^men  began  to  find  flarour  in  a 
whiff,  they  contrived  to  have  the  tobacco  ^  set  at  large  ;** 
but  this  did  not  prevent  honest  Elliott  from  letting  loose 
his  fury  in  sermons  and  conversation  against  **  Christians 
making  themselves  slaves  to  this  noxious  weed,  and  stu- 
pifying  themselves:"  only  at  the  end  of  his  life  did  he 
give  up  both  attempts,  exclaiming,  with  a  sigh,  that  "the 
lust  was  not  to  be  vanquished  " 

But  nothing  more  roused  the  ire  of  the  puritans  than 
that  remnant  of  popery,  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  nay,  even 
the  very  name,  in  any  other  than  its  material  import. 
Once,  when  Winthrop  was  returning  from  a  visit  to 
Plymouth,  he  came  upon  a  place  which  John  Hewes, 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Scituate,  had  called  "  Hewes* 
Cross,"  and  at  which  the  Brownists,  it  appears,  had  taken 
an  offence ;  but  Winthrop  took  the  liberty  of  naming  it 
"  Hewes'  Folly,"  in  order  that  posterity  might  not  think 
that  the  popish  creed  had  first  been  planted  there.  £n- 
decott's  daring,  in  cutting  the  cross  out  of  the  royal  flag, 
was  considerably  more  impolitic  and  over-hasty,  but  was 
so  completely  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  puritans, 
that  he  gave  the  fathers  of  Massachusetts  the  opportu- 
nity of  quite  omitting  it  in  future,  and  of  thinking  about 
substituting  some  other  royal  sign,  as  the  red  and  white 
rose. 

It  was  likewise  sinful  to  call  Sunday  by  its  heathenish 
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name,  instead  of  Sabbath,  or  the  Lord's  Day,  and  the 
clergy  exerted  their  zeal  against  it.  In  the  same  spirit 
the  names  of  the  months,  and  days  of  the  week,  were 
abolished,  and  indicated,  in  the  clumsiest  manner,  by 
mere  numbers.*  It  will  readily  be  belieyed  that  the 
heathenish  or  popish  festivals,  as  Easter,  Christmas,  &c., 
were  not  acknowledged ;  nay,  the  celebration  of  the 
latter,  so  much  loved  in  England  and  Qermany,  was  at 
length  forbidden  by  a  formal  command,  and  the  offen- 
ders were  fined.  A  shopkeeper  was  accordingly  com- 
pelled to  sell  on  this  day,  against  his  conscience,  and  a 
workman  to  work ;  it  was  also  forbidden  to  speak  of  the 
saints  in  any  other  way  than  as  they  are  found  in  the 
history  and  letters  of  the  apostles.  Placing  St.  before 
the  names,  as  St.  Peter,  was  rejected  as  popish,  and 
they  went  so  far  as  to  omit  it  where  it  had  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  names  of  places,  as  in  the  names  of  the 
islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Christopher,  which  were 
called  now  simply  Thomas,  Christopher  Island;  and 
"  why  not,"  they  asked, ''  as  well  of  the  patriarchs,  the 
holy  Abraham,  the  holy  Isaac  ?" 

While  they  were  now  so  anxiously  occupied  in  avoid- 
ing everything  sinful,  they  thought  they  had  a  good 
right  to  consider  themselves  and  their  purified  commu- 
nity, like  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  days  of  yore,  the 
favourite  servants  of  God.  In  great  thmgs,  as  in  small, 
they  were  occupied  in  explaining  every  occurrence  after 
their  own  preconceived  convictions. 

In  the  most  minute  occurrences  and  events  they  strove 
to  recognize  the  finger  of  the  Lord,  and  by  obscure 

•  Thej  Mon  left  thii  off,  pzobably  from  a  wish  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Quakers,  who  took  up  this  habit. 
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meditstion  to  find  oat  reasons  for  the  wise  acts  of  the 
Almighty.  Many  features  of  this  kind  have  something 
ansp^d^ably  comic  in  their  frankness  and  fiiTolity ;  thns, 
for  instance,  Winthrop,  with  perfect  seriousness,  tells  us 
that  **  his  son  had  stored  up  in  a  room,  where  com  was 
also  kept,  a  g^eat  many  books,  and,  among  others,  one 
in  whidi  a  Greek  Testament,  the  Psalms,  and  a  Common 
Prayer-book  jwere  bound  up  together,  and  how  he  bad 
one  day  found  that  the  latter  had  been  quite  guRwed 
away  by  mice,  whilst  the  two  other  parts,  with  the  other 
books,  were  untouched.'' 

Winthrop's  whole  diary  teems  with  traces  of  such 
pious  and  egotistical  false  wisdom.  It  is  permitted  and 
right  to  seek  to  understand  the  ways  of  Providence ;  to 
clear  their  darkness  with  the  light  of  our  reason,  so  far 
as  this  reaches,  and  with  believing  and  adoring  heart  to 
receive  the  doctrines  and  warnings  which  the  most  un- 
important occurrences  of  the  day  announce  as  clearly  as 
the  fate  of  worlds;  but  let  man  take  heed  against  falling 
into  that  pious  .selfishness,  in  which  he  at  once  makes 
himself  the  central  point  of  creation,  and  other  men  his 
tools  for  external  matters,  as  for  salvation.  But  as  the 
arrangement  of  the  world  must  be  subordinate  to  the 
word  of  Grod,  the  puritans  did  not  doubt  that  the  Lord 
had  himself  paved  to  them,  the  spreaders  of  that  word 
in  all  its  purity,  the  way  into  the  wilderness,  by  having 
sent  his  pestilence  to  sweep  away  the  natives  in  thou- 
sands, as  he  had  once,  in  ancient  days,  expelled  the  hea- 
thens to  make  room  for  his  people.  In  the  same  spirit 
they  gave  thanks  for  the  death  of  Mason,  the  enemy  of 
the  colony,  as  for  a  fiaivour.  We  have  previously  men- 
tioned the  manner  in  which  the  unfortunate  confinement 
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of  Anna  Hutchinson  was  received.  Her  fearfal  death 
was  regarded  as  a  just  punishment  of  Grod,for  her  fall- 
ing-off  from  them.  Winthrop  has  a  long  register  of  ex- 
amples, how  all  those  who  had  striven  against  them,  the 
elect  of  Ood,  nay,  only  spoken  against  them,  had  been 
punished  by  his  hand.  The  historical  works  of  that 
period  are  full  of  examples  of  the  visible  action  of  God's 
rights  on  the  march  of  events,  in  the  chastisement  of 
sinners,  especially  sabbath-breakers,  and  in  protecting 
his  servants  from  mischances.  Accustomed  not  only  to 
point  out  the  dispensation  of  Providence,  in  all  outward 
events,  but  also  to  recognize  in  them  his  anger  or  mercy, 
they  were  unwearied  in  humiliating  themselves  before 
the  irritated  Jehovah,  by  setting  public  days  of  fast  and 
penance ;  or  acknowledging  his  grace  by  festivals  and 
thanksgiving ;  and  this  did  not  occur  merely  in  their  own 
matters :  they  always  took  up  the  cause  of  their  perse- 
cuted and  struggling  brethren  in  Germany  and  France, 
just  as  we  see  them,  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
thirty  years*  war,  aid  the  German  protestants  by  zealous 
and  frequent  publicly-appointed  prayers. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


PADBE     IM     TBB     BHIQRATIOl«. —  CODE     OP     LAWB     AND 

HKTUOD  OP  ADMINISTXBIIIQ    JCSTICS. DEVELOPMENT 

OF   THE   C0K8TITUT10M. —  lft40   TO    1646. 

Im  1640,  ft  eomplete  ceaeatioD  took  place  in  the  emigra- 
tion to  New  England.  The  long  parliament  was  assem- 
bled, and  religious  peraecation,  the  principal  source  of 
its  population,  had  ceased  in  the  mother  conntr;.  The 
first  effects  of  this  sudden  change  were  very  disquieting 
for  the  settlers.  All  prori«ons,  of  which  moreover  a 
great  qusatitj  were  this  year  sent  out  from  England, 
sank  to  one^half,  nay,  one-tbird  of  their  price.  The 
worth  of  cattle  fell  in  such  a  manner  that  a  milch-cow, 
which  at  an  earlier  date  would  have  fetched  £36  to  £30, 
now  scarcely  brought  £6,  A  want  of  ready  money 
ensued,  so  that  many  families  well  to-do  saw  themselves 
suddenly  plunged  into  poverty.  Before  this,  corn  and 
fars,  especially  beaver,  had  been  used  by  order  of  the 
government  as  a  medium  of  payment,  but  the  former 
had  lost  its  worth  and  the  sellers  hesitated  to  take  it ; 
the  latter  was  in  this  year  scarcely  to  be  bad.  A  tem- 
porary embarrassment  ensued.  In  New  England,  fifty 
towns  and  villages  were  inhabited  by  Englishmen ; 
from   thirty  to   forty  churches   had   been   founded   by 
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them ;  several  forts  and  small  castles  built,  and  tbey 
soon   showed  a  disposition  to  press  farther  on,  and  send 
colonies  to  Long  Island  and  Delaware.     The  number 
of  emigrants  for  1642  is  given  at  twenty-one  thousand 
two  hundred  persons,  that  is  about  four  thousand  fami- 
lies, who  came  over  in  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
ships.     Not  less  than  seventy-seven  clergymen,  driven 
from  the  mother  country  for  non-conformity,  were  at 
this  time  resident  in  New  England,  and  many  returned 
in    1(141,  when  a   more   favourable  prospect  seemed 
to  open  to  them,  for  America  was  to  those  who  came 
later  nothing  more  than  an  asylum  from  persecution. 
The  pettiest  common  in  their  father-land  seemed  pre- 
ferable to  the  struggle  and  self-denial  of  the  wilderness. 
Others  again   had  already   translated  their  affections 
from  the  thankless  soil  of  New  England  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  a  lovely  climate  and  productive  region 
promised  to  reward  their  toils  better,  and  among  them 
were  some  of  the  first  undertakers,  as  Humphrey,  who 
had  probably  been  set  against  the  land  by  several  pecu- 
niary losses  and  some    dishonourable   family   events, 
which  the  court  had,  in  its  inquisitorial  manner,  brought 
out  into  revolting  publicity.     But  at  the  head  of  the 
West  Indian  undertaking  stood  Lords  Say,  Seal,  and 
Brooke,  who  seem  to  have  never  been  very  much  in 
earnest  with  their  New  England  plans.    On  the  other 
hand,  some  others,  and  above  all  Winthrop,  made  it  a 
matter  of  conscience  and  religion  to  stand  by  New  Eng- 
land.   The  more  sacrifices  it  cost  them,  the  dearer  it 
became ;  it  was  the  Canaan  which  the  Lord  had  assigned 
to  his  chosen  people ;  and  now  to  leave  it,  on  account  of 
worldly  advantages,  seemed  to  them  not  only  unmanly^ 
but  even  sinful.     Winthrop  was  unwearied  in  showing 
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bow  pnnishcient  had  punned  those  who  had  so  »elGsbly 
and  faint-heartedly  given  up  New  England.  The  Lords 
iiad  completely  failed  in  their  Vu'eat  Indian  plans.  The 
Spaniarde  broke  into  the  island,  and  they  lost  enormoua 
BUms.  Misfortune  af^r  misfortune  fell  on  Humphrey. 
Of  those  who  went  back  to  New  England,  some  were 
punished  at  sea  by  violent  storms,  which  were  not  allayed 
**  till  tbey  had  bombled  themselves  before  the  Lord, 
and  acknowledged  that  God's  hand  had  punished  them 
justly  for  having  spoken  ill  of  thb  good  land,  and  the 
Lord's  people  in  it;"  and  even  this  did  not  sufficiently 
atone  for  their  heavy  sin.  Others  fell  into  greater  dis- 
tress than  they  bad  sought  to  avoid.  Thus  the  un- 
speakably proud  conviction,  that  in  all  the  counter- 
workings  of  man,  they  were  the  fondlings  of  God,  helped 
them  through  every  adversity. 

Meanwhile,  the  difficulty  of  supporting  themselves 
which  now  ensaed,  first  really  woke  op  the  people  to 
industry  and  activity.  There  was  scarcely  one  of  the 
second  set  of  emigrants  who  did  not  find  himself  sen- 
sibly deceived  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  first 
comers,  full  of  hopes  after  their  long  voyage,  carried 
away  by  their  early  impressions,  bad  painted  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  land  in  the  most  glowing  colours.  Be 
it  remembered  that  the  Society  of  Massachusetts,  as  en- 
couragement to  the  accession  of  members,  promised  two 
hundred  acres  to  every  one  who  paid  in  £öO,  a  sum  for 
the  interest  of  which  they  could  have  bought  two  thou- 
sand, when  they  came  to  know  the  land  better.*     A 

*  A  littla  IbIw,  tiro  m  three  penea  were  pud  Tor  an  acre,  and  witfa  (he 
Riiin  mentioned  aboie.  ■  whole  prorhice  might  have  been  bought.  In 
ITIf,  ■  locietj  bought  in  thii  part  of  the  world  fi*e  hundred  Ihouinnd 
■ciea  for  about  £  100. 
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short  experience  taught  the  settlers  that  their  cultivated 
land  was  scarcely  worth  as  much  money  or  labour  as 
they  had  expended  on  it.  So  long  as  thousands  after 
thousands  poured  in,  the  products  of  New  England 
scarcely  sufficed  to  support  them.  But  now  the  number 
of  the  consumers  was  suddenly  limited,  and  they  could 
not  afford  to  pay  for  the  wares  of  the  mother  country. 
They  began  to  prepare  cotton,  which  they  got  at  a  mo- 
derate price  from  West  India,  and  to  plant  flax  and 
hemp,  which  they  used  for  domestic  purposes.  They 
also  applied  themselves  actively  to  commerce ;  the  fields 
and  houses  had  been  cared  for,  and  they  found  time  to 
saw  planks  for  export,  and  prepare  hoops,  shingles,  and 
hams.  Of  their  ship-building  we  have  already  spoken ; 
as  encouragement,  the  government  remitted  military 
exercise  to  every  one  occupied  in  it.  The  same  favour  was 
granted  to  fishers  during  the  time  of  the  taking  of  stock- 
fish and  perch ;  and  those  who  made  a  trade  of  taking, 
preparing,  and  exporting  fish,  were  freed  from  taxes  and 
imposts.  The  settlers  had  hitherto,  in  imitation  of  the 
natives,  manured  their  fields  with  fish.  But  now  a  fine 
was  imposed  on  using  either  stock-fish  or  perch  for  this 
purpose.  All  these  measures  had  such  a  good  effect, 
that  in  1641,  three  hundred  thousand  dried  stock-fish 
were  brought  to  market. 

At  the  same  time  the  colonists,  looking  at  the  altered 
state  of  things  in  the  mother  country,  did  not  neglect 
to  secure  themselves  all  advantages.  They  used,  indeed, 
with  great  characteristic  moderation,  the  preponderance 
which  their  friends  and  patrons  had  gained  in  parlia- 
ment. For  when  a  hint  came  from  England 
that  the  time  had  now  come  when  they  could, 
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perhaps,  receive  unusail  &Totir  from  parliument,  they, 
sfler  mftture  reflection,  gave  up  this  advantage,  because, 
if  they  had  put  themselves  ander  its  protection,  they 
must  have  submitted  to  the  laws  which  it  might  impose 
on  them,  a  thing  likely  to  end  to  their  prejudice.  But 
in  order  to  administer  properly  their  affairs,  and  espe- 
cially to  calm  their  creditors  by  a  true  representation  of 
the  state  of  matters,  tbey  resolved  upon  sending  agents 
thither,  and  accordingly  a  merchant  of  Boston,  called 
Hibbins,  and  two  preachers,  taken  from  th»r  churches, 
were  chosen.  One  of  the  latter  was  Weide,  a  narrow, 
bigotted  zealot,  who,  as  his  colleague  Elliot  remained, 
could  very  well  be  spared  fh>m  home ;  the  other  was 
Hugo  Peters,  of  notorious  memory,  who  thus  went  to 
his  &te,  and  never  returned  to  New  England. 

It  cannot  astonbh  us  to  find  the  clergymen  of  the 
colony  thus  made  use  of  in  worldly  matters,  so  long  as 
the  administration  under  the  first  charter  lasted,  that 
is,  during  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we 
see  them  interfering  in  all  civic  and  state  matters ; 
men  taking  their  opinion  sometimea  for  counsel,  some- 
times for  decision.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  the  first 
instance  where  they  were  formally,  naturally  in  ac- 
cordance with  their,  perhaps,  unexpressed  wishes,  taken 
away  from  their  commnnities,  and  employed  to  nego- 
ciate  public  matters. 

Hugo  Peters  had  long  conducted  all  the  trade  of 
Salem  with  as  much  activity  as  skill,  and  bad  showed 
not  less  zeal  for  the  worldly  advantages  of  his  commu- 
nity, than  for  the  welfare  of  their  souls.  He  was  a  man 
of  ruJe  mind  and  coarse  judgment,  and  not  even  pos- 
sessed of  that  scholastic  learning  which  was  peculiar  to 
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the  most  common  theologians  of  his  day.  Yet  his  an- 
tiring  activity  and  energetic  sagacity,  which  showed  him 
at  once  how  to  seize  the  right  means,  sacceeded  in 
enabling  him  to  reach  the  goal,  and  to  gain  an  impor- 
tant influence  wherever  he  lived  and  moved.  When  a 
young  man,  in  England,  he  had,  by  means  of  his  restless 
zeal,  a  stentorian  voice»  and  a  certain  abrupt,  direct 
kind  of  eloquence,  which  resulted  in  common  sense  de- 
lineations intelligible  to  every  one,  won  the  name  of  a 
powerful  preacher,  and  on  all  sides,  among  his  brethren, 
that  of  a  warm  Christian,  owing  to  his  orthodox  zeal 
and  blind  hatred  of  heretics.  In  Salem,  where  he  suc- 
ceeded Roger  Williams,  whose  followers  he  excommu- 
nicated without  further  ceremony,  he  had  in  a  short 
time  won  for  the  church  a  hundred  'and  fifty  new 
members.  But  they  were  to  believe  without  much  pon- 
dering and  brooding ;  belief  and  work  were  his  watch- 
word. He,  therefore,  with  one  blow,  abolished  all  lec- 
tures and  edifying  assemblies  held  on  other  days  than 
Sundays,  as  they  took  up  too  much  time,  and,  instead 
thereof,  directed  the  minds  of  his  parishioners  towards 
trade  and  fishing ;  his  personal  influence  was  enormous, 
and  scarcely  less  than  that  of  Cotton,  though  of  quite  a 
different  character.  For,  whilst  the  former  roused  to 
contemplativeness,  the  latter,  by  his  fire,  carried  men 
into  the  active  world.  Long  after  he  had  left  them,  the 
Salemers  loved  to  think  of  the  long,  lean  form,  and 
fiery  zeal  of  their  pastor«  He  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
converting  the  Indians ;  they  were  in  his  eyes  a  brood  of 
Satan's,  from  which  the  earth  was  to  be  purified ;  and 
although  he  allowed  himself  to  be  employed  as  agent 
by  the  society  formed  for  this  purpose,  he  was  not  to  be 
moved  to  give  a  penny  from  his  purse. 
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His  mde  energies,  his  restless  endurance,  made  him 
dear  to  Cromwell,  who  knew  well  how  to  choose  his 
tools,  and  the  dictator  gare  him  employment  both  in 
praying  and  fighting.  In  Ireland  he  vietorioasly  led  a 
brigade  under  the  command  of  the  great  general,  whom 
he  also  served  as  chaplain ;  and  his  task  was  by  preach- 
ing to  work  on  men's  minds,  and  so  prepare  the  way  for 
the  execution  of  the  king,  and  the  overturning  of  every 
existing  thing.  Daring  the  period  when  the  unhappy 
monarch  was  compelled  to  attend  the  service  of  a  reli- 
gious sect  which  he  detested,  the  other  managed  to  tor- 
ture him  by  the  coarseness  of  his  Scripture  allusions, 
and  an  impudent  republicanism,  which  made  him  ap- 
pear more  hateful  to  the  royalists  than  Knox  to  the 
friends  of  the  similarly  circumstanced  Mary,  because  he 
had  not  the  plea  of  blind  fanaticism.*  After  the  execution 
he  dwelt  in  Whitehall,  in  Laud*s  state  rooms,  and  the  par- 
liament presented  him  with  the  library  of  the  unlucky 
prelate.  His  patron  made  him  prover  of  those  capable 
of  preaching,  and  reviser  of  the  laws.  In  the  spirit  of 
some  modems  of  our  time,  he  proposed  the  annihilation 
of  all  existing  laws,  and  that  all  our  old  documents 
should  be  burnt,  as  they  were  documents  of  tyranny, 
and  then  to  begin  anew.  He  turned  away  his  heart 
from  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  when  with  Cromwell 
he  took  up  the  idea  of  universal  toleration,  and  when 

*  So  much  wai  Peters  hated  bj  the  rojaliits,  that  a  report  was  wpntnA 
that  he,  disguised,  had  officiated  as  executioner.  In  his  last  work,  how- 
CTer.  *•  Legacy  of  a  Father  to  his  Child,"  he  denies  distinctly  haring 
had  any  share  in  the  murder  of  the  king ;  nay,  he  maintains  that  he  did 
all  he  oould  to  preTent  it ;  the  king  had  treated  him  contemptuously,  but 
he  did  all  in  his  power  to  sare  him. 
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lie  would  no  longer,  like  them,  satisfy  bis  desire  of 
domination,  by  persecuting  tbose  of  a  different  opinion. 
And  this  feeling  became  stronger,  when  his  wife,  who 
had  in  forgetfulness  sinned  against  the  church  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  excommunicated  by  it.  When  he  himself 
felt  the  edge  of  the  sword  he  had  once  so  mightily 
used,  he  began  to  hate  those  who  nsed  it  against  him. 

At  the  time,  however,  of  his  being  sent  to  England 
he  was  devoted  to  them,  and  was  certainly  not  wanting 
in  activity.  Although  a  regular  appeal  to  parliament  in 
behalf  of  their  trade  did  not,  for  the  reasons  above  al- 
leged, belong  to  the  commissions  of  the  deputies,  yet 
their  activity  found  means  to  work  upon  it.  The  house 
of  commons  issued  a  motion,  by  which  they  freed  the 
exports  and  imports  of  the  colonies  from  all  taxes,  after 
having  acknowledged,  in  very  definite  terms,  that  the 
colonists  of  New  England  had  thus  thriven,  without 
having  cost  the  mother  country  any  thing,  and  hence 
that  they  were  '*  very  profitable  and  convenient." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  interior  of  the  commonweal 
took  on  a  more  fixed  form.  In  1636,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  had  uttered  some  distrust  against 
the  arbitrary  decisions  of  the  authorities,  and  demanded 
a  formal  code  of  laws.  Winthrop  and  the  other  fathers 
of  Massachusetts  were  for  enacting  laws,  as  necessity 
called  them  forth.  For  they  thought  it  was  only  thus 
that  they  could  secure  themselves  against  the  reproach 
of  having  overstepped  their  charter,  and  they  well  knew 
that  in  many  things  they  had  departed  from  the  English 
laws.  Yet  the  demand  of  the  people  carried  the  day  ; 
committees  were  formed  of  laymen  and  clergymen  to 
deliberate  upon  it.    But  men  soon  found  that  the  matter 
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If  thej  had  deviated  in  civic  matters  from  the  laws  of 
England,  it  was  principally  in  cases  where  an  exact  ac- 
cordance would  have  heen  absurd  or  impracticable,  or 
in  some  others,  where  the  preference«of  the  Levitical  law 
had  taken  too  strong  hold  of  them.  Sach  was  the  case 
with  the  Jewish  law  of  inheritance,  which  gave  to  all 
children  similar  inheritance,  but  two-fold  to  the  eldest  son; 
bat  it  could  still  be  arranged  otherwise,  as  was  often 
done.  Another  of  their  earliest  laws  rested  on  the  same 
basii  ;  for  as  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  alienate  lands 
from  one  race  to  the  other,  so  was  it  here  forbidden  to 
sell  to  any  one  but  the  inhabitants  the  lands  which  were 
granted  to  each  one  at  the  first  division,  without  the 
especial  permission  of  the  town  ;  a  regulation  which 
their  practical  good  sense  soon  taught  them  to  abolish. 

Marriages  were  consummated  by  magistrates,  or,  in 
places  where  there  were  none,  by  commissaries  appointed 
thereto,  whose  authority  was  only  valid  in  the  district 
assigned  to  them.  If  a  clergyman  was  present  he  gene- 
rally said  a  prayer,  or  even  gave  a  suitable  sermon  ;  but 
the  fulfilment  of  the  marriage  ceremony  by  them  was 
forbidden  by  a  special  law.  In  the  same  way  the  wed- 
ding-ring, which  from  the  very  beginning  had  been  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  Puritans,  was  formally  banished, 
and  regarded  with  a  kind  of  holy  wrath,  as  a  relic  of  the 
corruption  of  papistry.  The  Ply  mouthers  had  Icamt 
from  the  Dutch  to  degrade  marriage  to  a  mere  civic  act. 
The  puritans  of  Massachusetts  seem  to  have  taken  their 
pattern  from  Scotland ;  but  the  principal  reason  for  this 
manner  of  proceeding  was,  that  the  Jewish  marriage 
required  no  priestly  blessing.  The  banns  were  said  three 
times ;  separation  from  bed  and  board  were  unknown. 
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I  liiit  legal  separations  were  granted  in  ceiiain  cases — for 

instance,  on  complaints  of  maliciously  forsaking,  or,  on 
the  side  of  the  wife,  for  cruel  treatment  by  the  husband- 
The  degrees  of  relationship  were,  as  in  England,  fixed 
after  the  Jews, 

Though  they  thus  regulated  their civillaws  principally 

after  the  English,  they  had  still  in  their  penal  copied  ex- 

'  clusively  after  the  Levitieal;  the  pen  which  wrote  them 

(  was   dipped  iu  blood.     It  has,  however,  been  urged   in 

their  defence,  by  some  unconditional  admirers  of  their 

'  ancestors,  that  the  number  of  crimes  punishable  by  death 

.  »vas  by  a  long  way  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  English  law. 

'  They  find,  in  tlieir  change  to  the  Levitieal  laws,  a  proof 

>  of  the  mildness  of  puritanical  legislation,  and  maintain 

that  in  scarcely  any  nation  of  Europe  was  the  cnminal 

code  so  Jiumane  as  in  the  earlier  part  of  New  England. 

The  legal  codes  of  the  European  nations  took  their 

rise  in  the  very  dawn  of  civilization.      Can  it  be  con- 

I  Bidered  as  mildness  and  merit  in  the  puritans,  that  they 

,  had  not  brought  over  into  the  wilderness  with  them 

many   bloody   laws  descended  from   the  darkest  ages, 

and  only  existing  on   paper,  such  as  the  horrible  chase 

and  forest  laws  of  the  Normans,  and  a  countless  number 

of  similar  ones,  in  order  to  produce  them  in  some   other 

shape,  in  the  seventeenth  century;  or  that  they  willingly 

I  allowed  laws  to  become  a  dead  letter,  which  were  of  no 

I  importance  to  them,  as  tliose  against  coining;    or  those 

which  brought  them   no  danger,  e.  g.   those  on  high 

I  treason    against   the   members   of    the  royal    family? 

I  Their  code  of  laws  said   nothing  about  this,  but  they 

t  were  ready  enough  to    punish  wiih  death  conspiracy, 

j  high  treason,  and  insurrection  against  their  own  common 
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weal.  In  respect  to  bnrglary  and  theft,  which  the 
English  alone,  of  all  the  codes  in  Europe,  punished 
with  death,  they  cheerfully  chose  the  Levitical  law, 
which  treats  such  transgressions  as  are  produced  by  need 
with  more  humanity.  Violent  dishonouring  of  a  virgin 
was  not  at  first  made  a  capital  offence,  as  the  oriental 
want  of  respect  for  woman  allowed  this  infamous  action 
to  be  made  good  by  marriage  or  money. 

Of  the  capital  crimes  of  the  English  law,  only  mur- 
der, homicide,  witchcraft,  sodomy,  rape  on  children,  and 
incendiarism  were  also  in  Massachusetts  punished  with 
death ;  but  there  were  many  others  .which  were  either 
punished  more  leniently  in  the  English  code ;  or,  on 
account  of  being  so  unnatural,  were  not  mentioned  in 
other  codes  of  laws.  Scrupulously  following  the  law  of 
Moses,  death  was  set  upon  idolatry,*  blasphemy,  kid- 
napping, adultery,  perjury,  (when  a  human  life  was  im- 
plicated by  it) ;  ill-treatment  of  a  parent  when  the  child 
was  above  sixteen  years  old,  nay,  the  stiff-necked  obsti- 
nacy of  a  son,  when  one  of  the  parents  appeared  as 
plaintiff.  Every  one  of  these  laws  was  explained  and 
justified  by  reference  to  different  authors ;  and  this  seemed 
necessary  to  appease  the  people  and  the  legislators,  who 
did  not  shed  blood  from  inclination,  but  from  the  con- 
viction that  the  angry  Jehovah  demanded  it  from  them. 
The  pious  zeal  of  the  clergy  who  had  projected  the  first 
plan  of  the  code  of  Massachusetts — at  least,  that  of 
Cotton,  for  Ward's  unaltered  plan  has  never  been  laid 

f  *  Aooordtng  as  the  word  idolatry  might  be  Tiewed,  Hotchinson  remarka, 
a  catholic  might  perhapa  have  been  executed  for  adoring  the  boat.  When 
the  jnriidiction  of  Maiaachiuetta  began  to  compriie  Indiana,  the  law  waa 
80  far  altered  in  their  faTonr.  that  the  priest  waa  fined  £6  for  celebrating 
hif  dime  service,  and  cTeiy  one  present  20s. 
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before  the  world — assigned  death  to  six  or  seven  otber 
offences,  such  as  sabbath-breaking,  heresy,  slander  of 
the  higher  authorities,  ke.  But,  luckily  for  the  colonists, 
the  layiDCD  who  stood  at  the  helm  were  milder  than  the 
churchmen ;  and  the  hand  of  Winthrop,  whose  heart  was 
milder  than  his  principles,  erased,  at  the  first  revision> 
the  panishment  of  death  for  these  offences.  He  wished 
to  have  them  and  similar  ones  punished  by  banishment, 
or  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  authorities.  Despite  a 
holy  veneration  for  the  very  letter  of  Scripture,  in  which 
no  one  surpassed  him,  his  lawyer-like  judgment,  which 
be  bad  long  exercised  iu  the  laws  of  England — for  he 
had  been  elected  justice  of  the  peace  in  his  «ghteeotli 
year — told  him  that  the  Levitical  laws,  in  all  their  bloody 
severity,  were  not  saited  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  races. 

Many  offences  are  only  punished  with  death  in  case 
of  repetition ;  as,  for  instance,  denying  that  any  book  of 
the  Old  or  New  Testament,  which  for  this  purpose  were 
all  carefully  enumerated  in  the  code,  is  the  iiifalliable 
written  word  of  God  ;  or  tlie  return  of  a  Jesuit,  or 
catholic  priest,  or  Inter,  on,  a  quaker  to  their  territory 
after  banishment  had  been  prommnccd  against  him  ; 
others  only  when  they  were  committed  a  third  time,  as 
house  breaking  or  street  robbery.  The  first  case  of 
transgression  was  punished  with  branding  on  the  cheek, 
the  second  with  the  same  ineffaceable  mark  of  ignominy 
on  the  other  cheek  and  whipping  ;  but  if  the  crime  took 
place  on  a  Sunday,  the  offender's  ears  were  cut  off  in 
addition  to  the  other  punishments.  Some,  designed 
with  fiendish  ingenuity  to  produce  public  ignominy  and 
irrevocable  dishonour,  as  sitting  in  the  stocks,  branding, 
standing  in  the  pillory,  iron  collars,  or  similar  emblems 
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of  disgrace,  which  the  unlacky  creatures  were  often 
obliged  to  carry  about  for  years,*  were  especial  favourites 
with  the  magistracy,  and  mercilessly  ordered  in  cases 
where  the  punishment  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judge.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  they 
belonged  more  to  the  age  than  to  the  individual. 

Thieving  was  punished  with  whipping,  and  threefold 
restoration  of  what  had  been  stolen.  Tramping  and 
contempt  of  the  authorities  were  punished  with  fine  or 
whipping,  at  the  discretion  of  the  justices ;  ofiences  also 
against  manners  were  left  to  their  judgment ;  the  con- 
scientiousness of  the  Puritans  and  their  fear  of  over« 
stepping  the  Levitical  law  were  so  great,  that  at  first 
all  sorts  of  doubts  were  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
was  in  consonance  with  the  Scripture  that  extravagances 
in  unmarried  persons,  and  immorality  as  a  trade,  should 
be  punished  by  bodily  chastisement  or  by  fine.  It  de- 
pended on  the  arbitrary  decision  of  the  judge  to  compel 
a  seducer  to  marry  his  victim.  It  must  have  been 
difiicult  enough  for  them  to  bring  the  oriental  doctrine 
of  manners  and  the  Jewish  lawgiver  into  unison  with 
their  German  feelings  of  modesty,  and  their  puritanical 
condemnation  of  the  most  innocent  familiarities.  As 
things  stood,  it  could  easily  happen  that  a  young  man, 
for  having  written  a  modest  love  letter  to  a  young  lady, 
without  having  previously  obtained  the  permission  of 
her  parents,  might  be  fined  by  the  court  a  sum  a  hundred 
times  larger  than  the  criminal  who  cheated  a  poor  maiden 

*  Thus  a  woman,  who  lired  in  immoral  intimacj  with  an  Indian,  waa 
condemned,  as  a  sign  of  her  shame,  to  carry  for  a  whole  jear  on  her  sleere  an 
Indian,  cut  out  of  red  cloth.  A  drunken  bully,  who  had  often  been  punished, 
to  wear  a  D.  about  his  neck  for  the  same  space  of  time.  Similar  brand- 
ings, which  most  gradually  deaden  all  seme  of  shame,  frequently  occur. 
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of  honour  and  innocence.  For  courting  a  maiden  witli- 
out_  tlie  knowledge  of  her  parents  was  punished  by  n 
fine  of  £5,  doubled  on  repetition ;  a  third  offence  (!)  waa 
followed  by  close  imprisonment  so  lon<r  as  the  authorities 
should  find  good.  Their  sumptuary  laws  fixed  exactly 
the  width  of  the  sleeves  and  the  cost  of  the  stuff,  and 
commanded  the  greatest  moderation.  Their  other  moral 
and  police  taws,  and  the  punishments  set  upon  dancing, 
&c.,  have  been  already  alluded  to. 

Lying,  swearing,  and  cursing  were  all  burthened  with 
heavy  penalties,  of  from  5s.  to  40a.,  or,  in  ease  of  inability 
to  pay,  with  bodily  punishment.  However,  heavy  blows 
were  the  utmost  that  durst  be  given,  and  only  the  most 
detestable  offences  drew  down  such  severe  chastisementG. 
Bodily  punishment  was  not  considered  dishonouriiig ; 
the  really  dark  side  of  this  police  was  that  it  favoured  a 
reckless,  demoralising  system  of  tale-telling.  He  who 
heard  others  curse  and  swear  and  did  nut  inform  against 
tliem,  was  subjected  to  the  same  punishment  as  they  were. 
Drunkenness  was  severely  punished — nay,  even  long 
carousing.  Smoking  was  regarded  as  a  dangerous 
crime,  a  kind  of  intoxication.  At  first  it  waa  only 
allowed  in  uninhabited  places,  and  soon  afler  quite  for- 
bidden. 

Man  and  woman  were  protected  by  the  same  laws. 
Whilst  the  English  law  allowed  the  husband  to  punish 
his  wife  with  a  "  reasonable  instrument,"*  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts  punished  the  man  who  struck  his  wife  as 
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severely  as  a  woman  who  struck  her  hnsband,  namely, 
by  a  fine  of  i610,  or  bodily  punishment !  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that,  as,  according  to  the  English  laws,  also 
current  in  Massachusetts,  a  woman  has  no  fortune ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  that  which  she  acquires  during 
married  life  belongs  to  her  husband ;  a  man  ill-used  by 
his  wife,  if  he  was  in  possession  of  any  money,  would 
rather  not  bring  the  matter  before  court,  because  be 
would  by  so  doing  Ipse  £10  into  the  bargain. 

No  one  can  be  astonished  that  offences  against  religion 
should  be  censured  with  excessive  severity  in  a  state 
which  regarded  religion  as  its  chief  basis.  In  order 
not  to  be  unjust  towards  the  lawgivers  who  dictated 
these  punishments,  we  must  transport  ourselves  to  a  time 
when  toleration  and  indifference  were  synonymous,  and 
in  which  existed,  at  most,  but  very  few  individuals  who 
did  not  concede  to  the  civic  authorities  some  degree  of 
right  over  the  consciences  of  men.  The  severe  rules  of 
the  Puritans  in  the  seventeenth  century  can  certainly  be 
neither  justified  by  Luther  in  his  anguish  at  seeing  the 
holy  evangelists  so  unhallowed,  wishing  to  extirpate 
anabaptists  with  the  sword  !  nor  Melancthon's  approving 
Alvin's  bloody  concurrence  in  the  sacrifice  of  Servetins, 
and  by  their  greatest  contemporaries  thinking  like  them. 
These  great  men  arose  out  of  a  darkness  which  wrapped 
in  torpor  all  free  examination  of  man  and  Qodj  and  it 
would  have  been  a  wonder  if  they  and  the  few  guiding 
stars  had  at  once  turned  night  into  day.  But  the 
puritanical  lawgivers  lived  a  whole  century  later ;  a 
century  which  had  in  many  ways  worked  itself  up  in 
the  doctrine  and  natural  deductions  of  protestantism. 
Hence  only  individuals  had  arrived  at  elevated  views  on 
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the  freedom  of  conscience,  which  in  our  age  predoin  iimte 
so  diatinctlj'  in  all  protestant,  and  io  most  cathohc  lands, 
that  no  lawgiver  could  now  contract  t.hcni.  HoltanJ. 
the  only  country  in  Europe  of  which  the  leaders  had 
elevated  themselves  to  a  higher  point,  the  only  free  place 
of  refuge  for  the  persecuted  religious  sects,  was  hence 
rather  sunk  than  raised  in  public  estimation  ;  for  every 
one  of  these  sects  begrudged  with  tanatiral  darlcness 
the  toleration  which  it  claimed  only  for  itself.  Holland 
was  to  the  Knglish  zealot«  "  a  cage  for  unclean  birds;'' 
a  shelter  for  all  errors  and  heresies.  "  Come  forth,  ye 
Hollanders,  from  that  confused  den  of  yours,"  said  tlie 
bigot  Johnson;  "a  huge  mishmash  of  religions  has  caused 
the  true  faith  of  Christ  to  flourish  so  little."  The  friendly 
residence  side  by  side  of  such  different  beliefs  did  not 
create  respect,  but  rather  scorn,  for  the  state  which  had 
made  it  possible.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  the  Fwr 
Muid  of  the  Inn,  introduced  a  personage  with  the  words, 
"  I  am  a  sclioolmaster,  8ir,  and  come  to  take  counsel 
with  you  how  we  can  found  four  new  religions  in 
Amsterdam."  Another  English  poet  of  that  time  re- 
presents the  ark  of  religion,  how  in  its  passage  from 
east  to  west  it  had  suffered  shipwreck,  and  how  the  nn- 
iucky  Turks,  Jews,  heathens  and  Christians,  holding 
fast  to  single  planks,  had  saved  themselves  on  that  shore 
of  conscience  where  the  nniversal  church  is  to  be  found. 
In  the  same  spirit,  the  fathers  of  Massachusetts  saw, 
in  the  general  tolerance  of  the  newly  formed  neighbour- 
ing state  of  Rhode  Island,  only  a  rejoctable  lukewarm- 
ness  which  they  held  to  be  imcompaiible  with  order  and 
the  existence  of  justice.  They  did  not  doubt  that  the 
zealous  Jehovah  would  be  pleased  with  the  severest  ex- 
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oommunication  of  heretics;  and  when  they  had  to  struggle 
against  powerful  attacks  in  England,  they  still  held  with 
unshakeable  firmness  to  their  sabbath  laws,  which  they 
considered  identical  with  the  preserration  of  religion. 

We  have  previously  seen  that  blasphemy  and  idolatry 
were  punished  with  death,  and  the  clergy  wished  to  have 
the  sabbath  breaker  expelled  firom  human  society  ;  but 
the  law  introduced  contented  itself  with  banishing  the 
heretic  firom  the  land,  when  his  conversion  had  been  in 
vain  attempted.  It  was  only  when  the  Quakers  would 
not  be  driven  back  by  severe  bodily  punishments,  that 
that  of  death  was  set  upon  their  return.  The  regula- 
tion relative  to  their  return  begins  thus  :  '*  Although  no 
human  power  is  master  over  the  belief  and  conscience 
of  man,  yet  because  they  who  bring  in  damnable  heresies, 
which  have  for  their  result  the-over-tuming  of  Christian 
faith,  and  the  destroying  of  the  human  soul,  must  be 
withheld  from  perpetuating  such  acknowledged  profane- 
ness,  &c."  The  list  of  heresies  was  large.  Before  it 
reached  banishment,  they  endeavoured  by  clerical  in- 
struction, and  then  by  imprisonment,  light  fines  or  severe 
punishment,  to  bring  back  the  erring  to  the  church. 

Profanation  of  the  sabbath  was  punished  in  every  case 
with  fines  of  10s.  The  real  severity  of  the  law  lay  in 
comprising  every  action  which  did  not  stand  in  direct 
connexion  with  devotional  exercises,  as  going  through 
the  fields  and  streets,  except  to  church  ;  all  business  not 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  support  of  life  was  con- 
sidered sabbath  breaking.  A  settler  in  New  Hampshire 
with  great  difficulty  escaped  a  fine  for  having  on  a 
Sunday  shot  a  bear,  which  was  laying  waste  his  fields : 
With  express  reference  to  the  law  of  Moses  (B.  iv.),  the 
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action  of  a  poor  man  who  songbt  for  wood  on  a  Sandaj, 
was  declared  to  be  a  desecration  of  the  Sabbath.  For 
offences  committed  by  children  aboye  seyen  years  old, 
the  parents  were  first  admonished,  and  then  punished. 
From  sixteen  years  upwards,  erery  young  man  and 
maiden  was  self-responsible.  It  is  said,  that  the  captain 
of  a  ship  was  publicly  whipped,  for  haying  on  a  Sunday 
embraced  his  wife,  who,  after  a  long  separation,  met  him 
on  leaying  the  ship.  £yen  mothers  were  not  to  kiss 
their  children  on  the  Lord's  day.  Neglect  of  church- 
going  was  most  seyerely  yisited  in  all  cases  where  sick- 
ness did  not  present  an  insuperable  obstacle ;  the  punish- 
ment being  a  fine  of  Sf.  Workmen  had  to  labour  two 
or  three  days  before  they  could  earn  so  much ;  field 
labourers  much  longer. 

Overcharging  in  business  was  seyerely  punished,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  people  daye  strongly  to  the 
following  out  of  such  laws.  A  respectable  man,  a 
member  of  the  church,  and  brother-in-law  to  Wilson, 
greatly  disliked  by  the  people  on  account  of  his  selfish 
greediness,  was  seyerely  fined  for  having  taken  sixpence 
profit  (or,  according  to  some  eightpence)  on  the  shilling. 
BetaUers  and  workmen  were  often  brought  before  court 
for  offences  of  this  kind,  and  not  treated  there  with  too 
much  lenity. 

The  Body  of  Liberties  had  already  pronounced  against 
slayery,  but  in  such  a  conditional  manner,  that  we  soon 
find  both  white  and  coloured  men  in  a  certain  state  of 
slayery.  **  There  shall  neyer  exist  among  us,"  it  says, 
Art.  91,  ^  a  serfdom,  yillainage,  or  bondage,  except  with 
such  legal  captiyes  as  are  taken  in  just  wars,  and  such 
strangers  oi  sell  iheimdües  freefy  to  vm^  or  are  sold  totis; 
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and  they  sball  have  all  freedom  and  Christian  treatment 
vfhidt  the  law  of  Grod,  fixed  in  Israel,  relative  to  such 
persons  morally  demands.  Bat  this  exempts  no  one  from 
servitude  who  has  been  condemned  thereto  by  the  autho' 
rities" 

In  accordance  with  all  these  exceptions,  we  find  first 
a  considerable  number  of  Indian  war  prisoners  sold  into 
seryitude,  as  in  the  Pequodee  war,  and  eren  several 
sent  as  slaves  to  West  India,  where,  at  least,  their  Chris- 
tian treatment  could  not  be  guaranteed.  But  we  never 
meet  with  a  case  where  they  were  transferred,  like  wares, 
from  one  hand  to  another.  Secondly,  we  find  whites  in 
a  kind  of  slavery  by  contract  for  a  number  of  years,  as 
seven,  &c.  (debtors,  not  able  to  pay,  sometimes  did  so  to 
their  creditors),  or  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  court 
for  certain  offences.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  servant  of 
the  assistant  Humphrey,  who  had  by  his  negligence  set 
his  master^s  bam  on  fire,  and  occasioned  him  severe  loss, 
was  condemned  to  serve  him  twenty-one  years.  In 
Virginia,  arrangements  of  this  kind  were  for  a  long  time 
rery  common  ;  the  white  man  was  there  quite  as  much 
an  article  of  trade  as  the  black,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  slavery  of  the  former  was  nominally  not  for  life. 
But  frequently  the  best  years  of  his  life  had  been  passed 
in  servitude,  and  in  helpless  old  age  freedom  was  no 
longer  a  blessing  to  him.  His  slavery  was  at  first  only 
lawful  to  the  extent  of  clearing  the  expenses  of  his  pas- 
sage and  outfit ;  but  the  '*  seller  of  souls,"*  who  brought 
him  over  for  from  £8  to  £10,  often  sold  him  on  his  ar- 


•  In  England,  the  wrelcfaef  whose  bmineM  it  was  to  penuade  inexpe- 
rienced and  ihoiightleis  jronng  people  to  wander  out  to  America,  were 
called  **  ipiritB.'* 
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rival  for  from  i£40  to  £50,  which  the  unhappy  being 
had  to  work  off«  In  1672^  five  years  of  servitade  were 
roughly  calculated  at  £2.  The  transport  of  servants 
had  become  a  regular  business;  they  were  sold  in 
England  for  transport ;  and  on  arriving  in  Virginia, 
sometimes  even  without  being  disembarked,  were 
knocked  down  to  the  highest  bidder.  So  frightfully 
confused,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  were  the  ideas  of 
Englishmen  as  to  the  rights  of  man,  that  they  sent  their 
own  prisoners,  natives  of  their  own  island,  to  slavery  in 
Massachusetts.  Cromwell  sent  them  the  Scots  taken  at 
Dunbar ;  and  the  unfortunate  Irish  insurgents,  as  catho- 
lics, an  object  of  abhorrence  to  the  pious  protestants, 
were  led  out  and  sold  in  thousands  with  inhuman  seve- 
rity. New  England  did  not  degp*ade  itself  much  with 
this ;  the  Scots,  as  brethren  in  religion,  were  treated  with 
humanity ;  they  were  not,  as  Cromwell  wished,  sold  into 
perpetual  captivity,  but  only  for  a  few  years,  and  the 
most  of  them  were  placed  in  a  position  to  set  themselves 
free  by  work  much  sooner. 

But  there  were  negro  slaves  at  an  earlier  period,  with- 

out  its  being  very  clear  whence  they  first  came. 

In  the  very  same  year  that  the  pilgrims  first 
set  foot  on  the  ground  of  their  severely  won  freedom,  a 
Dutch  ship  brought  the  first  unhappy  stolen  slaves  to 
Virginia,  twenty  in  number.*  Samuel  Manerick,  of 
Noddle  Island,  who  traded  thither,  probably  brought  his 
own  slaves  with  him.  He  it  is  whom  we  first  find,  in 
1639,  in  New  England,  keeping  slaves,  of  whom  he  had 
four.    And  even  in  the  ver}'  earliest  mention  of  this  af- 

*  The  trade  in  negroes  had  been  known  full  fifty-eight  yean  in^ngland. 
Sir  John  Hawkins  was  the  fint  who  drore  this  scandalous  tnde. 
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fair,  the  indescribably  deep  degradation  is  shown  in  which 
the  white  man  kept  the  negro.  Among  his  slaves  was 
a  captive  queen,  whom  the  others  regarded  with 
a  kind  of  reverence,  and  who  excited  with  her 
melancholy  songs  a  degree  of  compassion  even  in  the 
breast  of  Josselyn  the  traveller,  the  relater  of  this  inci- 
dent ;  but  Maverick,  who  had  all  kinds  of  '^  noble 
fancies,"  wished^  as  he  would  have  done  respecting  a  dog, 
to  have  a  '^  nigger  brood."  He  therefore  ordered  a  young 
negro  slave  to  address  himself  to  the  unhappy  woman, 
and  on  her  rejecting  him  with  scorn,  to  use  force  without 
any  further  ceremony.  Such  was  then  the  position  of 
the  white  man  to  the  black. 

The  government  was  decidedly  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  negro  slaves.  Two  skippers  of  Boston— one  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  "  Saints/'  for  he  was  a  member 
of  their  church — fitted  out  a  schooner  for  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  to  take  in  negroes  there.  But  here  they  be- 
came involved  in  the  adventures  of  a  ship  from  London, 
lying  there ;  a  massacre  ensued,  and  only  a  small  number 
of  negroes  could  be  carried  off,  of  whom  two  were  brought 
to  Boston,  the  others  having  probably  been  sold  else- 
where. The  government  of  Massachusetts  at 
once  ordered  that  they  should  be  set  free,  and 
sent  back  to  their  fatherland  by  the  first  opportunity. 
A  negro  also,  who  was  sold  in  Piscataqua,  over  which 
their  authority  at  that  time  extended,  was  demanded 
back  for  having  *'  been  carried  in  a  deceitful  and  shameful 
manner,"  and  joined  with  the  two  others.  At  Sir 
Richard  Saltonstall's  particular  wish,  the  skippers  were 
brought  before  court  to  account  for  their  criminal  beha- 
viour ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  their  having  been 
punished. 
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With  these  exceptions,  there  is  no  iarther  mention 
of  the  shiTe  trade  in  the  early  history  of  New  England* 
Winthrop  repeatedly  speaks  of  negro  maidens,  without, 
however,  pointing  them  ont  as  slayes.  It  is  stated  that 
between  the  years  1663  and  1673,  *'  the  colonists  had 
many  servants,  some  English,  others  negroes."  In  the 
Salem  witch-actions,  at  the  dose  of  the  century,  negro 
slaves  are  mentioned,  together  with  Indian  slaves  and 
wild  Irish ;  but  how  litde  the  government  &voured  the 
negro  trade,  is  shown  by  their  having  in  1703  laid  a  tax 
of  £40  on  every  black  introduced. 

As  regards  the  military  constitution  of  Massachusetts, 
every  one  above  sixteen  years,  if  not  prevented  by  age 
or  weakness,  was  bound  to  present  himself  at  the  common 
drillings  at  first  every  month,  then  eight  times  a  year, 
and  finally  only  every  quarter.*  Excepted  were  clergy- 
men, teachere,  officials,  students,  also  one  servant  for 
every  clergyman  and  magistrate.  Arms  were  found  at 
the  cost  of  the  common  weal.  The  army  was  separated 
into  companies  of  sixty-four  men ;  they  chose  officers  out 
oftheirnumber,whomustbe  fireemen,  that  is,  members 
of  the  church,  and  who  required  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  government.  After  all,  Massachusetts 
had  been  divided  into  four  counties,  and  the  whole  com- 
monweal was  r^arded  as  completely  organised.  Aser- 
jeant-major  was  set  over  the  military  of  the  three 
counties,  Norfolk,  Essex,  and  Middlesex ;  over  that  of 
Suffolk,  in  which  Boston  stood,  a  major-general,  who 
was  also  at  the  head  of  military  matters.  These  higher 
officers  were  chosen,  like  all  other  officials,  every  year,  in 
the  general  assembly,  by  the  fi*eemen.   like  them,  they 

•  Etoh  thMe  miUtaij  exerou«  were  opened  and  «ioeed  wiäi  a  pilfer. 
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had  no  salary ;  the  Pequodee  war,  for  instance,  was  car- 
ried on  by  YoIonteerSy  who  refhsed  all  payment. 

The  judicial  power  was  exercised  by  the  half-yearly 
courts  of  assistants,  as  well  in  civic  as  in  criminal 
matters,  except  in  cases  which  came  before  the  justices 
of  peace.  In  extraordinary  cases,  extraordinary  courts 
were  called.  When  the  colonies  became  more  extended, 
the  so-called  quarterly  courts  were  held  in  different  dis- 
tricts, by  the  assistants  living  there,  or  by  emissaries  of 
the  government,  in  conjunction  with  assistants  (assessors) 
named  by  the  freemen.  These  courts  were  competent 
to  decide  upon  all  civil  matters,  and  such  criminal  ones 
as  were  not  punishable  by  death,  mutUation,  or  banish- 
ment. Appeal  could  be  made  from  them  to  the  court  of 
assistants,  and  from  this  to  the  general  court.  Besides 
these,  there  were  in  many  places  petty  courts,  which  de- 
cided on  [debts,  minor  offences,  &c.  The  leading  and 
conducting  of  all  internal  affairs  of  the  towns  was  con- 
fided to  select  men,  to  be  elected  yearly  by  the  freemen 
of  each  place.  Their  duty  was  peculiarly  to  conserve 
and  correct  the  laws,  to  enforce  attendance  at  the  schools 
and  churches,  to  withdraw  neglected  children  from  the 
authority  of  their  parents,  and  transfer  them  elsewhere, 
&c  Juries,  which  had  already  previously  decided  in 
particular  cases,  according  to  the  usages  of  England, 
were  legally  introduced  in  1643,  and  fully  organised 
three  years  later,  and  made  a  necessary  part  of  every 
court.  They  were  not  impanelled  for  particular  cases, 
but  for  the  duration  of  the  whole  sessions.  Their  sen- 
tence decided  not  only  criminal  cases,  but  also  in  debts, 
accusations  of  heresy,  &c.  The  governor  gave  the  charge, 
under  the  rubric  of  the  ten  commandments.     Any 
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offence  against  the  laws  could  be  declared  a  violation  of 
the  foarth  commandment^  the  authorities  constituting 
the  parents  who  afe  to  be  honoured.  The  entire  exami- 
nation of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  thus  conducted.  A  jury 
was  not  bound  to  give  a  general  sentence,  but  simply  to 
find  guilty  or  not  guilty.  The  jurymen  often  gave  in 
their  verdict  to  the  effect,  **  that  there  existed  strong 
grounds  for  suspicion,  but  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
proof  for  conviction ;"  or, "  that  the  accused  was  not 
guilty  of  this  offence  or  of  that  ;'*  and  the  court  was 
wont  to  pronounce  sentence  upon  such  a  verdict,  and 
thus  to  punish  for  offences  for  which  the  accused  did  not 
stand  before  their  tribunal ;  the  court  also  often  refused  to 
pronounce  sentence  upon  the  finding  of  the  jury,  and  in 
such  cases  the  matter  came  before  the  general  court- 
No  wonder  that  these  proceedings,  so  contrary  to  law, 
displeased  the  English  jurists,  although  we  do  not  find 
that  they  occasioned  any  dissatisfaction  in  the  country. 

The  necessary  expenses  of  government  were  at  first 
covered  by  temporary  taxes,  divided  with  the  most  per- 
fect justice,  according  to  the  different  states  of  fortune 
and  means  of  business.  The  specifications  for  the  taxes, 
prescribed  at  different  times,  which  are  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  colony,  offer  in  their  earlier  stages  a 
complete  history  of  the  growth  and  riches  of  the  diffe- 
rent places.  Regular  taxes  and  imposts  were  first  intro- 
duced in  1645.  Among  the  foremost  of  these  was  a 
poll-tax  on  every  one  who  had  reached  his  sixteenth 
year.  Taxes  on  property  and  gains  were  moderate,  both 
previously  and  afterwards :  so  were  the  import  duties. 
The  firequency  of  fines  served  materially  to  increase  the 
income  of  the  government ;  the  yearly  costs  of  which , 
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when  not  heightened  by  extraordinary  expenses,  came 
to  about  j62000.  So  long  as  the  government  stood 
under  the  first  charter,  the  governor  never  had  more 
than  £100  salary.  During  the  sittings,  both  of  the 
courts  and  of  the  government,  a  table  was  spread  at  the 
public  cost,  morning  and  evening,  for  the  officials.  Ex- 
traordinary imposts  were  only  laid  on  in  extraordinary 
cases. 

In  the  very  beginning  it  had  been  resolved 
that  only  the  general  cause  should  have  power 
to  raise  monies,  make  presents,  and  divide  lands.  All 
the  higher  officials  served  without  salary;  but  the  gover- 
nor had  yearly  a  sum,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  never  exceeding  j£100,  for  his  extraordinary  ex- 
penses, as  receiving  friends,  &c. ;  a  moderate  outlay, 
which  met  with  such  opposition,  that  it  was  alternately 
recalled  and  renewed :  it  was,  in  fact,  only  in  course  of 
time  that  a  fixed  salary  of  J£100  was  allowed  him,  for 
the  people  jealously  watched  over  the  expenses  of  the 
government.  £200  had  once  been  granted  by  it  to  one 
of  the  assistants,  to  repair,  in  some  degree,  his  great 
misfortunes  and  losses.  Thereupon  arose  such  a  murmur, 
that  the  deputies,  to  quiet  it,  proposed  a  law  to  the  effect 
that  the  general  assembly  should  forbid  all  presents. 
The  government  felt  that  too  much  would  be  given  up 
by  allowing  such  a  law  to  pass ;  and  a  loophole  was 
found,  by  making  it  appear  that  it  was  done  to  avoid 
the  crowd  of  petitions,  promising  that  no  more  gratifica- 
tions should  be  made  until  all  debts  were  paid  off,  and 
there  was  a  supply  in  the  treasury. 

The  forms  of  the  court,  and  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, were  in  the  highest  degree  simple.     All  prolixity 
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and  not  unavoidable  expenses  were  so  carefolly  shunned, 
that  much  therein  must  have  appeared  arbitrary  and  il- 
legal, to  those  who  were  accustomed  to  the  more  com- 
plicated and  involved  condition  of  elder  states.    During 
the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  there  were  no  advocates ; 
every  one  had  to  conduct  his  own  cause,  or  one  of  the 
magistrates  officiated  as  pleader,  freely  and  without  fees. 
Even,  later  on,  appointed  pleaders  were  not  considered 
necessary,  nay,  were  often  scarcely  allowed,  in  order 
that  the  case  in  hand  might  be  despatched  more  quickly. 
Summonses,  writs  of  imprisonment,  and  other  arrange- 
ments, were  drawn  out  in  the  most  summary  manner. 
Protocols,  without  definite  forms,  and  often  without  any 
marked  exactitude,  were  accepted.    There  was  so  much 
to  do,  that  there  seemed  to  be  time  for  nothing  which  the 
most  imperious  necessity  did  not  demand ;  the  king's 
name  was  never  mentioned  in  any  legal  act ;  and  even 
in  the  oaths  of  the  burgesses  the  duty  to  the  king  was  not 
mentioned,  to  the  high  displeasure  of  other  Englishmen. 
In  1640  a  public  register  was  drawn  up,  in  which  aU 
sales,  presents,  &c.,  bad  to  be  recorded,  and  no  treaty 
for  such  was  acknowledged  if  it  had  not  official  confir- 
mation.   But  such  inexact  and  loose  definitions  had 
gained  ground,  in  the  transfer  of  titles  and  claims  during 
the  confusion  of  the  first  twenty  years,  that  in  the  b^in- 
nii^  of  16Ö1  the  courts  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
introduce  an  irrevocable  arrangement.     Births,  deaths, 
and  marriages,  were  regularly  inscribed  in  the  register, 
under  a  penalty  of  20«.  for  every  omission.     Every 
township  had  to  keep  its  own  register,  and  the  entries 
were  made  by  a  derk  (the  clerk  of  the  writ)  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  results 
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were  transferred  to  the  county  register;  but  the  very 
simplest  forms  were  always  observed,  and  there  could 
scarcely  be  found  a  stronger  contrast  than  a  comparison 
of  the  archives  of  this  colony,  under  the  first  charter, 
would  offer  alongside  the  collective  documents  of  a  Ger- 
man jurisdiction,  whereat  the  same  period  all  the  disorder 
of  formalities,  titles,  and  prolixities,  had  broken  in  like 
a  stream  which  no  power  could  stem,  and  no  under- 
standing could  cope  with,  except  that  of  a  man  initiated 
fully  into  the  *^  trade-jargon." 

We  have  already  shown  how  soon  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  and  their  representatives  began  to  watch 
over  these  rights,  and  we  traced  the  development  of 
the  constitution  up  to  the  year  1635.  A  year  previous, 
the  right  of  negative  voice,  or  the  veto  of  the  authori- 
ties, was,  for  the  first  time,  discussed  ;  this  was  on  the 
occasion  of  Hooker's  community  going  to  Connecticut ; 
on  the  first  motion  relative  to  which,  in  the  general 
assembly,  the  governor,  two  assistants,  and  fifteen  depu- 
ties voted  for,  the  other  assistants  and  ten  deputies 
against  it.  All  the  latter  maintained,  that  only  the 
weight  of  the  voices,  that  is,  a  majority  of  the  magis- 
trates, could  cast  the  scale.  The  charter,  which  did  not 
allude  to  representatives,  naturally  left  the  point  unde- 
cided. It  is  uncertain  whether,  in  the  sittings  of  pre- 
vious years,  a  greater  weight  had  been  silently  conceded 
to  the  emissaries  of  the  government,  or  whether  there 
had  never  been  a  case  which  placed  it  in  doubt ;  they 
never  seem  to  have  doubted  about  their  rights,  because 
they  must  have  understood  too  well  the  advantages  that 
would  othenrise  have  ensued  firom  making  their  num- 
ber complete.     The  constitution  appointed  eighteen 
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aBsiat&ats ;  but  after  the  ranks  of  the  first  set  had  been 
so  thinned  by  death  and  retarns  home,  no  more  than 
right  or  ten  bad  been  chosen.  At  the  commencement 
this  seems  to  have  been  done  in  order  to  leave  room  for 
the  gentlemen  of  noble  family,  with  whose  coming  they 
flattered  themselves  up  to  the  year  1640.  That  even  at 
a  later  date,  when  this  hope  had  long  vanished,  the 
number  was  not  increased,  may  have  originated  from 
the  unwittingly  maintained  principles  of  aristocracy 
which  the  setUers  had  brought  from  the  old  world,  and 
could  not  80  easily  throw  away.  From  the  abolition  of 
the  law  in  1661,  we  find  that  they  had  limited  the  num- 
ber of  assistants  to  fourteen  ;  but  they  had  never  found 
it  necessary  even  to  name  this  small  number.  During 
the  whole  of  the  first  thirty  years,  they  carefully 
selected  only  men  of  stamp  and  education  as  assistants, 
until  the  command  of  Charles  II.  to  complete  the  num- 
ber of  assistanta  prescribed  by  their  charter,  brought 
into  the  government  a  number  of  J)ii  minomm  fftntium, 
to  use  the  expression  of  a  contemporary. 

By  the  tystem  of  election  adopted,  the  circle  of  go- 
vernment officials  was  easily  supported  in  a  kind  of 
official  dignity.  At  the  election  of  the  govamor,  each 
freeman  threw  into  the  urn  a  paper  with  a  name  written 
upon  it,  and  be  whose  name  was  most  frequently  met 
with  was  chosen.  At  the  election  of  the  assistants, 
however,  the  governor  proposed  a  numher  of  names, 
and  the  freemen  had  the  right  of  rejecting  or  approving. 
Every  township  had,  indeed,  for  this  purpose  the  right 
of  sending  in  the  day  before  a  list  of  names,  and  the 
governor  could  only  propose  those  for  which  the  most 
towns  united.     But  the  assistants  of  previous  years  had 
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the  right  of  being  proposed  first,  and  as  they  were  in 
general  the  best  and  ablest  men,  they  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  regularly  re-elected,  and  the  gaps  filled  up 
with  new-comers.  The  manner  of  out-voting  is  re- 
markable, from  its  patriarchal  character.  At  firs^  the 
votes  were  given  in  on  a  blank  paper,  and  on  one 
marked  with  a  given  figure ;  but  in  1643  it  was  or- 
dained that  grains  of  Indian  com  should  signify  assent , 
and  leaves  dissent. 

The  contest  about  the  veto  was  at  this  time  not  de- 
cided, but  for  the  moment  happily  shelved  by  a  sermon 
of  Cotton's,  who  exercised  an  extraordinary  influence 
on  men's  minds.      The  community   of  Newtown    re- 
mained for  the  mean  time,  and  contented  themselves 
with  an  extension  of  land,  which  was  willingly  granted 
them.    The  clergy  in  general  sought  to  support  intact 
the  highest  authority  of  those  in  power,  and  were  indus- 
trious in  proving  it  by  sundry  writings ;  and  yet  among 
them  democracy  found  defenders,  for  which  abo[the  Bible 
must  need  furnish  them  references.    Elliot  wanted  not 
to  allow  the  government  to  close  any  treaty 
without  the  people  being  called  together.  Ward, 
once  arbitrarily  and  illegally  elected  preacher  by  the 
people  on  the  day  of  election,  a  right  which  the  governor 
had  hitherto  exercised,  counselled  the  people  ^g^^ 
to  keep  the  ofiicials  strictly  in  one  rank,  not  to 
place  one  above  the  other.    The  continued  election  of 
the  same  man  as  governor  was  hindered  by  the  clergy 
when  the  people  seemed  inclined  to  it.    On  the  other 
hand,  one  of  them,  whose  name  is  not  men- 
tioned  in  the  history  of  his  time,  proposed  a 
governor  for  life,  **  because  God's  word  prescribed  such." 
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The  standing  council  also,  whicb  consisted  of  memben 
appointed  for  life,  issued  from  the  clergy. 

The  Bible  ackoowledgedly  offers  ai^uments  for  mo- 
oarchy  as  well  aa  for  theocracy  and  democracy ;  and 
when  an  influential  pnrit&n  preacher  lighted  on  one  of 
these,  his  soul  was  forthwith  so  filled  with  it,  that  he 
straightway  sooght  to  graft  it  on  the  growing  state. 
The  constitution  of  Israel  under  the  judges,  which  God 
bad  by  his  own  mouth  arranged  in  all  particulars,  always 
remained  the  ideal,  especially  when  considered  snbse- 
qnent  to  its  development  into  the  theocracy  of  Samnel. 
But  this  was  in  some  measure  opposed  to  the  democratic 
constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  built  up  after  the 
pattern  of  the  primeval  church  of  Apostolic  times.  It 
is  true,  no  one  contemplated  making  the  cler^  rulers. 
Not  they,  but  the  church,  the  bride  of  Christ,  conüsting 
of  lay  as  well  as  clergymen,  should,  for  the  general  sal- 
vation  of  the  whole  body,  rule  over  the  elect  people  of 
God.  The  clergy  were  only  her  organ,  Bnt  precisely 
because  this  ideal  of  the  church  necessarily  comprised 
all  the  elected  people,  every  one  belonging  to  it  must  have 
felt  that  he  was  a  co-operating  member ;  and  thus,  in 
theory,  church  and  people  were  interwoven  to  a  theocratic 
and  democratic  body.  But  in  practice  many  contradic- 
tions arose,  from  the  simple  reason,  that  man  is  sent  into 
the  world  to  do  something  more  than  sing,  pray,  and 
exercise  himself  in  meditative  devotions. 

By  means  of  their  representatives,  the  deputed  freemen, 
the  people  were  able  with  more  consistency  to  struggle 
for  a  share  in  the  government.  The  nadeßDiteness  of  the 
charter,  andthe personal  disposition  and  great  moderation 
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of  those  whom  custom  and  merit  elevated  at  eyerj  yearly 
election  to  anthority,  greatly  assisted  them.  For  the 
government,  early  perceiving  the  jealoos  disposition  of 
the  freemen,  carefully  avoided  every  occasion  of  nourish- 
ing it  by  appearing  to  strive  after  extension  of  their 
authority,  and  voluntarily  conceded  all  privileges  which 
the  inexactitude  of  the  document  of  the  constitution  (as 
well  as  those  it  aUuded  to  distincdy)  offered  them.  The 
charter  really  granted  to  the  freemen  no  other  share  in 
the  government  than  the  yearly  election  of  a  leader,  in 
order  to  let  them  have  a  voice  in  the  legislation ;  every 
thing  else  was  Jeft  to  the  appointed  authorities,  that  is» 
the  governor  and  his  assistants.  They  really  owed  their 
share  in  the  administration  of  the  taxes  and  election  of 
officials,  and  resolutions  respecting  peace  and  war,  to  the 
moderation  of  the  authorities  elected,  who,  with  the  most 
aristocratic  claims,  had  a  republic  in  view,  and,  instead 
of  attempting  to  extend  their  power,  retired  more  from 
it  every  year,  until,  in  1644,  it  came  to  a  kind  of  con- 
clusion. 

It  almost  appears  as  if  the  ever  active  jealousy  which 
the  deputies  showed  as  representatives  of  the  people,  had 
its  origin  more  in  their  own  ambition,  and  their  wish  to 
elevate  their  position  to  that  of  the  assistants,  than  in  the 
people  themselves.  The  officials  of  government  were? 
like  the  deputies,  elected  by  the  freemen ;  the  former  by 
those  of  the  whole  land,  the  latter  by  those  of  the  sepa- 
rate towns;  the  one  yearly,  the  other  at  first  from  session 
to  session,  afterwards  also  yearly.  The  governor  was, 
indeed,  clothed  with  a  kind  of  dignity ;  satellites  pre- 
ceded him  when  he  appeared  in  public ;  an  official  dress 
infused  respect  into  the  court.  Sec. ;  but  at  bottom  he  was 
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nothing  more  than  the  highest  counsellor.  He  Tot«d 
with  the  assistants,  and  had,  in  fact,  only  a  casting  vote 
in  case  of  equal  division.  He  could  certünly  convoke 
extraordinary  conrts,  but  only  in  argent  cases ;  and  this 
power  was  idso  extended  to  the  vice-governor,  or  to  a 
majority  of  the  assistants  when  it  was  neglected  by  the 
governor,  but  he  could  neither  pror(^ue,''adjouru,  nor  dis- 
solve the  sitting  against  a  majority  of  the  whole  body ;  he 
had  to  distribute  their  commissions  to  the  officials  and 
officers,  but  these  must  be  previously  chosen  by  the  gene- 
ric court.  The  entire  dignity  was  made  one  of  honour 
rather  than  power.  The  assistants  had  more  power 
than  the  deputies,  for  they  claimed  a  negative  voice 
during  the  sitting,  and  settled  cases  occurring  in  the  in- 
terval, and  the  office  of  judge  was  attached  to  that  of  the 
authorities;  yet  as  the  deputies  were  chosen  by  the 
people,  it  was  always  presumed  that  they  would  act  as 
much  in  their  interest  as  the  deputies  themselves.  More- 
over, in  the  entire  tendency  among  persons  of  rank, 
there  was  really  nothing  which  had  indicated  any  parti- 
cular desire  of  dominion,  unbounded  amlution,  or  even 
contempt  for  the  people.  They  all  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  honesty  and  piety,  and  as  regards  their-way  of 
living,  it  was  much  simpler  and  less  aristocratic  than  it 
had  been  in  England. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  jealousy  of  the  deputies  was 
ever  on  the  watch,  and  met  with  most  support  from  some 
of  the  assistants  themselves,  particularly  from  Bichard 
Saltonstall,  son  of  Sir  Bichard,  and  Bellingham,  then 
governor.  For  unworthy  wooing  of  the  public  lavour, 
the  most  degrading  of  all  flatteries,  will  ever  be  an  un- 
avoidable result  of  demagogic  institutions.     The  freemen   - 
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suspiciously  watched  every  attack  on  their  freedom  of 
election.  In  1639,  when  some  vacancies  bad  arisen 
among  the  assistants,  the  government,  some  time  before 
the  election  meeting  of  the  freemen,  thought  of  pro- 
posing some  worthy  men,  acknowledging  at  the  same 
time  the  distinct  right  of  election.  But  the  proposition 
was  sufficient  to  make  them  omit  all  these  names. 
Obstinate  struggles  were  occasioned  by  the  further 
working  out  of  the  Book  of  Laws.  Winthrop  and 
others  wished  to  leave  the  punishments  for  certain 
offences,  as  lying,  cursing,  &c.,  to  the  judges,  as  circum- 
stances, which  the  law  could  not  define,  might  here 
aggravate  or  milden  the  case.  The  deputies,  with  Wil- 
liam Hawthorne  at  their  head,  preferred  the  most  vex- 
atious severity  to  arbitrary  power.  The  right  of  a  nega- 
tive voice  was  again  and  so  fi-equently  discussed,  that  a 
loophole  was  thought  to  be  found  by  dividing  into  two 
houses,  making  a  majority  in  both  necessary  to  a  reso- 
lution, and  the  two  chambers  were  separate  from  that 
time. 

The  deputies  might  justly  consider  this  as  a  victory. 
Soon  after,  the  power  of  the  assistants  between  the 
sittings  yras  called  in  question  by  the  deputies,  who 
proposed  to  add  a  committee  of  deputies.  But  here  the 
officials  stood  firm  ;  the  proposal  was  rejected,  as  being 
'*  contrary  to  their  charter,  and  unalterably  leading  to  a 
mere  democracy ;"  the  deputies  turned  and  twisted  the 
motion  in  vain  !  They  wanted,  at  least,  that  the  affair 
should  be  well  thought  over  before  the  next  sitting. 
"  Good,"  was  the  answer ;  "  but,  at  least,  till  then  we  will 
use  the  authority  lent  to  us  by  the  charier."  **  You  will 
not  be  obeyed,"   said  Hawthorne,  the  speaker.      The 
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dden  called  apon  to  pre  tbeir  rote  decided  in  foToor 
of  the  charter  and  government.  The  N^airagansettB 
l^peared  nnqniet,  bo  that  a  speedy  decision  was  neces- 
■aiy ;  this  deeded  the  depaties  upon  giving  way  for  the 
moment,  and  the  government  accepted  a  declaration, 
vhich  they  only  gave  in  nnder  protest  (taluojvre).* 

The  most  violent  dispates  were  occasioned  by  a 
tririal  occurrence,  vhich  passionately  roused  up  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  and  divided  the  whole  land  into 
two  parties ;  the  natural  distrust  of  the  poor  towards 
the  rich  being  raised  by  it,  and  diligently  kept  alive  by 
IR51A  ''^'^^  ill-digposed,  unsettled  heads.  A  pig  had 
strayed  into  the  yard  of  one  Keagae  (previous^ 
mentioned),  who  had  repeatedly  pointed  it  out,  and 
offered  to  give  it  np  to  the  owner,  provided  he  would 
come  forward  and  claim  it.  Nearly  a  year  after,  appli- 
cation was  made  by  a  poor  woman,  whoee  pig  had  dis- 
appeared about  this  time ;  bat  in  the  mean  time  Keagne 
had  slaughtered  his,  and  as  the  woman  coald  not  re- 
cognize her  porker  amongst  those  which  remained,  she 
declared  everywhere  that  the  slaughtered  animal  had 
been  her  missing  pig.  The  matter  came  before  the 
court ;  Keague  was  declared  gailtlees,  but  be  was  wi- 
popular,  detested  as  an  overcharging  tradesman,  and 
oppressor  of  the  people,  and  the  poor  woman  found 
IHends.  Among  others,  her  cause  was  taken  up  by  a 
yonng  man  of  the  name  of  Storey,  who  lived  in  her 
house,  and  oheriehed  some  antmosi^  against  Keagne. 
The  suit  was  renewed,  Keagne  was  again  prononnced 

*  Howsvar,  the  Mtiitnti,  «Hb  the  goremoT  at  theit  head,  ranafDed  nie 
poMMMii  of  Buthoritj  ID  Ui«  p«iiodB  between  the  Mwal  ■lUngi,  and 
coiutitDted  the  eauncil  which  Mumbled  reguliitj  twice  a  week. 
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firee,  bat  this  time  he  farooght  in  a  suit  agunst  Storey 
and  the  slanderers,  and  £20  damages  from  each  were 
adjudged  to  him.  Bat  Storejr  did  not  rest.  Many 
years  passed  away  on  this  matter;  he  found  new 
witnesses,  and  the  suit  was  at  last  brought 
before  the  general    assembly.      Here  it  oc- 


fresh  disputes  about  the  negative  voice  of  the 
magistrates,  the  majority  of  whom  decided  for  Keague*s 
innocence,  while  the  majority  of  the  deputies  decided 
for  the  complainant.  The  afiBur  had  become  a  people's 
matter ;  the  sympathies  of  all  the  people  were  enlisted 
in  it.  A  dangerous  excitement  raged  in  all  the  town- 
ships of  the  colony  ;  Keague  was  Wilson^s  brother-in- 
law,  his  son  was  married  to  Dudley's  daughter ;  he  was 
rich ;  thb  was  enough  to  waken  suspicion  against  him ; 
his  dishonesty  as  a  tradesman  was  sufficient  evidence  of 
his  gailt.  In  the  following  year  a  fresh  exami- 
nation  was  proposed  and  granted,  in  order  to 
quiet  the  people ;  the  result  was  the  same,  only  that 
Keague  was  ordered  to  give  up  the  damages.  The 
elders,  and  especially  Winthrop,  who  carefully  explained 
the  matter,  appeased  and  soothed  the  people  by  writings 
of  various  kind.  Throughout  the  whole  contest  the 
struggle  was  for  the  veto,  and,  in  1644,  the  above- 
mentioned  separation  into  two  chambers,  by  which  the 
government  showed  itself  conceding,the  people  victorious, 
was  the  immediate  result  of  this  event,  equaUy  vulgar 
and  animportant. 

The  very  few  aristocratic  elements  which  were  still 
in  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts  were  again  destined 
to  sustain  a  struggle  with  the  more  powerful  democratic 
principles,  until  they  were  quite  incorporated  with  them 
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sod  lost  sight  of.  In  Hingham,  a  little  town 
on  the  south  of  the  Bay,  collisions  had  taken 
place  on  the  occasion  of  electing  the  officers,  and  the 
aatborities  bad  been  compelled  to  interfere.  The 
complaint  directed  against  abuse  of  right  and  arbitrary 
power,  especially  by  Winthrop,  who  was  then  governor, 
was  handed  in  to  the  general  court  by  a  number  of  men 
&om  Hinghani,  and  supported  openly  as  well  as  secretly 
by  the  deputies.  Winthrop,  although  the  other  officials 
did  not  wish  to  have  such  a  d^radation,  entered  the 
lists  in  court;  he  urged  examination,  conducted  his 
cause  with  calmness  and  dignity,  and  was  honourably 
acquitted.  According  to  his  own  confession,  he  wished 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing  this  subject  of  con- 
stant digsension  under  debBte,and  to  enlighten  thedepaties 
on  true  freedom.  He  did  not  consider  it  a  degradation, 
but  an  honour,  to  be  so  selected  from  his  brethren  to 
defend  bo  just  and  weighty  a  cause.  For  this  time  also 
the  greater  number  of  deputies  had  made  common  cansi 
with  the  discontented,  and  represented  the  freedom  of 
the  people  as  in  danger. 

He  took  occasion  to  lay  down,  in  a  short  speech,  his 
views  as  to  the  reciprocal  position  of  the  subject,  and 
elected  authority,  and  also  especially  on  civic  freedom, 
which  he  regarded  as  one  with  moral  freedom,  and  re- 
duced to  the  liberty  of  doing  well  and  rightly.  The 
true  relation  of  the  people  to  the  elected  authority  was, 
according  to  him,  to  be  compared  with  that  of  a  wife  to 
her  husband,  whom  she  had  chosen  of  her  own  free 
will,  who  becomes  her  master  by  her  choice,  and  to 
whom  she  cheerfully  submits,  or  to  that  of  the  church 
towards  Christ,  whose  yoke  is  light  and  pleasant,  like 
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the  ornaments  of  a  bride,  &c.  This  speech  bears 
throughout  the  impress  of  the  times,  as  well  in  its 
hard  features,  scriptural  images,  as  in  its  monkish 
allusions  to  the  heavenly  bridegroom  and  his  embraces, 
&c.,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  complete  mirror  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Christian  aristocracy  of  that  period,  who 
were  republican  enough  to  lay  more  weight  on  the  elected 
authority  than  on  the  inherited,  installed  by  God.  The 
speech  made  a  favourable  impression  on  the  court. 
The  Hingham  mischief-brewers,  about  a  hundred  in 
number,  were  punished  with  heavy  fines,  and  ^^ 
Winthrop  s  authority  was  so  little  sunk,  that 
he  was  next  year  elected  governor,  and  so  on  every  year 
till  his  death ;  but  the  government  soon  after  gave  up 
more  rights,  and  restricted  their  real  power  to  the 
military  elections.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  last 
struggle  between  the  government  officials  and  the 
deputies. 
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INCORPORATION    OF   NEW  HAMPSHIRE. — GORTON. — UNION 
OF   THE   COLONIES.     FROM    1641    TO    1643. 

These  contests  had  had  no  influence  on  the  interior  ad- 
ministration of  the  country.     The  lands  between  the 
Piscataqua  and  Merrimak  had,  through  the  notorious 
partition  of  the  society  of  Plymouth,  fallen  to  John 
Mason,  and  had  been  called  by  him  New  Hampshire ; 
but  his  death,  some  years  after,  set  aside  for  a  short 
time  all  the  claims  of  the  family.     The  settlements  of 
Piscataqua,  abandoned  by  their  founders,  had  for  years 
been  in  complete  anarchy,  and  the  well  regulated  con- 
dition and  orderly  legal  administration  of  Massachusetts, 
with  a  desire  for  a  similar  state  of  things,  had  made  them 
resolve  to  attach  themselves  to  this  colonv,  and     ,  _ 
submit  to  its  government.     The  noblemen  and 
other  possessors  of  land  there,  feeling  themselves  in- 
capable of  managing  the  plantations  singlehanded,  ab- 
dicated their  jurisdiction  to  Massachusetts,  retainingonly 
their  right  of  property  over  the  ground  and  soil, 
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Years  before,  the  question  had  been  mooted  in  Ma3sa' 
chusetts.     Did  the  settlements  on  the  Piscataqoa  belong 
to  their  patent  or  not  ?  And,  taken  literally,  the  definition 
of  their  northern  boundary,  *'  three  miles  north  of  the 
Merrimak  in  its  most  northerly  direction,"  comprised 
not  only  the  present  New  Hampshire,  but  also  a  great 
part  of  Maine.     For  the  Merrimak  descends  from  the 
White  Mountains,  and  flows  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  southwards,*  when  it  suddenly  turns  east  and  runs 
towards  the  huge  Atlantic  in  a  somewhat    northerly 
direction.    This  latter  part  was  all  that  was  known  to 
the  givers  of  the  patent,  and  consequently  that  which 
they  alluded  to  in  the  letter  of  possession.     But  the 
fathers  of  Massachusetts,  inclined  to  give  to  this  an 
extension  of   meaning   which   greatly   enlarged   their 
territory,  had  already  planted  separate  colonies,  ten  and 
even  twenty  miles  eastward  of  the  Merrimak,  and  con- 
sequently accepted  as  their  due  the  submission  of  the 
Piscataqua  settlers.  When,  some  timepreviously,  deputies 
had  been  obliged  to  investigate  the  disposition  of  the 
people,  and  establish  peace  among  the  authorities  and 
churches,  commissioners  were  formally  sent  off  to  the 
settlements  there,  in  order,  in  conjunction  with  some 
select  men,  to  call  together  the  people,  to  take  from 
them  the  oath  of  fealty,  and  establish  quarterly  courts 
after  the  pattern  of  theother  distant  subordinate  colonies. 
They  were  represented  in  the  general  court  by 
two  deputies,  members  of  the  churches  there, 
which  had  not  been  founded  by  the  Puritans,  and  were 
not  of  the^true  puritanical  mould.    The  regulations  of 

*  North  of  the  Winnipeangee,  from  the  waten  of  which  it  receif ce  a 
▼ery  eonsiderahle  iacreaic,  it  is  called  Pennigewaawtt. 
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the  government  only  met  here  and  there  with  some 
little  opposition.  On  the  whole,  the  planters  looked 
cheerfully  forward  to  a  better  state  of  things,  and  during 
the  forty  years  that  it  remained  part  and  parcel  o 
Massachusetts,  the  prosperity  of  New  Hampshire  waxed 
so  apace,  and  it  became  so  powerful,  that,  in  1680,  the 
principal  inhabitants  considered  themselves  bound  to 
offer  up  thanks. 

The  early  history  of  New  Hampshire  is  as 
follows.     We  have  seen   the  first  settlers  on 
the  Piscataqua  arrive :  a  Scot  of  the  name  of  Thomson, 
and   two  brothers    called    Hilton,    fishmongers   from 
London,  with  a  small  number  of  planters.      They  were 
sent  by  a  society  in  the  west  of  England,  to  which  be- 
longed the  indefatigable  adventurers  Gorges  and  Mason. 
At  a  previous  period  Mason  had  been  governor  of  New- 
foundland, and  one  of  the  oldest  undertakers  in  the  New 
England  trade.     When  the  society  of  Massachusetts 
redeemed  their  patent  and  showed  so  much  activity,  he 
thought  it  also  advisable  to  renew  old  claims,  and  pro- 
cured himself  a  patent  for  the  land  lying  between  the 
Piscataqua  and  the  Merrimak,  that  is  to  say,  about  the 
extent  of  New  Hampshire.     The  rights  of  the  society  to 
the  three  miles  north,  which  had  just  been  sold  at  a 
high  price,  were  not  secured  by  any  one  word.     This 
patent,  although  at  the  moment  not  much  was  done 
towards  maintaining  it,  became  afterwards  the  source  of 
endless  contests  and  prolixities.     At  first,  nothing  more 
occurred  than  that  the  possessor  sent  over  some  people 
who  built  a  house  in  a  little  harbour,  and  called  it 
Mason  Hali,  which  soon  went  to  decay. 

Mason's  friend,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  was,  from  his 
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adventurous  turn  of  mind,  ever  fixed  on  something  out 
of  the  way,  more  disposed  than  other  men  to  trans- 
marine plans,  which  were  never  more  than  half  executed; 
for  misfortunes,  with  want  of  perseverance  and  wisdom, 
made  smoke  of  all  his  projects,  and  a  loss  of  £20,000 
was  all  that  remained  to  his  heirs  of  these  matters. 

The  circumstance  that,  in  the  course  of  six  or  seven 
years,  the  high  council  sold  six  or  seven  different  privi- 
leges (all  crossing  each  other),  for  the  land  between 
the  Merrimak  and  the  Kennebek,  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  none  of  the  landholders  being  inclined  to 
expend  much  on  the  cultivation  of  them.  The  plan- 
tations were  soon  left  to  themselves,  or  only  grew  slowly. 
Agents  of  the  above  named  Western  Society  found  it 
more  profitable  to  begin  small  plantings  at  their  own 
expense,  to  which  they  devoted  their  whole  interest. 
They  accordingly  sold  their  lands,  partly  to  Lords  Say 
and  Brooke,  partly  to  some  merchants  in  Shrewsbury. 
These  latter  sent  over  one  Captain  Wiggan  to  look 
after  them,  a  good  man,  who  soon  attached  himself  to 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  and  there  quickly  gained 
the  confidence  of  the   noblemen,  whose  share  he  first 

,  ««^     administered  and  then  sold.  Meanwhile  Gk)rfi:es 
1630 

and  Mason  had  sent  over  Captain  Neal  to  watch 

over  their  interests  in  Piscataqua,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  explore  the  country  of  Laconia,  which  seems  to  mean 
the  district  around  Lake  Champlain,  very  pompously  and 
romantically  described  in  some  works  of  that  time,  and 
particularly  iu  one  by  Gorges. 

He  soon  came  to  open  feud  with  Wiggan,  and  it  was 
only  after  he  had  left  the  country  that  peace  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  new  settlers^  sent  by  Gorges  could  found 
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the  town  of  Portsmouth  on  Strawberry  bank, 
where  Thomson  had  settled  at  an  earlier  date. 
Their  governor,  either  chosen  by  them  or  appointed  by 
Gorges,  was,  at  the  time  of  the  annexation  to  Massa- 
chusetts, one  Mr.  Williams,  who  had  executed  his  office 
with  judgment  and  prudence,  but  soon  after  went  to 
West  India.  The  settlement  of  Cochecor  or  Dover, 
over  which  Wiggan  presided,  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  Puritans,  and,  from  the  beginning,  there  had 
been  no  want  of  religious  or  fanatic  struggle.  Wiggan 
was  ordered  away  by  the  preacher  Burdett,  who  gave 
himself  out  for  a  Puritan  (but  who  proved  to  be  a  spy  of 
Laud's),  and  who  elevated  himself  to  the  governorship. 

Soon  after  this.  Captain  Underbill,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  Boston  on  account  of  the 
Antinomistic  aifair,  and  had   followed  Wheelwright  to 
Piscataqua,  contrived  to  attract  great    attention,    and 
before  the  settlers  of  Dover  had  received  the  warning 
letters  from  Massachusetts,  they  had  named  him  their 
governor.      Burdett  went  to  Maine.     In  the 
mean  time  the  church  had  sunk  into  fanatical 
dissension ;  preachers  of  separatist  and  episcopal  views, 
but  agreeing  in  moral  degeneracy,  followed  and  hated 
one  another,  and   often   came    into  collision   with  the 
worldly  authorities,  who  only  met  with  little  attention. 
Underbill,  shut  out  here  from  every  place  of  safety  by 
the  annihilating  influence  of  the  injured  government 
and  church  of  Massachusetts,  humbled  himself  before 
both,  and  sought  his  fortune  elsewhere.     In  the 
meanwhile  Lords  Say  and  Brooke  had  ordered 
a   number  of  respectable  families  possessed  of  some 
property   to  settle  on  the  banks  of  the  Piscataqua. 
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They  made  a  contract  to  gorem  tbemseWes  under 
English  supremacy,  and  the  older  planters  of  Dorer 
joined  them.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  attachment 
to  Massachusetts  originated  with  these  new  comers, 
who  were  mostly  Puritans. 

A  third  independent  settlement  had  about  this  time 
been  founded  by  Wheelwright  and  some  of  his  Anti- 
nomistic  friends,  and  they  called  the  little  town,  south- 
west of  the  Piscataqna,  Exeter.  The  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  did  not  n^lect  to  start 
objections  to  this  settlement  as  being  an  infringement  of 
their  patent,  but  at  first  they  took  no  steps  towards 
hindering  it,  and  the  colonists,  few  in  number  as  they 
were,  united  themselves  into  an  independent  adminis- 
tration. They  were  the  last  who  submitted  to  Massa- 
chusetts. Wheelwright,  whose  ban  was  not  yet  re- 
deemed, betook  himself  over  the  Piscataqua  to  Wells, 
whitlicr  the  fathers  of  Massachusetts  would  not  dare  to 
stretch  their  hands  after  him. 

While,  in  the  north,  Massachusetts  so  peacefully  and 
honourably  extended  its  boundaries,  the  passions  and 
bigotry  of  the  leaders  of  the  commonweal  had,  in  the 
south,  produced  such  unjust  usurpations,  that  the  episode 
they  occasion  is  one  of  the  darkest  pages  in  the  history 
of  the  colony.  One  Samuel  Gorton,  a  religious  en- 
thusiast, devoid  of  learning  but  not  of  talent,  who  had 
been  a  merchant  tailor  in  London,  but  had,  since  the 
spirit  seized  him,  quite  devoted  himself  to  theology, 
and  hoped  to  find  in  distant  America  a  fruitful  field 
for  his  doctrines,  had  probably  aroused  ill  will  and 
suspicion  in  Boston  by  his  familist  doctrines,  and  this 
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must  have  been  during  his  short  stay  there  in  1636.* 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  stern  legislators  who 
here  sat  at  the  rudder  could  hear  him  without  horror, 
when,  idealizing  all  doctrines,  he  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  Heaven  and  Hell  were  not  places,  but  only  existed 
in  the  minds  of  good  and  wicked  men  ?  or  that  there  was 
no  other  devil  than  the  ruthless  living  ?  or  that  the  incar- 
nation of  Christ  had  already  taken  place  by  the  creation 
of  Adam  in  God*s  own  likeness?  or  that  the  fall  of  man 
from  God  was  the  real  death  of  Christ,  and  such  like 
heresies.  But  his  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Anti- 
nomistic  discussions  ;  he  had  probably  betaken  himself 
to  Plymouth  during  the  dispute,  but  here,  after  having 
for  a  short  time  passed  for  a  saint,  he  wanted  to  force 
his  symbolhsing  views  on  the  fanatical  darkness  of  a 
church  which  more  than  any  other  held  fast  to  dogmas. 
A  dispute  with  the  future  preacher  there,  Ralph  Smith, 
brought  him  before  the  court.  He  himself  relates  that 
he  had  interceded  for  the  servant  of  his  wife,  who  would 
have  been  severely  punished  for  having  ventured  to 
smile  in  church,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  his  having  to 
appear.  However  that  may  be,  he  showed  himself  so 
impatient  at  the  reproofs  he  received  then,  and  behaved 
in  so  unseemly  and  disrespectful  a  way  to  the  authorities, 
that  they  condemned  him,  and  (perhaps  joyfully)  took 
this  opportunity  of  banishing  from  their  territory  the 
dangerous  enthusiast  who  had  already  infected  so  many 
with  his  heretical  allegories.      He  betook  himself  to 

*,  The  Familists  were  a  sect  founded  under  tiie  name  of  Familia  Aurorie 
by  Henry  NichoU.  They  held,  that  the  heavenly  love  recreated  in  man 
was  the  only  true  religion.  Ac.  Though  founded  in  Holland,  thm  aect 
spread  principally  in  England,  where  it  was  persecuted. 


Rhode  Island,  but  booh  embroiled  himself  publicly  «iA 
(he  authorities.  In  an  unimportant  police  affair  ha 
loudly  called  in  doubt  their  authority,  and  declared  be- 
fore the  court  that  he  would  not  acknonlodge  it,  as  the 
case  belonged  to  the  king  and  the  lane  of  England. 
Coddington,  the  governor,  called  out  in  a  rage,  "  Ye 
who  are  for  the  king  seize  this  Gorton  !"  to  which  the 
other  retorted  by  crying  out,  "  Ye  who  are  for  the  king 
seize  this  Coddington  !"  Public  corporal  punishment 
and  banishment  from  the  island  were  the  result  of  this 
powerless  imprudence. 

He  now  went  to  Providence,  where  the  hn- 
manity  and  state  principles  of  Roger  Williams 
granted  him  a  secure  asylum,  though  Williams  was  far 
from  agreeing  with  him.  Here  he  settled  with  some  of 
his  comrades,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  elder  settlers, 
who  hated  and  despised  him.  It  soon  came  to  disputes 
helivef'u  the  new-comers  and  them,  nay,  even  to  acts  of 
violence  attended  with  bloodshed,  Roger  Williams 
with  difficulty  separated  them  for  a  time;  for  as  yet 
order  in  this  young  half-organized  state  reeled  only 
■  in  a  mutual  promise  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  new 
hctllers  were  not  pa.rtakerä  of  this  treaty  and  did  not 
recognize  the  authority  of  It.  The  planters  of  Pawtuxet, 
south  of  Providence,  amidst  whom  they  had  settled,  ac- 
cordingly considered  themselves  justified  in  turning  to 
the  government  of  Massachusetts  with  a  request  for 
neighbourly  help  against  the  intruders  and  dis- 
turbers of  their  peace.  At  the  head  of  these  pe- 
titioners stood  Benedict  Arnold,  one  of  the  earliest  com< 
panionsof  Roger  Winiams,butoneof  the  tirst  VI  hoshowed, 
distrust  of  the  tenability  of  his  promises ;    we  shall  se», 
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him  afterwards  governor  of  Rhode  Island.     The  answer 
they  received  from  Massachusetts   showed   them   that 
they    would   have   to   pay   dearly   for    the    wished-for 
assistance ;  for  it  was  announced  that  nothing  could  be 
done  for  them  unless  they  placed  themselves  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  or  Plymouth.      Some  of 
them  were  probably  as  little  inclined  to  the  one  as  to  the 
other,  and,  for  long  after,  the  thing  was  not  touched  upon 
again,  until  in  the  following  year  the  two  Arnolds  and 
two    of  their   companions  formally    submitted   to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.      Hereupon  the 
government  issued  a  manifesto  summoning  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Providence  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  others.     Gorton  sent  them  in  answer  a  long  surly 
letter,  in  which  he  contemptuously  refuted  their  claims 
to  Providence.     Yet  he  considered  it  safe  to  withdraw 
himself  from  their  territory,  and  accordingly,  with  eleven 
of  his  companions,  bought  from  Miantonomo  a  piece  of 
land  on  the  Pawtuxet,  called  by  the  Indians  Shawomet. 
The  contract  was  signed   by  Miantonomo  and  ^the 
under-sachem  Pomham,  who  dwelt  on   this  land,  and 
the  buyers  thought  themselves  in  safe  posses- 
sion, although  the  sachem  of  Pawtuxet,  who 
also  pretended  to  have  claims  on  this  land,  had   not 
signed  with  them.     A  short  time  after,  these  two  sa- 
chems, who  were  dependent  on  Miantonomo,  appeared 
before  the  court  at  Boston,  and  complained  of  the  usur- 
pation of  Gorton  and  his  people  ;  Pomham,  the  sachem 
of  Shawomet,  maintaining  that  he  had  been  compelled 
to  consent  by  Miantonomo,  and  submitted  with  their 
lands  to  the  government  of  «Massachusetts ;   Benedict 
Arnold,  whose  influence  on  the  whole  affair  was  very 
evident,  being  niterpreter.  b  3 
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MiaDtonomo  was  DOir  cited.  To  judge  from  the  late 
testimony  of  Roger  Williams,  and  analogous  circum* 
stances,  the  right  to  sell  Shawomet  belonged  to  him,  and 
not  to  the  sub-chiefs.  A  missive,  summoning  Gorton 
and  his  people  to  show  their  claims,  was  answered  by 
the  latter  with  an  injurious  letter,  twelve  pages  long, 
which,  like  the  letter  be  once  before  sent  tbem,  roused 
the  fathers  of  Massachusetts  to  the  most  violent  anger. 
On  the  continued  refusal  of  the  settlers  of  Shawomet  to 
appear  before  them,  whose  authority  they  did  not  ac- 
knowledge, commiEBioners,  accompanied  by  forty  sol- 
diers, were  sent  to  Shawomet,  to  inrestigate  the  matter 
on  the  field  of  action.  Posteiity  can  estimate  the  spirit 
of  an  investigation,  conducted  by  the  help  of  forty  sol- 
diers, npon  defenceless  men.  Everything  seemed  allow- 
able towards  heretics  and  blasphemers ;  and  the  fanatic, 
bigotted  sense  of  those  commissioned  was  not  calculated 
to  milden  the  severity  of  it,  Ten  of  the  hated  evil-doers 
(for  two  succeeded  in  escaping)  were  afler  a  short  resis- 
tance laid  hold  of,  transported  to  Boston,  and  brought 
before  the  court.  Winthrop  announced  to  them  that 
they  were  to  be  regarded,  if  not  as  rebels,  yet  as  pri- 
soners of  war,  having  been  taken  with  weapons  in  their 
hands.  They  were  compelled  to  attend  divine  service, 
where  Gorton  was  allowed  to  speak  before  the  commu- 
nity, and,  amid  tlie  horror  of  the  saints,  to  produce  the 
whole  complicated  tissue  of  his  heresies;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  discover  in  what  the»>e  consisted,  or,  indeed,  what  bis 
views  really  were.  He  himself  rejects  as  calumnies  the 
accusations  of  his  enemies,  that  is,  all  contemporary 
authors  who  mention  him ;  and  what  he  has  laid  down 
in  his  defence  of  his  system,  is  not  enough  to  disclose 
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its  character  completely,  but  it  has  not  by  any  means  the 
rugged  character  which  his  opponents  give  it :  he  has 
certainly  spiritualized  Christianity  beyond  all  bounds. 
The  essence  of  religion  was  to  him  nothing  further  than 
the  heavenly  love  which  permeates  everything.  The 
historical  Christ  he  did  not  acknowledge ;  Christ  was  to 
him  the  ever-living  ideal  of  man;  Adam  or  man  the 
incarnate  Christ ;  but  as  Christ  always  lives,  so  does  he 
always  die,  man  losing  himself  thns  in  God,  &c.  Of 
authorities,  he  only  acknowledged  the  natural  as  the 
patriarchal  or  hereditary,  &c. 

Soon  after  the  men  of  Shawomet  had  been  brought 
in,  the  general  court,  before  which  they  had  to  defend 
themselves,  was  held  in  Boston ;  and  here  a  friend  of 
the  olden  times  might  well  throw  a  veil  over  this  the 
darkest  page  in  the  history  of  their  archives,  when  the 
honest  hand  of  history  uncovers  it.  Gorton  and  his 
friends  had  been  dragged  before  the  tribunal  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  give  an  account  of  the  usurped  possession  of 
land,  and  disobedience  to  the  authority  forced  upon 
them ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  as  soon  as  they  were  once 
before  it,  there  was  nothing  more  said  of  these  offences, 
and  that  they  were  exclusively  questioned  as  to  their 
heretical  errors,  and  only  condemned  for  them.  "  The 
court  and  the  elders,"  says  Winthrop,  "  spent  nearly  a 
whole  day  in  discovering  Gorton's  deep  mysteries,  and 
in  trying  to  convert  him,  but  in  vain ;  they  gave  them- 
selves also  much  trouble  about  the  other,  but  with  as 
little  result."  The  prisoners  were  brought  from  the 
dungeon  to  the  court-room,  and  taken  back  to  the  dun- 
geon. The  clergy — Cotton  in  particular — pressed  them 
hard  ;  Gorton  defended  himself  with  that  talkative  ob- 
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^with  a  slight  punishment.  In  order  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  sending  the  military,  and  those  of  their  sup- 
port in  prison,  all  their  cattle  were  confiscated ;  some  of 
their  guns  were  presented  to  those  Indian  chiefs  who 
had  by  their  submission  shown  themselves  worthy  of 
the  possession  of  these  murderous  weapons,  the  highest 
object  of  their  wishes  ;  whilst  the  sale  of  them  was  for* 
bidden,  under  heavy  penalties. 

The  example  of  Saconoco  and  Pomham  was  followed, 
two  years  after,  by  Papaconaway  and  his  sons,  the 
mightiest  chieftains  on  the  Merrimak :  the  Mohicans  of 
Connecticut  had  long  been  dependent  on  the  English. 
"  This  heart  is  yours,  not  mine!"  cried  Uncas  once,  in 
humble  subjection,  when  he  feared  he  had  ofibnded  bis 
mighty  allies ;  and  his  attachment  to  the  powerful  stran- 
gers, whose  Gods  had  vanquished  his  gods,  seems  to  have 
been  real«  Only  the  Narragansetts  held  back,  with  dis- 
trustful pride,  together  with  their  eastern  neighbours 
the  Wamp^nogets,  the  only  ones  of  the  sinking  races  of 
New  England  who  had  till  now  retained  a  shadow  of 
freedom. 

The  cruel  treatment  of  Gorton  and  his  companions 
found  no  approbation  among  the  people.  Wherever  they 
were  carried  they  were  objects  of  compassion  and  inte- 
rest ;  this,  the  expenses  of  maintaining  them,  the  trouble 
of  keeping  them  quiet,  and^  above  all,  the  influence  they 
gradually  acquired  over  their  watchers,  bringing  these 
into  danger  of  being  infected,  decided  the  government  , 
of  Massachusetts  upon  taking  off  their  fetters  nexf  ^ 
spring,  and  at  the  same  time  banishing  thepi  from  the 
jurisdiction,  under  pain  of  death.  When  liberated,  they, 
with  that  inexplicable,  powerless  defiance  which  charac- 


terized  all  their  proceedings,  betook  themselves  to  Shaw> 
omet,  which  was  really  not  named  in  the  edict  of  banish- 
roent,  and  again  wanted  to  make  valid  their  claim  to 
the  land  they  had  bought;  however,  some  sharp  threats 
(ram  MaHsachusctts  soon  scared  them  away.  Oorton> 
Holden,  and  Greene  went  to  England,  not  without 
having  previously  (by  what  means  is  yet  unknown) 
procured  a  formal  act  of  Bubmission  to  the  crown  of 
England  from  some  of  the  Narragansett  chie&.  They 
were  sagacious  enough  to  know  that  nothing  coald  pro- 
cure them  a  more  favourable  reception  there,  nor  more 
certainly  secure  them  the  protection  of  those  in  aatbo- 
rity :  without  doubt  they  bad  decided  the  Karrt^nsetts 
thereto,  by  holding  out  that  they  could  best  secure  them- 
selves from  oppression  by  the  Massachusetts.  The  future 
will  teach  us  that  Gorton  and  his  companions  did  not 
deceive  themselves  in  this. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  little  regard  which  Miantonomo 
bad  met  with  in  this  matter  from  Massachusetts,  and 
the  submission  of  all  his  chiefe,  mast  have  inwardly 
galled  him.  For  a  long  time  the  Narragansetta  had 
watched,  with  poisonous  envy,  the  favour  which  their 
enemy,  Uncas,  had  received  from  the  whites;  hot  wis- 
dom and  fear  taught  Miantonomo  to  conceal  his  hatred. 
He  secretly  souglit  to  rouse  up  the  Mohawks  against 
them,  and  when  summoned  to  account  for  this,  fae  re- 
fused to  go  to  Boston  unless  Roger  Williams,  whose 
honesty  he  trusted,  accompanied  him  ;  but  the 
others  rejected  Williams  as  interpreter,  from 
his  having  been  banished.  When  at  length,  in  the  feel- 
ing of  his  weakness,  he  was  obliged  to  give  way  and 
come,   his   proud,   reserved   behaviour   betrayed    ever 
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active  saspicion.  From  time  to  time  was  beard  a  report 
of  a  general  conspiracy  of  the  Indians  against  the  Eng- 
lish. Those  of  Connecticut,  full  of  anxiety  and  dread, 
looked  with  smothered  distrust  on  their  dangerous 
neighbour  Plymouth.  The  inhabitants  of  Massachu- 
setts thought  themselves  justified,  for  safety's  sake,  in 
disarming  the  Indians,  whom  they  looked  on  as  com- 
prised in  their  district,  even  before  they  had  submitted 
of  their  own  free  will ;  yet  the  upright  demeanour  of 
Miantonomo,  at  another  visit  to  Boston,  seemed  for  this 
time  to  allay  all  suspicion  against  him^  He  appears  to 
haye  been  the  most  princely  of  all  the  Indian  chiefs  of 
his  time.  A  proud,  collected  calmness  indicated  his 
dignity,  and  his  speech  was  so  cautious  that  he  was  not 
to  be  made  to  give  any  answer,  except  in  the  presence 
of  two  of  his  counsellors.  A  table  had  been  laid  for  him 
and  his  suite,  but  he  declined  taking  anything  until  the 
governor  sent  him  meat  from  his  own  table,  in  order  to 
show  him  respect.  On  the  following  days  he  was  al- 
lotted the  lowest  place  at  the  table  of  the  persons  in  au- 
thority, with  which  he  was  content. 

Miantonomo  had  decidedly  denied  all  animosity ;  and 
although  the  reports  of  a  conspiracy  of  the  Indians  con- 
tinued, yet  the  government  of  Massachusetts  was  forced 
to  resolve  that  it  would  only  act  on  the  defensive ;  that 
is,  take  no  hostile  steps,  but  redouble  its  vigilance :  how- 
ever, these  reports  were  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
closing  a  treaty,  on  which  proceedings  had  been  taken 
so  early  as  1638,  for  the  union  of  the  colomes^  or  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  against  all  external 
enemies. 

This  union,  with  which  begins  a  new  period 
in  the  history  of  the  colonies,  was  urged  with     ^^^ 
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especial  warmth  by  Connecticut,  and  after  it  by  New- 
haven  ;  for  tliey  were  in  themselvca  the  weakest,  and 
very  much  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Dutch  aa  well 
as  of  the  natives.  Massachusetts  felt  itself  more  secure 
in  its  greater  might :  its  alliance  was  sought  by  Dutch- 
men as  by  Frenchmen,  while  the  Indians  sought  to 
avoid  its  displeasure.  But  Plymouth  thought  itself  as 
much  injured  in  its  claims  by  the  colony  of  Connecticut, 
as  neglected  hy  Massachusetts,  when  vainly  claiming 
assistance  from  the  latter  against  some  mishaps  in  Sa- 
gadahose;  it  was  therefore  slow  in  joining  this  union  : 
yet  the  better  policy  gained  the  day,  and  the  treaty  was 
closed  at  Boston  the  19th  of  May,  1643.  It  remained 
in  power  forty-three  years,  and  was  only  disturbed  by 
the  charter  of  Massachusetts  being  called  in ;  after  this 
time,  however,  the  four  colonies  called  themselves  the 
united  colonies  of  New  England. 

This  alliance  demands  especial  consideration,  because 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  the  present  United 
States.  Its  conditions  left  an  independent  existence  to 
each  of  the  colonies,  but  imposed  conjoint  action  in  out- 
ward aSairs.  On  an  attack  being  made  by  a  hostile 
force  on  any  of  tiie  colonies,  Massachusetts  had  to  place 
in  the  ßeld  one  hundred  men,  the  other  three  forty- 
five  men  each ;  the  expenses  of  the  men  were  divided 
in  the  same  proportion.  The  necessity  for  an  offensive 
war  was  to  be  decided  upon  by  a  body  of  eighteen  com- 
missioners, who  were  chosen  every  year — on  the  first 
Monday  in  September,  to  be  elected  alternate  in  the 
four  colonies,  but  so  that  the  turn  came  twice  to  Boston. 
These  commiesioners,  who  were  to  he  members  of  the 
church,   were    elected    leaders   and   lawgivers   of   the 
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whole,  that  is,  of  all  relating  only  to  foreign  matters. 
The  most  distinguished  men  in  each  colony  filled  these 
posts ;  they  were  elected  by  the  government,  that  is  by 
the  united  magistrates  and  deputies,  until,  some  years 
later,  the  freemen  of  Massachusetts  laid  claim 
to  the  right  to  name  also  these  commissioners. 

This  union  seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  their  Dutch  and 
French  neighbours,  almost  to  elevate  the  colonies  to  the 
height  of  an  independent  power.  The  Dutch  would 
gladly  have  checked  the  growth  of  the  colonies  of 
Connecticut  and  Newhaven,  the  soil  of  which  they 
claimed  as  their  first  possession,  and  for  a  long  time  they 
could  not  be  brought  to  call  it  anything  but  "  New  Ne- 
therlands." But  the  union  of  the  powerful  Massa- 
chusetts frightened  them  from  every  act  of  violeuce.  In 
Arcadia  the  French  had  fallen  out  among  themselves. 
Two  governors  had  been  installed  there,  D'Aulney  in 
the  east,  and  La  Tour  in  the  west  part,  and  their  in- 
terests continually  clashed.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
explain  the  claims  of  these'two  adventurers.  SufiSce  it 
that  each,  especially  La  Tour,  who  was  expelled  by  the 
other,  strove  hard  to  win  over  Massachusetts  to  his  side. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  oldest  landowners  in  those 
northern  regions.  He  had,  even  in  1627,  been  in  pos- 
session of  extensive  lands  held  in  fief  from  France,  and 
after  that,  having  bought  the  title  of  Sir  1630 
William  Alexander,  had  done  homage  to  the  1641 
English  king.  He  sent  and  came  repeatedly  to  Boston ; 
prepossessed  them  by  his  courteous  and  amiable 
manners,  attended  their  church,  and  neglected 
nothing  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  the  inhabitants. 
But  what  especially  cast  the  scale  in  bis  favour  was,  his 
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being  a  Hugonot,  or,  at  least,  giving  himself  out  to  be  a 
friend  of  the  Hugonots.  One  of  his  ships  was  manned 
with  nothing  but  protestants  from  Rocfaelle.  They  darst 
not,  and  could  not,  give  him  open  assistance ;  but  he  was 
permitted  to  recruit,  and  Tolanteers  were  allowed  to 
join  him,  a  favour  which  principally  emanated  from 
Winthrop,  whilst  the  wisdom  and  Justice  of  it  were 
much  questioned  by  the  others.  The  influence  which 
the  active,  sagacious,  flattering  La  Tour  and  his  heroic 
wife  acquired  over  the  severe  fathers  of  Messachasetts, 
and  many  men  of  weight  there,  who  regarded  them  in 
the  light  of  "  oppressed  neighbours,"  seems  to  have 
been  purely  personal.  They  were  obliged  to  convince 
themselves  at  last  that  D'Aulney  was  better  accredited 
by  bb  government  than  the  other,  whom  they  now  gave 
up,  as  he  did  them,  now  that  he  had  nothing  more  to 
hope  from  them.  They  concluded  a  treaty 
of  peace,  which  was  to  secure  their  ships ;  and 
this  being  confirmed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  united 
colonies,  was  better  observed  by  them  than  by  the 
others. 

The  union  of  the  colonies  was  of  great  importance 
to  the  Indians.  Uncaa  submitted  completely  to  their 
superior  might.  He  was  followed,  at  least,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, by  Miantonomo,  who  passionately  envied  him 
the  favour  of  the  whites,  while  he  had  yet  too  noble  a 
pride  to  wish  to  win  it  by  submission.  Both  were 
obliged  to  promise  not  to  make  war  upon  another  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  English,  who  promised,  as  um- 
pires, to  settle  all  difficulties;  But  the  flame  of  hate, 
now  pent  up,  still  glowed  in  secret,  and  gathered 
strength  from  the  smouldering  sparks  scattered  about 
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by  the  Narragansett  chief  through  every  Indian  heart, 
till  it  finally  broke  oat  in  a  fierce,  destroying  fiame 
against  the  peace-makers  themselves.  A  Peqaodee 
subject  of  Miantonomo  was  caught  in  an  attempt  to 
murder  Uncas.  Miantonomo,  being  interrogated  by 
the  English,  and  ordered  to  deliver  up  the  assassin  to 
Uncas,  killed  him  with  his  own  hand,  contrary  to  his 
promise,  and,  before  his  guardians  expected  it,  he  was  in 
the  field  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men  against  Uncas. 
But  fortune  was  not  favourable  to  him ;  for  being  en- 
cumbered by  a  coat  of  proof  given  him  by  Gorton,  and 
betrayed  by  two  of  his  head  men»  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemy  the  first  battle.  Uncas  had  ofiered 
him  single  combat  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  which 
was  to  decide  the  fate  of  both  nations.  Miantonomo 
now  demanded  death  from  the  hand  of  his  enemy. 
"  Wherefore  dost  thou  not  rather  beg  for  thy  life  ?" 
said  the  other ;  "  I  would  ask  for  mine  were  I  in  thy 
place."  But  Miantonomo  stood  sunk  in  gloomy  silence ; 
without  further  request  or  complaint,  he  awaited  death 
from  the  hands  of  him  whom  he  would  have  sacrificed 
without  a  thought,  had  fortune  turned  the  dice  another 
way. 

But  Uncas  was  true  to  the  promise  he  had  given,  and 
did  not  slay  him.  The  English  alone  should  decide  on 
the  fate  of  his  deadly  enemy.  Perhaps  a  threatening 
letter  from  Gorton,  who  urgently  interceded  for  Mian- 
tonomo, decided  him.  He  therefore  carried  his  prisoner 
to  Hertford,  in  order  to  ask  council  of  the  authorities 
there,  at  the  very  time  the  commissioners  were  sitting 
in  Boston ;  they,  and  among  them  were  the  younger 
Winthrop,  Winslow,  and   Caton«  were  convinced  of 
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Miantonomo'B  secret  intriguf»  against  tliem,  and  might 
be  well  assured  that  so  long  as  he  lived  they  would 
never  have  anything  to  expect  froiu  him  but  enmity  and 
hatred.  According  to  the  bloody  policy  of  those  days, 
they  were,  perhaps,  justified  in  deciding  upon  his  life. 
But  the  way  which  they  chose  to  free  themselves  from 
this  dangerous  opponent  was  too  base,  too  cowardly,  and 
barbarous  to  justify  the  most  enthusiastic  American  pa- 
triot in  attempting  to  vindicate  it  to  posterity.  The  act 
acquires  a  still  deeper  dye,  by  five  or  six  of  the  moat 
respectable  clergymen  of  Massachusetts  having  been 
asked  for  their  advice,  and  having  all  given  a«  their 
opinion  that  Miantonomo  must  die.  Accordingly  it  was 
agreed  that  there  could  be  no  safety  for  Uncas  so  long 
as  Miantonomo  breathed.  The  fortner  should  therefore 
kill  him,  but  out  of  the|  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts, 
in  his  own  territory,  and  without  the  torture  generally 
used  by  the  Indians.  The  unlucky  prisoner  was  accord- 
ingly given  up  to  his  arch-enemy,  whose  surprize  at  this 
startling  contradiction  to  all  the  doctrines  of  the  religion 
of  love  which  he  had  hitherto  received  from  the  ele- 
vated strangers  was  certainly  not  less  than  his  joy.  He 
accordingly,  without  delay,  led  his  prisoner  over  the 
boundaries  of  Connecdcnt,  and  two  officials  of  the  colony 
accompanied  him  to  see  that  the  murder  was  properly 
executed. 

The  barbarous  usages  of  the  Indians  devote  prisoners 
of  war  to  a  cruel,  martyr-like  death,  and  the  more  dis- 
tinguished the  victim,  the  more  elaborate  and  horrible 
the  torture.  But  when,  from  chance,  policy,  or  compas- 
sion, any  one  is  spared,  every  trace  of  danger  at  once 
vanishes ;  the  pardoned  one  becomes  a  member  of  the 
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family  and  a  brother ;  he  is  installed  into  all  the  rights 
of  the  victor's  race,  and  makes  their  'interest  his. 
Miantonomo  must,  therefore,  have  considered  himself 
perfectly  safe,  and  not  a  word  was  there  to  indicate  the 
fate  which  hung  over  him.  He  was  scarcely  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  Uncas  when  his  head  was  shattered  with  a 
club,  hurled  by  the  hand  of  Uncas,  according  to  some, 
and  by  that  of  his  brother,  according  to  others.  A  hor- 
rible tradition  adds,  that  the  cannibal-like  murderer  cut  a 
piece  of  flesh  from  the  shoulder  of  the  slaughtered  man, 
roasted  it  at  the  fire  and  ate  it,  asserting  that  it  was  the 
most  delicate  morsel  he  had  ever  eaten — it  made  his 
heart  strong !  A  number  of  musketeers  from  Connec- 
ticut accompanied  Uncas  home,  in  order  to  show  that 
the  act  had  taken  place  with  the  approbation  of  the 
English.  The  place  where  the  murder  was  committed, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  of  Norwich,  is  still 
called  *'  the  Sachem's  Plain."  Some  of  Uncas's  people 
heaped  up  stones  over  the  place  where  he  was  interred  ; 
and  from  the  custom  of  the  Indians  for  every  passer-by 
to  add  a  stone,  had  gradually  attained  a  considerable 
height,  when,  about  fifty  years  ago,  some  planters  in  the 
neighbourhood,  with  little  regard  to  its  historical  impor- 
tance, had  it  carried  off  without  ceremony  to  build  a 
stone  wall  with.  The  awakened  historical  feeling  of 
our  time  has  lately  replaced  it  by  a  simple  worthy  gra- 
nite monument. 

Anger  and  fury  filled  the  minds  of  the  Narragansetts 
when  they  heard  of  the  fate  of  their  prince.  Mianto- 
nomo left  behind  a  young  son ;  but,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Indians,  his  younger  brother  Pessacus 
took  his  place  as  fellow-prince  of  the  grey-haired  Can- 
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noniciis.  Too  weak  to  revenge  themselves  on  the 
English,  all  their  rage  turned  against  Uncas,  bnt  he 
felt  himself  too  strong  in  the  protection  of  the  mighty 
whites.  The  messengers  of  the  latter  were  respectfully 
treated  by  them,  but  they  would  hear  of  no  reconcilia- 
tion without  the  head  of  their  mortal  enemy.  There- 
upon Roger  Williams,  that  trne  friend,  secretly 
sent  word  to  Massachusetts  that  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  Karrugan setts  were  aimed  at  them,  and 
that  they  intended  to  break  in  upon  them  by  stealth. 
Massachusetts  and  the  other  colonies  speedily  raised 
three  hundred  men,  one  hundred  and  ninety  being  sent 
by  the  former  alone.  The  very  rumour  of  this  fright- 
ened the  Indians;  they  offered  their  hand  for  peace, 
and  Pessacus  himself  came  to  Boston.  A  treaty  was 
at  last  concluded,  by  virtue  of  which  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal chiefs  left  their  children  as  hostages  in  the  hands 
of  the  English,  and  pledged  themselves,  not  only  to 
leave  Uncas  in  peace,  but  also  to  pay  iu  wampum  the 
war  expenses  of  the  colonists,  which  had  cost  a  con- 
siderable sum. 
1646  The  conditions  of  this  treaty  were  negli- 
1Ö47  gently  fulfilled,  and  not  until  a  troop  of  sol- 
diers was  sent  from  Massachusetts,  as  areminder,  under 
the  direction  of  the  resolute  Captain  Atherton.  Pessacus 
sought  to  escape,  and  justified  himself  on  the  plea  of 
poverty;  but  Atherton,  with  rude  determination,  clapped 
a  pistol  to  bis  breast,  dragged  him  amongst  his  soldiers, 
and  did  not  let  him  loose  till  the  last  instalment  was 
paid  up.  Here  also  the  honest  friend  of  the  white  as 
of  the  red  man,  Boger  Williams,  was  called  on  to  me* 
diate,  and  showed  himself  as  willing  as  ever;  but  the 
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shameful  treatment  of  the  Indian  chief  by  the  English 
leader  set  his  life  and  the  confidence  of  the  Indians 
towards  him  in  danger,  and  for  the  first  time  we  see 
him  angry  with  his  own  people. 

Sometime  after,  Ninegrat,  the  friend  of  Pessacus  and 
chief  of  the  Niantikes,  began  to  show  himself  hostile 
to  the  English ;  but  a  troop  of  cavalry  sent  against  him 
spread  a  panic  among  his  people,  and  he  submitted  to 
any  conditions.  From  thenceforward  we  hear  of  no 
more  hostility,  and  all  the  Indian  races  had  either  sub- 
mitted, or  were  scared  into  peace,  until,  after  nearly 
thirty  years,  a  closer  acquaintance  with  fire-arms  had 
made  them  bolder,  and  they  broke  out  in  that  fearful 
war  which  was  to  end  with  the  entire  destruction  of  so 
many  of  their  unhappy  race. 
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PEBLINQ    IN   THE     INTERIOR. — INBTITBTIONS     FOR     BDÜ' 
CATION. -WINTHROP'S    DEATH.       1643   TO    1649. 


Whilst  the  colonists  of  New  England  liad  in  this  wa; 
won  B  secure  position  against  inward  and  outward 
enemies,  the  altered  state  of  matters  in  the  mother 
country  had  long  removed  all  danger  from  that  Bide- 
Tfaeir  enemies  had  fallen ;  religious  principles  related  to 
theirs  began  to  gain  the  day  there.  The  three  celebrated 
clergymen.  Cotton,  Hooker  and  Davenport,  were  in- 
vited by  some  noblemen  and  others,  inclined  to  indepen- 
dent opinions,  to  come  to  England,  in  order  to  add  the 
weight  of  their  voices  to  theirs  in  the  assembly  to  be 
called  by  parliament.  Cotton  hoped  there  to  have  a 
new  field  for  his  ambition ;  he  was  etrongly  inclined  to 
go  ;  Pastor  Davenport  found  his  community  not  at  all 
disposed  to  set  him  at  liberty ;  Hooker's  wisdom  rejected 
the  thought  of  sacrificing  to  an  uncertain  preponderance 
in  the  old  country  certain  prospects  in  hb  new  father- 
land, and  the  three  clergymen  remained  where  they 
were.  There  the  Presbyterians  at  first  gained  ground, 
though  their  church  form  was  scarcely  less  detested  by 
the  American  congregationalists  than  the  dominion  of 
the  prelates,  and  excited  great  displeasure  among  the 
majority.  Hobart,  preacher  in  Hingham,  who  had, 
together  with  his  brethren,  been  drawn  into  the  dis- 
fiensions  there,  «as  inclined  lo  il.  and    there  J^  no  doubl 
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that  the  punishments  against  petitioners  inciting  to  re- 
bellion would  never  have  been  half  so  severe  if  these 
religious  differences  bad  not  at  first  so  excessively 
irritated  Winthrop  and  other  officials  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  the  colonies  of  the  Puritans 
ranged  themselves  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  par- 
liament, at  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  in  England. 
In  1644,  the  government  of  Massachusetts  forbade  any 
one  to  declare   for  the  king,  as  the  cause    of   par- 
liament, according  to  its  own  assertion,  was  also  his. 
In  the  preceding  year  the  parliament  had  named 
a  commission  to  conduct  the  American  colonies, 
and  had  placed  at  the  head  of   it    Robert,    Earl  of 
Warwick,  the  old  patron  of  the  colonies,  who  bore  the 
title  of  governor  and  chief  admiral  of  the  American 
colonies.     His  power  was  great,  but  he  employed  it 
with  moderation  ;  begged  where  he  might  have  com- 
manded, and  showed  so  much  good  will,  and  so  little 
inclination  to  trouble  them  with  his  presence,  that  the 
severe  leaders  in  Massachusetts  were  very  content  with 
his  titulary   power.       Yet  they  were  bent  on  giving 
nothing  away,  and  on   not  letting  go  a  tittle  of  the 
power  which  their  charter,  according  to  their  very  free 
interpretation,  afforded  them.      In  the  general  court 
formal  examinations  were  instituted  to  fix  the  position 
of  Massachusetts   towards    England,    and   the  deter- 
mination they  came  to  was,  to  consider  it  as  a  feudal 
tenure,  like  Burgundy  or  Flanders  to  France,  and  even 
in  the  same  relations,  yet  with  some  degree  of  depen- 
dence on  England,  like  the  Hanse  towns  on  the  Empire, 
&c.  It  was  also  resolved  in  the  general  court,  that  Massa- 
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ctiusetta  was  by  its  charter  a  "  perfecta  res  pubUea,"  and 
only  preeerved  by  the  clause  that  this  was  in  regard  to 
judicial,  not  state  niatterB.  When  Gorton  and  his  com- 
panions had  succeeded  in  procuring  themselveB 
letters  of  protection  from  this  commission  and 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  which  were  to  secure  them  safe 
conduct  through  MasEachnsetts,  many,  and  especially 
many  clei^ymen,  were  for  arresting  the  criminals  in 
spite  of  this,  and  it  was  at  last  resolved  to  regard  the 
intercession  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  as  a  request,  not 
as  a  command,  and  to  comply  with  it;  a  wise  and  mo- 
derate step,  which,  however,  only  passed,  by  the  casting 
vote  of  Governor  Winthrop, 

But  there  had  now  been  long  among  the  colonists  a 
party  who  saw  in  a  certain  dependence  on  England  rather 
a  security  for  their  freedom  than  otherwise,  and  regarded 
a  superintendence  from  there  as  a  rein  to  the  republican 
ambition  of  the  colonial  government.  The  real  basis  of 
this  opposition  was  the  introduction  of  the  church  aristo- 
cracy, which  divided  the  entire  community  into  two 
parts ;  the  holy  and  the  unholy,  the  rulers  and  the  ruled. 
Ko  prospects  of  civic  authority  were  open  to  the  latter; 
they  could  never  fill  any  office,  for  only  freemen  were 
capable  of  being  elected*  and  of  electing.  The  numb^ 
of  fireemen  was  small,  not  more  than  as  one  to  three,  4 
compared  with  those  who  enjoyed  neither  the  advantages 
of  the  church  nor  of  the  citizenship.  Here  and  there 
it  was  complained  of  that  they  were  ruled  like  staves  ; 
that  all  the  taxes  were  equally  divided,  but  that  the 

*  With  ths  eiDeptioo  of  the  Buballern  officen,  who  iren  cliown  by 
their  Bvembled  campmiin,  freemen  or  not ;  but  the  elected  ilvayi  were 
freenea. 
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privileges  belonged  to  the  few.  It  must  have  been 
bitterly  felt  that  all  who  were  not  members  of  the  con- 
gregational church  of  Boston  were  excluded  from  all 
judicial  power;  they  could  neither  be  jurymen  nor 
officials ;  they  appeared  in  their  own  eyes  as  though 
they  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  for 
the  priestly  haughtiness  of  the  godly  towards  the  godless 
brought  them  into  this  position  towards  one  another. 
Only  thecircumstancethatthe  majority  of  the  thinking  and 
able  men  in  Massachusetts  belonged  to  the  church,  can 
explain  this  disproportion  having  been  endured  so  long. 
Another  cause  of  grumbling  was  the  refusal  of 
baptism,  this  being  only  granted  to  the  children  of 
members  of  the  church.  Thousands,  the  children  of 
two- thirds  of  the  population,  grew  up  unbaptized,  to  the 
annoyance  and  disquiet  of  their  parents,  who,  having 
themselves  received  the  sacrament  in  their  earliest  child- 
hood from  the  church  of  England,  imagined  that  the 
salvation  of  their  posterity  was  dependent  on  it,  and 
who  either  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  embrace 
this  church,  or,  even  while  they  themselves  had  with- 
drawn from  it,  did  not  wish  to  see  their  children  ex- 
cluded. Among  the  clergy  and  members  of  the  church, 
many  were  decidedly  against  this  exdusiveness  of  the 
American  church,  and  were  inclined  to  grant,  without 
making  any  especial  covenant,  entrance  into  the  com- 
munity of  Christ  to  every  one  who  did  not  exclude  him- 
self by  sinfulness  or  heresy.  As  early  as  1638,  when  a 
new  church  was  to  be  founded  at  Weymouth,  this 
opinion  was  openly  discussed,  though  very  much  to  the 
prejudice  of  those  who  had  been  particularly  active  in 
getting  up  a  petition  to  parliament  on  the  matter. 

c  2 
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Lenthall  the  preacher,  who  bad  in  part  started  the  snb- 
ject,  extricated  himself  by  a  species  of  recantation,  and 
drew  off  as  soon  as  posaible,  turning  his  staff  first  ti>- 
wards  Aquidneck,  and  then  towards  England.  But  the 
nnheard-of  tyranny  with  which  anattainable  fines  were 
imposed  on  those  wbo  had  dared  to  speak  gainst  the 
church  covenant,  or  even  wished  to  work  any  change  in 
it  (sums  which  must  baremadethem beggars;  apublic 
whipping  for  those  who  were  not  able  to  pay),  oversteps 
all  belief.  What  greater  severity  did  the  prelates  ever 
commit  t  and  is  it  possible  that  men  of  understanding 
and  honesty  should  deceive  themselves  in  this,  and  that 
later  patriotic  historians  should  have  dared  to  defend 
them  on  this  point?  They  might,  by  a  false  point  of 
conscience,  consider  themselves  called  on  to  banish,  nay, 
to  slay  heretics  or  false  teachers  ;  but  when  the  question 
was  not  about  any  alteration  of  dogmas,  but  only  a 
change  in  form,  even  the  two  chief  inqubitors,  Dudley 
and  Eudecott,  could  not  have  smelt  any  heresy.  But, 
notwithstanding  this,  we  find  in  Winthrop's  diary 
passages  like  the  following :  "  One  Britton,  who  had 
spoken  hlamingly  of  the  answer  which  bad  been  sent  to 
Mr.  Barnard  about  bis  book  on  our  church  covenant, 
us  also  of  some  of  our  elders,  and  had  held  to  Mr. 
Lentbftll's,  See.,  was  publicly  whipped  because  he  bad  no 
money  to  pay  the  fine ;"  and  in  the  colonial  archives  of 
the  time  a  long  string  of  severe  or  mtld  punishments  for 
allied  offences.  Many  demanded  the  presbyterian  forms 
which  the  puritanical  churches  of  the  mother  country 
had  taken  on,  but  really  only  because  these  had  not 
assumed  tbedetestedexclüsivenessof  the" church  within 
the  church,"  and  also  because  a  rein  was  thus  laid  ou 
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tlie  individual  clergymen,  each    of  whom  considered 
himself  in  his  community  as  a  bishop. 

That  with  this  disposition  of  the  people,  the  regula- 
tions of  the  government  still  met  with  no  active  oppo- 
sition, arose  first  from  the  strictest  justice  being  exer- 
cised, except  in  such  cases  as  (which,  however^  did  not 
occur  often)  could  either  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
church,  or  gave  room  for  a  suspicion  of  want  of  the 
respect  due  to  the  government ;  and,  secondly,  in  the 
great  advantages  which  the  mass  of  the  people  and  the 
labouring  classes  enjoyed  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
any  others,  in  a  land  where  the  taxes  were  very  mode- 
rate, where  nothing  was  ever  heard  of  chase  or  forest 
laws,  where  fishing,  trade  and  barter  were  all  free.  No 
spiritual  disadvantage  will  ever  rouse  up  a  people  to 
insurrection,  where  preponderating  physical  advantages 
are  present ;  yet  here  and  there  discontentwas  to  be  seen. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  Keague^s  case ;  the  people 
were  really  concerned  in  the  affair  of  the  military  elec- 
tions at  Hingham.  This  disposition  showed  itself  more 
clearly  in  the  recruitings  against  the  Narragansetts. 
Widely  different  from  the  time  of  the  Pequodee  war, 
not  a  volunteer  was  to  be  found,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  legal  conscriptions.  But  the  discontent 
displayed  itself  most  in  a  petition  for  the  abolition  of 
misuses,  which  the  government  considered,  as  it  did  all 
petitions  emanating  from  a  number,  a  heavy  insult,  and 
punished  accordingly. 

The  petition  was  chiefly  got  up  by  a  respectable  man, 
called  William  Vassal,*  who,  as  one  of  the  first  share- 

*  Brother  of  Samuel  Yanal,  koown  in  English  history  as  the  first  who 
reftised  to  pay  the  town  money.  Both  the  Vassals  originally  belonged  to 
the  Society  of  Massachusettf. 
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holders,  anil  one  of  the  government  assistants  instaUe^" 
by  the  charter,  had  arrived  in  the  country  in  1630,  but 
soon  after,  from  the  absence  of  any  good  understanding 
between  liitn  and  the  other  ofliuiale,  had  again  left  it  to 
return  to  England.  He,  however,  did  not  seem  very 
well  pleased  with  tlic  state  of  matters  either  here  or 
there.  On  a  subsequent  visit  he  settled  in  Scituate, 
close  to  the  boundaries  of  Masnaebu setts,  belonging  to 
the  colony  of  Plymouth,  a  remarkable  step,  situated  as 
he  was  with  regard  to  the  patent.  Though  he  lived 
retired,  lie  gained  many  friends  in  both  colonies,  and 
great  influence  in  the  whole  neighbourhood  ;  but  here, 
as  well  as  there,  he  was,  as  member  of  the  episcopal 
church,  excluded  for  ever  from  all  political  influence,  at; 
else,  as  Winslow  accuses  him,  lie  would  not  sweir' 
the  burgess  oath,  in  order  to  have  notliing  to  do  with' 
burthensome  offices  and  other  duties  of  a  citizen.  His 
advice  was  asked  on  all  difficult  cases,  especially  in  ths' 
war  council.  His  opponents  describe  him  as  a  matt' 
who  lived  in  opposition,  always  stirring  up  discontenij 
with  witticisms,  remarks,  &c.,  ever  at  hand  with  coun> 
sei,  but  never  taking  the  trouble  lo  appear  as  defendant 
or  conijilitinant.  Winslow,  whom  he  sought  to  bring 
over  to  Ilia  view.s,  regarded  him  as  a  salamander,  whose 
element  was  the  fire  of  discord.  He  blames  bim  for 
having  made  it  Ids  business  to  meet  with  discontent  all 
measuri>sof  thegovernmeDt,especially  nil  impoats.and  for 
having  by  intrigue  principally  occasioned  the  insurrection 
in  Hingliam.  Others,  again,  say  he  was  a  well-meaning, 
amiable  man ;  a  cheerful  companion,  full  of  wit  and 
humour.     It  is  certain  that  lie  cherished  ill-will  against 
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the  narrow-hearted  church  constitution  of  the  colonies, 
as  against  their  despotic  principles  of  government,  and 
j)robabl7  on  that  account  resolved  to  quit  the  country, 
although  both  his  daughters  were  married,  and  he  left  a 
son  behind.  The  views  broached  by  his  influ- 
ence  first  of  all  broke  out  in  Plymouth.  Some 
of  the  assistants  themselves  stepped  forth  with  a  pro« 
posal  for  universal  tolerance  towards  all  peaceable  and 
obedient  subjects,  whether  papists,  arians,  familists,  Jews 
or  Turks.  The  greater  part  of  the  deputies  voted  for 
this ;  but  such  horror  did  the  thought  awake  among  the 
most  respectable  of  the  authorities,  such  as  Bradford, 
Winslow,  Prince,  and  some  others,  that  the  motion 
could  not  even  be  brought  to  the  poll. 

Little  better  result  attended  a  petition  to  the 
general  court  of  Massachusetts,  emanating 
from  the  union  of  some  malcontents.  At  the  very  be- 
ginning this  petition  lost  favour,  from  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  petitioners  were  merely  strangers,  or  in  the  act 
to  leave  the  country,  and  could  not  consequently  be 
closely  interested  in  it.  At  their  head  stood  Dr.  Robert 
Child,  a  young  physician,  whom  it  appears  scientific 
pursuits,  especially  an  examination  of  the  iron  works, 
had  led  hither.  He  bad  for  some  years  travelled  much 
in  the  country,  and  doubtless  intended  to  settle  here. 
The  circumstance  of  his  having  received  the  doctor's 
hat  in  Pavia,  and  having  lived  long  in  Italy ;  his  having 
been  twice  to  Home,  and  even  declared  that  there  was 
much  that  was  valuable  among  the  Jesuits — was  quite 
sufficient  to  arouse  the  suspicion  that  he  was  a  spy  of 
that  order. 

Among  the  petitioners  was  also  our  old  acquaintance, 
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Samuel  Maverick.  He  was  oDe  of  the  very  few  Jree- 
men  who  were  not  at  the  same  time  members  of  the 
cbnrch,  for  he  had  taken  the  oath  before  burgeeship 
was  made  dependent  on  the  cburch-ship ;  but  his  devo- 
tion to  the  church  of  England  excluded  him  Irom  all 
dignities  and  poets  in  the  colony,  which  natarslly  "  put 
him  out  of  tune."  Otherwise  he  was  magnanimona, 
hospitable  to  profualon  ;  and  while  he,  with  aristocratic 
inconsistency,  did  not  concede  the  rights  of  humanity  to 
the  unhappy  negro  slave,  he  was  willing  to  acknowledge 
the  richer  Indian  races  aa  equal  to  himself  in  birth ;  for 
when  a  pestilential  sickness  swept  nway  his  neighbours, 
he  devotedly  nnrsed  them  and  boried  their  dead.  The 
other  petitioners  were  also  men  of  rank  and  fortune, 
yet  altogether  they  only  amounted  to  seven.  Vassal, 
being  non-resident  in  Massachusetts,  and  always  willing 
to  remain  in  the  back-ground,  was  not  among  them. 

The  petitioners  did  not  appear  merely  as  supplicants, 
but  as  remonstrants  also,  and  this  was  the  point  which 
more  than  any  other  gave  offence.  Their  tone  harmo- 
niously coincided  with  that  of  the  leaders,  so  hypocri- 
tically  did  it  match  with  their  "pious  and  blessed" 
twang.  They  mixed  t<^ther  assurances  of  thankfulness 
and  reverence  with  bitter  reproaches  in  no  very  flattering 
manner ;  discovered  in  the  poor  snecess  of  the  colony, 
the  punishment  of  Providence  for  their  sins ;  and  com- 
pared the  community  to  a  ship  badly  put  together« 
through  the  leaks  of  which  the  water  is  passing  in  and 
drawing  it  into  destruction,  and  especially  recommend- 
ing four  points  to  the  wisdom  of  the  assembly ;  accep- 
tation of  the  laws  of  England — concession  of  t)ie  bur- 
gesship   without  making   the   ohurcb-ship  a  necessary 
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condition — reception  into  the  church  of  all  baptized 
Christians,  who  did  not  give  offence  by  a  vicious  life, 
and  baptism  for  their  children  ;  finally,  if  this  could  not 
be  granted,  at  least  freedom  for  the  unprivileged  from 
burdens  and  duties.  A  threat,  clothed  in  as  respectfn 
words  as  the  subject  permitted,  in  case  of  refusal  to 
turn  to  parliament,  gave  the  crowning  blow  to  the  exas- 
peration produced  by  this  document. 

The  government,  perhaps,  considered  this  the  most 
severe  insult  they  had  ever  received.    The  whole  cha- 
racter of  it  was  the  more  calculated  to  embitter,  from 
the  petitioners  having  given  themselves  an  appearance 
of  particular  godliness.     Gorton  already  stood  as  com- 
plainant before  the  court  of  commission  in  England, 
and  a  reproving  letter  from  thence  showed  them  that 
he  was  not  speaking  to  unwilling  ears.   They  considered 
it  necessary  to  send  Winslow,  equally  skilful  with  his 
tongue  and  pen ;  wise  and  spirited,  devoted  with  all  his 
soul  to  their  interests ;  he,  as  their  agent,  should  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  England   to  conduct  their  cause 
there.     A  new  complaint  against  them,  supported  on 
such  a  basis,  necessarily  made  his  position  more  trying. 
A  circumstantial  answer  to  the  petitioners  was  pre- 
pared, in  which  the  groundlessness  of  their  complaints 
was  shown  point  after  point,  and  especially  the  first, 
departure  from  the  laws  of  England,  the  complete  con- 
currence of  which  with  theirs   the    government  con- 
descended to  show  the  petitioners,  by  formally  com- 
paring the  separate  points.*     But  after  this  they  were 
sharply  rebuked  on  the  other  points  of  their  grievances 
and  charges,  and  ordered  to  defend  them  before  the 

*  PeiiUon  and  Answer  in  Hutch.  ColL  188,  218. 
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conri,  where  their  grounds  of  defence  were  not  ad- 
mitted :  OD  the  contrary,  they  were,  M  evil  and  rebd- 
liouBly  disposed  contemners  of  the  Ruthoritiee,  cast  in 
enormous  sums,*  not,  the;  were  told,  for  Ute  petition, 
but  for  the  iufamous  remonstrance.  The  condemned 
appealed  to  parliament,  but  the  goTemment  did  not 
recognize  this  appeal.  Bellingham,  Saltonstall,  and 
Broadstreet  protested  against  the  sentence,  and  many 
depntiea  joined  them. 

The  ship  lay  ready  for  sailing  to  carry  Vassal  and 
some  of  the  petitioners  to  England.  One  of  them. 
Fowler,  paid  his  fine,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  find 
any  pretext  for  detaining  him ;  but  the  head  ringleader. 
Dr.  Child,  seems  to  have  been  remiss  in  giving  the 
security  demanded.  At  a  farther  visit  to  the  court  it 
came  to  violent  speeches  and  passionate  reproaches ;  in 
short,  there  was  no  want  of  justificatioD  for  the  resolute 
authorities  in  taking  him  and  his  comrade  Datid  pri- 
soners, and  searching  their  trunks,  in  which  were  found 
two  complaints  and  petitions  to  parliament,  of  which 
one  had  been  drawn  up  by  these  same  men  in  conjuno- 
tion  with  Vassal,  and,  in  addition  to  bitter  complaints 
about  the  treatment,  went  still  farther  in  their  demands 
for  a  reform,  begged  for  a  general-governor,  a  presby» 
terian  church  constitution,  kc,  and,  by  a  series  of  malj- 
ciouB  questions,  threw  doubts  upon  the  validity  of  their 
charter. 

The  other  petition  was  signed  by  twenty-five  men, 
not  freemen,  who  declared  themselves  representatives  of 
many  thouäands  "in  sighs  and  tears,"  and  demanded 
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freedom  of  conscience,  equality  of  rights,  &c.,  but,  before 
all,  a  general  governor.     The  petitioners  were  the  very 
dregs  of  the  people,  servants,  fishers,  or  notorious  vaga- 
bonds«   Among  others  was  a  barber,  who,  when  ques- 
tioned by  the  governor,  excused   himself  on  the  plea 
that  "  these  gentlemen  were  his  customers."    That  Dr. 
Child  and  his  comrades  could  not,  with  all  their  trouble, 
procure  any  signatures  from  honourable  persons,  best 
proves  the  unpopularity  of  the  step.    Men  preferred 
submitting  to  almost  intolerable  oppression,  rather  than 
suffer  any  attacks  from   England.    To  this  may   be 
added,  that  already  a  report  had  got  abroad,  that  two  of 
the  principal  difficulties  were  to  be  removed.     In  the 
again  assembled  synod  general  baptism  had  been  de- 
bated, and  seemed  likely  to  be  carried ;  and  in  the  ge- 
neral court  a  motion  was  made  to  grant  to  those  who 
were  not  free  the  same  rights  in  all  that  related  to  their 
respective  towns,  and  was  already  about  to  become  law. 
This  was  then  enough  for  them,  to  whom  their  own 
matters  were  naturally  more  important  than  colonial 
matters,  without  imposing  on  them  the  burdens  and  de- 
manding the  sacrifices  which  the  others  did ;  just  as 
setting  free  the  baptism  soothed  them  for  a  long  time 
in  church  matters. 

The  petitionere,  who  had  thus  multiplied  their  fault 
tenfold  in  the  eye  of  government,  were  held  in  close 
custody  till  the  ship  was  gone ;  and  they  who  could  not 
or  would  not  give  security  for  the  punishment,  now 
increased  in  proportion,  were  also  kept  prisoners.  It  is 
related  that  the  sum  which  Dand  had  to  pay  amounted 
to  £2()0.  It  appears  that  the  governmoat  only  meant 
to  frighten  the  transgressors  by  the  amount  of  tlie  fine. 
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and  to  let  them  see  the  fall  extent  of  their  offences,  bb 
it  never  insisted  on  full  payment ;  a  policy,  the  sonndnesB 
of  which  might  well  be  questioned.  Penal  laws  shonld 
be  mild,  but  their  execution  should  be  rigorously  carried 
out,  instead  of,  as  was  the  case  in  Massaehnsetts,  the 
law  being  seyere  and  the  execution  remiss.  The  pri- 
soners, after  hating  for  some  time  suffered  loss  of  free- 
dom for  the  utter  stupidity  of  their  attempt,  were  soon 
released  on  bail,  and  early  in  1648  set  free,  without  our 
being  able  to  learn  from  the  report  of  the  day  how 
much  of  the  fine  imposed  on  them  was  really  paid. 

In  the  mean  time  the  excitement  in  the  whole  town 
and  neighbourhood  was  intense,  and  g^reatly  heightened 
by  the  addresses  of  the  preachers,  who  from  every  pulpit 
showed  their  zeal  against  the  rebellious  petitioners,  cited 
similar  cases  out  of  Bible  history  to  warn  their  hearers, 
poured  out  upon  them  with  profuse  hand  such  names 
as  sons  of  Belial,  Judas,  &e.,  and  exhorted  the  autho- 
rities to  severity.  The  ship  which  was  to  carry  a  com- 
plaint against  the  colony  to  England  still  lay  in  the 
harbour,  when  Cotton  chose  for  the  subject  of  one  of 
his  lectures  the  words  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  ch.  ii. 
ver.  15,'^  Take  us  the  foxes  and  the  little  foxes,  that  spoil 
the  vines."  This  sermon  offers  us  a  characteristic 
sjiecimen  of  the  spiritual  and  political  straightforward 
eloquence  of  that  time,  and  of  the  means  which  the 
clergy  fearlessly  used  to  extend  their  influence. 

After  having,  in  a  solemn  exhortation,  warned  those 

who  remained  in  the  land  not  to  stand  up  against  the 

*  land  of  Emmanuel,  the  land  that  is  precious  in  the 

eyes  of  the  Lord,"  he  continued,  **  and  when,  secondly, 

some  of  our  brethren  think  of  going  back  to  England, 
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and  many  others  will  follow  them  in  another  ship,  let 
me  also  speak  a  word  of  warning  to  them.  I  wish  the 
gracious  presence  of  God  may  go  with  them,  and  his 
good  angels  preserve  them,  not  only  from  the 'dangers 
of  the  sea  in  the  winter  time,  but  also  from  the  errors  of 
the  time  when  they  arriye,  and  may  further  them  in 
their  just  purposes;  but  if  there  are  any  of  you,  my 
brethren,  who  go  with  them,  as  is  said  here,  to  hand  in  to 
the  High  Parliament  Court,  which  Gk>d  in  his  grace 
bless,  a  petition  which  must  lead  to  dissension,  vexation 
and  disturbance  of  peace  in  our  church,  and  to  weak- 
ening of  the  government  of  the  land  wherein  we  live, 
they  may  know  that  the  Lord  will  never  favour  them  in 
their  treacherous,  wicked  and  desperate  attempts  against 
this  people,  His  people,  who  are  dear  to  him  as  the 
apple  of  his  eye.  But  if  there  are  any  of  you  that  are 
going  there,  I  warn  them  and  counsel  them  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  when  the  terrors  of  the  Almighty  seize  the 
vessel  wherein  they  are ;  when  heaven  looks  angrily 
down  on  them ;  when  the  waves  of  the  sea  swell  over 
them  and  dangers  threaten  them  around,  as  I  believe  it 
will  be, — I  would  that  they  thought  of  this  thing.  For 
the  time  of  desolation  is  the  time  for  the  children  of 
God  to  think  of  their  ways.  Itoill  not  give  the  counsel 
which  was  given  for  Jonas,  to  take  such  a  man  and  throw 
him  into  the  sea.  God  forbid.  But  I  might  counsel  such 
a  one  to  take  a  resolution  to  abstain  from  such  an  un- 
dertaking, never  to  go  further  in  it,  and  to  throw  into  the 
sea  a  petition  which  has  occasioned  so  much  uneasiness  and 
uproar.  But,  ^perhaps  from  hard-heartedness  and  ob- 
stinacy, they  should  stiff  neckedly  resist,  and  the  Lord 
should  save  the  vessel,  out  of  compassion  to^rards  some 
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of  yon  who  are  precions  in  bis  eyes,  and  I  am  conviuced 
tliere  are  manj  such  going  in  the  ship,  yet  let  thein 
know  that  the  Lord  bath  many  courte  for  them  on  tJie 
laad,  and  that  they  are  not  spoken  free  !  For  he  is  the 
God  of  the  laud  aa  he  is  of  the  sea ;  and  when  ye  turn 
to  the  fourth  book  of  Moses,  ch.  sir.  verses  36  and  37, 
ye  will  see  how  be  threatene  to  destroy  with  the  pest- 
ilefice  titose  who  have  spread  a  taiae  alarm  over  his 
land ;  and  truly  I  may  say  to  you,  God  hath  still  pesti- 
lence in  store  for  those  who  give  false  witness  against 
his  people  and  his  church.  Nay,  the  Lord  hath,  I  hear, 
a  destroying  angel,  with  the  aword  of  the  pestilence 
mowing  down  here  aod  there  in  that  kingdom,*  as  he 
thinks  good, — and  who  knows  what  the  Lord  means  to 
do  7  I  therefore  counsel  you  in  the  fear  of  God,  aod  I 
pronounce  it  as  bis  unworthy  prophet,  after  the  part  of 
his  word  from  which  I  now  speak,  to  lay  these  things 
to  your  heart.  For  it  is  the  Lord  Jesus  who  bath  said, 
'  Take  us  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  or  let  them  be  taken,' 
and  believe  me  this  is  the  truth  ;  all  they  who  go  abont 
to  undermine  the  church  of  Christ  with  foxes'  cunning 
and  artifice,  shall  be  taken  in  the  same  traps  and  snares 
which  they  have  prepared  for  others." 

One  cannot  doubt  the  impression  which  such  a  ser- 
mon must  have  made  on  a  congregation  long  acone- 
tomed  to  regard  Cotton  as  the  select  organ  of  (jod  one 
of  his  inspired  prophets.  Vassal  certainly  laughed ! 
and  asked  each  one  whether  be  belonged  to  the  small 
or  the  large  foxes  ?  but  others  trembled.  Nay,  one 
Thomas  Peters,  who  had  already  shipped  hb  bed  and 
luggage,  had  alt  unpacked  again,  and  took  bis  departure 
*  Tbii  Nfan  to  an  inrectiom  diHM«  at  that  tine  nging  in  EngUnd. 
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in  another  ship.  The  banned  vessel  was  scarcely  on  the 
sea  before  a  powerful  storm  arose,  which  would  be  easily 
explained  now  by  obsenring  that  it  was  harvest ;  but  the 
anxiety  of  the  travellers  rose  to  the  highest  pitch.  In  a 
very  stormy  night,  a  *'  godly  sensible  woman"  came  in 
the  greatest  anxiety  from  between  decks  to  the  cabin, 
and  conjured  Vassal  to  deliver  to  her  for  destruction  the 
Jonas  who  had  awakened  God's  anger.  In  order  to 
quiet  her,  a  paper  was  really  given  up,  which  was,  in 
fiact,  a  copy  of  the  petition  to  the  government  of  Massa- 
chusetts. This  was  torn  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and,  to 
the  great  comfort  of  the  harassed  travellers,  committed 
to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves.  The  storm, 
probably  because  it  was  not  the  genuine  petition,  raged 
on  ;  and  after  fourteen  days'  incessant  driving  about,  they 
were  rescued  by  an  ever-active  Providence  from  con- 
stant danger  of  foundering  on  the  rocks,  and  arrived  in 
England. 

There  Edward  Winslow  was  defending  the  cause  of 
the  colonies  against  Gorton.  Besides  having  handed  in 
complaints  to  the  commission,  Gorton  had  also  exposed 
his  cause  to  the  public  in  a  writing  entitled,  **  Simplicity's 
Defence  against  Seven-headed  Policy,"  in  which  he  cir- 
cumstantially related  the  history  of  his  maltreatment  in 
Massachusetts.  Winslow  forthwith  published  a  counter 
writing, ''  Hypocrisy  Unmasked,"  with  an  appendix  con- 
taining a  defence  against  the  work  which  had  just  ap- 
peared directed  at  the  independents,  and  historically 
developing  the  reasons  for  their  emigration.  Vassal 
had  scarcely  arrived  in  England,  when  he,  or  perhaps 
Major  Childs,  brother  of  the  Doctor,  at  his  instigation, 
joined  the  combatants,  armed  with  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
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"  Xew  England's  Jonas  thrown  on  Shore  at  London." 
An  attack  which  Winslow  refuted,  blow  for  blow,  in  a 
counter  pamphlet,  "  New  England's  Salamander.  These 
six  small  controversial  papers  give  ub,  in  fact,  a  complete 
glance  into  the  events  and  temper  of  the  time,  and  were, 
with  the  historical  news  they  contain  (valuable  to  pos- 
terity), the  only  results  of  two  detestable  events  which 
had  called  the  most  of  tfaem  into  life.  For  England, 
torn  by  mil  war,  and  casting  the  die  for  the  throne  and 
life  of  its  bom  pnnce,  had  already  her  eye  fixed  on 
other  matters.  Gorton  certainly  fonnd  protectors  ;  he 
received  from  the  court  of  commission  a  recommendation 
to  Massachusetts  to  let  him  and  his,  qaietly  come  and 
go ;  to  leave  them  in  quiet  possession  of  the  lands 
cultivated  by  them,  so  long  as  they  behaved  properly, 
and  to  let  them  remain  under  the  authority  of  that  colony 
in  which,  on  narrower  examination,  Shawomet  was  found 
to  be.  But  his  demand  for  vengeance  on  Massachusetts 
was  not  gratified,  any  more  than  the  complaints  and 
grievances  of  Vassal  and  Child  ;  the  parliament  had  at 
that  time '  no  desire  to  shake  the  proud  spirit  of  the 
colonists  which  so  displeased  him  ;  and  while  it  rather 
begged  like  a  friendly  neighbouring  power  than  ordered 
like  a  legal  tribunal,  Massachusetts  was  careful  not  to 
irritate  the  mighty  friend  whose  anger  might  have  been 
very  dangerous. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  character  of  a  religiously  excited 
time,  both  parties  were  busily  occupied  in  pointing  out 
the  especial  grace  of  Ood  to  them  and  their  way  of 
acting,  and,  instead  of  seeking  it  in  their  own  breasts, 
expected  to  find  it  io  outward  signs  of  approval  or  dis- 
approval from  heaven.    When  Winthrop's  horse  fell 
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daring  a  joorney  from  Plymouth  to  Boston,  whither  he 
was  going  to  take  instructions  against  Gorton,  one  of 
the  seven  petitioners,  called  Barton,  triumphed  loudly, 
and  said  that  this  was  a  sign  of  the  ill-will  of  heaven. 
But  when  he,  with  the  evil  decision  of  parliament  in  his 
hand,  was  hastening  away  in  a  violent  passion,  and  fell 
dangeroasly,  from  not  noticing  his  way,  which  lamed 
him  for  several  months ;  when  Child,  by  his  blind  vehe- 
mence involved  himself  in  disagreeable  matters,  and 
Fowler  lost  all  his  fortune — then  was  the  time  for  a  holy, 
malignant  joy  among  their  opponents.  The  period 
drew  nigh  when  they  were  to  see  themselves  at  the 
summit  of  their  republican  independence,  and  the  even- 
ing of  life  of  the  first  race  of  inhabitants  was  to  be 
irradiated  by  a  splendour  with  which  they  durst  not 
have  flattered  themselves  during  the  severe  battles  of 
the  morning. 

During  this  time  the  clergymen  of  Massachusetts  had 
been  intent  on  forming  themselves  into  a  firm  body, 
by  means  of  defined  laws,  to  the  principles  of  which  all 
members  were  to  submit.  The  second  synod  was 
assembled  in  Cambridge,  to  which  also  Connecticut, 
Newhaven,  and  Plymouth,  sent  their  clergy  ^^^ 
and  elders.  After  several  adjournments,  they 
united  themselves  into  a  church  constitution,  which,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Platform  of  Cambridge,  was  ac- 
cepted throughout  New  England,  and,  with  some  unim- 
portant alterations,  held  good  till  the  revolution  in  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  century 
was,  in  Connecticut,  expelled  by  the  Platform  of  Say* 
brook.  It  introduced  nothing  new,  bat  brought  what 
had  long  existed  into  one  system  and  made  it  legal,  the 
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synod  reeommeDdiiig  it,  together  with  the  confesston  of 
faith  of  Westminster,  to  the  general  assembly  of  the 
churches. 

Besides,  presbyterian  forms  bad  crept  into  some  of 
the  churches,  and  tbeir  introducers  had  eitlier  come  to 
terms  with  the  congregational  by  a  sort  of  ti'efity,  or,  as 
in  the  case  of  Hobart,  pastor  of  Hingham,  steadily 
maintained  themselves  by  war  and  contention.  What 
threatened  to  make  this  constitution  popular  was,  that 
the  clergymen  devoted  to  it  baptized  all  children 
(though  this  had  no  real  connexion  with  presbyterian- 
ism)  who  were  brought  to  them,  eepocially  Hobart, 
who  valiantly  stood  all  the  storms  which  arose  about 
this.  We  shall  afterwards  allude  to  the  baptists,  who 
at  this  time  began  to  ruse  th&r  heads,  and  to  the  severe 
laws  against  them. 

In  no  point  did  the  puritanical  planters  of  America 
appear  in  a  &irer  light  than  in  their  early,  zealous  care 
for  general  instruction.  Public  scboob  were  spoken  of 
as  early  as  1635,  and  two  years  later,  free  schools  were 
erected  by  subscription.  In  1646,  an  act  of  the  govem- 
ment  made  it  incumbent  on  all  townships  of  more  than 
fifty  families  to  support  a  schoolmaster,  and  on  every 
one  of  a  hundred  to  set  up  a  Latin  school,  at  which 
their  eons  could  be  educated  till  they  went  to  a  univer- 
sity. Out  of  hate  and  prejudice,  and  also  historical  ig- 
norance, the  old  puritans  have  been  confounded  by  tlieir 
adversaries  with  the  fanatical  sects  whom  the  time  of 
the  reformation  also  called  forth.  They  were  declared 
to  be  despisers  of  science  and  defenders  of  a  mere  holy 
inspiration,  while  it  was  they  who,  in  England,  really 
revived  Bible  learning,  and  they  declared  that  critical 
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slady  of  the  Scriptares,  and  of  the  oriental  languages, 
were,  for  the  due  expounding  of  the  Bible,  indispensably 
necessary  to  a  clergyman ;  so  long  as  they  had  mastery 
in  America  they  held  fast  to  this.  Nay,  when  the  fana- 
tic but  liberal  views  of  Cromwell,  their  patron,  who  de- 
clared the  man  to  be  the  best  fighter  who  was  the  best 
prayer,  and  permitted  an  unbounded  freedom  of  doc- 
trine and  sermon — when  whole  masses  of  ignorant 
fanatics  and  bigoted  screamers  appeared  as  preachers 
and  overflowed  the  pulpits — ^this  unseemly  extension  of 
their  principles  of  fireedom  of  prophesying  was  not 
agreeable  to  them,  and  they  found  themselves  called  on 
to  check  the  disorder,  partly  by  some  very  inconsistent 
attacks,  which  they  made  on  the  acknowledged  right  of 
their  communities  to  choose  their  own  pastors,  in  order 
to  guard  them  from  unlearned  preachers,  partly  by  a 
formal  law  contradicting  all  their  fundamental 
principles,  which  forbade  any  one  to  preach  wlio 
had  not  obtained  the  consent  of  the  authorities  and  of 
four  of  the  neighbouring  churches,  a  rule  against  which 
no  representations  were  of  any  avail.* 

The  fathers  of  Massachusetts  had,  accordingly,  for 
some  time  contemplated  the  founding  of  a  classical 
school,  the  solid  and  pure  doctrines  of  which  they  them- 
selves could  watch  over,  and  which  should  form  teachers 
of  religion  and  statesmen  for  generations  to  come. 
Amidst  the  preparations  for  the  Pequodee  war,  a  sum 
of  gold  was  destined  to  this  purpose,  of  exactly  the 
same  amount  as  the  yearly  taxes  of  the  colony.  A 
school  was  founded  with  it  in  Newtown,  which  ,  ^^^ 
Sfinn  after,  as  a  good  omen  for  the  town,  was 
baptized  Cambridge.     For  Cambridpre  in  Eoglnnd  was 

*  Hubbard,  550.     Hutchinson,!.  188.  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  zxi..3S.  47. 
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regarded  by  oar  planters  with  especial  reverence,  as 
being  the  Alma  Mater  of  the  most  learned  poritans. 
The  opulent  preacher,  Harvard,  left  his  fortune  to  this 
college,  and  it  was  called,  by  an  act  of  the  government. 
Harvard  Collie,  in  honour  of  him.    The  other  colo- 
nies also  acknowledged  the  importance  of  a  learned 
school,  and  were  willing  to  contribute  by  small  presents 
to  its  support.     In  the  following  year,  the  first  printing- 
office  was  erected  in  New  England.    At  the  elections 
of  the  schoolmaster,  for  the  principal  of  the 
schools  still  bore  this  modest  name,  they  were 
unfortunate,  for   he    had    to   be   deposed   in  a   ?ery 
contemptuous  way  for    maltreatment    of  the  under- 
teacher,  and  neglect  of  the  scholars,  and  expelled  from 
the  church,  in  spite  of  all  the  wish  they  had  to  spare 
him,  in  order  to  avoid  scandal.    But  after  this  they  were 
^^^    lucky  enough  to  gain   as  presidents  for  the 
college  some  excellent  men,  renowned  in  the 
history  of  English  theology,  such   as   Demster    and 
Chauncey,  and  the  institution  throve  apace.   In 
1650,  it  was  formally  incorporated  as  a  univer- 
sity, and  retained  its  constitution,  with  slight  alterations, 
so  long  as. the  colonists  were  in  possession  of  their  first 
charter. 

Shortly  before  this.  Governor  Winthrop  died, 
a  man  of  acknowledged  probity,  unselfish  in  Üie 
highest  degree,  and  unwearied  by  active  exertion  for  the 
good  of  the  young  state,  which  he  had  himself  created 
to  the  honour  of  God.  All  his  ambition  was  centred  in 
one  dignity,  that  of  being  the  most  zealous  servant  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  extender  of  his  realm.  With  a  na- 
turally soft  heart,  which  showed  itself  most  amiably  in 
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family  life  and  intercourse  with  his  friends,  he  could  be 
severe,  nay  cruel,  when  he  thought  he  owed  it  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  peace,  but  especially  of  the 
pure  doctrine.     As  he  had  himself  offered  up  all  for  the 
new  temple  of  God,  he  demanded  from  others  the  same 
renunciation  of  self-interest,  and  with  capricious  narrow- 
mindedness  could  not  forgive  them  vices  which  crossed 
his  own  darling  views.     With  the  stern,  iron  Dudley» 
with  whom  he  in  general  |coincided  exactly,  he  lived  in 
harmony,  after  his  noble  nature  had  twice  recoiled  at  a 
tangent  from  the  common  stuff  of  such  a  dry  man  of 
the  law,  and  this  union,  strengthened  by  marriage, 
lasted  to  death.     He  was  equally  skilled  in  practical 
law,  and  in  theological  subtleties.    The  holy  writings 
were  the  studies  of  his  soul  and  heart,  and  he  was  un- 
wearied in  applying  their  prophecies  to  the  events  of  the 
day,  and  finding  parallels  for  the  one  in  the  other.     No 
one  surpassed  him   in  that  meditative  false  wisdom, 
which  seeks  human  interpretations  for  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and,  in  blind  zeal  for  God's  honour,  throws  stones 
at  every  neighbour.     But  though  his  severe  rigorism 
had  grown  up  during  a  life  in  the  wilderness,  surrounded 
by  dangers  of  all  kinds  in  which  the  power  of  imagina- 
tion among  the  puritans,  filled  with  Biblical  pictures, 
saw  without  distinction  the  temptations  of  Satan,  yet  in- 
creasing age  seemed  to  make  him  softer  and  more  hu- 
mane. 

Once  at  the  head  of  the  antinomistic  persecutors, 
he  yet  condemned  the  severity  with  which,  at  a  later 
period,  one  Captain  Partridge  was,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  together  with  his  wife  and  child,  driven  out  of 
the  country  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Rhode  Island, 
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for  having  od  board  ship,  od  a  joanie;  thither,  let  fall 
some  aBtiDomistic  ezpressiooE  which  he  refused  to 
recant  on  the  spot.  When  he  lay  on  bia  death-bed, 
Dudley  wished  bim  to  sign  the  'condemnatioD  of  some 
poor  misbeliever ;  bat  be  pasbed  the  paper  back  aDd 
said, "  I  fear  I  have  doDe  too  much  of  that  in  my  life." 

A  year  before  bis  death,  when  be  had  already  left 
more  tbao  six^  winters  behind  him,  be  committed  the 
folly  of  a  fourth  marriage,  having  a  short  time  pre- 
viously buried  bis  amiable  wife,  with  whom  be  bad  lived 
happily  above  thirty  yeare.  Many  doughty  sons  con- 
tiDued  bia  race,  and  most  honourably,  Jobu,  whom  we 
shall  greet  od  his  high  career  as  governor  of  Connecti- 
cut. He  was  almost  constantly  in  high  station,  and  if 
not  governor,  at  least  governor's  assistant.*  Besides 
this,  be  was  r^^arded  in  England,  as  elsewhere,  as  the 
true  head  of  the  government,  and  his  name  was  never 
mentioned  without  the  highest  respect. 

*  Th»t  it,  d«pntj  go»«fnot,  o(»ice  gotemot. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


RHODE   ISLAND. — PLTMOUTH.^-CONNKCTTCÜT. — 
NEWHAVEN.     —  TO    1660. 

In  the  mean  time  the  other  colonies  had  been  fairly 
roused  up»  and  all  New  England  seemed  adyancing 
towards  a  rapid  development.  Providence  and  the 
district  around,  which  the  pure  humanity  of  Roger 
Williams  had,  as  it  were,  won  from  persecution,  always 
offered  an ,  asylum  to  the  heterodox.  Blackstone,  the 
wonderful  clergyman,  whom  we  already  see,  in  1630, 
sainted  as  the  first  possessor  of  the  soil  of  Boston,  did 
not  long  hold  out  against  the  new  arrivers.  "  He  had 
not,"  he  said,  '*  fled  from  the  lords  bishops  in  England, 
to  be  ruled  by  the  lords  brethren ! "  He  soon  struck  his 
tent,  and  followed  Roger  Williams  into  the  wil- 
derness, however  little  he  might  be  in  accord 
with  him  in  his  religious  principles.  Here,  having  acci- 
dentally got  within  the  boundaries  of  Plymouth,  not  far 
from  Patucket,  and  near  the  present  town  of  Cumber- 
land, he  again  built  with  industrious  hand  ;  and  the  hill 
is  yet  shown  on  which  stood  the  house  of  the  learned 
hermit,  who  had  gone  to  the  wilderness  with  a  Latin 
library.  The  little  house  he  had  built  is  still  called 
"  Study  Hall ;"  the  hill  is  still  called  "  Study  Hill ;'» 
the  part  of  the  Patucket  which  touches  its  foot,  ^'  Black- 
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atone  Biver."  Here,  as  in  Maesachusetts,  he  won  the 
&me  of  being  the  first  to  cultivate  a  garden  and  fruit ; 
and  when  Providence  grew  np  to  be  a  cbarch-town,Mid 
he  at  times  went  thither  to  preach,  he  was  wont  to  fill 
bis  pockets  with  Toaj  apples,  and  therewith  to  attract 
cheerful  childhood  to  the  church,  and  to  reward  their 
pious  industry,  and  make  bis  sermons  savoury.  Tradition 
shows  UB  the  wonderful  hermit  in  bis  old  days,  when 
walking  b^an  to  be  troublesome  to  him,  how,  for  want 
of  a  horse,  he  had  tamed  an  ox,  mounted  on  which  be 
entered  Providence ;  doubtless,  friendlily  greeted  by  the 
lusty  youth.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1676,  jost 
as  the  bloftdy  war  broke  out  between  his  countrymeu 
and  the  neighbouring  Indians,  who  also  burned  and 
wasted  the  property  of  Uie  departed. 

The  planting  of  Providence  oSers  at  its  commence- 
ment B  wonderful  picture  of  conflicting  elements :  Bn- 
glisbinen  and  Indians;  pioos  and  unbelievers;  sages  and 
enthusiasts,  all  in  motley  mixture,  without  any  other 
bond  than  that  of  a  town-fellowship  of  the  first  forty 
settlers,  and  of  a  peaceable  treaty,  which  was  grouncled 
OD  their  personal  knowledge  of  Roger  Williams,  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  the  whites.  Who  can 
wonder  at  seeing  this  discordant  society  spend 
its  best  forces  in  incessant  battles  and  disputes?  Thr> 
authority  of  Williams  settled  a  few  questions,  and  bis 
presence  was  always  that  of  a  peace-maker;  but  we 
have  seen  how  the  Arnolds,  and  their  comrades  of 
Patuxet,  found  more  security  in  the  severe  justice  of 
Massachusetts,  and  how  they,  very  much  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  others,  called  it  in. 

In  the  neighbooring  Rhode  Island  (Aqaidneck  had 
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been  called  tbe  Island  of  Rhodes  by  its  first  planters, 
from  which  the  change  to  the  popular  Rhode  Island 
was  very  natural),  a  formal  government  was  established, 
but  the  want  of  credentials  from  England  was  sadly 
missed ;  for  Plymouth — although  governors  Bradford, 
Clark,  and  Williams  had  confessed  before  they  began 
building  there  that  they  had  no  claim  on  it,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  asserted  that  they  would  then  be  free  as  them- 
selves— now  began»  spurred  on  by  Massachusetts,  to  lay 
claim  to  the  possession  of  the  blooming  island.  But 
Massachusetts  had  contrived  to  procure  from 
parliament  a  patent  for  Providence,  under  the 
name  of  *' Land  of  the  Narragansetts ;"  but  of  vihich 
they  for  the  present  made  no  further  use,  because  par- 
liament had  at  the  same  time  reserved  for  itself  the 
best  rights. 

Both  the  endangered  colonies  agreed  accordingly  to 
send  Roger  Williams  to  England,  that  he  might  procure 
for  them  a  charter.  In  the  harvest  of  the  following 
year  he  returned  in  possession  of  such  a  document, 
which  united  into  one  colony  Providence  and  Rhode 
Island,  under  the  name  of  the  Plantation  of  Providence. 
He  had  found  friends  in  England,  especially  through 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  acquired 
great  influence  there ;  and  a  paper  on  the  Indian  lan- 
guages, which  also  contains  many  valuable  notices  on 
their  customs  and  manners,  compiled  by  him  on  the 
voyage,  was  received  with  remarkable  interest  by  the 
commission  for  American  affairs,  and  had  inclined 
them  favourably  to  the  author.  In  their  writing  to  the 
government  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  they  recom- 
mended them   to  give  the  "homeward-bound"  good 
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reception  and  peaceable  passage,  they  expressly  remark 
that  this  was  the  only  document  of  this  kind  existing 
relative  to  any  part  of  America. 

Williams  had  been  obliged  to  embark  in  Manhattan, 
the  present  New  York,  as  he  was  banished  out  of  the 
district  of  Massachusetts.  During  his  short  stay  in 
Manhattan  he  had  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his 
wonderful  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  by 
happily  staying  the  hostilities  which  had  broken  out 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  Indians  of  Long  Island. 
With  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  the  lords,  who 
were  as  much  friends  to  him  as  to  Massachusetts,  he 
ventured  to  land  in  Boston. 

The  noble  man  felt  no  triumph  in  this  justification 
against  his  former  persecutors.  The  more  fortunate  he 
was,  the  more  modest,  nay,  the  more  humble  did  he 
become ;  but  in  Providence  itself  the  purest  joy  was 
prepared  for  him  by  his  friends.  He  was  received  like  a 
benefactor :  the  river  was  covered  with  boats,  bearing 
his  thankful  fellow-citizens,  who  joyfully  saw  in  'the 
midst  of  them  the  father  of  the  people,  and  welcomed 
him  with  blessings. 

The  document  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick  prescribed 
no  definite  form  of  government  to  the  planters.  It  was 
drawn  out  for  **a  tract  of  land  in  America  called 
Narragansett  Bay ;  bounded  on  the  north  and  north- 
east by  Massachusetts,  east  and  south-east  by  Plymouth, 
souib-by  the  Atlantic,  west  and  north-west  by  the  In- 
dians called  the  Narragansetts.''  As  the  towns  Ports- 
mouth and  Newport  are  mentioned,  it  was  understood 
.  that  Rhode  Island  was  comprised  in  it.  It  was  left  to 
the  majority  to  choose  their  form  of  government,  and  to 
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make  themselves  laws,  to  which  the  only  condition 
attached  was  that  they  should  not  be  opposed  to  those 
of  England. 

It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  the  form  of  a  constitu- 
tion,  which  should  unite  so  many  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments, would  be  no  very  easy  task.  Nearly  three  years 
rolled  away  before  all  was  completely  organized,  and  a 
general  assembly  could  be  held.     In  the  mean  time 

Shawomet,  or  Warwick,  had  been  added  to  the     .  ^^. 
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three  places  mentioned ;  for  Gorton  had  again 

taken  possession  of  the  land  bought  by  him  and  his 
people,  nor,  after  haying  preferred  a  respectful  request, 
were  they  again  disturbed  by  Massachusetts.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  place  brought  them  within  the  charter  of 
Providence,  to  which  they  willingly  submitted.  The 
constitution  to  which  they  had  joined  themselves  left 
their  own  affairs,  as  much  as  possible,  to  each  of  the 
four  townships,  for  the  administration  of  which  four 
men  were  chosen  in  each  town  ;  justice  was  arranged  in 
the  same  way ;  the  legislative  power  for  the  whole  co- 
lony was  given  over  to  the  court  of  commission,  consist- 
ing of  twenty-four  persons,  of  whom  each  town  named 
six  ;  the  executive,  to  a  council  composed  of  a  president 
and  four  assistants,  one  of  whom  was  to  be  selected 
by  each  town  from  among  their  freemen ;  this  council 
was  at  the  same  time  the  highest  legal  tribunal  to  which 
appeal  could  be  made  from  the  so-called  town-courts. 
Together  with  the  constitution  a  book  of  laws  was 
adopted,  which  was  merely  an  extensive  extract  from 
the  laws  of  England,  and  adapted  to  their  state  with 
some  few  additions:  their  first  president  was  John 
Coggeshall,  who  had  come  over  from  Massachusetts. 

B  2 
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All  church  matters  were  most  stringently  separated 
from  the  civic ;  aniversal  freedom  of  conscience  was  the 
basis  of  their  commonweal. 

It  was  especially  this  point  which  brought  the  coloDj 
into  ill-repute  among  its  neighbours.  All  misunder- 
fltandings  which  broke  oat  among  the  planters  of  Pro- 
vidence were  magnified  there,  with  malicious  pleasure, 
into  divisions  and  feuds.  There  was,  indeed,  no  want 
of  collisions,  which  in  the  stormy  meetings  did  not  always 
bear  the  most  respectable  cliaracter ;  nay,  unreasonable 
or  unquiet  heads  thought  they  could  go  some  steps 
farther,  on  the  faith  of  the  views  of  thetr  founder  as  to 
Christian  freedom.  In  order  to  prevent  all  misunder- 
standings on  this  point,  he  stud,  in  a  writing  to  the 
bni^esses  of  Providence,  "thus  many  a  ship  goes  to 
sea,  with  many  a  hundred  souls  in  one  vessel,  whose 
weal  and  woe  are  all  in  common.  This  is  a  true  picture 
of  a  state  or  community,  or  of  any  hnman  socie^. 
It  has  many  a  time  happened  that  Papists  and  Protes- 
tants, Jews  and  Turks,  have  embarked  in  the  same 
craft.  This  being  granted,  I  assert  that  all  freedom  of 
conscience,  which  I  defend,  turns  on  these  two  pivots  :^ 
that  no  one  of  these  Papists,  Protestants,  Turks,  or  Jews, 
shall  be  compelled  to  be  present  at  the  ship  service,  or 
be  prevented  by  force  from  joining  in  his  own  if  he  wish 
to  do  BO.  I  may  add,  that  I  have  uever  denied  that, 
notwithstanding  this  freedom,  the  commander  of  the 
ship  ought  to  decide  on  the  course  the  ship  is  to  take ; 
nay,  he  has  so  to  direct  that  justice,  peace,  and  respect 
be  held  uid  exercised,  as  well  among  the  seamen  as 
among  the  passengers.  When  any  one  of  the  crew 
refuses  to  perform  his  duty,  or  a  passenger  to  pay  his 
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fare ;  when  any  one  refuses»  either  in  person  or  in  purse, 
to  contribute  to  the  common  expenses  or  to  the  common 
defence;  when  any  one  shows  himself  refractory,  or 
rebels  against  the  commander  or  officers ;  when  any  one 
preaches  or  writes  that  there  shall  be  no  commander,  no 
superiors,  because  all  are  alike  in  Christ,  and  therefore 
will  have  no  master,  no  officials,  no  laws  and  ordina- 
tions, no  corrections  and  punishments — then  I  have,  I 
say,  never  denied  that  the  commander  or  commanders 
may  judge,  prevent,  compel,  and  punish  such  trans- 
gressors as  they  merit." 

In  spite  of  this  clear  declaration,  he  was  doomed  to 
experience  that  they,  who  for  their  own  part  would  fain 
have  enjoyed  complete  unbridled  licentiousness,  appealed 
to  him,  nay,  even  repeatedly  sought  to  turn  his  principles 
against  him,  after  having  arbitrarily  deserted  them. 
The  union  of  the  colonies  of  Providence  and  Rhode 
Island,  longed  for  by  the  majority,  seems  to  have  been 
from  the  very  first  opposed  by  a  party,  which  feared 
thereby  to  lose  influence.  The  new  constitution  had 
been  nominally  introduced  more  than  a  year,  when  two 
of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Rhode  Island, 
William  Coddington  and  Captain  Partridge,  thought 
themselves  at  liberty  to  set  on  foot  a  negociation  .  ^^ 
quite  independent  of  Providence,  by  petitioning 
the  united  colonies  to  receive  into  their  confederation 
only  the  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island.  The  answer  of, 
the  commissioners  must  have  not  a  little  surprized  them 
for  they  only  conceded  their  reception  on  the  condition 
that  they  acknowledged  their  Island  as  included  in  the 
patent  of  Plymouth.  This  occurred  eight  years  later» 
when  the  government  of  this  colony  had  assigned  over 
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had  expressly  welcomed  them  as  neigbboors.  Instead 
of  this  osurpation  deddin^  bim  upon  a  closer  onion 
with  Providence,  we  see  William  Coddington  soon  after 
go  over  to  England,  and  return  with  a  document  drawn 
ont  by  the  conncil  of  state,  appointing  him  governor 
for  life  of  Rhode  Island.  It  is  not  known  what  means 
be  employed  to  effect  a  regulation  which  was  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  charter  given  a  few  years  before  by 
the  commission  for  American  aflhirs.  The  complete 
^[noranoe,  as  well  of  the  locality  as  of  the  rights,  with 
which  colonial  affairs  were  then  conducted  in  England, 
strikes  sharply  on  the  mind.  For  that  charter  only 
mentions  the  two  townshipa,  Portsmootb  and  Newport, 
situated  near  Bhode  Island,  not  Bbode  Island  itself. 
Without  doubt  the  gentlemen  in  England  did  not  know, 
when  they  granted  Coddington's  request,  that  it  was 
the  very  place  tbey  bad,  a  year  or  two  previously,  given 
away  to  the  others. 

But  the  colony,  which  had  hoped  to  attain  to  freedom 
in  the  interior  and  respect  abroad,  was  &r  removed 
from  intending  to  acknowledge  Coddingtoo  in  bis  new 
dignity.  By  dint  of  exertion,  a  considerable  snm  was 
raised,  to  send  over  to  England  two  of  the  best  men  of 
the  new  settlement,  Williams  and  Clarke,  to  appeal 
upon,  and  to  set  right,  this  point.  Shawomet  alone 
sabecribed  £100,  the  half  of  the  earn  necessary.  In 
Providence  some  gave  £10,  some  £20,  sums  which  in 
those  days  represented  three  times  as  much,  and  with 
their  poverty  seem  incredible.  But  they  thought  them- 
selves bound  to  do  every  thing  to  guard  f^aiost  disunion, 
and  perhaps,  as  a  consequenee,  fiilling  into  the  hands  of 
the  united  colonies. 
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The  two  deputies  went  to  England.  A  letter  of  the 
council  of  state  above  alluded  to  had  empowered 
Williams»  at  his  last  return,  to  travel  through  Massa- 
chusetts, and  to  embark  and  disembark  there.  But' it 
appears  from  a  later  letter,  that  when  he  now  made  use 
of  it,  there  was  no  want  of  embarrassment  and  annoy- 
ance. The  resolution  of  the  parliament  to  take  the 
colonies  under  stricter  supervision,  and  to  compel  them 
to  acknowledge  its  high  authority,  took  place  at  the 
time  of  his  stay  in  England.  Massachusetts  had  there- 
fore to  apply  for  a  renewal  of  its  patent,  and  extricated 
itself  from  die  embarrassment  by  a  petition  to  its  patrons. 
Without  doubt  this  is  connected  with  the  suspension  of 
the  charter  of  Providence,  an  isolated  fact  which  never 
had  any  result.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  it ;  on  the 
contrary,  Williams  seems  to  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  a  recall  of  Coddington's  appointment,  partly 
through  his  personal  acquaintance  with  Cromwell,  and 
partiy  through  Sir  H.  Vane's  influence,  which  was  then 
at  its  height.  He  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  in 
England  at  Vane's  country  house,  but  he  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  detained  long  by  personal  advantages,  for 
having  luckily  finished  his  business,  he  returned  back 
as  peacemaker  to  the  colonies,  and  at  the  general 
wish,  took  the  place  of  president,  which  he  filled  for  two 
years. 

Clarke  remained  in  England,  as  agent  for  the  colonies, 
related  the  story  of  his  persecutions  through  the  inquisi- 
torial spirit  of  Massachusetts,  and,  in  contra-distinction 
to  the  then  well-known  writing  by  Winslow,  **  Qood 
Newes  firom  England,  a  relation  of  New  England's 
Settlement,  &c.,"  he  called  his,  ^^  111  Newes  from  New 
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called  Warwick,  in  honour  of  its  noble  patron.  Its 
founders  had  presented  to  the  council  of  state  a  claim 
for  £2fi00  damages,  and  expected  a  successful  award ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  the  peace  of  the  inhabitants  was 
incessantly  disturbed  by  the  robberies  and  irruptions  of 
the  Indians  dwelling  among  them,  who  boldly  menaced 
under  the  protection  of  the  mighty  Massachusetts. 
Even  so  the  four  English  freeholders  refused  to  fulfil 
their  duties  to  Providence,  and  to  obey  its  laws,  from 
which  naturally  resulted  a  complete  subversion  of  all 
order. 

Massachusetts  committed  a  third  crying  injustice  by 
conceding  free  trade  in  all  other  things,  while  it  was 
forbidden  to  sell  powder  and  shot  to  Providence.    Win- 
throp had  already  felt  how  impolitic  this  step 
was,  but  could  not  procure  a  recall  of  it.   Many 
years  after,  Roger  Williams,  as  president  of  the  plan- 
tations treated  in  this  unchristian  manner,  in  vain  pe. 
titioned  the  government  of  ^Massachusetts,  in   urgent 
letters,  on  this  point.     He  showed  them  that  the  pre- 
servation of  Providence  was  a  wall  of  protection  to 
them  ^  (Massachusetts)  against  the  Indians  and  the  Dutch. 
"  Are  we  your  sentries  ?   then  sentries  must  not  be  left 
unsupported ! "     His  zealous,  untiring  struggles, 
wrested  from  them,  that  Massachusetts,  at  their 
request,  released  from  their  oath  the  subjects  so  unjustly 
claimed,  whom  now  nothing  hindered  from  becoming 
citizens  of  Providence.      The  best  of  them.  Benedick 
Arnold,  had  already  separated  from  them  and  was  gone 
to  Newport,  but  the  Indians  were  influenced  into  settling 
in  Massachusetts,  or  they  died  away  like  their  brothers 
around  about  them,  so  that  in  a  few  years    Warwick 
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distortion  of  the  Christian  dogmas  which  had  not  its  re- 
presentative in  the  colony.  Complete  harmony  could 
not  certainly  rule  here ;  but  as  no  one  was  mighty  or  op- 
pressive, it  came  to  no  open  outbreak,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  fanatical  abortions,  as  no  importance  was  at- 
tached to  them,  and  no  one  could  be  martyred,  disap- 
peared almost  as  fast  as  they  had  arisen.  However  sense- 
less the  appearances  fantasy  and  obscurity  might  there 
call  to  life,  they  had  no  influence  on  civic  matters,  a  cir- 
cumstance to  which  the  enemies  of  tolerance  were  dili- 
gently blind. 

Roger  Williams  was  far  from  having  appeased  his 
enemies  by  the  essential  services  which  he  had  rendered 
them.  Winthrop,  indeed,  seems,  as  we  have  previously 
shown,  to  have  ever  remained  his  secret  iriend,  although, 
as  a  statesman  and  a  man  of  orthodox  mind,  he  con- 
demned him.  He  never  seems  to  have  ceased  carrying 
on  a  private  correspondence  with  him.  A  few  years 
after  his  exile,  we  find  Winthrop  and  him  buying  the 
island  Prudence,  in  Narragansett  Bay — a  most  striking 
undertaking  between  the  superior  officer  of  a  state  and 
a  man  banished  from  that  state.  Williams  relates,  also, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  that  Winthrop  and  some  others 
had,  after  the  Pequodee  war,  endeavoured  to  procure  the 
repeal  of  his  banishment,  but  that  their  efforts  had  been 
wrecked  by  the  intolerance  of  one  man,  perhaps  Dudley 
or  Cotton.  But  all  this  did  not  make  the  noble  man 
waver  in  his  principles,  and  the  writing  he  had  published 
during  his  stay  in  England,  directed  against  the  '*  bloody 
doctrine  of  faith  "  and  the  '*  inquisition  spirit "  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, displayed  his  principles,  if  not  in  a  polished 
style,  yet  still  in  nervous,  clear  thoughts.    It  was  an- 
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swered  by  a  writing  of  Cotton's,  bearing  the  Utie  of 
"  The  Bloody  Tenent  of  F&itb  washed  white  in  the  Blood 
of  the  Lamb,"  to  which  Williams  again  responded  by 
another,  "The  Bloody  Tenent  of  Faith  yet  more  Bloody 
by  the  efibrta  of  Mr.  Cotton  to  wash  it  white." 

Though  theee  writings,  as  well  as  their  titles,  bear  the 
impress  of  their  time,  yet  Roger  Williams  shows  him- 
self still  more  a  slave  to  these  tasteless  subtleties  in  his 
proceedings  agunst  the  qnakers,  when,  in  his  old  age, 
he  sought  to  encounter  them  with  words  and  writings. 
But  he  remained  true  to  himself  in  so  far  as  he  coo- 
tent«d  himself  with  words  and  writings,  and  never  used 
his  influence  to  persecute  tbem,  however  hateful  to  him 
might  be  their  deism,  seen  peering  from  its  mystic  man- 
tle, and  the  fanatical  darkness  by  which  the  quakers 
were  distinguished  at  their  first  appearance.  In  other 
respects,  he  lived  to  a  quiet  and  respected  old  age,  known 
as  the  umpire,  and  only  striving  to  preserve  at  home 
harmony  and  Christian  love,  and  with  the  other  colonies, 
peace.  The  royal  commissioners,  who  were  sent  to  the 
colonies  after  the  restoration  to  settle  their  difficulties, 
and  examine  into  their  rights,  always  treated  him  with 
the  greatest  respect,  and  employed  him  as  umpire  in  the 
Indian  matters.  His  behaviour  forms  a  meritorious 
contrast  to  that  of  Gorton,  who,  as  soon  as  the  setting 
star  of  Massachusetts  gave  him  an  opportunity,  sought 
to  injure  them  in  every  way,  while  Williams,  certainly 
not  less  injuriously  insulted,  liberally  used  what  influence 

iRfta    ^^  '""^ '°  serve  his  sinking  enemies.     He  died 

a   vigorous  "grey  head"  of  eighty-four,  and 

left  behind  him  the  colony  he  had  founded  iu  a  compar- 

ati^  ely  blouiuiug  and  safe  coudiUon,  now  that  it  had  in 
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some  measure  overcome  the  results  of  the  Indian  war, 
the  victim  to  which  it  was,  without  taking  any  part  in  it. 
We  have  aLready  traced   the  development  of  Ply- 
mouth.    They,  the  pioneers  of  the  wilderness,  were 
obliged  to  see  themselves  overshadowed  in  all  things  by 
Massachusetts.     But  there  was  no  want  of  spirit  of  en- 
terprize  and  activity,  although  a  most  sad  one  of  means 
to  carry  out  their  undertakings,  on  which  so  many  a 
plan  shattered.    There  was  the  settlement  on  the  Con- 
necticut, which  they  could  neither  extend  nor  maintain, 
until  at  last  they  saw  themselves  expelled,  by 
Massachusetts.     On  the  Penobscot,  also,  they 
had  erected  a  trading  house,  but  it  was  attacked 
and   plundered    by    L'Aulney's    men  with    unheard- 
of  treachery.      All    further  attempts  to    settle  there 
failed,  and  a  private  understanding  of  Allerton  did  not 
succeed  better.    Their  undertaking  on  the  Ken- 
nebeck  was   for  some  time   more    successful, 
and  they  had  taken  out  a  patent  securing  them 
the  exclusive  possession  of  all  the  trade,  but  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  it  had  like  to  have  cost  them  dear. 
The  agents  of  Lords  Say  and  Brooke,  on  the  Piscataqua, 
sent  a  boat  thither ;  a  general  quarrel  arose  out  of  the 
obstructions  which  the  Ply  mouthers  opposed  to  them,  in 
consequence  of  which  two  men  fell :  the  leader  of  the 
noblemen's  bark  was  one  of  them.     Religious 
union  held  these  noblemen  in  check;  they  de- 
clared  that  they  could  easily  arm  a  war  ship  and  revenge 
themselves  (their  men  were  more  in  fault  than  those  of 
Plymouth),  but  that,  out  of  Christian  love,  they  would 
be  content  with  a  simple  judicial  investigation.    Thus 
their  commercial  advantages  were  made  disagreeable  to 
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the  Plymoathers.    In  the  mean  time  they  did  not  neg- 
lect establishing  there  a  formal  govemment,  and  fortify* 
^        ing  the  place,  when  Massachusetts  extended  its 
claims  also  to  Maine.     AU  the  settlers  were 
called  together,  and  an  oath  of  allegiance  taken  from 
them  to  England  and  the  government  of  Plymouth. 
When  the  war  broke  out  with  the  Pequodees, 
resentment  at  the  remissness  of  Massachusetts 
in  supporting  them  against  the  French,  and  in  acknow- 
ledging their  exclusive  right  to  trade  on  the  Kenebeck 
and  Connecticut,  held  them  back  at  first  from  joining  in 
the  preparations:  The  same  motives  impeded  their  join- 
ing the  union,  until,  principally  through  Winslow's  in- 
fluence, a  more  correct  knowledge  of  their  own  interests 
decided  them  on  forgetting  these  injuries. 

Since  the  annihilation  of  the  hostile  Pequodees,  the 
settlers  of  Connecticut  had  left  themselves  in  a  more 
quiet  state  of  possession,  and  had  made  great  extensions 
by  buying  and  clearing  out  some  of  Uncas's  lands,  to 
which  he  readily  agreed  for  some  presents,  and  by  some 
other  purchases.     On  the  north-east  shore  of 
Long  Jsland  wanderers  from  Connecticut  had 
settled,  as  also  about  the  same  time  families  who  had  be- 
longed to  the  colony  of  New  Haven.    This  island  had 
been  previously  given  to  Earl  Stirling  by  King  Charles, 
in  a  fit  of  cheap  generosity.    The  Dutch  had 
already  settled  in  the  western  part  of  it,  and 
when  the  colonists  of  Connecticut  seemed  like  to  spread 
themselves  towards  the  others,  they  were  rather  sharply 
warned  off  by  governor  Kieft,  a  rude,  decided  man. 
The  settlers  of  Connecticut,  in  order  to  revenge  them- 
selves, forthwith  sequestred  the  house  of  Good  Hope, 
jr\-:-r-  xi     xjQtch  maintained  not  far  from  Hartford. 
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This  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  public 
and  private  animosities  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  two  colonies  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  which 
the  others  never  designated  but  as  New  Netherlands,  in 
order  still  to  maintain  their  claims.     But  it  at  length 
came  to  a  peaceable  treaty.    The  Dutch  gover-       ^ 
nor,  Peter  Stuy vesaut,  a  man  of  peaceable  dis- 
position, energy,  and  wisdom,  came  personally  to  Hart- 
ford.   Bradstreet  of  Massachusetts,  prince  of  Plymouth, 
and  two  Englishmen,  settlers  under  Dutch  authority, 
were  chosen  umpires.     Long  Island  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  and  the  boundary,  as  fixed  on  the  main  land 
at  the  English  settlements,  could  not  approach  the  Hud- 
son within  ten  miles ;  the  other  parts  of  the  treaty  were 
not  accurately  maintained.    They  of  Connec- 
ticut blamed  Stuyvesant  for  having  supported 
the  Indians,  who,  under  Ninigret  and  Niantik,  showed 
themselves  hostile.  A  new  outbreak  seemed  near,  nay, 
inevitable ;  the  commissioners  decided  for  it ;  only  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  neither  Dutch  nor  Indian  dared  to 
touch,  held  fiercely  back,  and  its  general  assembly  de- 
clared expressly  against  the  war.     It  was  only 
when  an  express  command  came  from  Crom- 
well to  treat  the  Dutch  as  foes,  and  when  a  fleet  was 
sent  from  England,  at  the  request  of  New  Haven,  and 
arrived  at  Boston,  that  they  resolved  to  allow  recruiting, 
though  they  took  no  steps  towards  getting  troops  ready. 
The  two  hard-pushed  colonies  protested  loudly  against 
his  moderation,  which  seemed  to  them  a  breach  of  faith, 
and  it  had  nearly  come  to  a  dissolution  of  the  union, 
when,  luckily,  the  news  of  the  peace,  just  concluded. 
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to  all  bostilitdee.* 

With  the  rame  selfishness  Masaachnaetts  allowed  her- 
self to  be  decided  on  sending  troops  against  Ninigret, 
which  the  instrnctions  of  the  leader,  Major  Willard, 
were  rather  calculated  to  prevent  than  to  ai^e  on  the 
war.  When,  accordingly,  Willard  foand  the  land  of 
the  Kakantikers  n^Iected,and  heard  that  Ninigret,  with 
his  whole  tribe,  had  fled  to  a  morass  fifteen  miles  wide, 
he  retamed  to  Massacfansetts  without  having  done  any 
thing,  or  even  without  having  wasted  the  country,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  war  of  that  time.  Ninigret's 
principal  ofience  this  time  against  the  colonies  consisted 
in  his  making  war  on  the  Indians  of  Long  Island,  who 
had  submitted  to  the  English,  and  by  whom  he  thought 
himself  injured.  Massachusetts,  perhaps,  did  not  act  so 
wrongly  in  preventing  by  inactivity  a  bloody  war, 
although  the  other  colonies  ascribed  it  to  selfishness  and 
lust  of  sway,  and  at  the  üme  greatly  estranged  them- 
selves from  her.  The  Indians,  however,  remained  quiet 
for  twenty  years  after. 

In  spite  of  all  this  incitement  to  ever-watchfnlneas 
the  inward  growth  of  Connecticut  increased  rapidly, 
and  on  its  smiling  plains  arose  village  after  village,  and 
church  afl^r  charch.  Saybrook,  once  a  mere  castle, 
had  in  a  short  time  become  a  blooming  place,  by  the 
settlement  there  of  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune,  George 
Fenwick,  one  of  the  holders  of  the  patent  He  had 
*  The  English  tr»opi  which  came  with  the  fleet,  findiog  now  nothing 
to  do  agsinit  the  Dntch,  without  inj  ftirther  •cniple  mond  noithwiidi, 
and  azpelled  the  French  &oin  Penolacot  mnd  «11  AtcmUb  ;  u  attack, 
during  paaee,  which  the  French,  atherwiM  to  MiuiÜTe,  raj  incampre- 
btnnblr  ncTar  reTanged  m  Ciomwall. 
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come  to  take  possession  of  the  land  for  the  lords  Say 
and  Brooke  and  their  companions,  but  he  found  that 
the  planters  of  Massachusetts  were  too  far  spread  out, 
and  that  the  interest  of  the  Lords  in  their  American 
possessions  ceased  in  the  year  1641,  and  Fenwick,  after 
having  buried  his  wife,  Lady  Butler,  a  woman  of  high 
rank,  in  the  wilderness,  returned  to  England ;  but  pre- 
viously to  this,  he  sold,  not  only  Saybrook,  which  he 
had  built,  but  also,  to  the  men  of  Hartford,  the  patent, 
in  the  name  of  all  the  patentees.    The  sum 
which  they  had  to  pay  for  this  imaginary  right 
amounted  to  no  less  than  j6I600.     Fenwick  rejected 
the  claims  of  Massachusetts  to  the  land  of  the  Pequo- 
dees.    In  the  next  year  the  colony  of  Connecticut 
counted  eight  taxable  towns ;  in  1650,  ten.    Springfield, 
a  settlement  of  the  people  of  Roxburgh,  on  the 
Connecticut,  north  of  the  three  river  towns,  had 
also  been  claimed  by  Massachusetts,  on  the  occasion  of 
fixing  the  boundaries,  as  belonging  to  the  territories. 

Now,  on  the  declaration  of  the  government  of  Con- 
necticut, a  toll  had  been  paid  by  the  river  towns  for  the 
support  of  Fort  Saybrook,  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  ; 
this,  however,  Springfield  refused  to  pay.    The 
commissioners   of  the  united  colonies  decided 
against  Springfield,  and  it  had  to  pay  the  toll.     Massa^ 
ehusetts,  in  revenge,  laid  a  tax  on  all  ships 
coming  to  the  harbour  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  fort  on  Castle  Island,  by  which  it  was  protected. 
This  naturally  created  bad  feeling,  and  the  commis- 
sioners of  Plymouth  and  Newhaven  fairly  put  it  to  the 
goTemment  of  Massachusetts,  in  writing,  if  this  was 
acting  according  to  the  doctrines  of  Christian  love?  For- 
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tnnatel;  Saybrook  boob  fell  into  decaf ;  the  tax  ceased, 
and  Maaucbiuetts  soon  abolished  the  impost. 

The  interior  administration  of  tbe  colony  of  Conneo- 
tient  was  in  all  &rourable  to  the  true  development  of 
the  powers  of  indiriduala.  Tbe  best  and  wisest  men 
were  yearly  elected  officers  of  government,  and  we  bear 
of  no  misuse  of  their  little  power,  of  no  arbitrary  en- 
croachments. In  general  tbe  same  principles  prevailed 
in  Massachnsetta  ;  general  iustrnction  and  careful  edu- 
cation, especially  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  were  rightly 
held  to  be  the  best  base  of  a  good  community,  and  they 
accordingly  took  up  betimes  the  same  regulations  as 
were  in  ose  there  for  the  schools.  The  clergy  were 
called  in  to  council  in  all  things,  bat  already  the  lact 
that  citizenship  was  not  united  to  the  churchdom,  served 
to  maintain  a  sort  of  eqnilibriam.  Their  laws,  produced 
by  the  necessity  of  the  moment,  or  borrowed  &om  those 
of  Hassacbosetts,  were  at  last  completed  and  arranged 
by  Ladlow,  and  introduced  as  tbe  only  current  code.* 
Sects  or  dissenters  were,  if  "  moderate  orthodox  per- 
sons," treated  in  this  code  with  the  most  surpriüag  in- 
dalgence.  They  were  allowed  to  hold  their  own  divine 
service,  when  they  had  received  the  permission  of  the 
government,  but  at  the  same  time  their  increase  was 
secretly  provided  against,  a  penalty  of  £6  being  set 
upon  joining  a  church  without  a  license.  All  tbe  young 
people  mast  be  catechized  every  week,  and  the  select 
men  must  provide  the  frmilies  with  Bibles,  catechisms, 

*  The  Un  of  Connectienl  wer«  othtnriw  in  moit  retpvcU  tb«  mmt  u 
tliOM  of  HMMchnaatli,  and  BQdi  UoodisT  Uun  thou  at  PlTnouih. 
Uotil  tba  Tear  16T3,  death  ww  Mt  np«  adolteir,  mnd,  tiU  1(74,  npon 
bl>U[ih«D]r, 
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and  other  religious  books,  ander  a  heary  penalty  in  case 
of  neglect.  But  even  this  was  not  enongh ;  all  the 
criminal  laws  had  to  be  read  once  a-week  in  every 
family,  expounded  and  indelibly  engraved  on  the  minds 
of  the  youth.  For  their  conviction  of  the  inborn  sin- 
fulness and  corruption  of  the  human  race  was  too  firm 
to  admit  a  doubt  of  the  validity  of  this  rule,  which  must 
have  endangered  the  purity  of  the  youthful  imagina- 
tion, by  making  it  familiar  with  all  the  crimes  humanity 
is  prone  to. 

Some  of  their  other  laws  indicate  a  strangely  humane 
attachment,  to  old  ways,  as,  for  instance,  in  respect  to  to- 
bacco smoking  they  distinguished  between  those  who  had 
accustomed  themselves  to  smoking,  and  those  who  had 
till  now  kept  clear  of  this  vice,  which  was  held  to  be  a 
kind  of  debauch,  being  at  that  time  never  called  any 
thing  but  tobacco  drinking.  Persons  under  twenty 
years  of  age  were  not  permitted  to  smoke  without  a 
written  license  of  the  government,  and  this  was  only 
furnished  on  a  certificate  from  a  physician.  Even  those 
who  had  been  used  to  it,  were  only  permitted  when  not 
at  work,  when  out  of  society,  and  at  a  distance  of  ten 
miles  from  any  inhabited  place,  and  even  then  only  once 
a  day.  One  witness  was  enough,  and  every  conviction, 
to  which  the  constables  were  urged  most  strictly,  cost  6d. 

The  churches  of  Connecticut  were  not  disturbed  by 
-heresies  like  those  of  Massachusetts.  We  hear  nothing 
of  antinomistic  influence,  which  would  have  been  as 
strongly  contrasted  here  as  elsewhere.  For  Hooker, 
their  spiritual  leader,  hated  Anna  Hutchinson  to  a  very 
unchristian  degree,  for  having  called  his  doctrines  un- 
sound.  But  with  all  this,  a  liberal  party  had  here,  as  at 
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Newhaven,  sprang  up  in  the  church  itself.  Itdemaud« 
universsl  admUsion  to  baptism  and  communii 
and  grave  dissensions  and  collisions  arose,  inl 
which  the  clmrchea   of  MaasachusetU   and   Plymoul 
were  gradually  drawn.   The  government  of  Connecticat 
sought  in  vain  to  soothe  these  disputes,  and  proposed  a 
general  council  of  mediation,  which,  after  heing  strongly 
1657     opposed,  was  finally  carried.     But  its  decision«: 
were  as  little  acknowledged  as  those  of  the  council  hi 

1659  two  years  later  in  Hartford.  The  councils 
decided  for  extension  of  the  church  by  baptism  aloi 
and  a  later  synod,  held  in  Boston,  confirmed  this, 
was  not  enough  for  some,  and  too  much 
others.  The  mass  of  the  memhers  of  the 
church,  who  did  not  wish  to  lose  this  kind  of  aristocratic 
privilege,  set  themselves  even  more  resolutely  than  the 
clergy  against  admitting,  without  farther  esamiuation, 
all  those  who  did  not  give  offence  by  a  vicious  life.  Peace 
and  unanimity  were  at  last  restored  by  the  going  away 
of  a  good  many,  especially  of  a  part  of  the  community 
of  Wethersfield,  to  Hadley,  in  Massachusetts,  and  by 
the  death  uf  some  heads  of  the  party. 

These  discords,  called,  in  the  church  history  of  the 
time,  the  Hartford  Controversies,  bad  shaken  every 
church  in  New  England.  "  From  the  fire  of  the  altar," 
says  Cotton  Mather,  their  spiritual  histonan,  "  went 
forth  thunder,  lightning,  and  earthquakes,  and  which 
shook  the  colony  ;"  and  where  he,  a  theologian,  versed 
in  all  the  scholastic  subtleties  and  hair-spUttings  of  the 
following  generation  adds,  in  sptte  of  the  seventeen  sub- 
jects of  dispute  mentioned  in  the  acts,  "it  was  difficult 
lo  lind  out  what  the  real  points  in  dispute  were,"  our 
time,  two  hundred  years  in  advance,  and  fixed  on  greater 
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things,  must  renoance  all  claim  to  a  clear  knowledge 
^f  them.  How  narrowly  in  this,  church  matters  had 
interwoven  themselves  with  worldly  matters,  may  be 
fathered  from  the  definition  of  Congregationalism  by 
the  clergyman  Stone :  *'  Congregationalism  is,"  he  says, 
**  a  speaking  aristocracy  in  face  of  a  silent  democracy." 

The  planters  of  Newhaven  had  to  battle  with  the 
same  diiBculties  against  the  French  and  Dutch.  They 
saw  themselves  continually  hindered  by  the  latter  from 
extending  themselves.  They  were  treated  as  intruders, 
while  again  all  the  English  were  so  convinced  of  their 
good  and  sole  right  to  all  North  America,  that  they 
would  not  concede  the  most  trifling  advantages  to  the 
Dutch.  Their  claim  was  founded  partly  on  the  right 
claimed  by  the  King,  while  they  were  so  willing  to  deny 
his  real  rights  to  the  loyalty  and  obedience  of  his  born 
subjects,  partly  on  the  fact  that  possession  had  first  been 
taken  by  the  colonists  of  Plymouth. 

For  before  this  the  Dutch  had  trading  houses  on  the 
Hudson,  but  had  first,  in  1623,  began  to  colonize  Man- 
hattan. They  had  firom  the  very  beginning  sought  and 
naintained  friendly  relations  with  the  men  of  Plymouth, 
»Thereupon  one  of  the  early  historians  of  New  England 
remarks,  they  wanted  to  purchase  the  birth-right  of  the 
Plymouthers  with  a  dish  of  pottage.  They  had  also 
always  been  good  neighbours  to  Massachusetts,  but  they 
regarded  as  irrevocably  theirs  Connecticut  and  the 
Hudson,  with  the  fine  broad  stretch  of  land  whicii  lies 
between  them  and  the  new  colonists,  who  cultivated 
with  unwearied  activity,  and  constantly  approached 
nearer,  necessarily  met  with  a  very  harsh  reception. 
The  settlers  of  Newhaven  had  to  suiFer  for  this  even 
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more  than  tbey  of  Connecticut,  who  could  extend 
towards  the  north  and  east,  and  so  avoid  these  dangerous 
neighbours.  In  IG48,  the  Dutch  took  away  one  of  their 
ships  lying  in  tlie  harbour.  In  Long  Island  they  saw 
themselvea  injured  ;  from  Delaware  they  were  driven 
away,  and  even  the  treaty  of  1650  scarcely  gave  them 
any  security. 

They  also  suETered  continually  from  the  incursions  of 
the  Indiana,  although  they  practised  the  greatest  mode- 
ration towards  them,  and  did  not  take  possession  of  one 
foot  of  land  which  they  had  not  procured  by  honest  pur- 
chase. The  archives  of  the  colonies  are  full  of  direc- 
tions for  the  colonists  to  secure  themselves  against  the 
hostilities  of  the  sav^es ;  like  the  settlers  of  Connecticut, 
tbey  had  during  divine  service  armed  guards,  both  near 
and  at  a  distance.  Cvery  man  was  strictly  ordered  not 
to  come  without  being  fully  armed  to  the  meeting-house, 
which  they  had  built  in  the  very  first  year,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  watch-tower;  for  the  Indians  preferred, 
for  their  plundering  and  murdering  attacks,  the  sab- 
bath, when  they  knew  that  the  houses  were  unprotected, 
and  when  they  thought  men  were  not  prepared  for 
them.  It  gives  a  horrible  idea  ofthat  time  when  we 
stumble  on  an  order  in  the  archives,  commanding  the 
entrances  and  back  seats  to  be  kept  clear  of  women  and 
children,  that  the  men  may,  in  case  of  a  sudden  attack 
of  the  barbarians,  be  able  without  hindrance  to  seize  the 
weapons  set  there,  and  rush  upon  their  foes. 

In  the  same  way  did  they  see  themselves  deceived  in 
their  hopes  of  preponderating  commercial  advantages, 
and  impoverished  instead  of  being  enriched.  Before 
they   had   been   seven   years  in  their  new  home,  they 
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began  to  lay  downplansfora  changeof  abode.  Jamaicaand 
Ireland  were  proposed,  bnt  they  coald  not  agree :  1646 
times  grew  better,  and  they  remained.  Caton,  1647 
their  governor,  together  with  Hopkins,  a  merchant  by 
trade  and  the  richest  man  among  them,  who  might 
have  hoped  to  have  made  the  most  with  his  capital,  set 
an  example  of  self-denial.  He  began  to  devote  himself 
to  cultivation,  and  the  other  followed. 

In  the .  interior  reigned  perfect  peace.  Before  the 
Hartford  controversies  there  were  no  sects  at  all :  they 
rivalled  the  other  colonies  in  their  care  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  yoath,  nay,  they  set  an  honourable  ambition  in 
surpassing  them,  and  thereby  nearly  overstepped  their 
powers.  A  school  was  legally  founded  in  every  town : 
six  years  after  their  first  settlement,  there  were  already 
eight  schools.  In  Newhaven  there  was  a  colonial  school, 
in  which  the  classical  languages  were  taught,  and  of 
which  Davenport  was  for  a  long  time  principal.  In 
1664  the  idea  was  broached  of  making  a  college  of  this ; 
to  which  they  are  said  to  have  been  especially  incited  by 
the  prosperity  of  Harvard  College ;  but  it  remained  a 
school,  and  the  nniyersity  which  afterwards  arose  there 
was  built  on  another  foundation. 

In  England  the  settlers  of  Newhaven  have  acquired 
with  posterity,  even  more  than  their  puritanical  brethren, 
the  reputation  of  a  narrow-minded,  gloomy  severity,  and 
the  notorious  "  blue  laws  "  of  Connecticut  have  been  as- 
cribed to  them ;  in  fact,  however,  we  scarcely  know  a 
point  in  which  their  principles  surpass  those  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  severity  and  intolerance,  nor  those  of  Con- 
necticut in  narrow  restriction.  Their  law-book  was 
certainly  that  of  the  Israelites,  bnt  necessity  made  them 
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add  others  here  and  there,  and  at  length  they  adopted  i 
complete  code,  which  their  respected  governor  and  chie 
judge,  Theophilua  Caton,  had  composed. 

This  book  of  lawe,  which  was  not  introduce« 
till  it  had  been  examined  and  approved  by  al 
the  clergymen  of  the  colony,  was  very  little  differen 
from  those  of  the  other  colonies  ;  but  they  were  particu 
larly  severe  in  the  execution  of  the  lawe,  thoroughl; 
impartial,  and  inexorably  strict.  This  might  in  part  b 
owing  to  the  personal  character  of  the  chief  judge,  go 
vernor  Caton,  the  terror  of  evil-doers,  but  was  princi 
pally  attributable  to  their  having  no  jury;  for  though 
in  absohite  state  constitutions,  or  monarchies  in  general 
the  judicial  sentence  by  juries  sets  a  salutary  check  oi 
arbitrary  power,  and  gives  due  weight  to  the  voice  o 
the  people,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  narrowei 
power  of  the  government  in  democracies,  the  powerfu 
influence  of  human  passions  and  prejudices,  which  jarie 
can  never  escape,  is  with  right  to  be  feared, 

Of  all  the  colonies  of  the  puritans,  that  of  Newhavei 
appears  to  be  the  only  one  in  which  the  people  trustee 
without  the  least  jealousy,  all  their  rights  to  keeper 
named  by  themselves.  In  all  church  matters  Daven 
port's  word  was  law.  When,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  b' 
let  fall,  in  one  of  his  discourses,  a  remark  that  it  wh 
fitting  the  assembly  should  hear  the  text,  as  being  won! 
of  the  holy  Scriptures,  standing,  from  that  day  all  aros 
reverently,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  read  the  words  of  th 
text.  Neither  among  the  eight  clergymen  who  came  ti 
Quinipiack  at  the  same  time  as  he,  nor  among  th 
numerous  preachers  who,  during  his  life,  one  after  th 
other,  served  as  pastors  of  souls  to  the  neighbonrin; 
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colony,  was  there  one  who  could  match  him  in  genius, 
determination  of  character,   and   ambition«      He  and 
Caton,  the  trusty  friend  of  his  youth,  have  often  been 
compared  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  both  were  doubtless 
pleased  to  see  themselves  in  a  mirror,  which  reflected 
back  on  them  divine  honours ;  but  the  picture  is  so  far 
incomplete^   that   there  the   lawgiver  consecrated  the 
priest,  but  here  the  priest   consecrated   the  lawgiver. 
In  Massachusetts,  as  in   Connecticut,  the  church   was 
formally  under  the  law  of  the  state,  and  she  principally 
maintained  her  overpowering  influence  by  the  decided 
churchliness  of  individuals  who  wielded  this  law  ;  but  in 
Newhaven,  in  a  community  of  saints,  who  looked  with 
the  firmest  trust  in  God  to  the  coming  again  of  the 
Messiah,  and  prepared  themselves  in  all  ways  against 
this  event,  the  church  must  be  mistress;  the  law  her 
willing  servant.    When  at  last  the   Hartford  contro- 
versies sprung  a  large  breach  in  the  iron  wall  which 
secured  them  against  all  innovators,  and  when  the  so- 
called   half-covenant  threatened  to  let  many  intruders 
into   the   church,  which   Davenport  wished  to  reserve 
solely  for  the  elect ;  when  at  last  the  republic  founded 
by   him   went  down   in   the  union   with  Connecticut, 
moulded  by  the  hand  of  the  king  into  one  constitution, 
which,  however  liberal,  had  not  been  projected  by  him, — 
he,  with  deeply-injured  feelings,  preferred  rather  to  die 
among  strangers,  than  among  pupils  who  had  grown  up 
out  of  his  leading-strings.     After  working  and  creating 
for  thirty  years,  and  being  seventy  years  old,  he,  in  pas- 
sionate excitement,  quitted  the  colony  he  had 
founded,  against  the  urgent  wish  of  his  com- 
munity, obedient  to  a  call  from  Boston,  sent  by  a  church 
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rent  with  scbism  ;  a  step  which  was  the  signal  for  the 

party  that  feared  him  to  break  loose.     Here  be  died 

within  a  few  years,  without  ever  having  acquired  any- 

■iQ-jn    thing  of  that  influence  which  he  enjoyed  in  the 

home  he  had  given  up. 

He  was  long  preceded  by  his  friend  Caton, 
who  had  restlessly  worked  in  the  game  spirit.  The  par- 
ticularly hard,  severe  imprees  which  the  Poritans  gave 
to  Christianity,  has,  during  the  whole  history  of  their 
labours,  given  to  their  champions  a  character  of  ßoman 
greatness.  Winthrop  tella  us  of  a  pious  clergyman, 
who,  out  of  duty  and  conscience,  bad  pointed  out  to 
the  authorities  some  seditiouB  speeches  which  his  son 
jirivately  let  fall  against  them  ;*  and  in  another  place,  of 
an  unnatural  father,  one  of  the  government  o£Bcials  of 
Newhaven,  who  joined  in  the  sentence  which  con- 
demned his  own  daughter  to  be  publicly  whipped.i- 
Such  cruelty  shocked  the  more  humane  of  them.  But 
in  Theophilus  Caton  we  see  a  milder  picture  of  pure 
Roman  nature,  obedient  to  the  impulse  of  Christianism 
and  modem  times.  According  to  the  testimony  of  his 
contemporaries,  a  complete  stoic.  Christian  calmness  was 
united  to  the  most  severe  civic  virtue,  and  an  amiable, 
careful,  patriarchal  character.  His  exterior  alone  in- 
spired reverence.  His  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  bishop, 
through  her  pasnionate  temperament,  which  made  her 
forget  her  duties  as  daughter-in-law  and  step-mother  in 
the  most  scandalous  manner,  but  especially  by  her  in- 
clination to  the  heresy  of  the  Anabaptists,  fell  under  the 
avenging  sword  of  the  church.  The  violence  of  her 
"  The  goemmatit,  howeier,  wu  humane  eDongh.to  a*k  th«  fktlwi  to 
grmliii;!?  other  witneMci.  Wiathnip,  i,  13S. 
t  t  The  Mine,  ii  95. 
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expressions  was  such,  that  in  the  present  day  any  court 
would  ascribe  them  to  partial  insanity,  and  one  of  her 
daughters  by  her  first  husband  fell,  soon  after  being 
married,   into  complete  derangement      The   contem- 
poraries of  the  unhappy  woman,  who  had  in  various 
ways  made  herself  much  hated,  saw  in  her  one  deceived 
by   the  evil    spirit.       After  she  had    been  repeatedly 
summoned  to  do  penance,  she  was  solemnly  excom- 
municated by  the  church,  without  her  husband,  who 
doubtless  considered  the  punishment  to  be  just,  holding 
up  his  finger  against  it.     But  he  still  lived  on  friendly 
terms  with  her,  and  in  his  will  left  her  particular  marks 
of  his  affection  in  addition  to  her  dower.     In  the  same 
spirit  he,  instead  of  punishing  him  at  home,  accused  in 
court,  out  of  respect  to  the  law,  his  own  negro  slave  of 
having  been  seen  drunk.     He  submitted  with  the  most 
undaunted  courage  to  a  very  painful  operation.    "You," 
said  he  to  the  surgeon,  "  are  charged  by  the  Lord  to  do 
it,  and  I  to  suffer  it."      "  Many  a  one,"  he  was  wont  to 
say,    "  considers  it  something  great  to  die  well,  but  I 
hold  it  to  be  greater  to  live  well."     When  his  eldest  son, 
the  hope  of  his  age,  lay  on  his  deathbed,  he  went — it 
was   Sabbath — morning  and  evening  to  the  house  of 
God,  though  he  could  not  expect  to  find  him  living  at 
his  return.     When  he  went  to  his  daughter,  who  was 
bathed  in  tears,  he  told  her  to  think  on  the  sixth  com- 
mandment, and  not  injure  herself  by  immoderate  grief. 
It  was  afternoon  service,  and  the  first  prayer  had  not 
been  commenced,  when  a  messenger  came  to  prevent 
the  preacher  praying  for  the  sick  man,  who  was  now 
dead.   But  the  father  remained  immovably,  made  notes 
as  usual  during  the  sermon,  and  at  his  return  home 
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held  Ikmily  devotion  as  he  always  did.  At  the  burial 
he  thanked  his  friends  around  in  the  most  collected 
iDaoner,  using  the  words,  "the  Lord  has  given  and  the 
Lord  has  taken  away."  It  was  only  when  he  withdrew 
to  the  room  where  his  daughter  lay  ill,  that  she  saw  the 
tears,  and  heard  him  say  at  the  same  time,  in  excuse, 
that  there  was  a  difference  between  an  unfeeling 
stupidity  under  the  hand  of  God,  and  a  childish  sub- 
mission to  it. 

For  eighteen  years— he  died  in  the  nineteentli 
— his  fellow  citizens  committed  to  him,  with 
the  most  complete  confidence,  the  leading  of  their  afiurs 
as  well  as  the  sword  of  justice,  and  in  none  of  the 
colonies  reigned  so  complete  a  harmony  between  the 
government  and  the  governed,  which  without  doubt 
was  owing  to  Cotton's  unquestioned  justice  and  un- 
selfishness ;  in  fact,  in  none  of  them  was  harmony  more 
necessary,  for  it  was  the  only  one  whose  members  could 
neither  support  themselves  on  a  bought  privil^e,  nor 
on  a  document  of  possession  derived  from  royal  favour, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  acknowledgment  of 
their  independence  by  the  other  colonies,  as  well  as  by 
Cromwell,  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  rights  of 
England  over  these  lands,  which  was  all  they  bad  to 
oppose  to  the  detested  Butch ;  for,  according  to  their 
own  theory,  they  believed  that  by  purchase  they  had 
only  acquired  possest^ion  from  the  Indians,  not  the  r^ht 
of  having  their  own  jurisdiction.  When  accordingly, 
in  the  wondrous  change  of  things,  England  recalled  her 
legal  king,  what  could  the  settlers  cupect  but  that  be 
should  ignore  the  legal  existence  of  a  state  not  based 
on  English  rights,  and  moreover  in  opposition  both  to 
the  laws  of  state  nnd  the  political  views  then  current  ? 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

CONVBRSION   OF  THB  INDIANS. 

In  all  the  charters  and  privileges  granted  by  the  kings 
of  England,  for  the  south  as  for  the  north,  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Indians  was  held  forth  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal motives  for  settling,  and  the  extension  of  the  gospel 
was  made  the  highest  duty  of  the  planters.  Even  in  the 
reasons  which  decided  Robinson's  community  in  ex- 
chang^g  their  scarce-won  home  for  the  wilderness, 
the  wish  to  proiFer  the  word  of  Qod  to  the  heathen 
takes  an  important  place.  But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  years 
passed  away  before  they  could  think  about  taking  a  step 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  object. 

Thehr  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  naturally 
appeared  slight  in  England,  when  compared  with  that  of 
the  French  priests  and  Jesuits  in  Canada  and  the  south- 
em  half  of  the  New  World,  who,  often  in  a  much 
smaUer  space  of  time,  assembled  whole  legions  at  their 
feet,  and,  by  baptism  and  impressing  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  initiated  them  into  the  covenant  of  the  only  saving 
church.  An  Ave  Maria,  a  brace  of  paternosters  on  the 
rosary,  and  the  Christian  was  made.  But  we  know  also 
bow  diiFerent  were  the  demands  which  the  puritans  made 
upon  a  Christian,  and  how  cautious  and  conscientious 
they  were  about  admitting  the  unregenerated  into  the 
covenant  of  baptism.  They  would,  consequently,  never 
have  thought  of  beginning  their  attempts  at  conversion 
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Christian  religion,  and  particularly  impressed  by  the 
moral  part  of  it.  Sagamore  John,  one  of  the  chiefs 
whom  the  English  found  in  Massachusetts,  was  wont  to 
praise  in  broken  English  the  god  of  the  Englanders,  and 
when  dying  resigned  his  son  to  the  care  of  Pastor  Wil- 
son, with  the  request  to  teach  him  to  know  this  god. 
Among  the  Pequodees,  also,  was  a  chief  called  Wabash, 
who  eagerly  hearkened  to  their  doctrines.  But  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  did  not  worship  merely  the  more  mighty 
God  of  the  Christian  ;  and  even  when,  duriug  the  devas- 
tating attacks  of  the  small-pox,  many  Christians,  especi- 
ally Maverick  and  his  people,  lavished  on  them  the  love 
of  the  Samaritans,  we  do  not  find  that  this  outpouring 
of  pure  Christianity  had  won  any  more  of  the  young  to 
the  divine  doctrines.  As  regards  the  government,  it  con- 
tented itself  with  attaching  to  it  those  Indians  who  had 
submitted,  by  impressing  on  them  the  ten  command- 
ments, the  observance  of  which  was  strictly  inculcated. 
The  following  questions,  which  were  laid  before  the  chiefs 
Pomham  and  Sachomeco,  and  the  answers  of  the  Indians, 
are  characteristic  of  their  mode  of  conversation,  and  the 
dignified  demeanour  of  the  latter.  The  ofiicials  charged 
to  take  the  oath  from  them,  asked — 

1.  Will  ye  adore  the  true  God,  who  hath  made  heaven 
and  earth,  and  not  blaspheme  him  ? 

A.  We  wish  to  speak  with  reverence  of  the  God  of 
the  English,  and  to  say  nothing  ill  of  him,  because  we 
see  that  the  God  of  the  Englishman  cares  more  for  hini 
than  the  god  of  others  does  for  his  people. 

2.  Ye  shall  not  swear  falsely. 

A.  We  have  never  known  what  swearing  or  an 
oath  is. 
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3.  On  the  Sabbath  ye  Bhtill  do  no  work  not  absolately 
neceBsary  within  the  range  of  any  town, 

A.  It  is  a  little  matter  for  us  to  let  all  work  alone  on 
this  day,  for  we  have  on  no  day  mach  to  do,  and  thus 
on  this  day  we  can  easily  leave  it  all. 

4,  Ye  shall  honour  your  parents  and  those  set  over 
you. 

A,  It  is  our  custom  so  to  do,  and  for  the  inferior  to  be 
aubmissire ;  and  when  «e  complain  to  the  goremor  of 
Massachusetts  that  wrong  is  done  us,  and  he  says  we  lie, 
we  will  bear  it  cheerfully. 

5.  Ye  shall  slay  no  man  except  on  good  grounds  and 
just  authority. 

A.  It  is  good,  and  we  wish  it  so. 

6,  7.  Ye  shall  not  commit  adnltery,  &c. ;  nor  de- 
bauchery, &c. ;  ye  shall  sot  steal,  &c. 

A.  AlthoDgh  adultery  and  debauchery  are  committed 
among  ns,  yet  we  do  not  allow  them,  and  regard  them  as 
evils.    Kven  so  stealing.* 

8.  Ye  shall  not  lie. 

A.  It  is  an  evil,  and  we  do  not  allow  it. 

9.  Will  ye  allow  your  children  to  leani  to  read  the 
word  of  God,  and  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  and  how  they  shall  worship  him  after  his  will  ? 

A.  When  an  opportunity  offers,  and  the  English 
come  among  as,  we  wish  to  leam  their  manner8.t 

*  Tet  theaa  Ter7  chieft  who  uiiwered  in  inch  k  mtrth^  dimuim  wera 
■cciued  by  Wanriek  of  thii  >iw.  According  U  Richud  Houldco'a 
Bccount,  thej  itole  into  the  houMi,  broks  open  thehozea,  &e.  Pomham 
wucaught  ■(temptingtoMcspeb;  the  cbimDey.  Hsm.  Hiat.CoLnci.  10. 

t  WiDtbmp,  Ü.  iSl.  Benedict  Arnold  waa  inteipnUi.  He  waa  one 
of  Roger  Williami'i  earliest  «onpatiiini*,  and  wai,  viLh  hii  wile,  one  of 
the  fc«  who  could  apeak  the  Indian  language. 
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Of  all  the  English  clergy  who  came  to  New  England, 
Roger  Williams  was  the  only  one  who,  from  the  very 
beginning,  zealously  occupied  himself  in  learning  the 
Indian  language,*  and  in  this  he  no  doubt  had  principally 
in  view  the  conversion  of  the  Indians.  He  preached  re- 
peatedly among  them ;  nay,  years  after  he  had,  from  a 
better  knowledge  of  their  character,  given  up  all  hope 
of  ever  seeing  the  work  blessed,  he  journeyed  regularly 
every  month  to  the  Narragansetts,  because  he  was  the 
only  person  they  liked  to  hear ;  not  because  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  infusing  into  them  the  slightest  interest  for 
Christianity,  but  only  because  they  loved  and  honoured 
him  as  a  good  and  wise  man.  The  chiefs  of  the  Narra- 
gansetts, first  Canonicus  and  Miantonomo,  and  then  Pes- 
sacus  and  Canonchet,  were  all  hostile  to  the  Christian 
doctrine.  They  tolerated  only  Williams,  whom  they 
often  visited  in  order  to  enjoy  his  conversation  ;  but  to 
him  even  they  only  listened  more  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
puting than  of  being  converted.  They  hearkened  ap- 
plaudingly to  his  account  of  the  creation,  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  of  the  temptations  of  the  latter ;  but 
when  it  came  to  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  they  cried 
with  one  voice,  "  That  we  will  never  believe  !" 

Roger  Williams,  however,  was  not  the  narrow-minded 
man  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  their  conversion  on  account 
of  differences  as  to  a  single  article  of  belief.  His  hopes 
principally  foundered  on  the  vices  of  the  natives,  which 
he  found  the  more  deeply  rooted  the  more  he  came  to 
know  them.     There  can,  in  fact,  be  no  worse  testimony 

*  According  to  (}ookio,  Elliot  learnt  the  Indian  language  only  a  tbort 
time  before  he  began  the  work  of  conTersion.  He  was  thus  ten  or  twelfe 
years  in  the  oountrj  before  he  earnestly  embraced  the  idea. 

B  3 
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against  the  Indians  than  that  of  a  man  who,  like  Wil- 
Uums,  underetood  their  language,  knew  their  manners 
and  prejudices,  lay  under  obligations  to  their  hospitality, 
wished  for  their  welfare,  and  was  loved  and  honoared  by 
them ;  he  may  be  said  to  he  free  from  partiality.  In  his 
fii'st  writing  on  them  he  says,  much  to  their  praise, 
tbey  had  received  as  a  friend  the  banished  fugitive,  they 
had  shown  him  personally  nothing  but  love ;  how  could 
he  fail  to  acknowledge  the  value  of  sach  fnends  in  the 
hour  of  need  ?  But  the  loDger  he  lived  among  them 
the  more  unfavourable  did  his  opinion  become;  the  more 
he  learnt  lo  know  them,  the  more  did  he  turn  against 
them,  and  we  must  believe  him  when  be  abuses  them  as 
avaricious,  greedy  of  revenge,  deceitful,  and  lying.* 

The  turn  was  not  yet  come  of  that  &l6e  philosophy, 
which  declared  the  man  of  nature  to  be  more  innocent 
and  better  than  the  civilized  man,  and  imputed  to 
Christianity  itself  the  shadows  which  the  frailty  of  the 
human  race  had,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  thrown  on 
its  divine  light.  As  yet  nothing  was  known  in  England 
of  the  noble  savages  and  the  tender  Hurona ;  nothing 
of  their  pure  belief  in  the  great  spirit,  their  manners 
without  guile  and  their  unwavering  fidelity ;  phan- 
tasms created  by  the  crooked  theories  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  planters  of  New  England  saw,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  clearest  light  the  advantages  which 
they  enjoyed  from  the  culture  of  Christianity ;  the  beet 
of  them  looked  on  the  savages  as  objects  of  compas- 
sion ;  the  others  regarded  them  as  a  brood  of  Satan,  de- 
voted to  perdition  in  order  to  make  room  for  ^e  people 
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of  God.    According  to  tbe  old  theory  of  the  peopling 
of  America,  which  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  declared  to  be  the  most  probable  that  had 
ever  been  promulgated,  it  was  declared  that  the  devil, 
when  hurled  from  his  throne  by  God,  had  flown  thither, 
having  persuaded  some  witches  to  accompany  him  and 
serve  him  in  his  concealment  (God  probably  knowing 
as  much  as  we  of  the  western  hemisphere  before  the 
discoveries  of  Columbus),  and  that  their  descendants 
were  found  here  by  the  English.    They  accordingly  de- 
clared them  to  be  worshippers  of  the  devil,  and  their 
pawanurs  or  conjurors  to  be  his  acknowledged  priests. 
The  earliest  accounts  and  the  diaries  of  the  settlers  are 
full  of  the  most  adventurous  tales  as  proofs  of  this  Satan's 
service.     At  all  events,  the  Indians  believed  that  tbe 
good  spirit,  whom  they  without  exception  place  with  a 
bad  spirit,  and  believe  to  be  mightier  than  him,  had  less 
need  of  their  homage  than  the  other  whom  they  there- 
fore hoped  to  propitiate :  their  idea  of  a  good  spirit  is 
pure  enough  to  make  it  desirable  that  their  insipid  ghost 
nonsense  and  endless  tricks  should  have  as  little  to  do 
with  it  as  possible.     Among  the  first  comers,  Edward 
Winslow  and  Roger  Williams,  who  had  both  made  them- 
selves more  or  less  acquainted  with  them,  and  had  used 
their  clear  vision  and  sound  sense,  have  given  us  the 
most  complete  report  of  the  Indians. 

In  fact,  the  natives  of  the  woods  of  New  England 
seem  on  the  arrival  of  the  whites  to  have  been  on  the 
lowest  step  of  culture,  and  to  have  stood  much  below 
the  races  of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Like  them  they 
knew  nothing  of  iron,  and  the  greatest  simplicity  was 
observable  in  their  weapons  and  house  furniture ;  but 
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while  PawhatsD  wu  inTeated  with  a  sort  of  splendoar 
and  superfluity,  want  aod  famine  rägned  among  the 
others,  and  the  guests  of  Massasacts  were  in  danger  of 
starving  of  hanger,  whilst  those  surrounding  him  told 
pompous  stones  of  his  power.  The  earlier  writers  do 
not  know  howto  say  enough  about  their  dirt,  rapacity,  and 
disgusting  manners.  True,  some  pleasing  apparition» 
tower  forth  amidst  this  darkness.  Miantonomo  is  de- 
scribed as  a  well-built  man,  of  excellent  appearance  ; 
and  Wincumwane,  the  wife  of  a  Pequodee  chief,  won 
the  thanks  and  respect  of  the  English  by  the  magna- 
nimity with  which  she  received  the  captive  English 
women,  and  by  her  dignified  and  chaste  behaviour.  But 
these  exceptions  are  rare,  and  the  bulk  of  the  Indians 
with  whom  the  fint  planters  came  in  contact  appear 
&Ise,  treacherons,  and  cruel ;  without  tme  courage  and 
worthy  of  detestation,  to  judge  by  their  outward  features 
and  manners.  Their  valour  has  nothing  chivalrous ; 
their  jealousy  of  one  another  makes  them  tools  of  the 
bated  stranger,  wherewith  to  undenniae  their  vice;  even 
their  generouty  is  not  void  of  selfishness— for  the  giver 
expects  a  double  return.  Among  the  virtues  peculiar  to 
them,  hospitality  stands  high ;  it  is  the  natural  fruit  of 
thdr  manner  of  thinking  and  living,  and  they  are  in  that 
not  superior  to  other  barbarous  races.  Bat  out  of  this 
darkness  one  thing  shines  forth  with  wooderfnl  bright- 
ness ;  it  is  thfflr  domestic  value.  They  treat  their  wives 
like  serf-girls,  often  like  beasts  of  burthen,  but  their 
honour  is  sacred.  In  all  the  horrors  of  the  bloodiest 
wars  with  the  English,  ill  usage  of  women  was  never 
heard  of;  when  tbey  had  ouce  escaped  the  tomahawk, 
tbey  had  nothing  to  fear  beyond  slavery.     Before  this 
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feature  was  known  to  Europeans,  and  shortly  before  the 
Pequodee  war,  two  young  maidens  were  carried  away 
from  8aybrook  by  the  Indians,  and  great  anxiety  was 
suffered  on  their  account.  Ransomed  by  the  governor 
of  New  Netherlands,  they  related  that  they  had  been 
well  treated,  but  had  been  assailed  by  questions,  **  whether 
they  did  not  know  how  to  make  powder  ?" 

Strikingly  different  is  the  irritable  and  bitter  tone  with 
which  the  second  and  third  generations  of  historians 
the  Mathers,  Hubbards,  and  Mortons,  speak  of  the 
Indians,  compared  with  the  more  moderate  and  worthy 
language  of  the  first  writers,  the  Winslows,  Winthrops , 
Williams',  &c.  The  young  colonies  of  New  England, 
says  Cotton  Mather,  were  compelled  to  strangle  these 
snakes  while  yet  in  the  cradle ;  and  in  another  place  he 
say^,  the  plague  carried  off  nine  out  of  ten,  nay,  accord- 
ing to  some,  nineteen  out  of  twenty,  so  that  the  woods 
were  almost  cleared  of  these  deadly  creatures  to  make 
way  for  a  better  seed*  The  horrible  joy  with  which  the 
same  clergyman  and  the  above-mentioned  writers  of  the 
second  generation  relate  the  burning  and  drowning  of 
the  Pequodees,by  Mason  and  Houghton,  cruel  executions 
as  they  were,  makes  the  blood  run  cold  in  the  veins  of  a 
humane  reader ;  but  they  were  in  their  eyes  merely  offer- 
ings due  to  the  honour  of  the  true  God.  Much  less  of 
this  spirit  is  to  be  found,  as  we  have  said,  in  contemporary 
reports«  The  English  long  flattered  themselves  when 
near  the  natives,  or  when  commanding  them  and  leading 
them  on  to  culture,  that  they  would  be  able  to  gain  pos- 
session in  peace  of  the  land  which  they  never  doubted 
God  had  assigned  to  them.  It  was  only  after  the  war 
with  King  Philip,  during  which  all  the  barbarous  cruelty 
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of  the  natives  unloaded  itself  in  the  violent  outbreaks 
a  long  suppressed  rage,  that  their  contempt  changed 
wrathful,  retributive  hate. 

The  Indian  races  inhabiting  the  regions  in  which  the 
two  first  generations  of  planters  settled  all  belonged  to 
one  and  the  same  people.  We  have  already  mentioned 
their  different  branches ;  but  here,  for  the  sake  of  being 
intelligible,  we  will  ngain  give  a  brief  view  of  the  tribes 
of  New  England.  In  the  south-east, hard  by  the  coast 
where  the  planters  of  Plymouth  had  settled,  dwelt  the 
Pokanokets,  of  whom  one  part,  residing  in  the  west 
the  district,  now  Bristol,  were  called  WamponogeU 
their  chief  was  Massasoit  or  Usamakin,  who  at  the  same 
time  stood  at  the  bead  of  the  whole  tribe.  It  is  uncer- 
taui  whether  ihe  inhabitants  of  the  islands  and  of  the 
point  which  forms  the  bay  of  Cape  Cod,  among 
the  Nausets  are  particularly  mentioned,  belonged 
them  or  only  paid  them  tribute.  Shortly  before  the 
rival  of  the  whites,!  pestilence  had  unpeopled  the  coun- 
try and  broken  the  power  of  the  people.  According  to 
the  report  of  some  old  men,  they  were  at  that  time  able 
to  bring  three|thousand  men  into  the  field.  There  lived 
in  hostility  with  their  neighbours  on  the  west,  the  Nar- 
vagsnsctts,  who  dwelt  by  the  hay  bearing  their  name  on 
the  present  Rhode  Island  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 
They  were  not  only  the  fabricators  among  the  Indiana, 
and  skilled  in  making  pots,  pipes,  and  such  things  which 
they  sold  to  the  others,  but  they  were  especially  the 
trading  race,  rich,  and  possessed  of  most  wampum. 
According  to  their  own  account,  they  could  once  bring 
into  the  field  five  thousand  men.  Although  unwavering, 
in  their  mistrust  and  hale  of  the  whites,  yet 
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were  not  treated  by  any  race  so  reasonably  and  courte- 
ously as  by  them.  In  their  country,  which  had  not  suf- 
fered from  the  plague,  and  which  was  so  thickly  peopled 
and  cultivated,  that  a  man  could  not  travel  twenty  miles 
without  coming  upon  a  dozen  larger  or  smaller  towns, 
an  Englishman  could  journey  in  safety ;  and  so  late  as 
1654,  Roger  Williams  could  say  of  them,  that  they  had 
never  stained  their  hands  with  a  drop  of  English  blood. 
Much  more  warlike  than  they,  were  their  western  neigh- 
bours, the  Pequodees,  on  the  south-west  shores  of  the 
Connecticut,  whom  we  have  seen  so  ruthlessly  extir- 
pated at  the  time  of  their  greatest  power.  They  also 
were  said  to  be  capable  of  placing  five  thousand  warriors 
in  the  field,  but  these  figures  are  little  to  be  relied  on. 
On  both  sides  of  the  northern  Connecticut,  and  to- 
wards the  Hudson,  dwelt  the  Mohicans,  who  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  the  same  race,  but  to  have  been  isolated. 
North  of  the  Pokanokets  and  Narragansetts,  the  Massa- 
chusett  Indians  had  their  seat ;  but  they  had  suffered  a 
like  fate  with  the  first,  and  the  few  thin  ranks  remaining 
of  them  could  only  offer  the  whites  submission  or  power- 
less hate.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Pawtuckets, 
who  dwelt  north  of  these  on  the  Merrimack,  and  in  the 
south  of  New  Hampshire ;  they  were  called  also  the 
Abergines.     Each  tribe  had  several  branches. 

All  these  tribes  spoke  different  dialects  of  the  same 
language.  They  could  understand  one  another,  though 
with  difficulty,  and  were  distinguished  by  a  remarkable 
inability  to  pronounce  the  r  and  /.  North-west  of 
Connecticut,  but  nearer  the  Hudson,  dwelt  the  Mo- 
hawks or  Mayricas,  who  belonged  to  another  higher- 
endowed  race ;  they  could  pronounce  these  letters  clear 
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and  sharp,  aad  apoke  altogether  a  diSerent  idiom.  AV 
the  beginning  of  the  colonization  of  Massachusetts  a 
people  often  broke  in  thither  from  the  north ;  they  were 
called  Tarratiness,  and  were  said  to  be  known  to  the 
French  as  the  Abenakis.  They  had  learnt  the  use  of 
fire-arms  from  them,  and  were  the  terror  of  the  other 
Indians:  their  home  was  Maine,  and  they  are  described 
by  the  English  as  wild  and  warlike,  but  by  the  French 
as  friendly  and  docile  ;  but  the  tribes  on  the  Hudson 
and  those  of  Long  Island,  who  seem  to  have  beeii 
nearly  related  to  the  Mohicans,  always  gave  the  Dul 
settlers  enough  to  do. 

When  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  numerous  races  whiohh] 
two  hundred  years  ago,  ranged  the  woods  in  untamed 
wildness,  and  spread  terror  on  every  side,  where  now  a 
foreign  race  has  raised  thousands  and  thousands  of 
thriving  towns  and  villages,  in  which,  though  rarely 
seen,  wc  here  and  there  dnd  traces  of  the  once  pos- 
sessors of  these  lands  in  the  shape  of  a  miserable,  des- 
pised, wandering  horde,  supporting  bare  existence  by 
wearing  blankets ; — when  wc  cast  a  glance  at  these 
enormous  transitions,  ne  are  no  longer  surprised  at  the 
pride  with  whtcb  the  6rst  English  planters  considered 
themselves  to  be  the  chosen  people  of  God,  to  whom 
these  beings,  rejected  by  him,  must  give  place.  At  the 
lapse  of  fitly  years  not  a  tenth  part  remained  of  those 
whom  they  had  found  there,  without  the  sword  having 
perhaps  carried  off  the  hundredth  part,  j  it  seemed  aa  it' 
the  breath  of  the  white  was  poison  to  the  red 
wherever  he  settled,  the  natives  all  around  withdrei 
At  the  end  of  the  century  there  was  only  one  dark 
left  to  twenty  whites,  though  no 'particular  illness 
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ever  raged  there,  nor  any  particular  war  been  directed 
against  these  Indians.  From  many  places  they  with- 
drew towards  the  west,  after  having  sold  their  lands  to 
the  whites,  only  to  see  the  enterprizing  and  detested 
stranger  pressing  on  after  them  with  restless  energy, 
he  whose  hate  the  unhappy  men  could  not  escape. 
Everywhere,  even  when  in  a  kind  of  stupid  devotion 
they  had  adopted  Christendom,  they  resolutely  set 
themselves  against  the  culture  and  the  ennobling  in- 
fluence of  civilized  life ;  and  still  the  traveller  often  sees, 
in  the  western  states  of  the  union,  on  the  lands  conceded 
to  them  by  treaty,  their  filthy  huts  in  the  midst  of 
thriving  villages,  the  sight  of  which  never  excites  them 
to  imitation ;  alone  in  the  cultivation  of  their  fields  have 
they  learnt  anything  from  the  whites,  for  double  gain 
is  the  only  thing  that  can  in  any  way  rouse  them  to 
exertion. 

The  first  who  really  made  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians  the  object  of  his  heart,  nay,  of  his  life,  was 
John  Elliot,  preacher  in  Roxburgh,  whom  the  history 
of  that  time  has  indicated  by  the  name  of  the  apostle  of 
the  Indians.  It  was  probably  at  his  impulsion  that  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  issued  the  first  order  by 
which  it  recommended  the  Christian  instruction  of  the 
Indians,  and  besought  the  elders  to  think  about  the 
best  way  of  doing  this.  Some  time  previously  Elliot 
had  taken  an  old  Indian  into  his  house  as  servant,  from 
whom  he  diligently  learned  the  Massachusetts  .tongue. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
made  himself  master  of  it  in  an  incredibly  short  time, 
and,  as  it  were,  by  inspiration.  An  occasional  in- 
tercourse with  the  Indians  was  maintained,  till  he  ' 
considered  himself  fit  to  begin  the  mission  systematically. 
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Od  his  first  visit  to  two  Indian  villages,  not  far  from 
Roxburgh  and  Dorchester,  he  contented  himself  with 
giving  those  who  had  assembled  in  a  very  short  time 
and  with  great  eagerness,  a  commentary  on  the  ten 
commandments,  and  only  historically  pourtraying  the 
history  of  creation  and  revelation.  When  he  had  con- 
cluded be  called  on  them  all  to  put  questions  concerning 
what  tbey  had  not  understood ;  a  plan  which  he  afler- 
wards  continued  during  his  regular  preaching  and  cate- 
chizing, and  here  there  was  no  want  of  questions :  the 
first  were  such  as  inquisitive  children  would  put,  as 
whether  Jesus  Christ  understood  Indian?  how  it  hap- 
pened that  the  water  did  not  overflow  the  land  if  greater 
than  it  ?  and  what  could  it  avail  to  the  children  of  bad 
parents  to  be  themselves  good  ?  and  what  use  could  it  be 
to  seek  Jesus,  when  it  is  written  that  "  the  Lord  will 
visit  the  sins  of  the  parents  on  the  children,  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generaüons?" 

Others  presumed  that  the  sagacious  learned  man,  who 
knew  so  much,  must  know  everything,  and  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  satisfy  a  long-cherished  curi- 
osity about  things  which  seemed'totally  irrelevant ;  as, 
for  instance,  asking  how  it  happened  that  sea-water  was 
salt  and  river  water  fresh  ?  &:c. 

Of  still  more  subtle  character  were  some  questions, 
afler  long  instruction  had  tn  some  degree  taught  them 
to  think  for  themselves,  and  many  a  preacher  must  have 
got  into  confusion, — "  How  could  it  be  sin  in  Judas  to 
betray  the  Lord  when  it  had  been  so  ordained  by  God, 
and  he  must  therefore  do  it  ?  and  again,  it  is  said,  we 
can  ourselves  do  nothing  for  our  salvation,  and  yet  in 
your  text  it  is  said, '  save  yourselves  from  this  obstinate 
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generation :'  how,  then,  can  theae  two  be  reconciled  ? 
When  they  die  who  have  never  known  Christ,  do  they 
go  to  hell  ?  Why  did  Ood  give  man  so  bad  a  heart  ? 
If  God  is  almighty,  why  does  he  not  slay  the  devil,  who 
makes  the  heart  of  man  so  bad ;  and  if  a  man  be  wise 
and  his  chief  weak,  must  he  still  obey  him  Y' 

The  good  man  answered  the  childish  and  the  thought- 
ful questions  with  the  same  friendly  patience,  and  won 
and  fettered  to  him  the  young  especially,  by  affability 
and  all  sorts  of  little  gifts,  as  an  apple,  a  morsel  of  cake, 
a  toy,  &c. ;  so  that  his  visit  soon  became  a  day  of  festi- 
vity, not  only  for  them,  but  also  for  the  old,  and  a  relief 
to  the  ennui  which  presses,  especially  during  winter,  on 
the  vacant  mind  of  the  Indian.  After  a  short  time,  he 
extended  his  visits  to  a  distant  region.  In  most  parts 
the  chiefs  were  decidedly  opposed  to  him,  nay,  their 
anger  exposed  him  to  the  greatest  dangers ;  but  some, 
especially  those  about  Concord,  north-west  of  Boston, 
supported  him,  and  pledged  themselves  and  theirs  to 
keep  the  ten  commandments,  and  some  other  laws 
against  drunkenness  and  debauchery.  Two  little  cate- 
chisms composed  by  Elliot,  one  for  old  age  and  one  for 
youth,  were  at  first  the  only  books  of  instruction.  At 
every  visit  he  left  behind  some  questions  to  be  answered 
at  his  return  two  weeks  after ;  thus  during  the  week  he 
travelled  from  place  to  place,  through  all  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  attendant  on  journeys  through  a  wild  and 
pathless  land,  while  on  Sundays  he  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  his  office  in  Roxburgh — for  his  colleague,  Welde,  had 
left  him  in  1641,  in  order,  with  Hugo  Peters,  to  serve 
as  political  agent  to  the  colonies  ;  and  even  now,  when 
his  business  had  long  been  ended,  could  not  tear  himself 
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away  from  the  flesh-pots  of  England  ;  Elliot  had  Uum,' 
to  fill  in  his  own  community  the  double  office  of  teacher 
and  pastor:  luckily  he  was  in  the  bloom  of  manhood, 
for  he  was  forty-two  when  he  began  the  worit. 

He  went  to  work  with  not  less  judgment  thaa  zeal 
and  faith.  Far  removed  from  believing  that  igoorance 
is  the  mother  of  devotioo,  as  the  missionaries  of  the 
Romish  church  had  so  often  been  reproached  with 
doing,  his  principle  was  that  the  Indians  must  become 
men,  that  is,  must  he  civilized  before  they  could  become 
Christians.  Instruction  of  their  youth  in  reading  and 
writing,  and,  of  those  able  to  work,  in  cultivation  of  the 
land  and  the  trades  most  useful  to  society,  must  go 
band-in-hand  with  instruction  in  Christianity.  In  order 
to  effect  this,  he  received  from  the  government  a  seemly 
piece  of  land,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Charles  River, 
not  far  from  the  places  in  which  he  principally  taught. 
Hither  he  drew  many  Indians  out  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, whom  he  had  won  over  to  Christianity  or  to  rural 
and  civic  order.  A  village  was  laid  out  in  regular  streels 
and  places,  provided  with  a  fort  and  surrounded  by  a 
stone  wall.  A  wcll-got-up  house  was  soon  erected 
which  served  for  divine  ser\-ice  and  instruction,  and 
contained  a  modest  steeping-room  for  the  honoured 
bringer  of  "  the  pious  message,"  when  the  half-monthly 
visit  brought  him  thither.  Besides  this,  only  very  few 
houses  were  erected  in  the  European  style,  for  the 
Indians  continued  to  inhabit  their  wigwams,  which  can 
be  set  up  without  trouble,  as  they  only  consisted  of  skins 
or  blankets  stretched  on  poles,  and  can  be  broken  up  in 
a  minute  when  the  vermin  in  them  become  too  much 
for   the  tenants.     This  place  is  called  Natick ;  it   was 
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the  first  establishment  of  the  *'  praying  Indians,"  as 
they  were  called,  in  New  England,  and  always  remained 
their  head  place  and  the  seat  of  their  highest  authority, 
as  also  of  the  English  higher  court,  under  which,  for  the 
sake  of  order,  the  Christian  Indians  of  Massachusetts 
were  ranged. 

The  inhabitants  of  Natick  had  scarcely  fixed  them- 
selves when  their  spiritual  pastor  gave  them, 
at  their  own  request,  a  constitution,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  the  day,  was  borrowed  in  all  its 
purity  from  Moses  (book  ii.  chapter  xviii.  verse  25).  He 
went  to  such  an  extent  in  this  approximating  to  the 
Jewish  forms,  that  he  again  introduced  tithes  for  the 
support  of  their  leaders  and  elders,  although  this  kind 
of  tax  was  detested  by  the  puritans  as  popish,  and  they 
had  completely  abolished  it.  Similar  arrangements  were 
introduced  in  other  villages  of  the  praying  Indians,  of 
which  there  were  in  a  few  years  seven  in  Massachusetts. 

In  1660,  there  were  ten  ;  in  1675,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  with  King  Philip,  who  industriously  and  for 
ever  destroyed  all  the  results  of  the  labour  expended  in 
introducing  culture  among  the  unhappy  natives,  there 
were  fourteen.  But  many  of  these  places  did  not  con- 
tain more  than  eight  to  ten  families,  that  is,  scarcely 
half  an  hundred  inhabitants,  for  Indian  families  are 
scarcely  ever  numerous.  The  total  number  of  the 
praying  Indians,  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  w*ar, 
or  about  thirty  years  after  the  first  attempts  at  their 
conversion,  may  be  given  at  eleven  hundred  souls. 

All  these  celebrated  the  Sabbath,  and  held  not  only 
on  this  day  a  regular  service,  with  prayer,  hymn,  and 
sermon,  but  also,  on  every  week  day,  family  devotion 
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momiag  aad  eveniag ;  thejr  knew  how  to  answer  with 
exactness  the  questions  of  the  catechism,  and  were  better 
instructed  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity 
than  many  a  European  Christian.  The  German  Protes- 
tant accordingly,  would  thus  have  held  them,  after  re- 
ceiving baptism,  well  capable  of  being  received  into  the 
community  of  the  Christian  church.  But  be  knows 
also,  that  among  the  puritans  an  especial  covenant  of 
the  saints  was  necessary  for  this,  and  that  a  Christian 
church  could  only  be  founded  by  a  community  of  the 
regenerate  and  elect.  To  this  degree  of  sanctity,  that 
is,  to  the  most  complete  self-denial  and  submission  to 
the  yoke  of  Christ,  so  few  of  the  praying  Indiana  of 
Massachusetts  arrived,  that  in  the  fourteen  villages 
there  were  only  two  real  churches— one  at  Natik,  the 
other  at  Kassanimisco.  The  first  with  about  fifty  com- 
municants, the  second  about  twenty,  and  about  double 
the  number  baptized.  The  reader  will  remember  that 
in  the  puritan  churches  ^only  the  children  of  church 
members  could  be  baptized,  or,  after  1660,  such  as  had 
a  particular  desire. 

With  all  this  distinguished  result,  John  Elliot  had 
had  little  help  from  the  EngUsh  colonists.  Whether  or 
not  it  was  the  great  difficulty  of  learning  the  langunge, 
or  the  complete  want  of  pecuniary  support,  which  re- 
stricted the  Indian  missionary  solely  to  his  own  means, 
enough,  that  among  the  clergy  of  Massachusetts  the 
excellent  man  did  not  find  a  single  helper,  except  his 
own  sons,  two  of  whom,  instructed  from  their  youth  in 
the  language,  lent  him  as  preachers  valuable  aid.  Daniel 
Gookin  afforded  him  assistance  of  another  kind ;  for, 
after  1656,  he  acted  aa  chief  instructor  to  the  praying 
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Indians,  travelled  about  with  Elliot,  showing  real  un- 
selfishness and  zeal,  interested  himself  in  their  worldly 
as  in  their  spiritual  affairs,  and  educated  one  of  his  sons 
to  be  Elliot's  successor. 

The  latter  seems  to  have  felt  from  the  very  first  that 
it  was  particularly  necessary  to  educate  teachers  among 
the  Indians  themselves ;  and  he,  in  fact,  succeeded  in 
this  in  so  short  a  time,  and  in  so  marvellous  a  degree? 
that  the  fact  offers  a  striking  proof  against  the  oft-- 
asserted  incapacity  for  cultivation  of  the  Indians :  but 
to  found  schools  and  seminaries  for  instruction  demanded 
money  ;  the  colonists  themselves  were  poor,  and  really 
showed  but  little  zeal  in  this  matter.  Help  must  there- 
fore come  from  the  mother  country  ;  and  Winslow,  who 
was  at  this  very  time  in  England,  was  the  right  man  to 
make  a  stir  abont  this  matter.  By  a  formal  act  of  par- 
liament, a  society  was  incorporated  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  which  brought  together  consi- 
derable sums,  and  was,  after  the  restoration, 
greatly  favoured  by  Charles  II.  Out  of  its  monies  many 
schools  were  erected  among  the  Indians,  and  many  able 
young  men  among  them  received  a  learned  theological 
education  at  the  college  of  Cambridge.  Many  of  them, 
who  gave  fair  promise,  were,  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
carried  off  by  consumption,  a  disease  which  frequently 
occurs  among  the  Indians,  even  in  their  savage  state. 
The  teachers  of  these  fourteen  villages  were  all  educated 
at  these  schools.  Among  them  were  many  Sachems' 
sons,  who  were  thus  at  the  same  time  their  civic  su- 
periors. Few  of  them  read  or  spoke  English,  and  we 
cannot  regard  it  as  a  sign  of  a  very  sound  understanding 
in  Elliot  to  look  upon  this  as  a  very  secondary  matter. 
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On  the  other  hand^  he  had  been  early  carrful  to  procure 
them  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, a  work  of  love  to  which  we  shall  shortly  revert. 

One  can  easily  conceive  that  he  did  not  mean  to  re- 
strict himself  to  the  Massachusetts  Indians,  in  the  dis- 
semination of  the  gospel.  But  Massasoit,  or  Ulamakin, 
as  he  is  always  called  in  latter  life,  steadily  refused  to 
give  his  consent  to  preaching  ;  the  chiefs  of  the  Narra- 
gansetts  rejected  with  scorn  every  attempt ;  nay,  when 
the  government  of  Massachusetts  mixed  itself  up 
with  the  afiair,  they  commissioned  their  friend  Roger 
Williams,  who  was  going  to  £ngland,  to  complain  there 
about^this  government,  which  wished  to  make  them  pray. 
Williams,  in  a  letter  to  them,  appeals  to  Crom- 
well as  one  who  detested  religious  coercion,  and 
to  the  words  of  the  deceased  Winthrop,  "  Lict  civility 
be  the  leading  step  to  Christianity." 

Just  as  little  encouragement  did  Christianity  receive 
from  Uncas,  the  friend  of  the  whites,  who  did  every 
thing  to  impede  Elliot.  He  came  to  the  boundaries  of 
Connecticut,  nay,  travelled  Hartford,  to  complain  to 
the  general  assembly  of  this  intrusion.  In  the  mean- 
time, a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Pierson,  in  the 
south  of  Connecticut,  had,  unknown  to  any  one,  learned 
the  language,  and  made  all  sorts  of  attempts  to  no 
purpose,  till  he  went  to  New  Jersey.  A  neighbour  of 
his  named  Titch,  who  began  to  preach  among  the 
Mohicans,  seemed  to  have  better  success.  Tet  still  it 
went  on  slowly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indians  of 
Plymouth  showed  themselves  more  willing,  for  Elliot 
had  found  a  worthy  successor  in  the  clergyman  Richard 
Bourne;  he  travelled   about    with  unabated  activity, 
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founded  schools  and  preached,  and  had  such  success, 
that  he  alone,  in  a  part  of  the  colony  to  which  he  ex- 
tended his  labours,  could,  in  1664,  count  one  hundred 
and  fiftj  persons  able  to  read  Indian,  though  scarcely 
ten  could  read  English.  Four  years  previous  he  had 
contrived  to  found  a  church.  With  him  worked,  in 
other  districts  of  the  colony,  John  Cotton  the  younger, 
who  was  himself  a  preacher  in  Plymouth,  and  his  son, 
direct  descendants  of  the  renowned  hierarch.  Shortly 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  King  Philip,  who 
was  the  younger  son  of  Massasoit,  they  flattered  them- 
selves with  the  discovery  of  some  inclination,  on  the 
part  of  this  shrewd  chief,  to  Christianity.  In  1685, 
there  were  in  this  colony  alone  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  thirty  grown-up  Indian  Christians,  and 
more  than  three  times  as  many  children  under  twelve 
years,  so  that  one  can  calculate  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  Indian  inhabitants  of  this  depopulated 
region  belonged  to  them. 

By  far  the  best  soil  for  the  divine  doctrines  was  the 
two  little  islands  called  by  the  English  Martha's  Vine- 
yard and  Nantucket,  now  sparingly  inhabited  by  fisher- 
men, but  at  that  time  thickly  peopled  with  Indians,  who 
also  supported  themselves  by  fishing.  On  the  large  and 
more  fertile  of  these  islands,  Martha's  Vineyard,  had 
settled  about  the  year  1642,  an  English  merchant  of  the 
name  of  Thomas  Mayhew,  who  had  been  unfortunate 
in  business  in  Massachusetts,  and  after  having  sold  all, 
wished  to  begin  a  new  life  here,  as  the  first  white  man 
who  had  ever  inhabited  it.  He  soon  drew  to  him  a 
little  colony  on  this  uninviting  island,  of  which  he  was 
named  governor  by  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  for  the  islands 
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were  included  in  none  of  the  New  England  patent^l 
and  the  nobleman  who  had  received  one  for  Long  Island 
and  the  neighbouring  islands  laid  claim  to  all  those 
between  Cape  Cod  and  the  Hudson.  Mayhcn's  sod. 
Mho  had  been  educated  as  a  theologist,  had  accompanied 
him  thither.  These  two  true  Christians  made  the 
civilization  and  conversion  of  two  islands  confided 
to  them  the  object  of  their  life.  The  Indiana  there 
were,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  not  hunters  and 
nomads :  compelled  as  fishers  to  endurance  and  a 
sedentary  life,  perhaps  also  less  warlike  than  those  of 
the  firm  land  bee  ause  they  were  protected  by  their 
position,  they  seem  to  have  soon  entered  into  a  sort  of 
patriarchal  relation  to  the  eminent  whites  who  strove 
after  their  weal,  which  relation  lasted  through  the  whole 
life  of  the  elder  Mayhcw.  A  native  of  the  name  of 
Hiacoomes  was  the  principal  assistant.  After 
the  younger  Mayhew  perished  by  shipwreck  on 
a  voyage  to  England,  bis  two  sons  were  the  stay  of  the 
grandfather  ;  these  islands  were  also  in  the  mean  time 
objects  of  especial  interest  to  the  missionaries  of  the 
colony  of  Plymouth,  and  especially  of  Elliot,  who  from 
time  to  time  preached  here.  In  1639  a  church  covenant 
was  concluded,  out  of  which  arose,  soon  after,  a  second 
church  in  Martha's  Vineyard.  On  the  first  island  alone 
there  were  ten  Indian  teachers,  and  every  Sunday  divine 
service  was  held  in  six  meeting  houses.  All  the  head 
men  acknowledged  Christianity.  In  Nantucket  there 
were  three  hundred  christian  families,  and  in  proportion 
in  the  small  islands  scattered  between  them.  This  was 
the  only  spot  of  New  England,  perhaps  of  all  America, 
where  the  European  appeared  in  the  light  of  a  benefactor 
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scattering  blessings.  But  even  on  this  soil,  on  which 
flourishes  the  most  powerful  race,  physically  speaking,  of 
the  States  native  race,  was  doomed  to  a  decay  no  human 
power  could  stop.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  there  were  five  hundred  grown  persons  in  Nan- 
tucket;  in  the  middle  of  the  preceding,  three  hundred  and 
sixty ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  there  remained 
of  these,  four  men  and  sixteen  women. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  thought  us  too  circum- 
stantial in  our  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians, 
which  seems  to  have  passed  away  too  traceless  to  belong 
to  history,  we  may  cite  in  excuse,  that  we  thought  by  a 
simple  representation  of  the  astounding  facts  which 
have  occurred  to  a  few  individuals,  in  the  short  space  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  to  be  best  able  to  refute  the  un- 
worthy assertion,  that  the  Indians  are  incapable  of 
civilization,  an  assertion  which  the  eighteenth  century 
generated,  and  which  posterity  willingly  repeats.  It  is 
certain,  that  after  Elliot's  time,  up  to  a  very  recent  date, 
no  earnest  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  ameliorate 
them.  The  degenerate  race,  sunk  almost  to  the  state  of 
animals,  scattered  over  the  eastern  lands,  can  offer  no 
hope  of  this ;  but  the  yet  numerous  tribes  of  the  west, 
wild  and  rude,  though  certainly  corrupted  and  narrowed 
by  the  influence  of  selfish,  chaffering,  or  overbearing 
whites,  but  still  not  brutalized,  offer  to  the  missionaries 
of  the  Christian  world  a  boundless  field,  pregnant  with 
blessing,  wherein  to  exercise  the  strength  of  their  love« 

Elliot  was  destined  to  survive  the  smart  of  seeing 
the  partial  destruction  of  the  work  which  he  had  built 
up  with  such  pious  faith.  He  died  eighty  years  old, 
till  death  amiable  and  active,  twenty-seven  years  after 
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he  bad  finiBhed  his  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
Massachusetts  tongue,  b;  which  he  set  the  seal  on 
the  introdoction  of  the  Christian  doctrines  among  the 
heathen.  The  New  Testament  was  just  finished,  when 
Charles  II.  again  mounted  the  throne  of  his  fathers. 
Elliot  sent  over  to  him  this  document  of  his  Christian 
zeal;  and  it  is  certain  that  Charles,  flattered  with  the 
idea  of  being  the  first  Christian  king  under  irhoin  such 
a  work  had  been  carried  oat  for  the  benefit  of  the 
heathen,  conld  not  have  been  decided  so  much  in  fiironr 
of  the  Puritans  by  any  thing  else.  Elated  by  this,  be 
confirmed  and  supported  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Qospel,  which,  having  arisen  ander  Crom- 
well's auspices,  had  its  most  bitter  opponents  in  those 
nearest  the  king,  and  seemed  to  be  near  its  foil- 
John  Elliot  left  behind  him  another  monument  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  language,' in  a  grammar, 
which  is  yet  prized  as  a  highly  instructive  document  of 
an  almost  obliterated  people.  Of  his  English  writings 
we  cannot  speak  here ;  they  were  only  of  value  for  the 
time,  and,  like  bis  sermons,  were  quite  inartificial,  and 
only  calculated  for  the  moment.  Warm-hearted,  forcible, 
often  prolix,  but  still  free  from  the  darting  &ults  of  the 
time — fkr-fetched  antithesis,  crooked  pane,  and  tricked- 
out  phrases.  As  a  man,  he  was  amiable  in  the  highest 
degree,  altogether  free  from  barm  and  envy,  and  alike 
overflowing  with  goodness  and  generoüty.  He 
was  twenty-seven  years  old  when  he  first  entered 
the  land  of  promise,  to  which  be  wished  to  devote  all 
tlie  powers  of  his  life.  His  betrothed,  an  excellent  lady, 
who  trod  with  him  the  loug  path  of  life  almost  to  its 
close,  followed  him  soon  after,  and  was  his  truest  aid. 
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Luckily  she  also  possessed  the  virtae  of  being  an  excel- 
lent housewife,  and  with  a  scanty  salary  knew  how  to 
carry  on  decently  her  simple  household,  and  to  spare 
enough  to  give  four  sons  a  learned  education.  Without 
having  made  any  vow,  he  lived  as  abstemiously  as  a 
hermit.  A  leather  girdle  held  together  a  coarse  woollen 
garment,  more  than  one  dish  never  came  to  his  table, 
never  any  other  drink  than  water ;  when  at  another  per- 
son's house  a  glass  of  wine  was  offered,  he  civilly  de- 
clined it.  Without  condemning  others,  he  was  wont  to 
say,  *'  Wine  is  a  precious,  noble  thing,  and  we  should 
thank  the  Lord  for  it ;  but  to  suit  me  aright,  water 
should  rather  be  there." 

With  such  a  simple  way  of  living,  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  be  the  benefactor  of  the  poor,  especially  of 
the  poor  Indians ;  and  jilthough  the  society  of  England 
yearly  allowed  him  £60  for  this,  yet  this  did  not  by  any 
means  suffice  for  the  wants  of  his  heart,  and  he  was 
wont  to  add  a  great  deal  from  his  own  pocket.  Some 
pleasing  anecdotes  of  his  benevolence  have  been  pre- 
served, quite  characteristic  of  l;he  man.  He  was  wont, 
when  he  received  his  quarterly  salary  from  the  master 
of  the  treasury,  to  give  a  considerable  part  of  it  away 
again  before  he  reached  home,  so  that  his  wife  only  re- 
ceived a  sum  insufficient  for  housekeeping.  The  master, 
who  knew  that  great  embarrassments  often  arose  from 
this,  once  said  to  him  in  jest,  when  paying  him,  '*  Now 
really  this  time,  reverend  sir,  you  must  g^ve  it  all  to 
your  worthy  spouse !"  and,  in  order  to  to  prevent  any  ex- 
penditure on  the  way,  tied  it  up  in  a  pocket  handker- 
chief, in  so  many  knots  that  only  a  woman's  patience 
could  have  unfastened  it.     Before  he  reached  home 
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Kliiot  bcthouglit  hiiu  of  an  unlucky  family  who  waited 
for  his  consolation,  and  here  he  found  unexpected  di»- 
tresfl.  He  forthwith  attempted  to  open  his  handker- 
chief; but  he  worked  long,  and  the  knots  seemed  im- 
possible to  untie.  "  Well,  well,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  see 
it  is  the  will  of  the  Lurd  that  you  have  tlie  whole!** 
which  he  therewith  gave  them,  and  returned  home  with 
empty  hands. 

When  he  was  old  and  weak,  and  could  not  pray  any 
longer,  he  wished,  for  the  benefit  of  a  young,  excellent 
colleague  he  had  with  him,  to  take  no  salary ;  but  the 
community,  who  loved  and  honoured  him,  remained 
this  time  more  steadfast  tlian  he,  and  paid  him  his  full 
salary  till  death.  "Ah  !"  he  used  to  say,  "  1  have  lost  . 
all.  My  understanding  is  leaving  me,  my  memory  ] 
fails,  but,  God  be  thanked,  love  tfill  abides  !" 

Where  there  is  so  much  light,  we  can  well  bear  some 
shadow.  His  strange  rage  against  wigs  and  tobacco 
has  been  mentioned ;  luxury  in  clothing  he  also  consi- 
dered to  be  sinful,  and  did  not  scruple  to  rebuke  young 
people  very  sharply  about  it.  His  displeasure  at  the 
fanatical  conceit  of  Mrs,  Hutchinson  placed  him  in  an 
unworthy  position,  wjio,  confronting  single-handed  a 
host  of  clerical  opponents,  appears  almost  in  a  state  of 
transfiguration.  His  good,  clear  understanding  firmly 
rejected  the  claim  of  individual  inspiration  among  the 
moderns,  and  he  declared  so  invincibly  before  the  court, 
"There  is  an  expetation  of  promised  things,  but  of 
especial  revelation  about  things  that  shall  come,  of  thii 
nothing  is  mentioned  in  Scripture;"  that  Winthrop^, 
although  a  determined  foe  to  all  phantasies,  said,  frigh! 
ened,  "  We  will  not  set  bounds  to  the  word  of  God, " 
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As  a  politician  he  appears,  from  the  very  beginning 
weak  and  void  of  character ;  ever  democratic  and  in- 
tractable, like  any  radical  of  the  new  school,  bat  imme- 
diately after  just  as  ready  to  see  the  matter  in  another 
y  light.  Thos  he  was  once  summoned  before  the  court, 
because,  in  a  sermon,  he  had  blamed  the  government 
for  having  closed  a  treaty  with  the  Pequodees  without 
the  consent  of  the  people.  He  probably  had  some  fitting 
passage  of  the  Bible  ready  to  back  himself,  but 
a  conference  with  Cotton,  Hooker,  and  Wilde, 
who  doubtless  had  other  passages  of  an  opposite  meaning, 
brought  him  at  once  to  another  view,  and  he  declared 
himself  willing  to  recant  from  the  pulpit  next  Sabbath. 
After  a  long  series  of  years,  the  demagogic  spirit 
played  the  good  man  one  more  evil  trick.  A  short 
time  before  or  after  the  execution  of  Charles»  he  wrote  a 
book  called  the  ^  Christian  Republic,"  in  which  he  de- 
clared himself  decidedly  against  monarchy,  and  indeed 
apparently  against  all  hereditary  dignities,  and  justified 
the  revolution  and  its  founders.  This  book  was  printed 
in  England  at  a  time  when  the  opinions  promulgated 
in  it  had  many  followers.  Meanwhile  the  year  1660 
approached,  which  brought  back  Charles  II.  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  government  of  Massa. 
chusetts  saw  that  firom  this  quarter  a  storm  would  break 
upon  them,  if  they  did  not  return  betimes  to  the  other 
path.  Elliot's  book,  now  all  at  once  said  to  contain 
seditious  principles,  contrary  to  all  established  order, 
was  the  first  victim  to  their  altered  policy.  After  a  con- 
ference with  the  elders,  he  eluded  punishment  by  a 
formal  recantation,  in  which  he  declared  his  book  to  be 
an  injury  to  the  king's  majesty,  set  forth  his  repentance 
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therefore,  and  admitted  every  ibrm  of  government  to  bfl 
right  which  could  be  derived  from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
His  confeBsion  of  sin  was  pubUcly  set  up  in  all  the 
townships  of  the  colony,  and  every  existing  copy  of  this 
condemned  book  called  in  by  government.  So  weak 
did  this  good  man  show  himself  in  worldly  wisdom — he 
who  was  so  strong  in  love,  so  timid  in  a  field  where  he 
felt  himself  a  stranger  and  intruder,  while  in  his  true 
calling  he  confronted  with  bold  brow  and  undaunted 
heart  the  manifold  dangers  of  the  fury  occasioned 
among  the  Indians  by  his  attempts  at  conversion. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THB  COLONISTS  IN  RELATION  TO  TH£  ENGLISH  REPUB- 
LIC.— INCORPORATION  OF  MAINE. — THE  QUAKERS. — 
GENERAL  MATTERS. FROM    1649   TO    1660. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1649,  the  head  of  the  unhappy 
Charles  rolled  on  the  scaffold.  Cromwell,  with  knavish 
and  overbearing  rudeness,  dabbed  in  the  face  of  his  secre- 
tary the  pen  with  which  he  had  just  signed  the  death- 
warrant  of  his  lord,  and  strengthened  himself  to  this 
deed  by  morning  devotion  !  The  question  as  to  whether 
Cromwell  was  a  hypocrite  or  fanatic  has  often  been 
mooted.  Perhaps  he  was  both.  It  is  well  known  that 
on  his  death-bed  he  asked  a  clerical  friend  if  he  who 
had  once  possessed  divine  grace  could  again  lose  it ;  and 
on  the  answer  "No,"  joyfully  exclaimed,  "  Then  is  my 
salvation  assured,  for  I  know  of  a  truth  that  at  one 
period  of  my  life  I  was  really  in  grace ! " 

There  is,  singularly  enough,  not  a  writing  extant  to 
show  us  the  impression  which  the  news  of  the  king's  ex- 
ecution produced  in  New  England.  All  who  considered 
the  monarch  guilty  did  not  on  that  account  acknowledge 
the  tribunal  before  which  be  stood.  Not  every  one  who 
despised  his  weakness,  hated  his  falseness,  and  wished  to 
restrain  his  power,  could  convince  himself  that  he,  by 
being  King  of  Englandy  could  have  forfeited  the  right 
which  belongs  to  the  lowest  Englishman  of  being  tried 

by  his  equals.     Some  of  the  colonists  perhaps  shared 
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these  opinions.  Virginia,  it  Ja  known,  declared  dectdediyV 
against  the  usurper;  but  the  power  which  the  greatest 
men  had  shown  to  Cromwell,  the  esact  rclatiou  in  which 
they  stood  to  him,  and  later,  on  the  fatherly  rec<!ptiou 
and  active  protection  which  the  regicides  enjoyed  there, 
all  seem  to  show  that  they  approved  a  deed  which  only 
brought  them  advantages  though  they  had  taken  no 
part  in  it. 

Kü  action  is  so  dark  that  the  actors  iu  it  canDOt  be 
justifitid  by  the  representation  that  they  are  God's  se- 
lected toob.  The  respectability  of  the  colonies  rose  con- 
siderably in  the  mother  country.  During  the  republican 
rule  Cromwell  was  the  first  of  the  "  might- givers  "  of 
Eugland  who  acknowledged  the  importance  of  the  colo- 
nies to  tlie  republicans.  Moreover,  in  his  strong  puri- 
Tanism  he  was,  according  to  their  conviction,  the  true 
promoter  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  on  earth,  the  selected 
inslrnment  of  God,  destined  to  complete  the  purification 
of  the  church  for  which  they  had  so  long  battled  in  vain. 
His  battles  were  the  battles  of  the  Lord,  and  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  to  have  felt  a  sort  of  gratitude  for  the 
confidence  and  respect  they  showed  him.  When  his 
murderous  bigotry  had  coiirjuered  and  in  part  depopu- 
lated Ireland,  he  urged  them  on  to  take  possession  of  it, 
and  sow  there  the  pure  seed  of  the  Lord.  Ue  also  in- 
vited them  to  Jamaica  when  this  became  the  booty  of 
his  victories  ;  but  the  temptations  of  a  tropic  climate  and 
luxuriant  soil  rather  frightened  than  attracted  the  iron 
men  of  Massachusetts,  and,  moreover,  the  land  for  which 
they  had  fought  hard  had  grown  dear  to  them.  The 
Protector  was  the  friend  of  many  of  the  most  influential 
among  them ;  he  recognized  them  as  that  for  which  tl 
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had  given  themselves  oat  to  be,  the  people  of  Grod,  the 
community  of  the  holy,  the  salt  of  the  earth.  He  fa- 
voured their  wishes,  honoured  their  rights,  and  rebuked 
their  numerous  accusers;  and,however  he  might  be  looked 
upon  by  the  Stuarts  and  the  English  people,  the  colo- 
nics of  New  England  might  well  love  and  honour  him 
as  their  friend  and  benefactor. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  long  parliament,  that  is,  since 
the  forming  of  the  royal  and  episcopal  power,  they  had 
advanced  with  giant  steps  towards  a  condition  of  inde- 
pendence which  seemed  scarcely  reconcileable  with  the 
natural  position  of  the  colonies  towards  the  mother  coun- 
try, but  during  the  republic  this  condition  became  one  of 
almost  entire  independence.  They  defended  their  rights 
against  the  parliament  and  the  Protector  with  the  same 
jealous  watchfulness  with  which  they  had  opposed  the 
king.  Wisely  mistrusting  an  uncertain  future,  they  pro- 
tested against  a  renewal  of  their  patent  by  parliament, 
and  just  as  decisively  refused  to  conduct  justice  in  the 
name  of  this  body  as  they  had  to  do  it  in  the  name  of 
the  king.  When,  in  a  proclamation  of  the  English 
government  referring  to  the  colonies  in  general,  the 
naming  of  governors  and  commissioners  for  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  was  discussed,  they  showed  very  evidently 
how  sensitive  they  were  at  seeing  themselves  thus  treated 
just  like  the  others,*  while  their  case  was  very  different, 
and  they  were  entitled  by  their  charter  to  govern  them- 
selves in  a  land  which  thdiy  had  chosen  for  the  sake  of 
faith,  and  by  their  own  free  will,  with  the  expenditure 
of  all  their  powers,  and  without  costing  the  mother  coun- 

*  **  We  finding  ounelrei  comprehended  as  wrapped  in  one  bundle  with 
the  other  coloniee,"  is  the  expression. 
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try  any  thing,  and  which  they  had  chaDged  into  a 
blooming  wilderness  from  a  desert  land,  and  where  they 
had  converted  the  heathen,  and  since  its  differences  with 
the  king  had  begun,  had  always  asüsted  parliament  with 
prayers,  fasts,  or  festivals  of  thanksgiving,  after  every 
victory,  ke. ;  as  also  by  sending  useful  men  while  the 
other  colonies  had  risen  against  it,  and  hence  were  at  en- 
mity with  them.  This  address  is  composed  in  a  higher 
tone  than  they  had  ever  ventured  to  use  towards  the 
kingly  government ;  it  is  the  language  of  a  smaller  aux- 
iliary body  no  longer  that  of  sabjeot« ;  but  the  effect  it 
produced  justified  them,  for  none  of  these  proposals 
were  ever  repeated. 

It  was  a  decisive  step  towards  settii^  them- 
selves up  as  a  self-existing  body,  when  they 
erected  a  mint,  and  witiiout  having,  like  Virginia,  an 
authoriaation  in  their  charter,  began  to  stamp  their  own 
money.  The  trade  of  Massachusetts  had  certunly 
greatly  increased,  especially  with  West  India,  and 
raw  metals  were  frequently  brought  thither  in  ex- 
change for  com,  beef,  pork,  boards,  spars,  fish,  and  bea- 
ver. Besides  this,  too,  light  gold  was  often  brought  by 
the  Spaniards,  which  occasioned  serioDS  loss,  and  they 
accordingly  resolved  on  melting  this  up  agun  to  prevent 
confusion.  Moreover,  embarrassment  had  often  arisen 
from  the  want  of  ready  money,  and  besides  corn  and  furs, 
which  were  fixed  by  the  government  as  payment,  mos- 
ket  balls  bad  to  be  taken  for  farthings ;  a  fixed  value 
was  also  soon  attached  to  the  wampum,  the  Indian  sub- 
stitute for  money,  and  it  was  received  as  a  circulating 
medium.  They  now  no  longer  hesitated  to  coin  shillings 
in  addition  to  the  other  small  coins.    These  coins,  some 
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of  which  are  still  extant,  as  historical  antiquities,  were 
stamped  with  a  pine  tree,  which  we  must  suppose  to  be 
the  tree  of  liberty,  and  the  word  Massachusetts,  or,  as  it 
was  then  written,  Massathusetts ;  the  smaller  pieces  with 
only  New  England,  or  N.  £.,  and  the  date  1652.  For 
although  they  continued  for  thirty  years  to  exercise 
this  arrogated  right,  they  were  yet  cautious  enough  to 
use  a  date  when  England  had  no  king.*  This  money 
never  attained  its  full  value  as  a  medium  of  payment 
except  in  the  colonies  of  New  England ;  in  the  London 
market,  as  elsewhere,  it  was  reckoned  at  three-fourths 
of  its  value,  in  spite  of  the  care  expended  on  keeping  it 
pure,  and  the  legislature  accordingly  soon  for- 
bade  its  exportation. 

Neither  Cromwell  nor  parliament  took  any  notice  of 
this  irregularity.  To  Sir  Thomas  Temple,  governor  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  friend  of  Massachusetts,  Charles  II. 
spoke  with  displeasure  of  the  usurpations  of  the  colony, 
and  particularly  of  their  coining.  Temple  sought  to  de- 
fend them  on  the  score  that  they  had  only  done  so  for 
their  own  use,  and  showed  the  king  one  of  the 
shillings, — *^  What  means  the  tree?"  asked  the 
king;  ''It  means  the  the  royal  oak,''  replied  Temple, 
*'  which  sheltered  your  majesty !"  This  sufficiently  suit- 
able answer  seems  to  have  pleased  the  king,  but  he  still 
often  complained  of  the  colony ;  its  overstepping  its  due 
rights,  and  its  ingratitude  and  encroachments  on  his 
royal  prerogatives.    They  were  also  questioned  on  this 

*  The  author  of  the  article  **  Correction  of  Errors  in  Hutchinaon/* 

saj9  this  ia  incorrect,  haring  seen  two  pennj-  pieces  dated  1662.    Felt, 

also,  in  his  '*  Massacfaasetti  Currency,"  lajs  nothing  of  this  precaution, 

and  in  one  of  his  plates  shows  a  two-pennj  piece  wilh  the  date  1662. 

\^       All  the  shillings  which  remain^  however,  seem  to  have  the  date  of  1652. 
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point  by  the  royal  commissioners,  but  no  duttnct  com- 
maad  ever  came  to  stop  them,  and  they  accordingly  did 
not  hesitate  to  continue  a  regulation  which  had  proved 
itself  80  useful  and  convenient,  that  in  the  end  even  the 
royal  governor  proposed  to  keep  it  up.  But  when  the 
abuse  had  been  endured  twenty-six  years,  and  their  char- 
ter taken  from  them,  their  mint  stood  also  on  the  list  of 
transgressions  and  offences  by  which  they  were  declared 
unworthy  of  their  privileges. 

In  the  mean  time  they  looked  about  every  where,  de- 
termined to  fix  immovably  the  boundaries,  and  extend 
by  the  freest,  interpretation  possible  of  their  charter. 
They  showed  the  most  care  in  drawing  the  boundary  line 
on  the  Plymouth  side,  and  the  definitions  of  the  boan- 
daiy  of  this  colony  came  so  in  collision  with  theirs,  that 
if  they  had  insisted  on  what  was  conceded  to  them  by 
tbe  words  "  three  miles  sooth  of  the  Charles  River  in 
its  most  southerly  direction,"  and  had  from  thence  drawn 
a  line  to  the  sea,  a  part  of  the  first  settlement  of  Ply- 
mouth would  have  fallen  to  Massachusetts. 

About  this  matter  they  had  continual  strife  with  Con- 
necUcut,  but  tbe  weaker  coold  only  silently  succamb. 
New  dissensions  were  occasioned  by  the  cUims  of  both 
colonies  to  the  land  of  the  Peqnodees,  which  seemed  to 
belong  to  Connecticut  by  nature  as  by  right  of  conquest, 
bat  which  Massachusetts,  on  account  of  its  position  on 
the  towns,  would  not  give  up.*  A  colony  erected 
in  (the  now)  Sconington,  by  William  Cheese- 
borough  of  Rehoboth,  took  on  its  form  of  constitution 
and  government  till  it  should  be  dedded  whether  it  be- 

*  It  hu  been  ventioned  that  üler  the  Pequodeei  were  d«rMt«d  their 
damaini  «ere  promited  to  Uncw.  Thii,  howeTW,  only  reftiied  to  the 
landi,  not  to  the  goieniroeBt  or  juriidiction  of  them. 
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longed  to  Massachasetts  or  Connecticut.    At 
last  the  commissioners  of  the  united  colonies 
who  were  named  umpires  fixed  the  boundaries  at  the 
Mystic,  but  some  years  after  the  matter  was  again  de- 
bated and  the  treaty  had  to  be  formally  renewed. 

The  settlers  of  Massachusetts  had  procured  them- 
selves firom  parliament  an  authorization  to  govern  the 
land  of  the  Narragansetts,  upon  which  they,  years  after, 
formed  endless  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  even  permitted  their  subjects  to  make  ill^al 
purchases  there*  There  was  not  one  of  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies  that  did  not  believe  it  had  cause  to  com- 
plain of  the  arrogance  and  avarice  of  Massachusetts. 
The  coldness  with  which  it  saw  the  injuries  received  by 
Connecticut  from  the  Dutch  and  French  has  been 
already  mentioned. 

Massachusetts  would  have  been  able  to  develop 
itself  peaceably  towards  the  interior,  for  its  charter  had 
accorded  it  the  Still  Sea  as  its  western  boundary ;  and 
although,  here  also  enterprizing  cultivators  pressed  on 
by  degrees,  they  could  have  planted  and  built  far  to  the 
west  of  Springfield,  till  they  came  to  the  Hudson,  which 
the  Dutch  regarded  as  their  property,  but  the  inland 
did  not  offer  the  advantages  of  the  littoral  districts ;  they 
resolved,  therefore,  rather  to  take  advantage  of  the  equi- 
Toqnes  of  their  charter,  and  push  on  towards  the  north. 
New  Hampshire  was  their  property,  Maine  must  be- 
come so,  for  this  province  was  in  the  part  included  by 
the  line  drawn  east  to  west  three  miles  north  of  the 


Maine,  in  spite    of  its    enormous  extent,  only  a 
separate  state  since  1820,  can  boast  of  having  yielded  to 
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BritODs  the  first  dwelling  id  New  England.  From  the 
date  of  this  unlucky  enterprize  till  1623,  we  hear  of  no 
further  attempt  at  settlement;  the  history  of  the  different 
presents  and  purchases  of  lands  between  the  Penobscot 
and  Piscataqaa  till  1639  is  a  complete  chaos,  which 
may  be  interesting  to  the  topographer  and  local  historian, 
but  which  offers  no  results  of  importance  for  the  general 
history  of  the  colonization  of  Kew  England.  Even  in 
the  names,  there  reigns  an  incredible  confosion.  Id 
what  is  now  Maine,  we  find  a  part  of  Acadia,  Kennebeck, 
Sagadahok,  Somersetshire,  Laconia,  Lygonia,  and  finally 
Maine  agün  ;*  this  last  in  opposition,  tt^ether  with 
many  islands  on  which  were  fishing  stations,  to  the 
"  Main  "  or  firmland.  Under  some  of  these  names  the 
whole  is  often  to  be  understood,  and  occasionally  very 
fall  descriptions  of  the  many  different  possessions,  baaed 
on  vagne  ideas,  gire  no  clue,  fi>r  they  constantly  clash 
with,  and  in  some  degree  contradict  one  another ;  and 
as  they  brought  little  profit,  and  were  consequently 
cheap,  they  were  sold  and  resold,  sometimes  whole, 
sometimes  in  parcels.  A  rude  climate  and  unfruitful 
soil,  thick  woodlands  and  hostile  natives,  could  but  little 
attract  to  efforts  at  colonization.  For  barter  and  fishing, 
all  that  this  land  seemed  to  have  to  offer,  did  not  require 
the  expenses  of  a  formal  settlement.  Along  the  coast, 
some  buts  for  fishers  and  hunters,  some  dwelling  houses 
for  the  &ctors  of  the  proprietors  of  the  traffic,  and 
here  and  there  a  fort  to  protect  them  against  the  attacks 
of  the  savages  or  hostile  French,  were  enough. 

But  out  of  groups  of  such  buts,  mostly  erected  on 
the  mouths  of  the  noble  rivers,  and  frequently  round 
*  Tbe  Indian)  oiled  tlut  put  of  Iho  countrj  MiioothMi. 
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such  forts,  had  ariBen  of  themselves,  within  the  space  of 
sixteen  years,  Pemaqoid  (now  Bristol),  Newcastle  on 
the  Sheepscot,  numerous  dispersed  settlements  on  the 
Kennebeck,  Casco  (later  Falmouth,  from  which  Port- 
land separated)  on  the  Bay  of  Casco ;  Saco  (now  Bidde- 
ford)  and  Wells,  together  with  other  plantations  on 
Cape  Porpoise,  out  of  which  arose  Arundel ;  also  York, 
named  at  its  founding  Agnamenticus,  then  Georgiana ; 
lastly,  Kittery,  which  up  to  1656  bore  the  name  of  Pis- 
cataqua,  from  its  position  on  the  east  shore  of  this  river. 
Besides  these,  there  was  here  and  there  a  smaller 
erection,  as  on  Cape  Elisabeth,  where  from  a  few  huts 
on  Black  Point,  and  some  others  on  Blue  Point,  Scar- 
borough at  last  arose.  The  most  of  these  places  were 
supported  by  fishing  and  trading  in  fur  and  timber,  the 
preparing  of  which  gave  them  enough  to  do.  A  single 
attempt  at  farming  by  a  society  in  England, 
called  the  Plough  Company  or  the  Husband- 
men, to  cultivate  the  Bay  of  Casco,  broke  down  com- 
pletely, and  a  number  of  adventurers  who  were  sent 
thither,  and,  according  to  Winthrop,  consisted  mostly  of 
Familists,  were  laughed  at,  discouraged  by  the  elder 
adventurers,  and  betook  themselves  next  year  to  Massa- 
chusetts, where  they  broke  up. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  men  of  Plymouth  had  1626 
erected  a  trading  house  on  the  Penobscot,  and  1632 
some  years  after  made  a  similar  attempt  on  the  Machias. 
Buthere^as  well  as  in  the  other  place,  they  were  chased 
away  by  the  French,  and  their  people  ill-used,  nay  slain. 
For  the  French,  who  laid  claim  to  the  land  as  far  as  the 
Kennebeck,  wished  at  least  to  maintain  themselves  on 
the  Penobscot,  and  had  by  a  number  of  small  settlements 
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taken  poaseB§ioa  of  the  seaboard  between  tbü  migb^ 
stream  and  St.  Croix,  which  belonged  to  Acadia.    A 
lAoa     ^^"^  attempt  of  the  Ptymouthers  on  the  Ken- 
nebeck  succeeded  better.     Nay,  in  the  patent 
given  them  next  year,  the  Kennebeck  and  a  district  of 
fifteen  miles  broad  on  both  shores  wereincluded : 
it  gave  tbem  a  complete  r^ht  of  government 
and  jurisdiction,  and  they  did  not  delay    taking   ad- 
vantage of  it.      The  few  settlers  there  were  made  to 
swear  allegiance,  a  fort  was  erected  on  the  west  side  of 
the  estuary,  hard  by  the  sea,  where  two  of  the  govern- 
ment assistants,  as  stewards  of  it,  took  np  their  abode, 
and  held  a  regular  court,  from  which  appeal  coold  be 
made  to  the  higher  power  of  the  general  assemUy. 
Kennebeck  was  governed  as  a  colony  or  province  of 
Plymouth.     It  was  here  that  they  came  into  that  strife 
with  the  Ixirds  Say  and  Brooke,  in  which  one  of  their 
party  and  the  leader  of  the  other  were  slain — a 
mishap  which    occasioned    excessive    dismay, 
precisely  because  it  was  feared  that  by  disorders  of  this 
kind  they  would  hurry  on  the  hated  appointment  of  a 
governor-general  from  England. 

In  the  following  year.  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  was 
really  nominated  at  his  own  wish  to  this  dignity,  and 
BO  annihilating  storm  seemed  to  gather  over  Massacha- 
aetts.  The  ship  which  was  to  bear  him  to  his  new  realm 
broke  in  twain  as  it  was  launched  from  the  slip ;  but  the 
frimtic  old  man,  whose  head  had  been  filled  fivm  youth 
upwards  with  adventorous  plans,  which  every  where 
made  the  first  undertakers  of  American  colonization 
dream  of  gold  mines  and  diamond  pits,  did  not  on  that 
account  lose  cour^^.    He  was  himsdf,  as  he  relates. 
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the  real  originator  of  the  project  by  which  the  members 
of  the  society  of  Plymouth  hoped  to  indemnify  them- 
selves, when  they  found  it  necessary  to  give  up  their 
patent  to  the  king.  North  America  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  divided,  from  Maryland  to  St.  Croix,  into  twelve 
provinces,  by  the  possession  of  which  the  patentees 
were  to  be  indemnified  after  they  had  already  placed  in 
their  pocket  all  the  purchase  money  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  lands.  To  Sir  Ferdinande  Gorges  was 
allotted  one  half  of  the  present  Maine,  that  is,  the  stretch 
of  land  between  the  Kennebeck  and  the  Piscataqua, 
and  be  even  obtained  a  letter  of  possession  for  this  from 
the  society  before  it  was  dissolved,  to  confirm 
which  the  king,  who  wished  to  make  a  splendid 
acknowledgment  of  his  devotion,  added,  some  years  after, 
a  charter  which  put  him  in  unrestricted  possession,  and 
gave  him  princely  rights.  The  land  was  transferred  to 
him  under  the  title  of  the  '^  Province  of  Maine,"  as  it 
was  then  said  out  of  gallantry  to  the  queen,  whose 
dowry  was  the  revenue  of  the  Duchy  of  Maine,  though 
the  land  had  been  long  previously  so  called,  but  it  was 
the  cause  of  this  name  being  chosen  out  of  the  many 
names  then  current,  and  its  being  established. 

Before  this.  Sir  Ferdinande  Gorges  had  sent  his 
nephew,  Sir  William  Gorges,  to  rule  the  land  which  he 
called  New  Somerset,  and  a  kind  of  government  was 
established  in  Saco.  But  at  the  end  of  the  second  year 
he  returned  home  without  having  done  anything,  and 
heartily  sick  of  the  thankless  trouble.  Sir  Ferdinande, 
hostile  to  their  principles,  had  ever  worked  against  the 
men  of  Massachusetts,  and  was,  even  now,  bent  on 
legally  plundering  them,  for  he  had  the  confidence,  and 
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the  fact  evidences  his  respect  for  them,  to  Bead' 
full  power  to  sixteen  of  them  to  govern  and 
administer  his  land,  a  distinction  which  was,  however, 
declined.  After  which,  the  regions  left  to  themselves 
soon  sunk  into  a  state  of  complete  anarchy. 

The  charter  received  by  the  king's  favour  aroused 
adventurous  old  man  to  new  plans  and  greater  activ 
A  splendid  constitution,  with  counsellors  and  deputi 
towns,  market  towns  and  villages  all  created  on  paper. 
Another  cousin,  Thomas  Gorges,  the  third  relation 
to  America,  was  despatched  as  governor.  Agamenticns, 
a  contemptible  little  town,  with  not  quite  three  bundrcd 
inhabitants,  and  the  largest  in  Maine,  was  the  chief 
town;  a  mayor  and  eight  aldermen  were  elected,  and  the 
place  was  christened  Georgiana.  Thomas  Gorges  was  a 
well-meaning  and  expert  young  man,  who  did  his  beat 
to  check  the  anarchy  which  had  crept  in  by  the  con- 
temptible Burdett,  who,  after  having  been  driven  away 
from  Piscatsqua,  had  picbed  his  tent  here,  and  seized 
on  the  rudder;  but  as  means  were  totally  wanting,  he 
could  da  httle.  Although  his  uncle  had,  during  the 
forty  years  hia  American  chimeras  lasted,  expended 
£20,000  on  the  possessions,  he  found  nothing  for  his 
property  but  interminable  stretches  of  wasteland,  and  the 
poor  furniture  of  some  miserable  huts.  "All  demolished," 
as  he  said  to  a  friend  after  his  return,  "  except  an  old  pot 
and  a  pair  of  tongs."  He  accordingly  boob  | 
^^*^     returned. 

Meanwhile  his  uncle's  star  had  set  in  England,  and 
the  parliament  had  already  sold  to  one  of  its  members 
(Rigby)  part  of  hia  lands,  viz  Lygonia,  the  district  for 
which  the  "Plough  patent  "had  been  drawn  out.  Cleave^ 
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tbe  plenipotentiary  sent  out  by  Bigby,  soon  got  into  a 
^f^^,  quarrel  with  the  agent  of  the  knight,  who  was 
still  there.  He  in  vain  demanded  assistance 
from  Massachusetts;  they  wisely  declined  all  inter- 
ference ;  but  the  other  party  also  appealed  to  their  deci- 
sion, and  the  affair  was  laid  before  their  tribunal ;  but  the 
genuine  papers  were  missing,  mere  copies  could  not  be 
considered  valid,  and  in  the  mean  time  they  counselled 
waiting  and  keeping  peace.  Rigby's  possession  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  acknowledged  by*parliament ; 
more  than  half  of  his  possessions  were  taken 
from  Gorges,  the  true  servant  of  the  king.  All  ties 
were  broken  up.  Gorges  was  taken  prisoner,  and  at  last 
died,  and  his  heirs  were  never  heard  of.  In  the  mean 
time,  experience  had  helped  the  colonists  out  of  leading- 
strings  ;  the  places  not  included  in  Lygonia,  Piscataqua, 
Georgiana  and  Wells  joined  together,  constituted  them- 
selves, and  out  of  the  counsellors  named  by  Gorges 
selected  as  governor  one  Edmund  Godfrey,  a  sensible 
and  moderate  man,  attached  to  the  king  and  church  of 
England,  and  who  administered  his  office  many  years, 
without  gainsaying  from  another  party. 

But  the  period  was  come  which  seemed  most  favour- 
able to  the  claims  of  Massachusetts.  The  province  of 
Maine  was  apparently  divided  into  two  parts,  but  really 
into  a  hundred.  Besides  the  political  struggles  between 
the  royalists  and  republicans,  countless  contests  about 
the  badly-secured  right  of  possession,  and  other  personal 
rights,  agitated  the  people.  Many  inhabitants  of  Lygo- 
nia had  a  part  of  their  lands  in  the  west ;  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  a  part  of  theirs  in  Lygonia.  Many  favour- 
able to  the  king  had  been  obliged  to  submit  to  the  rule 
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ordered  by  the  parliament;  many  a  poritanical 
pablican  chafed  under  the  yoke  of  an  episcopal-minded 
government.  The  administration  was  insecure  and  un- 
skilfully conducted,  and  in  both  lands  laws  were  created 
by  the  same  body,  the  members  of  which  sat  in  court  and 
carried  out  the  laws.  Criminal  and  dvil  causes  were 
confusedly  mixed  with  one  another,  and  in  the  acts  were 
indicated,  on  the  same  piece,  a  law  encouraging  wolf- 
hunts,  and  a  command  to  have  children  baptised  ;  oni- 
versal  discontent  reigned,  and  the  desire  for  a  better 
regulated  state  of  matters  was  general. 

In  the  general  Court  of  Boston  the  great  charter  of 
the  Bay  of  Massachusetts  was  unrolled,  and  the  con- 
tents were  carefully  weighed ;  there  then  stood  clearly 
worded  that  their  northern  boundary  should  be  three 
miles  north  of  the  Merrimak,  in  its  most  northerly 
direction;  but  where  was  the  most  northern  point  in 
the  course  of  this  river  ?  The  Indians  maintained  that 
the  Merrimak  arose  from  the  north-western  embauckmre  of 
the  Winipesogee  Sea.*  Three  miles  on  yon  side  brought 
them  to  43*  43^  12"  latitude,  and  exactly  m  this  latitude 
lay  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Casco,  three  English  miles 
from  Portland ;  a  line  drawn  from  it  to  the  source  of 
the  river  brought  nearly  all  New  Hampshire,  all  Ly- 
gonia,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  Maine 
within  their  patent.  If  they  had  at  that  time  known 
the  source  of  the  Merrimak,  which  is  mnch  further 
north,  they  would  have  been  able  to  comprise  more  than 
half  of  the  present  state  ofthat  name. 

Hereupon  a  commission  was  sent  out,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Broadstreet,  to  declare  the 

*  la  the  pmcnt  New  Han 
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resoltttion  of  the  general  assembly,  to  take  possession  of 
the  lands,  and  demand  the  oath  of  the  new  subjects.  A 
writing  informed  Godfrey  and  his  counsellors,  who  pro- 
tested decisively  against  it :  already,  when  they  saw  the 
storm  approaching  them,  they  had  turned  to  parliament 
for  confirmation  of  the  constitution,  but  Massachusetts 
stood  too  high  with  those  in  power  for  any  good  to 
result  from  this  step,  and  the  divisions  among  the  people 
assisted.  Kittery  submitted  first,  though  not  without 
bargaining  half  a  year,  half  willing  and  half  forced  by 
threats;  Georgiana  followed,  and,  last  of  all, 
Wells.  Property  was  secured,  and  protection 
promised  to  the  episcopal  church,  and  every  honest  man 
made  a  freeman,  without  asking  whether  he  was  a 
churchman  or  not;  Georgiana  was  called  York,  and 
the  whole  land  was  made  a  district  of  Massachusetts, 
under  the  name  of  Yorkshire ;  justice  and  order  entered 
into  everything ;  the  majority  declared  themselves  satis- 
fied, but  in  the  hearts  of  the  old  opponents  of  Massa- 
chusetts rankled  hate  and  bitterness. 

To  turn  upon  Lygonia  seemed  scarcely  prudent,  as, 
only  five  years  before,  a  government,  confirmed  by  par- 
liament, had  been  settled  there ;  but  here  also  reigned  a 
most  flagitious  disorder ;  Rigby  being  dead,  and  his  son 
without  influence  or  power,  could  only  threaten  from 
a  distance:  moreover,  there  were  many  puritanical 
planters  who  were  more  devoted  than  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  the  goverment  of  Massachusetts.  Many  of 
them,  and  even  such  as  had  possessions  in  the  subjected 
lands,  but  dwelt  in  Saco  and  Cape  Porpoise, 
had  met  at  Wells  and  sworn  the  freeman's  ^^^ 
oath.    Their  example,  the  urging  of  the  commissioners 
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of  Massachasctts,  the  breaking-ap  of  all  other  ties  of 
justice,  at  length  brought  down  one  place  after  another 
to  sabmit,  bat  years  passed  away  before  this  submission 
was  complete  and  general. 

That  the  settlements  of  Maine  could,  in  the  long  ran, 
only  gain  by  satisfying  the  lust  of  sway  of  a  well-re^a* 
lated  state — for  they  acquired  all  the  rights  of  citizens, 
and  by  their  deputies  participated  in  the  government* — 
cannot  excuse  the  despotism  and  injustice  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, which  the  hypocrisy  and  '^heavenly  obscurity," 
wherewith  they  extolled  themselves  as  GUmI's  appointed 
tools,  made  doubly  hateful :  so  long  as  they  did   not 
think  it  safe,  there  was  no  mention  made  of  their  claims 
to  the  north  line.  In  1639,  when  the  disorders  in  Pisca- 
taqua  made  them  think  of  incorporating  these  districts 
into  their  territory,  they  had  sent  towards  the  north  to 
explore  the  source  of  the  Merrimak  :  what  they  knew 
of  it  must  have  been  communicated  to  them  then.     In 
spite  of  this,  they  did  not  allow  anything  to  be  noticed 
in  their  behaviour  to  Thomas  Gorges,  when  they  feasted 
him  on  his  journey  through  Boston,  and  he,  in  his  inex- 
perience, asked  for  their  advice ;  and,  again,  they  did 
not  mention  their  claims  when  the  agents  of  Rigby  and 
Gorges  stood  before  tlieir  tribunal.     It  was  only  when 
the  disorders  which  had  got  footing  promised  some  re- 
sult for  their  claims,  that  they  suddenly  advanced,  and 
by  their  determined  tyranny,  their  sly  obstinacy,  and 
vaunts  of  Cromwell's  favour,  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
considerable  district,  without  troops  or  regular  coercion ; 

*  Maine  wm  incorporated  with  Maaiachuietts,  aa  Ite  fifth  eovntj, 
under  the  name  of  Yorkshire. 
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by  the  extension  of  which,  however,  they,  with  their  thin 
population,  only  gained  more  in  splendour  than  in  might. 

We  have  already  mentioned  liow  Massachusetts 
acted)  at  the  same  period,  with  the  same  selfishness, 
towards  the  sister  colonies ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  at- 
tained their  aim  of  existing  against  outward  enemies,  as  \ 
a  respected  and  self-dependent  power.  The  Dutch 
spared  and  flattered  them,  while  they  revenged  them- 
selves in  every  way,  on  the  other  colonies,  for  the  inju- 
ries received  from  Massachusetts.  At  the  request  of  the 
governor  of  Arcadia  they  had  already  concluded  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  him,  and  they  even  sent  deputic's 
to  the  governor  of  Canada,  to  bring  about  a  similar  con- 
tract, in  cases  where  the  mother  countries  should  be  in- 
volved in  war ;  but  they  would  by  no  means  consent  to 
the  condition  which  the  others  wished  to  attach — that 
of  lending  one  another  aid  against  the  Indians;  and  little 
resulted  from  this  transaction  ;  but  more  important  than 
all  the  respect  of  the  outlanders,  was  the  unshakeable 
arid  favourable  opinion  of  their  powerful  friend  the 
Protector.  The  complaints  their  enemies  raised  against 
them  were  numerous;  and  Leveret,  their  agent  in 
England,  after  the  death  of  Winslow,  would  have  had 
a  hard  task  to  protect  them  against  the  united  griev- 
ances from  Rhode  Island,  Rigby,  Godfrey,  and  Gorges, 
if  the  friendship  of  the  judge  had  not  stood  them  in 
good  stead. 

It  is  an  oft-repeated  remark — and  in 'itself  right — 
that  feelings,  which  under  oppression  and  opposition 
become  intense  passions,  acquire  a  milder  character 
when  favoured,  even  if  they  do  not  entirely  fade.  His- 
tory corroborates  the  truth  of  this  view  with  cases  of 
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religious  enthusiasm,  which  Irom  persecution  becamffJ 
(lark  and  fanatical  puritanism  alone,  which  had  alway« 
seemed,  in  aouie  degree,  moderate  when  opposed,, 
showed  more  morose  and  gloomy  the  more  unchecked 
it  reigned  ;  perhaps  because  it  waa  not  a  fantasy  of  the 
heart,  but  a.  moodiness  of  the  spirit ;  being  rather 
narrowness  than  an  extravagance  of  the  mind.  Tbc 
puritans  of  Massachusetts  relentlessly  used  their  tri- 
umph. The  first  fifty  months  of  the  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  saw,  stroke  after  stroke,  the  heads 
of  the  first  generalion  perish  off :— all  valuable,  distin- 
guished men,  cut  by  the  sharp  chisel  of  nature,  and 
seldom  found  elsewhere  in  such  number  and  in  so  small 
a  space.  Winthrop  had  gone  first ;  Cotton  followed  in 
1652;  the  year  after,  Dudley;  then,  year  after  year, 
Haynes,  Winslow,  and  Standish.  The  year  1669  de- 
manded, from  the  first  distinguished  founders  of  the 
colony  of  New  England,  the  sacrifice  of  three  lives  at 
once  ;  at  last  Cromwell's  death,  the  year  after,  seemed 
to  put  the  key-stone  to  the  triumph  of  Massachusetts. 
From  this  time  forth  they  saw  their  decay  slowly  ap- 
proach, which  more  than  twenty  years  of  struggle, 
could  not  avert. 

The  severe,  bigotted  spirit  of  the  departed  worke^: 
long  after,  and.  perhaps,  with  double  force ;  because, 
being  pressed  aside  by  a  new  age,  in  the  very  act  of 
departure,  it  had  held,  with  convulsive  energy,  against 
the  milder  spirit  of  the  coming  race.  That  it  still  roain- 
faiiied  some  authority  over  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of;  Massachusetts,  showed  itself,  among  other 
things,  in  the  narrow,  austere  zealot,  Endecott.  who  bad 
till  now  enjoyed  little  popularity.     Between  the  years 
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1649  and   1665  (the  year  before  bis  deatb),  be  was  j 

cbosen  governor  fifteen  times,  while,  in  the  previous  ^ 
nineteen  years,  he  had  only  enjoyed  tbis  bonour  once, 
Bellingbam  was  mostly  associated  with  him  as  deputy- 
governor  ; — be  for  whom  his  earlier  constant  opposition 
to  the  measures  of  the  government  had  won,  from  the 
zealous  multitude,  the  name  of**  a  friend/'    After  the  i 

death  of  Winslow,  who  always  opposed  him,  he  seems  4 

to  have  gained  some  influence;    and,  after  that    of 
Endecoit,  he  stood  constantly  at  the  bead  of  affairs. 

During  £ndeeott*s  administration,  the  execu-  ' 
tion  of  a  presumed  witch  took  place ;  a  circum- 
stance which  made  a  great  sensation,  on  account  of  the 
rank  and  respectable  connexions  of  this  unhappy  victim 
of  a  dark  superstition.  Accusations  of  tbis  kind  were 
not  quite  new  in  the  colony  ;  and  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  it,  in  common  with  the  whole  world,  shared  the  be- 
lief in  witches.  Seven  years  before,  Margaret  Jones, 
of  Charlestown,  a  poor  old  woman,  one  of  the  female 
quacks  for  the  people,  common  to  all  ages,  bad  been 
executed  on  account  of  the  wonderful  results  produced 
by  her  harmless  remedies,  and  her  evil  eye  and  touch. 
Even  the  vehement  reproaches  which,  up  to  her  deatb? 
she  hurled  at  her  judges,  and  a  storm  during  her  execu« 
tion,  went  for  proofs  of  her  guilt.  Soon  after  a  s1m|h 
which  was  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Boston,  began,  in 
quite  calm  weather,  to  roll  and  lurch  in  a  way  nobody 
could  explain,  till  it  was  discovered  that  the  husband  of 
the  unhappy  witch  wished  to  escape  in  it  to  Barbadoes. 
He  was  forthwith  seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  where- 
upon the  ship  ceased  to  roll ! 

That  tbe  people  believe  in  such  fitbles,  we  see  even  in 
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our  time;  bat  it  is  a  genuine  sign  of  that  time,  tbat  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  people,  an  enlightened,  thinking 
man  like  Winthrop,  repeated  this,  and  that  three  years 
later,  a  tbeologist  so  learned  as  Hubbard  repeated  it  after 
him.  In  the  course  of  the  next  eight  years,  two  or  three 
old  women  were  bung  in  Massachusetts  in  consequence 
of  similar  accusations;  a  like  cmel  judicial 
murder  had  taken  place  the  year  before,  in  Con- 
necticut, and  two  others  followed  shortly  after  in  New 
Haven,  where  an  old  woman  fell  under  sospicioQ  of 
witchcraft.  She  had  spirit  enough  to  reverse  the  case, 
and  to  accase  as  calumniators  all  her  neighbour»,  among 
whom  were  several  respectable  people,  so  that,  though 
twice  after  brought  before  court  on  account  of  the  same 
enspicion,  she  escaped  with  some  sharp  reproofs  for  her 
mysterious  conduct,  and  a  warning  to  abstain  from  all 
complaints  against  the  authorities ;  for,  as  there  were  no 
juries  in  New  Haven,  she  could  not  be  the  victim  of  the 
prejudices  of  the  people,  who  would  have  condemned 
her.  The  law  of  Moses,  current  here,  which  demands 
at  least  two  witnesses,  saved  her. 

The  same  fate  fell  on  Anna  Kibbins,  a  widow  of  one 
of  the  assistants,  and  sister  of  Bellingham,  of  whom  it 
does  not  appear  that  be  made  the  slightest  attempt  to 
save  her.  Her  husband,  once  a  wealthy  merchant,  had 
some  time  before  lost  his  property  by  mishaps,  which 
made  the  naturally  irritable  and  moody  temper  of  the 
poor  woman  still  more  bitter  and  quarrelsome,  and  occa- 
sioned, on  her  part,  a  behaviour  which  several  times 
drew  down  on  her  open  reproof,  and  then  rejection  from 
the  church,  and  at  last  made  her  so  detested  by  her 
neighbours,  that  they  accused  her  of  witchcraft.     The 
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jary  (to  which,  very  likely,  some  of  the  said  neighbours 
belonged)  at  once  pronounced  her  guilty ;  but  the 
judges  hesitated,  the  matter  came  before  the  general 
court,  when,  from  the  great  number  of  deputies,  the 
opinion  of  the^  people  preponderated,  and  the  poor 
woman  fell  a  victim.  Norton,  Cotton's  successor,  who 
had  in  vain  taken  great  trouble  to  rescue  her,  main- 
tained that  the  principal  evidence  against  her  went 
to  prove  that  she  was  wiser  than  her  neighbours,  as  she 
had  unluckily  guessed  that  two  of  her  persecutors, 
whom  she  saw  talking  together  in  the  street,  were 
speaking  of  her.  In  vain  were  all  her  chests  and  boxes 
examined,  for  pictures,  talismans,  and  other  magic  tools, 
in  vain  was  her  body  searched,  to  discover  those  stains 
which  passed  current  at  that  time  for  the  never-failing 
marks  of  an  old  witch,  nothing  was  found ;  but  still  the 
old  woman  was  hanged,  such  being  the  sovereign  plea- 
sure of  the  people,  which  is  rarely  more  than  the  dim 
feeling  of  an  ignorant  mass  moved  by  passion. 

The  victims  of  this  sad  error  were  only  few  previous 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  strange  frenzy  which  concluded 
the  century ;  bloodier  traces  were  left  behind  by  the 
spirit  of  religious  persecution,  which  about  the  same 
time  broke  out  against  the  new  sect,  the  quakers.  The 
zeal  for  preserving  the  purity  of  their  doctrines,  had  for 
some  time  made  the  holders  of  power  repeatedly  depart 
firom  their  maxim  of  holding  church  and  state  separate, 
and  attack  with  despotism  and  law  those  liberties  which 
they  had  once  claimed  for  themselves.  It  was  more 
natural  when  they  sought  to  counteract  the  breaking  in 
errors  of  the  baptists,  whom  they  detested.  These,  like 
the  antinomists,  had  the  same  principles  as  the  puritans. 
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n&y,  tbe  principles  of  protestantism  gen^^tly,  oaly 
somewhat  fartber  worked  out.  But  the  English  bap- 
tists, a  harmless,  peaceable  sect,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  German  anabaptists,  who  at  tbar  first  appear- 
ance threatened  to  set  the  world  in  6ames.  In  troth, 
what  the  puritans  detested  and  punished  in  them,  was 
less  principles  sabreraive  of  civic  order,  than  a  departure 
from  thfflf  own  principles.  A  law  which  sent 
into  banishment  those  who  openly  condemn 
the  baptism  of  children,  or  speak  against  it,  or  design- 
edly quit  the  house  of  Qod  during  the  administration  of 
this  sacrament,  and  do  not  allow  themselres  to  be  in- 
structed in  a  better,  calls  them  incendiaries  of  the  state, 
destroyers  of  the  churches,  seducers  of  men,  &c.  The 
first  baptist  church  was  founded  by  Clarke,  in  Rhode 
Island ;  bat  the  attempt  to  spread  his  doctrines  further 
turned  out  badly ;  for  once,  when  on  a  visit  at  Lynn, 
in  Massachusetts,  he  undertook  to  teach  and  baptize, 
be  was  seized  and  imprisoned  till  he  paid  a  sum  of 
money  as  a  fine,  white  hia  companion.  Holmes,  who 
steadily  refused  to  pay  the  £30  fine  imposed  on  him, 
was  publicly  whipped. 

The  parliament,  under  the  protection  of  which  the 
baptists  had  already  erected  some  churches,  was  much 
displeased  with  this  law,  and  Winslow  considered  it 
worth  his  while  openly  to  defend  New  England  a^nst 
the  bad  impression  which  it  had  made,  and  stated  in 
defence  that  the  law  was  issued  more  to  frighten  than 
to  punish,  and  that  individual  examples  of  toleration 
towards  baptist  principles  occurred.  But  in  the  mean 
time,  a  man  who,  althoogh  his  wife  belonged  to  the 
orthodox  cbnrch,  would  not  let  bis  wife  be  baptized  in 
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it — or  rather,  as  it  was  given  out,  on  account  of  the 
contemptuous  speeches  which  he  had  made  against  the 
baptism  of  children — was  whipped ;  and  a  lady  of  rank, 
Lady  Deborah  Moody,  who  lived  in  Salem,  and  is  de- 
scribed by  Winthrop  as  a  ^'  woman,  from  youth  upwards, 
religious  and  wise,"  was,  for  seeming  inclined  to  bap- 
tism, excommunicated  by  the  church  of  Salem,  after  she 
had,  in  order  to  avoid  any  further  annoyance,  gone  over 
to  the  Dutch  territory. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  cannot  appear  sur- 
prising that  the  planters  had,  even  among  their  contem- 
poraries in  England,  acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
persecutors,  and  men  lusting  after  sway;  and  that 
among  their  friends  and  earlier  comrades  so  many  had 
turned  away  from  them ;  as,  for  instance,  Hugo  Peters, 
who  had  experienced  their  severity  towards  his  own 
wife,  and  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  a  man  like  Roger 
Williams  in  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  who,  in  a  letter 
to  Winslow  and  Cotton,  made  them  the  most  urgent  re- 
presentations to  abandon  their  severity  and  persecutions. 
**  First,"  says  he,  "  ye  compel  those  of  whom  you  know 
that  they  cannot  unite  with  you,  to  come  into  your 
assembly ;  and  when  they  show  their  displeasure  or 
complun  of  you,  then  you  spur  on  your  authorities  to 
punish  them  for  what  you  call  public  injuries !  Truly, 
friends,  this  your  way  of  compelling  others  to  a  kind  of 
divine  service,  of  the  rightness  of  which  they  are  con- 
vinced, is  to  make  them  sinful ;  for  so  says  the  apostle, 
in  Romans  xiv.  23,  *  and  many  are  made  hypocrites  out 
of  fear  of  punishment'  *    We  hoped  ye  would  be  the 

fCotton,  howeTOT,  was  wont  to  ny,  *'  Better  hypocrites,  and  deaf  ears, 
than  Uiona  and  thiitlea  ;**  and  in  another  part,  **  Better  OTpocritea  than 
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eyes  of  God'e  people,  and  not  pursue  the  same  condoct 
in  the  wilderneeB  from  which  ye  are  fled  ao  tkt ;  bat 
these  «ays  have  lowered  you  too  much  id  the  hearts  of 
the  iioly." 

If  their  own  friends  condemned  them  thus,  what 
could  they  expect  from  political  and  religions  opponents, 
when  the  changing  vane  of  the  times  again  gave  the 
helm  into  their  hands? 

The  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the 
century  brought  forth  in  England  that  strange 
sect  which,  at  their  first  appearance,  at  once  threw 
themselves  in  the  way  of  persecution,  and  violently 
urged  on  their  way  to  martj^rdom,  equally  dishonouring 
to  the  sacrifice  and  the  victim.  '  Some  seducüve  books 
of  the  quakers,  John  Reeves  and  Louis  MuggletoUt^the 
two  last  witnesses  of  the  prophets  and  Jesus  Christ,"  as 
they  called  themselves,  had,  after  some  yearsi 
made  their  way  to  America,  and  were  called  in  by 
tlie  authorities,  under  a  penalty  of  £10  for  each  book 
kept  back ;  with  what  result  is  not  known— certainly  on 
one  appeared  to  defend  them.  Two  years  later,  the 
quakers  came  in  two  ships,  following  one  another  very 
closely ;  tbey  were  eleven  in  number,  nothing  but  wander- 
ing preachers,  of  whom  two  were  women  from  Barbadoes, 
the  others  came  fresh  from  England.  In  the  open  streets, 
before  the  people  as  before  the  court,  they  loudly  an- 
nounced their  divine  mission ;  and  when  questioned  here 
as  to  the  proofs  of  their  calling,  they  declared,  after  a 
short  silence,  that  the  same  call  had  gone  forth  to  them 


i  hfpocriM  field  Qod  of  that  which  balongB  to  him,  at  leut 
IUI,  but  the  profue  ri«ld  him  nelÜieT  tlw  outer  hot  th« 
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which  had  ordered  Abraham  to  depart  from  his  coautry. 
The  other  questions  of  the  authorities  they  treated  ab- 
ruptly and  contemptuously,  which  may  in  some  measure 
palliate  their  being  thrown  into  prison.  Their  books, 
numerous  copies  of  which  they  had  brought  with  them, 
were  taken  away  and  burnt  by  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner. Entreaties  and  representations  were  tried  by 
the  governor  and  some  clergymen,  but  were  answered 
by  revilings.  Until  the  ship  which  had  brought  them 
over  M'as  ready  to  sail,  they  were  kept  in  close  custody, 
and  the  captain  was  bound,  under  a  penalty  of  £500, 
to  take  them  with  him.  One  of  the  first  who  arrived, 
a  maiden  called  Maria  Fisher,  considered  the  martyr- 
dom she  had  undergone  by  no  means  brilliant  enough  ; 
so  soon  as  she  reached  England,  she  at  once  set  off  for 
Adrianople,  in  order  to  announce  to  the  Grand  Sultan 
her  errand  of  salvation.  The  Turks  stared  at  her,  as 
crazy  or  inspired,  which  with  the  Mahomedan  means 
the  same  thing,  and  she  went  through  their  wild  troops 
uninjured,  nay,  not  even  laughed  at. 

The  quakers  were  at  their  very  first  appearance  ban- 
ished fi*om  Massachusetts  by  virtue  of  the  law  against 
heretics.  At  the  first  general  assembly  the  go- 
vernment attempted,  by  a  string  of  laws  directed 
against  them,  to  prevent  their  return  and  further  exten- 
ion.  Every  master  of  a  ship  was  forbidden,  under  a 
penalty  of  £100,  to  bring  a  quaker  into  the  country, 
md  had,  moreover,  to  give  security  that  he  would  take 
lim  away  again,  until  which  time  the  quaker  was  to  be 
^ept  to  hard  work  in  the  house  of  correction.  Heavy 
fines  were  laid  on  the  introduction  and  spreading  of  their 
writings,  and  the  defence  of  their  heresies.     He  who 
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received  a  quaker  into  bis  house  had  to  pay  10b.  for 
every  hoar  his  guest  staid ;  and  when,  in  spite,  or  rather 
in  conseqnence,of  all  this  severity,  the  sympathy  for  the 
qoakers  began  to  spread  in  the  colony,  he  who  visited 
one  of  their  assem blies  was  fined  £  1 0,  and  he  who  spoke 
there  £6.  The  panishments  against  the  quakers  rose  in 
proportion  as  they  became  bolder,  and  their  intrnsive- 
ne^s  grew  more  irresistible.  Flogging,  loss  of  an  ear, 
and  banishment,  were  their  lot  when  taken  for  the  6rst 
time ;  second  flog^ng,  and  loss  of  the  other  ear,  for  the 
second;  bat  if  one  of  this  accursed  sect  appeared  a  third 
time,  his  tongue  was  bomtthrongh  withabotiron,  after 
he  had  been  publicly  whipped  from  place  to  place. 
Nay,  when  all  these  barbuities  failed  to  expel  the  un- 
happy creatures,  and  when  they,  with  boundless  con- 
tempt  of  the  anthorities,  threw  themselves  in  the  way  of 
persecution,  death  was  at  once  set  upon  their  return  from 
banishmenL  The  same  pnnishnieot  awüted 
those  in  the  colony  who  were  converted  to 
qiiakerdom. 

Of  all  these  features  of  intolerance  and  persecntJon, 
their  proceedings  against  the  quakers  placed  the  govern- 
ment in  the  worst  light,  both  with  other  governments 
iind  all  posterity  ;  and  precisely  here  does  it  merit  some 
excuse,  on  account  of  the.,  great  exasperation  produced 
by  the  unbearable  contempt  manifested  by  these  refrac- 
tory people.  They  had  never  yet  punished  so  unwil- 
lingly as  bere ;  and  the  quakers  at  their  first  appearance 
were  not  the  peaceable,  kind  and  industrious  race,  "  wise 
as  serpents  and  gentle  as  doves,"  into  which  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  prudent  toleration  converted  them;  theirpublie 
conduct  was  such  that  the  authorities  of  no  country  could 
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or  durst  tolerate  it«  Fidl  of  spiritual  phantasy,  audaciously 
'  avowing  the  most  profound  contempt  for  the  laws  and 
ordinations,  they  at  once  elevated  themselves  to  be 
teachers ;  preacbed  in  the  open  streets,  screaming  against 
every  existing  thing,  and  yelling  out  woe  to  the  spiritual 
and  worldly  leaders  who  led  the  people  astray ;  from  the 
windows  of  their  prisons  they  hurled  revilings  against 
the  governor,  or  other  authorities  who  happened  to 
go  by.  Before  court,  no  threat,  no  punishments  could 
make  them  submit  to  the.  established  order  of  things ; 
they  answered  the  questions  of  the  judge  with  long 
speeches  full  of  reproaches  or  woeful  cries,  or,  what  was 
worse,  with  obdurate  silence,  and  with  their  bats  on« 
Men  and  women  showed  the  same  desire  for  martyrdom. 
When  one  of  them  was  cited  before  the  authorities,  and 
a  kind  of  l^al  proceedings  seemed  to  be  begun  with; 
l^jree  or  four  others  would  at  once  break  in  and  inter* 
rvpt  the  proceedings,  with  revilings  against  the  usurped 
authority  of  the  judge,  or  with  prophecies  of  woe  which 
'    made  the  people  around  start  again. 

They  nourished  a  particularly  fanatical  hate  against 
the  clergy,  who,  we  most  say,  richly  repaid  it.  They 
were,  in  the  eyes  of  the  quakers,  nothing  but  hireling 
priests  of  Baal,  seducers  of  the  people,  the  seed  of  the 
*  serpent.  At  the  divine  service  on  Sundays,  they  broke 
1  into  the  church ;  one  of  them,  Thomas  Newhouse  by 
name,  with  flint-glass  flasks  in  his  band,  which  he  shat- 
tered against  each  other,  with  the  wail,  *'  So  will  the 
Lord  break  ye  in  pieces ! "  Others  came  only  provided 
with  their  tongues,  interrupting  the  preacher  with  the 
cry,  that  his  words  were  an  abomination  to  the  Lord,  Sec, 
In  Cambridge,  in  Boston,  men  went  through  the  streets 
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i^nashiiig  tlieir  teeth,  announcing  that  the  Lord  was 
iiig  with  fire  and  enord.  Nay,  in  Salem,  a  quaki 
of  the  name  of  Deborah  Wikon,  appeared  suddenly 
the  streets  quite  naked,  just  as  nature  had  created 
One  of  her  brethren  said  in  her  defence, — "When  ibe 
Lord  ai'ouses  one  of  his  daughters  to  be  a  testimony  of 
vour  niikedne^,  it  must  be  indeed  a  sharp  task  for  a 
modest  woman,  but  the  Lord  will  have  obedience." 
Another  supported  hiini>e]f  on  the  command  of  the  Lord 
to  Isaiah.  Perljaps  no  sect  has  ever  been  carried  away 
so  far  by  frenzy.  ' 

The  novelty  of  the  thing,  the  endless  impudence  ofl 
the  strange  prophets,  and,  above  all,  that  point  of  their 
doctrines  which  assumes  a  continued  revelation  of  the 
spirit  of  God  in  an  individual,  thus  flattering  bumaii 
vanity,  and  the  phantasy  of  the  age  occupied  with  super- 
iiutural  things,  aoon  won  for  the  dreaded  sect  the  youth 
of  New  England.  Compassion,  also,  for  the  over- 
severe  treatment  which  they  seemed  to  meet  with  co- 
operated, as  did  also  the  false  heroism  with  which  they 
were  wont  to  shrink  from  no  persecution.  It  was  this 
sympathy  which  must  have  made  them  appear  so  very 
dangerous  to  the  powers  of  a  commonweal  in  which  the 
voice  ofthe  people  alone  decided,  they  must  accord- 
ingly quit  the  land,  quit  it  at  any  price.  Corporal  pun- 
ishment,  humiliation,  maiming,  were  of  no  avail,  nothing 
could  drive  them  away.  They  had  scarcely  been  whipped 
over  the  boundaries,  than  they  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
highways,  preaching,  for  days,  revelations  to  a  hal/- 
startled  multitude,  of  whom  one  part  certainly  must 
have  returned  home  unalterably  seduced.    When  at  laM, 
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the  legislators  of  Massachusetts  set  death  upon 
the  return  of  a  banished  quaker,  they  did  not 
think  they  would  ever  have  to  put  this  law  in  force, — they 
wished  more  to  frighten  than  to  punish.  *'  We  would 
a  thousand  times  rather  that  the  absent  lived,  than  that 
they  were  here  and  died,"  says  Norton  the  clergyman, 
^  one  of  their  severest  persecutors,  speaking  in  defence 
of  the  measures  of  the  government ;  **  For  the  safety  of 
the  flock,  we  pen  in  the  woIfe,  but  a  door  is  left  open 
by  which  he  can  flee  at  pleasure."  ^The  law  passed 
with  difficulty.  Among  the  communities  of  the  united 
colonies  from  whom  the  proposal  to  set  death  upon  qua- 
kerdom  had  just  emanated,  the  younger  Windirop  was 
the  only  person  who  spoke  decidedly  against  it.  In  the 
Boston  legislature  the  governor  and  nearly  all  the  assist- 
ants were  for  it,  but  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  the  op- 
position was  loud.  At  last  the  bloody  law  passed  there 
also,  by  twelve  voices  against  eleven ;  but  with  the  pro- 
viso, that  in  every  case  a  jury  should  decide  whether  the 
accused  was  really  a  quaker  or  not. 

Four  unhappy  quakers  were  soon  the  victims  of  it. 
Among  them  a  woman  called  Mary  Dyer,  who,  as  An- 
tinomist  and  friend  of  Anna  Hutchinson,  had  been 
already  banished,  and  now  pushed  her  way  on  to  mar- 
tyrdom with  irresistible  zeal.  The  judges  themselves, 
however  hateful  she  was  to  them,  wished  to  spare  her  as 
a  woman.  Whilst  her  two  companions,  Robinson  and 
Stephenson,  were  being  hung,  she  awaited  death  with 
the  rope  round  her  neck  ;  then  she  was  set  loose  and 
banished  from  the  land  ;  but  a  few  months  after  she  was 
again  there,  to  share  the  martyrdom  of  the  others,  which 
she  attained.    A  fourth,  a  short  time  after,  plunged  into 
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condemned  to  death,  when  he,  with  twenty- 
seven  others,  was  let  loose  from  prison.  As 
milder  punishments  were  introduced,  the  interest  in  the 
quakers,  as  well  as  their  rage  for  conversion,  diminished» 
and  the  asylum  which  Rhode  Island  offered  them  made 
this  colony  a  city  of  refuge  for  every  dreamer,  and,  till 
the  founding  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  his 
home,  so  soon  as  he  became  a  quiet  citizen.  Roger  Wil- 
liams, indeed,  who  had  great  influence  there,  hated  them 
scarcely  less  than  the  government  of  Massachusetts, 
but  he  did  not  persecute  them.  He  contented  himself 
with  letting  fly  his  arrows,  or  rather  his  heavy  artillery, 
for  his  attacks  were  sharp  enough,  in  a  polemic  treatise 
against  their  leader,  George  Fox,  who  finally  came  to 
America.  On  the  other  hand,  the  views  of  the  quakers 
met  with  approval  from  some  men  of  weight  in  Rhode 
Island.  Coddington  and  some  others  went  over  to 
them,  and  they  soon  saw  themselves  in  quiet  possession 
of  several  prayer-houses,  in  which  they  could  patiently 
tarry  for  hours  till  the  spirit  came  to  them.  In  Con- 
necticut and  Newhaven,  flogging  and  imprisonment 
awaited  them,  from  the  very  commencement,  for  their 
revilings.  None  of  these  colonies  went  farther  than 
branding,  'by  which  they  kept  their  boundaries  pretty 
free  from  intruders. 

The  quakers  occasioned  great  disturbance  in  Ply- 
mouth. The  authorities  at  first  attempted  to  combat 
them  with  spiritual  weapons,  but  in  the  public  debates 
arranged  for  this  purpose,  the  orthodox  unluckily  found 
themselves  conquered,  and  one  or  another  of  the  van- 
quished went  over  convinced  to  the  victors.  And  of 
these  was  Isaac  Robinson,  oldest  son  of  John  Robin- 
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son,  a  circamstance  which  was  severely  felt  by  still  living 
founders  of  the  old  church.  One  John  Morton  gave 
the  authorities  much  trouble  ;  he  wrote  long  letters  full 
of  irritating  clerical  pomp  to  the  governor,  Thomas 
Prince,  who  had  spoken  severely  to  them,  and  had 
commissioned,  among  others,  John  Alden,  with  their 
management.  "  Thomas,"  he  wrote,  "  thou  liest  with  an 
evil  tongue.  John  Alden  is  thy  pack-horse  whereon  to 
load  thy  own  bestial  burden,"  &e.  Atlast  the  quakers 
were  also  treated  here  with  decided  severity :  but 
neither  mildness  nor  severity  sufficed  to  scare  them,  and 
even  accustomed  themselves  to  look  upon  them  as  a 
scourge  seat  by  God  to  punish  them  for  their  sins. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

RE-ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  MONARCHT. — RELATIONS 
WITH  ENGLAND. — CHARTERS  OF  CONNECTICUT  AND 
RHODE-  ISLAND.      FROM    1661)   TO    1664. 

Manifold  was  the  impression  .which  the  death  of  the 
Protector  made  on  the  colonists.  While  Virginia 
eagerly  seized  on  this  opportunity  of  shaking  off  the 
republican  yoke,  and  boldly  declaring  for  the  king,  even 
before  the  mother  country  had  acknowledged  him,  Mary- 
land followed  more  slowly,  and  the  smaller  colonies  of 
New  England  gladly  availed  themselves,  as  long  as 
possible,  of  their  obscurity,  in  which  their  opinion  was 
not  demanded ;  but  they  announced  their  loyalty  so 
soon  as  they  found  it  inevitable«  Massachusetts  wisely 
remained  quiet,  and  left  unanswered  Richard  Cromwell's 
summons  announcing  him  as  protector,  and  took 
care  to  acknowledge  none  of  the  changing 
authorities  who  immediately  preceded  the  restoration  of 
the  house  of  Stuart. 

The  leaders  of  the  commonweal,  with  Endicott  and 
Bellingham,  two  decided  roundheads,  at  their  head, 
wished  to  wait  cautiously  and  see  in  whose  favour  the 
{scale  would  turn.  All  the  news  which  reached  them  were 
in  favour  of  monarchy,  but  man  recoils  from  believing 
what  he  dreads.  Even  when,  in  July  of  the  '"«»-^i^^wv 
toration  year.  Captain,  Pierce,  who  was  friendly 
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to  them,  airived  in  Boston  with  the  certain  news»  which 
had  reached  him  on  the  road,  that  Charles  was  pro- 
claimed king,  and  had  been  in  London  since  the  29th  of 
May,  they  still  hoped  for  a  change  in  matters.  Only 
the  great  confusion  which  then  reigned  in  England,  the 
secret  anxiety  of  the  one  side,  and  the  joy  of  the  other, 
can  explain  why  no  formal  annoancement  was  ever 
made  by  the  mother  country  to  the  colony  of  the  cliange 
of  government,  a  circumstance  which  may  excuse  it 
for  its  complete  inactivity  in  acknowledging  the  king. 

Dread  of  the  storm  which  was  closing  over  them 
took  away  all  doubt;  for  John  Leverett,  who  had  fought 
on  Cromwell's  side,  and  was  now  their  agent  in  London, 
announced  to  them  in  the  autumn  that  many  complaints 
bad  been  sent  in  against  them  from  various  quarters, 
and  that  all  their  old  enemies  threatened  to  advance. 
This  summoned  them  to  the  defence.  On  the  19th  of 
December,  an  extraordinary  general  assembly  was  held, 
and  an  address  drawn  up  to  the  king  in  a  very  loyal 
tone ;  a  petition  also  for  retaining  their  rights  and  6*66- 
dom  was  sent  to  parliament.  Humble  letters  also  with 
requests  for  their  intercession  were  sent  to  g^reat  men 
favourable  to  them,  especially  to  their  old  patrons  Lords, 
Say  and  Manchester.  Sir  Thomas  Temple,  governor- 
general  of  New  Scotland,  arrogant  but,  at  the  same  time 
their  friend,  was  then  bound  for  England»  and  became 
the  bearer  of  these  letters,  not  without  leaving  behind 
him  a  hope  that  he  would  intercede. 

But  the  instructions  to  Leverett  were  drawn  up  in 
a  bolder  spirit ;  he  was  to  risk  every  thing  to  procure  an 
unconditional  confirmation  of  their  patent,  and  to  free 
their  decisions  from  appeals  to  the  king,  which«  fit>m  the 
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great  distance,  were  inadmissible,  and  would  expose  them 
to  endless  troable ;  and  if  he  found  the  king  and  par- 
liament favourably  disposed,  he  was  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  for  them  a  confirmation  of  the  freedom  from 
taxes  conceded  to  them  in  1642. 

The  composition  of  a  letter  to  the  king  had  been  the 
subject  of  much  embarrassment  and  manifold  discussion ; 
a  number  of  projects  having  been  handed  in,  none  of  which 
gave  satisfaction.  All  the  clergy  also,  as  custom  had 
it  then,  were  called  in  to  council,  though  this  time  their 
judgment  went  for  nothing,  as  the  government  decided 
on  a  pattern  which,  in  regard  to  style,  might  pass  muster 
as  a  fair  sample  of  the  vagaries  of  taste  of  the  day, 
though  we  possess  writings  of  that  time,  the  chaste, 
sustained  language  of  which  might  make  them  pass  for 
models,  but  the  crouching  humility  with  which  the 
petition  was  drawn  up  was  then  common.  Many 
documents,  mostly  just  defences  of  town  or  civic  rights 
against  despotic  princes,  are  conceived  in  a  tone  which 
would  now  be  called  houndlike.  The  insipidity  of  ex- 
pression in  the  petition  of  Massachusetts  showed  that 
there  was  no  heart  in  it. 

**  May  it  please  your  Miyesty,"  it  says  there,  "  in  the 
days  when  ye  are  luckily  again  king  of  your  British 
Israel,  to  throw  a  favourable  eye  upon  your  poor  Me- 
phiboseth,  who,  on  account  of  his  lameness  in  regard  to 
distance,  has  not  sooner  appeared  m  your  presence ;  we 
mean  New  England,  which,  with  your  other  true  subjects, 
kneels  before  your  majesty  as  its  restored  king.  We 
do  not  forget  our  unfitness  in  regard  to  this  approach ; 
we  confess  such  an  impotence  as  makes  us  unfit  to  speak 
to  excuse  an  w^tenee  with  the  king  our  lord.     But 
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when  we  reflect  that  each  a  king,  who  has  also  seen 
offlicüoD  that  he  will  kaov  the  hearu  of  exiles,  who  has 
even  been  an  exile,  the  look  of  jour  majesty  inspiritt 
dispirited  outcasts  (outcasts  for  the  truth,  we  hope)  to 
lay  this  address  before  our  prince,  iu  the  hope  of  finding 
favour  in  his  sight,"  Sec. 

It  proceeds  in  this  tone,  but  still  at  intervals  shows 
firm  and  decided  the  one  legal  claim  for  the  confir- 
mation of  their  freedoms  and  privileges,  attesting  that 
the  spirit  of  the  colonists  of  MassachnsetU  was  still 
unbroken.  A  painful  anxiety  reigned  around,  reports 
of  a  forbiddal  to  carry  on  trade  with  the  southern 
colonies  and  the  islands,  others  of  a  determination  to 
send  over  a  general  governor,  kept  up  mistrnst  and  fear. 
A  short  answer  from  the  king  drawn  up  in  the 
most  gracious  style,  in  which  he  promised  in 
definite  terms  for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of 
his  colonies,  of  which  he  regarded  New  England  as  the 
prindpal,  nut  to  remain  behind  his  predecessors,  excited  a 
proportionately  great  joy,  because  men  felt  that  tbey 
were  not  entitled  to  expect  one  so  favourable.  It  was 
Clarendon's  sound  policy,  and  the  observance  of  the 
rising  importance  of  the  colonies  which  prescribed  this 
favour.  A  day  was  fixed  for  public  thanksgiving  to 
.  God,  who  had  disposed  the  king's  heart  favourably  to- 
wards them.  8Qch  was  the  custom  on  every  fortunate 
event  in  New  England,  while  f^in  every  threateoing 
or  present  evil  called  for  a  day  of  penitential  fasting, 
either  to  ward  off  the  affliction  through  chastisement 
and  repentant  supplication  or  to  dispose  men's  hearts  to 
acqaiesce  in  the  will  of  the  Lord.  Perhaps  none  of 
their  hatnts  have  more  called  forth  the contemptof  their 
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opponents  in  England,  and  the  arrogant  judgment  of 
later  authors  on  their  "  puritanical  fanaticism,"  than 
this  venerable  custom. 

Mr.  Bancroft,  in  his  spirited  History  of  the  United 
States,  seeks  to  defend  this  custom  in  these  words :  ''  To 
appoint  a  festival  was  to  call  together  all  individuals  of 
the  colony,  and  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  whole 
people,  under  the  sanction  of  the  invisible  presence  of 
God,  to  one  object ;  no  method  of  spreading  intelligence 
could  equal  this,  which  re&ched  every  man's  ear."  And 
in  another  place,  "  No  better  method  could  possibly  have 
been  thought  of  to  waken  up  the  attention  of  every  one 
to  the  consideration  of  a  subject."  But  here  we  hear 
the  statesman  more  than  the  historian,  who  does  not 
transfer  the  motives  of  his  own  age  to  the  past  time — to 
a  past  age,  but  looks  at  the  motives  current  then.  The 
fathers  of  Massachusetts  might  well  eagerly  employ  the 
useful  results  of  this  fear  of  God,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  appointed  days  of  penitence  and  thanks- 
giving had  their  origin  in  this  fear;  nay,  they  were 
actually  an  ingredient  in  their  piety,  which  sought  to 
win  the  grace  of  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  the 
jealous  Jehovah,  by  all  outward  signs  of  acknowledg- 
ment and  submission,  and  were  convinced  that  as  a 
people  united  to  a  covenant,  they  had  performed  all  the 
duties  of  reverence  to  God  incumbent  on  individuals. 

The  government, rememberingold  times,  and  conscious 
their  own  feelings  towards  the  house  of  Stuart,  did  not 
unconditionally  trust  the  open  assurances  of  grace.  Ac- 
customed for  twenty  years  to  regard  themselves  as  an 
independent  state,  they  now  found  that  they  would  have  « 
a  very  different  position    to    hold  towards  the  mother 
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had  filled  high  military  posts  in  the  war,  had  had 
weight  in  the  Commons,  and  gained  the  confidence  of 
the  Protector.  Both  were  highly  religious,  in  spite  of 
their  blood-guiItine88,or  rather  they  had,  by  their  religious 
crazine88,drawn  this  blood-guiltiness  upon  them ;  for  they 
belonged  to  those  who  had  been  associated  with  the 
murderers  of  the  king-*  not  from  passion,  ambition,  and 
blind  hatred  of  tyranny,  but  only  by  fanatical  conviction 
that  they  were  called  upon,  as  the  elect  tools  of  God,  to 
assist  in  wrestling  for  the  struggling  church  in  her  pu- 
rified form.  They  came  fugitives  to  New  England,  in 
the  fear  they  might  be  among  those  who  were  to  fall 
victims  to  the  manes  of  the  slaughtered  monarch.  The 
recommendatory  letters  of  the  clergy,  of  whose  churches 
they  were  members,  and  the  unbon  of  their  political  and 
religious  sentiments  with  those  of  the  colonists,  ensured 
them  the  best  reception.  Governor  Endicott  received 
them  with  open  arms,  and  wished  that  "  still  more  such 
worthy  men  would  come  over."  Many  people  of  con- 
sideration visited  them,  and  even  one  Captain  Crowe, 
a  decided  loyalist ;  which  seems  to  prove  that  nothing 
was  feared  for  them.  They  in  no  way  concealed  them- 
selves ;  appeared,  preached  and  prayed  publicly,  and  ex- 
cited general  interest:  feeling  themselves  so  secure 
among  the  like-minded  colonists,  that  they  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  declare  they  would  act  similarly,  if  again  placed 
in  the  same  position. 

When  at  last  the  government  was  obliged  to  convince 
themselves  that  these  two  men  could  not  hope  for  par- 
don, and  that  their  own  safety  was  endangered  by  the 
safety  which  they  granted  them,  the  others  moved  off  at 
a  hint,  and  betook  themselves  to  Newhaven.    Some 
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days  after,  came,  with  the  news  that  ten  of  the  jadges 
bad  been  executed,  a  precise  command  from  the  king  to 
seize  on  the  mnrderers  without  delay ;  for  one  Captain 
Breedan,  in  Boston,  who  had  gone  to  England,  had 
spoken  of  their  stay  there :  thus,  nothing  was  left 
for  the  goremment  of  Maseachusetta  bnt  to  draw  out  a 
warrant  of  arrest,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  all  responsibility, 
to  commit  its  execution  to  two  young  merchants,  known 
to  be  zealona  royalists,  and  sM  them  in  possession  of  all 
necessary  means. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  persecuted  bad  found  the  most 
honourable  reception  in  Davenport's  house,  and  among 
the  other  authorities  of  Newhaven.  Whalley's  sister 
was  now  there,  married  to  Hooke,  the  preacher,  and 
Jones,  son  of  one  of  the  r^icides  who  had  just  been 
executed  in  Ijondon,  was  married  here  to  the  daughter 
of  governor  Caton,  The  house  of  the  latter  served,  al- 
ternately with  that  of  Davenport,  as  an  asylum  to  the 
fugitives.  Their  pursuers  were  soon  upon  their  track, 
and  the  governor  and  officials  purposely  avoided  all 
conniving  at  their  concealment,  in  order  to  he  able,  with 
a  good  grace,  to  assert  ignorance  of  their  present  so- 
journ; moreover,  they  declared  they  were  dubious  about 
undertaking  a  search,  on  a  command  directed  to  the 
government  of  Massachusetts,  and  not  to  them;  but 
they  did  not  forbid  the  commissioners  to  do  it  at  their 
own  risk.  Leete,  the  governor,  showed  such  lukewarm- 
nees,  and  so  little  zeal  in  serving  the  commissioners, 
that  they  bluntly  asked  if  he  would  "  obey  the  king  T"  to 
which  he  answered, — "  We  honour  the  king,  bnt  we 
have  tender  consciences !"  and  then  again,  '*  whether  he 
would  acknowledge  the  king?"  to  which  he  replied, — 
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**  Before  all,  we  should  like  to  know  if  his  majesty 
acknowledges  us  V 

During  the  sojourn  of  the  commissioners  in  the  colony, 
or  nearly  a  month,  a  cave  in  the  rocks  was  the  abode 
of  the  unlucky  men.  The  vbitor  to  this  pleasant  town 
still  sees,  in  the  so-called  Western  Crags,  the  **  Judges' 
Hold  ;"  a  rocky  couch,  which,  for  nearly  four  weeks, 
served  them  as  a  bed.  Besides  Davenport  and  Jones, 
many  others  were  in  the  secret,  but  there  was  no  be- 
trayer among  them.  When  the  fugitives  heard  of 
the  danger  into  which  Davenport's  magnanimity  had 
brought  him,  they  suddenly  made  their  appearance  in 
another  place,  in  order  to  remove  the  suspicion  that  they 
,  were  still  in  his  house;  they  also  begged  of  the  governor 
to  give  them  up,  in  order  that  the  colony  might  not  be 
endangered ;  but  no  use  was  made  of  this  offer,  and  the 
danger  luckily  passed  by.  They  remained  two  years 
more  in  the  closest  seclusion,  and  at  last  found  a  kind  of 
home  in  Hadly,  where  a  preacher  received  them  under 
false  names.  Here  they  spent  sixteen  or  seventeen  long 
years,  as  it  were  entombed  alive  in  their  close  retire- 
ment. Whalley  died  somewhat  sooner ;  the  others  sank 
into  almost  childish  dotage.  According  to  a  saying  in 
Hadly,  two  unknown  men  lay  buried  in  the  preacher's 
cellar.  Truly,  had  their  royal  persecutor  known  their 
miserable  life,  he  would  have  had  the  fullest  vengeance 
in  the  slow  mental  death  of  a  seventeen  years'  long, 
total  inactivity  of  energetic  men,  who  had  once  played 
so  important  a  part  on  the  theatre  of  the  world ! 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  who  had  assisted  in 
their  escape,  for  that  reason  approved  of  their  deeds ; 
but  the  sympathy  produced  by  their  strong  religion  was 

VOL.   II.  H 
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general.  Gofie,  who  was  Wholley's  Bon-in-Uw,  and 
kept  op  a  correspondence  with  his  wife,  of  which  some 
part  has,  with  his  diary,  been  preserred,  appears  a  most 
tender  hoeband  and  father.  Supported  by  Bible  qaota- 
tions  and  prophecies,  and  brooding  over  the  Apocalypse, 
tfaey  hoped  for  better  times:  the  execution  of  the  judges 
was  to  be  the  slaying  of  the  witnesBes ;  but  when  1660 
passed  away,  without  the  world's  being  overtomed,  the 
greatest  dread  seized  them,  till  they  were  comforted  by 
the  supposition  of  some  error  in  the  Christian  chrono- 
logy. Snch  was  their  sole  spiritual  nonrishment ;  for 
their  powers,  forced  into  complete  inactivity,  were  lost 
in  the  passing  events  of  the  day,  of  which  the  most  an- 
important  are  set  down  in  GoSe's  diary.  The  tempest- 
tost,  adventurous  life  of  these  nnhappy,  misled  men  haa 
made  them  an  object  of  romantic  interest  to  posterity. 
From  the  dark  night  of  their  existence  some  flashes  of 
light  break  forth.  Once,  when  in  the  horrible  Indian 
war,  which  we  shall  soon  hare  to  chronicle,  the 
savages  fell  on  the  village  of  Hadly,  whilst  the 
inhabitants  were  at  church — and  when  a  general  panic 
had  seized  on  men,  and  struck  them  nerveless — a  tall 
man,  strangely  armed,  suddenly  appeared  among  them, 
arrayed  the  troop  of  frightened  ones,  and  at  their  head 
expelled  the  enemy.  As  their  deliverer  had  appeared, 
so  did  he  vanish,  and  the  astonished  country-people 
thanked  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  who  had  sent  one  of  hia 
cherubims  to  their  assistance. 

The  wrath  of  the  king  was  dreaded  on  account  of  the 
favourable  reception  of  these  men,  and  all  his  assorances 
of  grace  could  not  have  soothed  the  irritated  spirit  which 
was  called  forth  by  a  resolution  of  parliament,  confirming 
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and  extending  the  Navigation  Act  in  all  the  colonies. 
This  act  bad  been  drawn  up,  under  Cromwell's  in- 
fluence, for  the  promotion  of  English  navigation.  The 
English  merchants  had  gradually  accustomed  them- 
selves to  transport  their  wares  in  Dutch  ships,  the 
freight  of  which  was  more  moderate  than  the  English, 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  wares  were  gladly  imported 
from  the  colonies  in  Dutch  bottoms,  while  the  English 
ships  rotted  in  the  harbours,  and  English  seamen  had  to 
seek  their  bread  in  the  Dutch  service.  The  ordinance 
now  ran,—"  That  no  wares,  either  from  Asia,  Africa,  or 
America,  the  colonies  included,  should  be  imported  into 
England  in  any  ship  but  such  as  had  been  built  in 
England,  or  belonged  to  Englishmen  or  English  colo- 
nists, commanded  by  Englishmen,  and  manned  by  at 
least  three-fourths  English  hands;  excepting  always 
such  wares  as  were  brought  direct  from  the  places  of 
their  growth  or  manuiacture,  and,  moreover,  that  no 
fish  should  be  carried  to  England  or  Ireland,  or  ex- 
ported from  thence,'*  not  even  from  one  of  their  own 
harbours,  which  had  not  been  taken  by  their  own 
fishermen. 

^  But  though  one  object  of  this  ordinance  was  to  keep 
up  the  dependence  of  the  colonies  on  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  to  allow  the  advantage  of  their  growing  com- 
merce to  accrue  to  this  latter.  New  England  had  as  yet 
suffered  but  little  by  it ;  for,  whilst  the  rigour  of  the  act 
was  chiefly  directed  against  Virginia,  the  indulgence  of 
the  Protector  made  him  close  his  eyes  to  their  evasions, 
and  the  merchants  of  Boston  continued  to  freight  Dutch 
vessels,  and  trade  with  all  regions ;  which,  with  the  free 
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trade  fur  their  wares  in  England,*  gave  them  a  de<üded 
advantage  orer  the  merchants  of  the  mother  conntiy, 
and  actively  aronsed  their  jealoae;. 

But  the  additions  which  parliament  now  made  to  the 
act  struck  the  trade  of  New  England  to  the  heart,  and 
nccessanly  lamed  its  powers.  No  wares  were  to  be  ex- 
ported from  the  colonies,  except  into  English  harbours, 
under  pain  of  con6scatiou.  All  ships  Bailing  for  England 
were  to  give  security  that  they  would  not  carry  wares 
from  thence  to  any  other  place.  Sugar,  tobacco,  cotton, 
colours,  ginger,  fustic,  were  particularly  mentioned ; 
rice  from  Carolina,  treacle  from  the  West  Indies,  and 
copper  ore  from  the  northern  r^ons,  were  afterwards 
added.  The  products  not  named  were  made  duty  free, 
either  because  there  was  no  market  for  them,  or  becaoM 
they  brought  less  profit  in  the  transport;  "  as  it  were,'' 
said  Bancroft,  "  to  give  the  colonists  some  means  of 
earning  money  to  pay  for  the  wares  of  the  mother 
country."  On  the  other  hand,  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
was  made  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  colony ;  wbicfa, 
were  it  not  laughable  to  forbid  it  in  the  mother  country, 
where  the  soil  was  totally  unnuited  to  it,  gave  an  advan- 
tage to  Virginia,  and  not  to  New  England. 

But  parliament  was  not  satisfied  with  this.  The  mer. 
chants  of  England  beheld  with  sorrow  and  jealousy  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  colonies,  favoured  by  the  extraordi- 
nary privileges  of  the  charter,  and  the  manifold  evasions 
of  the  new  trading  laws  which  New  England  permitted 
herself,  in  the  full  conviction  that  the  laws  were  opposed 
to  her  immunities.    They  accordingly  used  all  their 
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inflaence,  and  the  goyernment  of  England  resolved  to 
monopolize  the  colonial  trade  to  their  benefit.  A  new 
act  ordained  that  no  wares  should  be  imported 
into  the  colonies  from  any  part  of  the  world 
which  had  not  been  freighted  and  shipped  in  an  English 
or  Welsh  haven,  except  wine  from  the  Azores  or  Ma- 
deira, and  victuals  from  Scotland  or  Ireland.  The 
dependence  of  the  colonies  was  to  be  complete,  only 
salt  for  the  fisheries  was  to  be  set  free.  England  was 
to  gain,  even  when  satisfying  their  most  urgent  neces- 
sities. Cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  other  people, 
the  products  of  these  were  only  to  find  their  way  to 
them  through  English  hands. 

It  would  have  roused  the  most  submissive  subjects  to 
see  themselves  treated  so  completely  like  step-children  ; 
how  much  more  so  the  Massachusetters,  who  saw  in 
these  trading  laws  the  most  complete  violation  of  the 
promise  of  their  charter  to  protect  and  foster  their 
trade,  a  promise  on  which  thousands  had  exchanged 
their  home  for  a  foreign  country.  *'  In  the  navigation 
act,"  says  Bancroft,  rightly,  *'  the  pledge  of  the  future 
independence  of  America  was  contained."  Nothing  was 
heard  but  ill- humour  or  determined  opposition  ;  it  was 
an  invasion  of  their  rights,  an  infringement  on  their 
patent,  which  in  clear  terms  promised  them  protection 
for  their  trade ;  government  and  citizens  were  unani- 
mous not  to  give  effect  to  the  ordinances  of  parliament. 

In  the  mean  time,  they  necessarily  saw  that  this 
new  state  of  things  would  for  some  time  remain  firm, 
and  that  no  speedy  change  could  be  hoped  for ;  but 
they  allowed  more  than  a  year  to  elapse  before  they 
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proclaimed  the  king,  and  even  then  it  was 
P  done  with  freezing  coldness  and  strange  tenna, 
^'  merely  remarking  that  they  held  the  prodama» 
tion  to  be  their  duty,  as  Charles  IL  was  decidedly  **kiiig 
of  Great  Britain  and  all  his  other  territories/*  The 
government  had  no  need  to  fear  that  this  would  be 
a  day  of  rejoicing  in  Boston ;  bat  they  strove  also  to 
avoid  any  incitement  to  debauchery,  by  issuing  an  ordi- 
nance **  that  no  man  should  expect  any  indulgence  lor 
infringement  of  the  laws,  nor  make  bold  to  drink  the 
king's  health  ;'*  with  the  addition,  that  his  majesty  him* 
self  had  forbidden  this ;  for  which  they  had  no  au* 
thority,  nor  does  Charles's  way  of  proceeding  give  the 
least  countenance  to  it. 
1644  .  ""^  ^°*^  assembly  had  taken  plaee  some 
June  ^™^  previously;  the  committee  had  given  in 
their  definition  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
colony,  and  the  assembly  had  approved  it.  The  resoln» 
tion  was  made  known  under  the  name  of  ^*  Dedaration 
of  our  Rights  by  Charter,"  and  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  first  relates  to  their  rights,  and  declares 
them,  as  a  political  body,  authorized  by  the  charter  to 
rule  themselves,  to  give  laws  and  execute  them  without 
appeal,  except  when  they  were  opposed  to  those  of 
England,  and  to  regard  as  an  encroachment  on  their 
rights  every  burden  injurious  and  contrary  to  their 
laws.  The  second  part  carries  back  their  duties  as  sub* 
jects  of  the  king,  to  the  obligation — ^firstly,  to  transfer 
the  land  in  their  possession  to  no  foreign  potoitate; 
secondly,  to  prevent  conspiracies,  &c.,  as  fiir  as  lay  in 
their  power ;  thirdly,  to  promote  peace,  and  the  welfitfe 
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of  the  king  and  nation,  by  a  bold  administration  and 
government  of  the  people  committed  to  their  care ;  by 
punishing  as  offences  of  the  first  and  second  class  tables, 
all  offences  committed  against  him,  his  crown  and  dig- 
nity ;  by  attempting  to  spread  the  gospel,  as  their  king 
was  protector  of  the  futh,  &c. 

At  length  the  conclusion  was  reached,  that  it  ap- 
peared from  the  foregoing  that  it  well  beseemed  the 
general  assembly  to  defend  their  rights  and  privileges 
against  the  crown ; .  that  they  were  nevertheless  bound, 
in  spite  of  the  protection  promised  by  their  laws^  to 
strangers,  to  deliver  up  evil-doers  who  fled  to  them, 
especially  Whalley  and  Goffe,  the  two  murderers  of  the 
king. 

Meanwhile  news  came  constantly  of  the  bad  state  of 
their  affairs  in  England.  All  their  old  enemies  had  sud- 
denly awoke,  and  new  ones  had  joined  them.  Qorges 
and  Mason,  grandsons  of  the  old  adventurers — the  for- 
mer of  whom  had  the  most  undeniable  claims  to  the  king's 
gratitude— complained  aloud  against  the  usurpers  of  their 
territory.  Godfrey,  the  governor,  driven  from  Maine, 
raised  his  voice  against  them,  as  did  Clarke,  in  the  name 
of  the  injured  neighbouring  colonies — the  most  severe 
were  the  so  bloodily  persecuted  quakers.  It  was  this  news 
which  at  last  decided  them  on  no  longer  deferring  the 
proclamation  of  Charles  II.  But  they  also  strove  not  to^ 
irritate  him,  as  they  showed  by  condemning  Elliot's  book, 
~as  we  have  mentioned,  and  setting  free  the  twenty- 
eight  quakers,  and  carrying  them  across  the  boundaries, 
whereby  they  expressly  remarked,  that  the  king's 
resolution  only  rested  on  a  false  report,  but   that  it 


was  now  yielded  to,  in  order  in  no  way  to  injure  his 
majesty.* 

In  England,  a  committee  was  named  of  the  highest 
officials  of  state,  to  examine  the  affairs  of  the  New 
England  colonies,  and  a  command  was  issued  to  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  to  answer  the  complaints 
hrought  in  against  them.  After  mature  reflection,  John 
Norton,  succesBor  to  Cotton,  and  Simon  Broa<lGtreet,  one 
of  the  assistants,  were  selected  as  agents  to  conduct 
their  affairs  in  England. 

Both  undertook  the  commission  with  the  greatest 
reluctance,  after  long  hesitation,  aod  not  before  the 
committee  of  the  government,  charged  with  expediting 
their  movements,  had  pledged  itself.  Id  the  name  of  the 
government,  "to  make  good  all  damages  which  they 
might  sustain  by  their  persons  being  seized  in  England." 

Norton  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  persecution  of  the 
quakers.  A  strange  fanaticism  seems  to  have  seised 
him  at  this  period  of  his  life,  of  which,  in  other  respects, 
he  had  not  more  than  was  common  to  his  age ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  had  once  done  his  best  in  favour  of  a  sup- 
posed witch.f  He  was  of  a  hypochondriacal  tempera- 
ment, and  it  was  this,  with  the  consciousness  that  he 
was  looked  on  very  nnbvourably  in  England,  on 
account  of  those  severe  laws — and,  most  of  all,  the  diffi- 
, cutty,  nay,  the  apparent  impossibility,  of  executing  his 
task — which  made  him  at  present  so  disinclined ;  for  the 
agents  had  to  soothe  the  court,  and  yet  in  no  point  to 

*  Hutchinson  »7*  the  quaken  «ere  let  I00M  before  the  urii«!,  but  in 
expectation  of  the  king*!  command. 
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deviate  from  the  charter,  according  to  their  interpreta- 
tion of  it — things  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  combine. 

Broadstreet  was,  with  Endicott,  the  oldest  government 
official  of  the  colony,  and  had  been  assistant  as  early  as 
1630.  Of  good  but  not  splendid  gifts,  he  was  a  warm 
friend  of  the  country  and  its  liberties ;  held  these  to  be 
associated  with  the  royal  supremacy,  did  not  approve  of 
many  of  the  high-soaring  regulations  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  had  even  refused  his  vote  to  their  severe 
measures  against  the  petitioners  in  1646.  Hence  he 
could  not  unconditionally  defend  their  conduct;  but 
his  being  elected  agent  shows  the  confidence  placed  in 
him.* 

Chalmers  has  justly  remarked,,  that  during  the  whole 
reign  of  Charles  II.  he  and  New  England  reciprocally 
hated,  despised,  and  feared  each  other  in.  like  de- 
gree ;  with  whatever  fine  words  this  feeling  might  be 
hidden,  both  parties  were  aware  of  what  they  had  to  ex- 
pect firom  one  another,  where  sound  policy  did  not  hold 
them  back.  The  New  England  colonies  were  seventeen 
years  older  than  Virginia,  and  more  populous ;  grown 
important  and  great,t  and  the  defiant  spirit  they  had 
also  shown  to  the  king's  father — when,  twenty-five  years 
before,  they  in  respectful  words  hinted  at  a  new  emigra- 

•  Hutch.  Coll.  844—73. 

f  The  population  of  the  colonies  at  this  period  is  given  bj  Chalmen  at 
80.000;  thftt  is,  Virginia  30,000.  Maryland  12,000,  so  that  38.000  re- 
mained for  New  England.  If  this  number  be  considered  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  20«000  who  had  twenty  years  previously  wandered  thither, 
it  must  be  observed  that  since  then  the  emigration  to  America  had  almost 
ceased,  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  after  the  ezpuldion  of  the  Stuarts,  the 
tide  set  towards  New  England,  of  which  the  population  increased  by  10,000 
souls  between  1650  and  166Ü. 
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tion,  or  even  a  revolt  of  the  people,  on  accouat  of 
attack  on  their  rights — waa  unahated,  and  had  er< 
grown  stronger  and  deeper  with  time.  It  seemed,  thei 
fore,  desirable  at  first  to  treat  them  with  forbearance,' 
and  rather  to  shroud  with  the  veil  of  oblivion  the  sins 
they  had  committed.  To  this  may  he  added,  that 
Charles,  well-meaning  himself,  and  now  at  the  summit 
of  prosperity,  preferred  giving  to  taking  away,  and 
gladly  nliowed  the  sun  of  his  mercy  to  ahine  forth. 
The  colonists  also  had  some  mighty  friends,  though 
they  had  a  host  of  deadly  foes.  At  the  head  of  these 
friends  stood  the  grey-headed  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  once 
their  ally,  always  their  patron,  and,  as  keeper  of  the 
great  seal,  possessed  of  much  influence. 

The  agents  of  Massachusetts  were  accordingly 
ccived  nith  surprising  affability ;  but  those  of  Cori' 
necticut  and  Rhode  Island,  who  had  arrived  sooner, 
were  loaded  with  favours.  John  Winthrop  had  been 
sent  by  the  6rat-named  colony,  which  could  not  have 
chosen  a  better  representative.  His  noble,  moderate 
opinions,  his  extraordinary  accomplishments  (he  bad 
tiavelled  through  half  Europe,  after  finishing  his  studies, 
before  he  came  to  America,  and  was  in  close  conncxioo 
with  the  best  English  scholars),  and  his  amiable  man- 
ners, gained  him  friends  at  court  and  the  marked  favour 
of  the  king.  It  happened  that  he  was  able  to  transfis 
to  the  monarch  a  ring  which  hia  grandfather  bad  foi 
merly  received  from  the  unfortunate  Cliarlea  1  ,  as  a 
mark  of  favour.  This  instantly  aroused  the  interest  of 
the  monarch,  claimed  on  all  sides,  and  weary  of  busi- 
ness. It  also  appears  from  a  letter  preserved  in  Wirt- 
throp's  family,  but  which  further  on  finds  no  elucidft', 
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tioQ,  that  the  younger  Winthrop  had,  shortly  before 
Charles's  restoration,  been  intimately  connected  with  his 
party,  and  had  contributed  to  his  restoration  to  his  an- 
cestral throne.  In  this  letter,  dated  from  Brussels, 
1660,  Charles  warmly  expresses  his  thanks  for  the  ser- 
vice rendered  to  his  country,  and  says,  ''The  world 
shall  know  how  I  feel  your  goodness,  and  what  a  great 
instrument  yon  have  been,  in  the  hands  of  Providence, 
in  promoting  the  weal  of  your  country.''  This  letter, 
written  by  the  king's  own  hand,  is  genuine ;  but  the 
cover  has  been  lost,  and  addressed  by  another  hand  as 
King  Charles's  letter  to  Governor  Winthrop.  There 
is  no  other  key  to  it;  and  as  Governor  Winthrop  was 
not  at  that  time  in  Europe,  it  may  be  that  this  address 
rests  on  an  error ;  but  it  is  certain  that  during  his  pre- 
sent stay  in  England  he  enjoyed  the  king's  favour  to  an 
extraordinary  extent. 

However  that  may  be,  the  charter  was  ready,  pre- 
pared fperhaps  in  Connecticut  by  Winthrop  and  the 
other  counsellors  and  representatives  of  the  people ;  in 
all  essentials  it  was  the  same  as  the  former,  ordaining  a 
constitution  essentially  democratic ;  a  yearly  elected 
governor,  vice-governor,  and  twelve  assistants,  were  to 
conduct  every  thing  in  half-yeariy  sittings,  and  Win- 
throp was  to  fill  the  first  seat  for  the  present  year.  The 
land  which  the  lords  had  bought  from  them  was  there 
promised  them  in  its  most  complete  extent ;  this  included 
the  territory  of  the  colony  of  Newhaven,  to  which  Con- 
necticut had  never  laid  claim.  The  privileges  conceded 
to  them  were  very  important ;  all  executive  power  was 
given  into  their  hands,  all  rights  of  born  Englishmen 
being  thereby  ensured  to  them ;  and,  to  crown  the  graci* 
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ous  gift,  a  promise  was  added,  that  in  case  of  eqaivoqoe 
in  the  patent,  the  interpretation  should  bIwbjs  be  in 
favour  of  the  colonists. 

One  might  well  ask  if  Charles  knew  what  he  was 
doing,  when  he,  at  a  time  when  the  abuse  of  such  privi- 
leges by  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts  had  repeatedly 
been  spoken  of  in  his  court,  gave  a  constitution  with 
still  more  important  rights  and  privileges  to  men  so 
closely  related  to  them  in  sentiment  ?     Those  English 
politicians  who  declare  the  lending  of  such  privileges  as 
are  injirious  to  the  other  subjects  unconstitutional  and 
illegal,  may  be  right,  although  it  would  be  diflElcnlt  to 
prove  that  the  injustice  consists  in  granting  democratic 
documents  of   constitution.     Charles,   with   his   usual 
levity,  doubtless  followed  at  the  moment  only  a  turn 
of  royal  grace  and  generosity  to  Winthrop  personally, 
and  it  is  even  doubtful  if  he  took  the  trouble  to 
read  the  document  which  he  signed.     At  all 
events,  he,  two  years  after,  gave  the  Duke  of  York  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  land  he  now  ensured  to  Con- 
necticut. 

There  the  document,  which  seemed  to  fix  for  ever 

their  previous  standing  and  much  greater  advantages, 
awakened  universal  joy.  But  so  much  greater  was  the 
consternation  at  Newhaven,  on  seeing  themselves  in* 
eluded  without  once  having  been  asked.  They  bitterly 
accused  their  Connecticut  neighbours  of  being  fidse  and 
treacherous.  They  had  thought  themselves  the  safer  be- 
cause Davenport,  the  real  soul  of  the  government  there, 
had  warned  Winthrop  before  his  departure  against  such 
injustice,  and  received  from  him  the  assurance,  that  even 
if  in  London  a  union  should  be  aimed  at,  the  accepting 
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of  it  should  be  left  entirely  to  them.  It  has  never  been 
completely  explained  whether,  in  spite  of  this  promise, 
the  union  took  place  at  the  instigation  of  Winthrop  and 
the  governor  of  Connecticut,  or  if  the  powerful  in  Eng- 
land, who  did  not  recognize  Newhaven  founded  on  no 
charter,  arbitrarily  included  it.  Enough,  the  men  of 
Connecticut  greedily  seized  the  advantage,  held  a  gene- 
ral assembly,  demanded  submission,  and  announced  the 
union  by  the  charter. 

But  they  of  Newhaven,  justified  in  every  sense  in  feel- 
ing themselves  injured,  repelled  the  summons  with  de- 
termination, and  with  one  voice  declared  against  the 
union.     Davenport,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  infirm  of 
frame,  but  unbroken  in  spirit,  with  the  same  proud  lust 
of  sway  which  had  led  him  to  the  wilderness,  far  firom 
the  influence  of  his  peers,  would  not  see  the  creation  of 
his  hands  sink.     He  breathed  his  spirit  into  the  general 
assembly.     He  was  their  organ  when  they,  with  retri- 
butive but  just  anger,  pointed  out  to  Connecticut  her 
treachery,  her  violation  of  the  charter  for  the  united  colo- 
nies, one  maxim  of  which  was  to  protect  one  another. 
There  were  several  points  in  the  charter  of  Connecticut 
which  they  hated — ^the  occasional  encroachment  of  the 
civic  authorities  in  church  affairs ;  while  in  Newhaven 
the  state  rather  served  the  church  !    The  circumstance 
that  in  Connecticut  the  burgership  was  not  united  to 
churchdom,  that  even  those  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
saints  could  fill  magisterial  dignities,  and  the  stamp  of 
human  wisdom  which  their  institutions  bore,  whilst  the 
community  he  had  founded  was  immediately  based  on 
the  type  of  the  New  Scriptures.     All  this  made  the 
thought  insupportable  of  seeing  Connecticut  and  New- 
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haven  united,  or  rether  of  seeing^  the  latter  eo^lphed 
by  the  other. 

i  Sut  the  greatest  enormity  was,  that  since  the  Hertford 
controveny  a  freer  spirit  had  gained  footing  in  the 
chorchesofConnecticnt  and  Massacbusetts,  which  Daven- 
port had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  counteract.  The  de- 
1667  cisions  of  the  general  conncil  and  synod  at  Bo&- 
1662  ton,  that  henceforth  the  doors  of  the  Most  Holy 
should  he  at  least  throno  open  to  all  wiio  had  not  br  gro^s 
sins  made  themselves  nnworthy  wf  the  name  of  Christian, 
were  rejected  by  him ;  and  his  influence  and  coiisideru- 
tion  in  Newbaven  were  so  great,  that  no  other  of  the 
preachers  of  the  colony,  a  younger  race,  ventured  to  op- 
pose him,  though  be  could  not  prevent  innovation  trom 
cre^ing  in  among  the  people.  Long  before  the  arrival 
of  the  charter  tlie  burgership  had  been  urgently  de- 
manded by  some  who  were  not  members  of  the  church, 
Bud  Davenport's  powerful  influence  was  not  able  to  pre- 
vent tumultous  scenes  among  the  people,  and  commo- 
tions even  among  the  freemen. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  union  with  Connecticut, 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  brought  equal  advantages  to  all, 
and  had  long  been  wished  for  by  many,  would  certainly 
have  met  with  much  less  opposition,  if  the  secresy  of 
the  step  itself  had  not  justly  exasperated  Newhaven  ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  government  of  Connec- 
ticut sought  to  gain  its  own  ends  roused  more  and  more 

1643  bitterness.     The  colony  of  Newhaven  hadin  a 

1644  body  declared,  through  their  general  assembly, 
their  opposition  to  these  regulations ;  and  as  they  bad  not 
been  mentioned  in  the  charter,  but  only  the  terrilnry  in 
which  they  resided,  doubt»  were  uttered  as  to  whether 
they  were  really  meant  by  it.     Bat  there,  as  eUewhere, 
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there  were  malcontents  who,  eagerly  employing  the 
newSy  subverted  the  government  of  Connecticut,  prof- 
fered the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  sought,  as  it  were,  to 
bind  a  state  within  the  state,  which  was  favoured  and 
promoted  by  the  government,  instead  of  being  rejected 
as  contrary  to  all  civic  order.  Nay,  in  one  case  they 
went  80  fiir  as  to  send  magisterial  officials  by  night 
over  the  boundaries  to  Guildford,  where  the  governor 
dwelt,  and  coerced  the  oath  of  allegiance.  We 
are  compelled  to  believe  that  these  steps  were 
taken  without  Qovemor  Winthrop's  sanction,  who  still 
tarried  in  England.  At  least  it  would  seem  that  New 
England  had  never  lost  their  confidence  in  him,  which 
in  a  neighbourly  intercourse  of  many  years  (he  had  set- 
tled in  New  London)  he  had  gained  among  some  of  their 
first  men.  Hoping  for  a  lucky  issue,  he  withheld  them 
from  carrying  out  their  resolution  of  appealing  to  the 
king,  and  afler  his  return  his  influence  contributed  very 
much  to  lull  the  storm. 

And,  in  fact,  they  could  only  have  promised  them- 
selves very  slender  success  from  an  appeal.  For  twenty- 
two  years  they  had  exercised  all  the  power  of  an  inde- 
pendent state,  without  having  been  properly  authorized 
to  do  so  by  the  ideas  of  law  then  paramount  in  England, 
and,  indeed«  in  all  Europe ;  for  the  citizen  of  any  civi- 
lized state  drags  vrith  him  into  the  wilderness  the  long 
chain  of  submission,  and  can  only  free  himself  from  it 
by  taking  on  another.  It  was  in  the  consciousness  of 
tliis  that  Newhaven,  afler  having  been  left  to  herself  for 
five  or  six  years,  sent  an  assistant,  called  Gregson,  to 
England  to  procure  a  patent ;  for  the  times  were  favour- 
ablci  and  all  the  colonies  of  New  England  had  received 
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a  proof  of  it  in  the  remiBsion  of  the  dattes  by  parlia« 
ment.  8be  saw  ber  right  to  the  land  on  which  her  colo- 
nists had  settled  irrevocabl;  acknowledged  hy  the  ndgh- 
bouring  colonies,  and  a  short  time  before  confirmed  by 
the  leagoe  of  the  united  colonies,  which  the  more  de- 
serres  remark,  as  their  territory  really  belonged  to  the 
enormous  stretch  of  land  which  Connecticut  had,  in 
1644,  bought  from  the  English  noblemen;  but  a  royal 
confirmation  seemed  to  give  them  better  rights  agunst 
the  Dutch,  who  claimed  all  the  land  between  tlie  Hud- 
son and  Connecticut.  Nay,  it  seems  aa  if  the  only  case 
in  which  they  coald  ever,  here  in  the  wilderness,  lay 
claim  to  the  name  of  English  subjects,  had  now  arrived. 
When  they  beard  a  report  that  the  Dutch  proposed  to 
set  up  the  arms  of  the  general  states  on  the  sea  coast, 
they  quickly  bad  the  king's  arms  cut  out  in  wood  and 
planted  in  the  very  spot. 

The  ship  which  was  to  bear  the  agent  to  England 
perished  in  a  storm.  They  soon  received  a  proof  that 
parliament  acknowledged  them,  even  without  a  patent, 
in  a  letter  from  the  colonial  committee,  wherein  they 
were  treated  as  a  self-ezistent  settlement,  and  the  un- 
ruly souls  among  them  exhorted  to  obedience  and  sub- 
mission to  the  appointed  authorities.  Crom- 
well invited  them,  like  the  Massachusetters,  to 
Jamaica,  and  during  his  life  they  were  certain  of  his 
favour.  AH  this  had  made  them  neglect  further  steps  to 
secure  a  confirmation  from  England. 

But  they  must  have  been  convinced  that  they  had  no 
particular  favour  to  expect  from  the  king's  government. 
They  had  long  protected  and  concealed  the  regicides  ex- 
empted from  the  amnesty,  and  pursued  by  the  vengeance 
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of  Charles ;  and  though  it  could  not  be  proved,  yet  the 
suspicion  that  the  authorities  had  known  of  it  clave  to 
them.  They  had  been  the  most  negligent  of  all  the 
colonies  in  proclaiming  the  present  king ;  and  the  won- 
derfully wooden  form  in  which  it  at  last  took  place,* 
seemed  to  indicate  the  ill  will  with  which  they  submitted 
to  necessity.  They  bad,  nevertheless,  determined  on 
sending  the  agent  to  England,  when  the  charter  arrived 
and  gave  another  turn  to  matters. 

Reason  soon  reconciled  the  colonists  to  the  idea,  and 
a  new  danger  threatening  them  in  case  of  delay,  made 
them  come  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  This  was  the 
arrival  of  the  commissioners^  who  were  to  take  pos- 
session of  Manhattoes  for  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
thought  of  being  incorporated,  in  case  of  appeal,  with 
the  new  forming  province  of  New^Tork,  instead  of  with 
the  colony  of  Connecticut,  at  once  decided  them  upon 
submitting  to  what  was  unavoidable,  and  the  union  took 
place,  opposed  only  by  one  township,  which  soon  after 
emigrated«  The  two  commonweals,  formed  of  like 
elements,  animated  by  one  interest  and  equally  blessed 
with  wise  laws,  simple  manners,  active  piety,  and  a  just 
and  careful  administration,  soon  grew  inseparably  into 
one  another. 

But  Davenport's  ambition  could  not  support  the 
change.  *'  The  interest  of  Christ/'  he  wrote  to  Leverett, 
*'  has  been  woefully  lost.**     Three  years  after,  he,  now 

*  "  Although  we  hare  receWed  from  the  king,  or  state  council,  no  form 
of  proclamation  to  proclaim  the  king,  the  court,  encouraged  by  what  has 
been  done  in  other  colonies,  has  held  it  fitting  herewith  to  dedare  and 
proclaim, — that  we  acknowledge  his  royal  highness  Charles^II.,  King  of 
England,  for  our  sovereign  lord  and  king ;  and  ouiseWes,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colony  of  Newhaven,  for  his  loyal  and  trusty  labjects." 


itxa  '■^*°^'  Bcventy,  withdrew  to  Boston,  where  in  ■ 
distracted  commuDity  new  Btnigglee  awuted 
him.  He  hoped  here  to  be  able  with  more  energy  to 
counteract  the  resoWea  of  the  synod  of  1662,  the  results 
of  which  was  the  so-called  Half-Covenant,  admitting  all 
persons  of  not  acandaloua  conduct  to  baptism,  but  not 
communion.  But  the  spirit  of  the  age  «as  not  to  be 
checked,  and  in  two  short  yean  set  a  goal  to  the  career 
of  this  ambitious  and  imperious,  but  wonderfully  power- 
ful and  spiritual  old  man. 

The  constitution  of  Connecticut  so  completely  aatia- 
fied  the  wishes  and  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  that 
tiiougb  for  aerenty  years  past  all  alterations  have  been 
left  to  their  own  judgment,  it  has  remained  essentially 
the  same  to  our  day.  Freedom  of  conscience  to  m 
certain  point,  that  is,  toleration  of  the  non-congregation- 
aliat«,  u  baptists,  quakers,  presbyterians,  nay,  even 
efnscopalianB,  if  they  would  completely  satisfy  the 
wants  of  the  lime.  A  fertile  soil,  a  free  traffic,  un- 
checked  actirity  of  trade,  carefully  supported  firee 
schools,  of  which  the  basis  was  the  Bible,  a  government 
of  which  the  officials  were  self  elected,  end  the  yeariy 
eost  of  which  after  fifty  years  did  not  exceed  £800,  and 
could  be  easily  covered  by  small  taxes ;  an  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  which  with  the  simplest  forms  was 
intelligible  to  every  one,  and  from  its  cheapness  accessible 
to  the  poorest ;  all  these  united  to  make  Connecticut 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  nooks  of  the  earth,  and  to 
cherish  a  proud  contentment  among  her  citizens.  There 
were  few  rich,  and  no  poor ;  a  small  trade,  mostly  re- 
stricted to  the  other  colonies  of  New  England  and  New 
York,  gave  a  people  of  cultivators  little  prospect  of 
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amassiog  wealth.  At  the  time  of  the  unibD  of  the 
colonies  niDeteen  thriving  townships,  inhabited  by 
llyOOO  souls,  lay  scattered  in  the  two  colonies.  In 
fifteen  years  they  had  twenty-six  townships,  most  of 
them  with  church,  every  church  possessing  a  learned 
pastor,  while  the  population  was  about  15,000.*  Every 
township  conducted  its  own  afiairs  under  the  most  simple 
forms,  without  dreading  an  attack  from  the  government ; 
and  the  citizen  whom  the  voice  of  the  people  called  to 
be  the  leader  of  the  whole,  was  educated  in  the  ad- 
ministration by  passing  from  smaller  to  greater  matters. 

At  about  the  same  time  in  which  Connecticut      ^^^ 

lßfi3 
was  so  favoured,  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island, 

whose  agent  was  the  active  and  unselfish  Clarke,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  similar  privileges ;  there  also  the  govern- 
ment was  given  into  the  hands  of  the  freemen,  who  every 
year  had  to  choose  the  governor,  assistants  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  people.  The  little  district  was  of  small 
extent,  containing  only  four  regular  townships,  with 
about  two  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants,  constantly 
exposed  to  the  irruptions  of  the  Indians  who  dwelt 
scattered  among  the  whites.  The  factor  of  Rhode 
Island  urgently  wished  to  incorporate  the  whole  Narra- 
gansett  land  into  their  colony];  but  this  was  opposed  by 
Connecticut,  to  whom  the  charter  just  drawn  out  as- 
signed the  Narragansett  River  (one  and  the  same  with 
the  Bay  of  Narragansett)  as  her  south-east  boundary ; 
this  included  at  least  a  third  of  Rhode  Island.  Their 
agent  protested,  and  a  dispute  arose  between  him  and 

*  These  numben  are  calculated  from  their  tolerably  correct  militia 
reports,  which  included  all  males  between  sixteen  and  sixty,  the  number 
gif  en  being  multiplied  by  six. 


Winthrop,  which  was  at  last  happily  settled  by  b< 
Euhmitting to  the  decision  of  impartial  umpires;  Üu 
decided  that  the  Pawcatuck,  the  mouth  of  which 
opposite  to  Long  Island,  should  be  the  boundary  of 
both  colonies,  and  should  in  future  be  understood  under 
the  Datne  of  the  Narragansett  River,  which  was  in- 
scribed in  their  charter.  A  line  to  the  north,  as  far  as 
the  boundary  of  Massachusetts  from  the  eastern  cune 
of  this  watcF)  brought  about  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  English  square  miles  into  their  territory.  But 
the  small  settlements  among  the  Indiana  nhich  bad 
been  planted  since  1641,  partly  as  trading  pit 
allowed  to  choose  under  which  colony  they  w  ished 
stand,  and  decided  for  Connecticut. 

For  the  other  colonies  continued  tu  look  on  Rhode 
Island  with  mistrust  and  contempt,  partly  because  the 
thoroughly  democratic  governmeut  there  appeared  too 
weak  to  give  real  shelter,  partly  and  principally  ou 
account  of  what  seems  an  inestimable  privilege,  the  per- 
fect freedom  of  conscience,  producing  a  mixture  of  aU 
sects.  Their  new  charter  told  them,  in  detinite  ten 
that  they  should  give  a  living  example  "that  a  state 
compatible  with  perfect  freedom  in  religious  aSairs, 
could  be  supported  in  the  best  manner."  It  was 
ceived  with  jubilee,  and  Clarke  was,  later  on,  greeted 
a  benefactor  to  the  colonists. 

The  conditions  of  frecmanship  were  left  to  the  good 
thinking  of  the  colonists  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
ideas  of  the  mother  country,  they  resolved  to  make  it 
dependent  on  a  certain  amount  of  fixed  local  property.* 
"Public  Lam  uf  Bhod«  Iilud. 
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The  small  aristocratic  addition  which  the  colony  of 
Rhode  Island  gained  by  this  was  afterwards  bitterly  felt, 
and  regarded  as  an  encroachment  on  the  right  of  a 
fundamental  principle  in  the  United  States,  namely, 
universal  equality.* 

In  the  first  assembly  for  legislating  and  other  arrange- 
ments, it  was  further  decided  that  no  impost  could  be 
raised  except  by  the  general  assembly  comprizing  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  that  no  man  of  suflEi- 
cient  fortune  (the  amount  to  be  previously  decided)  and 
"  civil  conversation  "  should  be  ineligible  to  freemanship. 

Chalmers,  who  wrote  shortly  before  the  revolution, 
adds,  that  only  the  catholics  were  exempted  therefrom, 
but  that  they  carefully  concealed  this  clause.  An  enemy 
to  the  New  England  colonies,  to  whatever  party  they 
may  belong,  he  remarks  with  scorn  that  Roger  Williams* 
tolerance  extended  to  alt  but  catholics.  He  had  the 
use  of  the  colonial  registers  in  England,  and  all  papers 
belonging  to  them ;  he  was  therefore  amply  informed  on 
every  point,  nay,  he  passes  for  an  authority,  and  it  was 
natural  that  later  historians  should  copy  him  ;  subse- 
quent investigations  have,  however,  proved  that  this  was 
surreptitious  tradition,  doubtless  made  out  of  regard  to 
the  mother  country,  and  on  the  faith  of  his  own  hate  to 
the  catholics.  In  the  archives  of  the  earlier  history  of 
Rhode  Island  there  is  not  a  trace  of  it  to  be  found ;  many 
other  laws  and  statements  are  most  decidedly  opposed 
to  it ;  and  this  clause  first  appears  in  the  printed  codes 
of  laws,  of  which  the  oldest  edition  is  more  than  eighty 

*  A  few  yean  previously  freemen  muBt  posaeM  a  piece  of  land  free  of 
debts,  worth  £134,  and  paying  £7  rent.  Such  a  possession  heired  free- 
manship to  the  eldest  son. 
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yean  later  than  the  charter,  aa  the  cohmy  had  no 
printing  preas  before  thia«  And  even  heie  the  words 
are  all  that  we  can  see;  for  more  than  aoentauy  there 
were  no  papista  in  the  colony ;  and  when  at  laat  some 
came,  and.the  application  of  it  might  have  been  poaaifaley 
the  circumstance  only  gave  occasion  to  the  total  abo- 
lition of  the  laws. 

The  colonists  of  Plymouth  alone  could  not  warm 
themselves  in  the  brief  sunshine  of  royal  favour.  They 
also  uigently  wished  to  procure  a  renewal  of  their 
patent,  but  they  were  too  poor  to  send  agents,  and  to 
support  the  expenses  of  drawing  out  a  new  charter.  That 
of  Connecticut  had  cost  £1300 ;  it  seemed  impoestUe 
to  raise  such  a  sum,  and  thus  the  auspicious  monient 
was  lost.  When  they  began  to  bestir  themselves,  the 
king  was  aware  that  he  had  done  too  much  for  the 
others ;  and  now  b^an  a  hidden  struggle,  which  lasted 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  ended  in  one  of  the  most 
unprincipled  acts  of  violence  that  the  history  of  despotism 
can  show. 

The  agents  of  Massachusetts  soon  returned  to  Ame- 
rica, bearers  of  a  royal  message,  couched  in  the  most 
gracious  terms.  Full  pardon  for  all  offences  during  the 
late  troubles  was  assured  them,  and  the  wish  of  the 
king  to  confirm  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  renew 
the  charter  in  case  they  wished  it ;  but  some  conditions 
were  appended  to  these  assurances  of  grace,  which,  how- 
ever reasonable  they  may  appear  to  us,  were  regarded 
by  the  fathers  of  Massachusetts  as  an  encroachment  on 
their  rights,  as  being  opposed  to  their  views,  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  opinion,  pregnant  with  danger  to  the 
common weaL    The  king's  demands  weate  as  follows : — 
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1.  Revision  of  their  laws,  and  the  recal  of  all  such 
as  were  opposed  to  the  king's  authority  and  supremacy. 

2.  Taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  subjects  of  the 
Kiog  of  England. 

3.  Administration  of  justice  in  the  king's  name. 

4.  Freedom  of  conscience  for  all  who  wished  to  use 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  thus  to  perform  their 
devotions  after  the  way  of  the  church  of  England. 

5.  Admission  of  alt  persons  of  good  conduct  to  the 
communion,  and  of  their  children  to  baptism.     Finally, 

6.  Admission  to  citizenship  of  all  persons  of  suffi- 
cient fortune,  or  orthodox  in  belief,  and  not  of  vicious 
life. 

The  first  impression  which  this  letter,  containing  the 
most  gracious  sentiments  and  wishes  for  their  welfare, 
made  on  the  governor  and  assistants,  was  on  the  whole 
advantageous.  It  was,  as  he  in  distinct  terms  ordained, 
made  public ;  a  thanksgiving  was  appointed  to  God,  the 
Lord,  who  had  happily  brought  back  their  messengers, 
and  procured  them  peace,  immunities  and  the  Gospel ; 
but,  on  closer  examination,  they  began  to  read  the 
matter  somewhat  difierently :  they  were  compelled  to 
think  that  the  promises,  in  the  first  part  of  the  letter, 
were  in  some  degree  abrogated  by  the  conditions  of  the 
latter  part,  and  not  only  the  government,  but  the  people 
also,  saw  the  matter  in  this  light.  They  began  to  look 
askance  at  the  agents ;  to  let  fall  hints  that  they  had 
been  wanting  in  zeal,  and  even  neglected  their  duty. 
Norton  was  made  to  hear  that  he  had  laid  the  founda^ 
tion-stone  to  the  annihilation  of  their  immunities ;  and 
a  Boston  merchant  wrote  to  Davenport,  '^  Norton  has 
lost  the  respect  of  all  here."  The  two  agents  met  with 
reproaches  or  injurious  silence  wherever  they  appeared. 
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lu  this  painful  manner  they  were  doomed  to  ezpe* 
rience  the  change  of  the  popular  favour ; — a  fate  which 
fell  on  nearly  all  the  agents  of  the  growing  republic.  In 
vain  Norton  declared,  before  the  assembly^  that  **  if  they 
did  not  fulfil  the  king's  request,  all  the  bloodshed  would 
lay  at  their  door."  The  general  voice  of  the  government 
officiak^  as  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  was 
against  it.  In  a  neighbouring  little  town  a  constable 
refused  to  publish  the  letter ;  a  ''  select  man/'  in  the 
same  place,  loudly  expressed  his  contempt  for  it,  and 
said  it  led  direct  to  popery :  both  were  informed  against 
on  account  of  their  behaviour,  but,  as  the  matter  coaid 
not  be  proved,  were  willingly  set  firee  unpunished. 

Broadstreet,  grown  old  in  state  business,  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  tide  of  popular  opinion,  supported  the 
slight  acknowledgment  he  received  better  than  Norton ; 
who,  naturally  of  a  melancholic  temperament,  more  at 
home  in  the  study  and  pulpit  than  in  political  intrigues, 
took  the  ingratitude  of  the  people  much  to  heart,  and 
thought  he  saw  reproof  in  the  earnest  countenance  of 
every  acquaintance,  and  his  best  friends  estranged.  In- 
ward vexation  consumed  him,  and  soon  snapped  the 
thread  of  life.  Some  months  after  his  return, 
Anril  ^^  ^^^  seized  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  while  stand- 
ing by  his  own  fireside.  The  quakers,  whom  he 
had  once  so  tormented,  triumphed. ''  John  Norton,'*  they 
said  afterwards,  in  their  petition  to  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment, **  the  high-priest  of  Boston^  was  hurled  down  by 
the  direct  power  of  the  Lord ;  and  when  he  sank  on  his 
own  hearth,  under  the  just  doom  of  God,  he  acknow- 
ledged the  hand  of  the  Lord  lay  heavy  on  him ;  and  so 
he  died."    But  the  congregational  churches  lamented 
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the  loss  of  one  of  their  ornaments,  and  the  learned  theo- 
logical  world  the  setting  of  one  of  its  brightest  lights. 

Meanwhile,  the  general  assembly  resolved,  in 
the  interim,  only  to  fulfil  one  of  the  king's  de- 
mands, by  ordaining  that  henceforth  all  judicial  acts, 
processes,  &c.,  should  be  conducted  in  the  king's  name, 
the  other  points  being  referred  to  a  committee. 

The  demand  that  all  Christians,  of  not  vicious  con- 
duct, should  be  admitted  to  baptism  and  communion, 
had  been  in  part  fulfilled  of  their  own  accord, 
before  the  royal  letter  came.  Five  years  previ- 
ously, a  general  council  had  decided  that  the  children  of 
all  Christians  of  honest  character  were  entitled  to  baptism, 
without  more  exact  examination  of  their  state  of  grace, 
and  that  only  the  sacrament  should  be  reserved  for  true 
believers;  but  many  churches  had  refused  obedience, 
and  the  tumults  had  called  forth  another  synod,  which 
confirmed  the  resolutions  of  the  council,  without,  how- 
ever, finding  general  assent.  Most  churches  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  been  reconciled  to  the  innovation,  but  the 
priestly  pride  of  the  grey-headed  Davenport  still  fought 
against  it,  as  did  also  some  young  clergymen  under  his 
wings,  among  whom  a  young  theologian,  of  the  name  of 
Increase  Mather,  scarcely  twenty  years  old,  distin- 
guished himself,  whilst  Richard  Mather,  his  father,  was 
one  of  the  spokesmen  of  the  other  party.  The  so-called 
**  half-way  covenant,"  which  was  valid  in  some  Ame- 
rican churches  to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  dates 
from  this  synod. 

They  also  sought,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  to  fulfil 
conditionally  the  other  demands,  or  to  elude  them.  The 
oath  of  allegiance  was  taken  from  all  the  grown-up  in« 
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habitants.  A  new  law  ordained  that,  henceforth,  besides 
members  of  the  church,  all  might  strive  for  citizeDahip 
who  were  above  twenty-four  years  old,  kept  their  owo 
house,  and  could  bring  from  any  preacher  a  certificate 
of  their  orthodox  faith  and  honest  way  of  life,  and  who, 
besides  poH-taz,  paid  a  tax  of  lOs.  to  one  particiilu- 
branch ;  which,  perhaps,  in  all  the  colony,  not  three  in 
a  hundred  could  do,  and  that  then  the  reception  should 
be  noted  upon. 

With  this  small  concession  they  thought  themselTes 
bound  to  watch,  more  closely  than  ever,  over  their 
authority.  Captain  Bredan,  who  had  appeared  against 
them  in  England  as  accuser,  on  account  of  their  shelter- 
ing the  regicides,  came  agün  into  the  colony, 
and,  on  the  strength  of  the  bad  state  of  their 
affairs  at  court,  assumed  an  authoritative  tone,  and 
conducted  himself  shamefully  to  the  officials  and  judges ; 
but  he  was  seized  without  further  ceremony,  and  fined 
enormously  for  contempt  of  the  authorities,  besides 
having  to  give  security  for  good  behaviour :  fur  they 
felt  keenly  that  they  must  stand  firm  on  their  feet  to 
keep  themselves  up  at  all.  The  renewal  of  the  Act  of 
Conformity  in  England,  which  in  one  day  made  bread- 
less  two  thousand  clergymen  not  two  years  after  the 
proclamation  of  Breda  had  been  drawn  out,  proved  to 
them,  that  even  if  they  now  submitted  to  the  king's  will 
neither  his  promises  nor  favour  were  to  be  trusted  to. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

COMMISSION     PROM     BNOLANO.  —  ATTACK      ON     THB 
DUTCH    POSSESSIONS. — SPIRIT    IN    MASSACHUSETTS. 

—FROM  1664  TO  1668. 

The  time  was  now  come  when  Massachusetts  had  to 
stand  for  her  rights  with  defiant  resolve,  and  to  cleave 
with  iron  grasp  to  every  favour  given  by  her  charter. 

The  dishonourable  policy  of  Charles  II.,  which  pre- 
pared the  decay  of  his  house,  would  not  even  spare  the 
colonies.  No  European  country  ever  had  a  better  right 
to  her  colonies  than  Holland  to  the  lands  of  the  Hud- 
son. The  right  of  first  discovery, — the  better  one  of 
possession, — and  the  only  real  one  of  purchase  and  first 
cultivation, — were  all  united  here.  But  firom  the  very 
first  these  claims  were  opposed  to  those  of  the  English, 
only  founded  on  King  James's  arbitrary  gifts,  his  voice 
was  infallible  among  the  royalists  who  were  favoured 
thereby.  But  with  remarkable  inconsistency,  the  puri- 
tans also  acknowledged  his  right  to  present  to  the  so- 
cieties of  Plymouth  and  Virginia,  the  broad  tracts  between 
34*  and  45%  merely  because  a  hundred  years  previously 
a  ship's  captain,  in  the  service  of  one  of  his  predecessors, 
had  touched  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  The  absurdity 
of  this  claim  is  so  striking,  that  only  the  egotism  of  an 
English  patriot  can  be  blinded  by  it.  Enough,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  events  we  are  relating,  the  Dutch  were 
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regarded  by  the  English  of  all  parties  aa  intruders, 
and  looked  on  askance.  Even  the  colonists  felt  but  little 
thanks  for  the  neighbourly  politeness  of  those  who,  in 
their  opinion,  had  only  become  neighbours  by  usurpa- 
tion. Those  of  Connecticut  fearlessly  advanced  nearer 
and  nearer  to  them,  to  make  good  their  claims  aa  Ed- 
glishmen,  and  took  possession  of  Long  Island:  even  a 
formal  treaty  could  scarcely  check  their  encroachments. 
Many,  vrithout  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  their  own 
claims,  sought  to  expel  them  from  Delaware;  and  though 
Virginia  and  Massachusetts  kept  on  good  terms  with 
them,  and  even  sought  to  keep  up  a  trading  intercourse, 
and  willingly  met  them  half-way,  it  was  only  because 
their  own  advantage  in  this  was  too  clear  to  be  mis- 
understood. 

Cromwell,  like  his  successor,  thought  of  conqueriog 
New  Netherlands ;  the  peace  hindered  him  from  carry- 
ing out  the  plan,  but  the  splendour  and  lame  of  Hol- 
land were  enough  to  rouse  the  unprincipled  ministers 

of  Charles  to  hostilities  in  a  time  of  peace. 

Charles  presented  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York,  not  only  part  of  Maine,  but  also  the  entire  Dutch 
territory,  and  during  a  peace  sent  off  four  ships  of  war 
to  lake  possession  of  it  by  force.  .Massachusetts,  too, 
must  lend  a  hand  to  this  unjust  act,  and  furnish  troops, 
but  Colonel  Richard  Nichols,  to  whom  it  was  confided, 
stood  at  the  head  of  a  commission,  sent  by  the  king  to 
examine  into  the  condition  of  the  New  England  colonies, 
and  decide  upon  many  complaints  which  had  been  sent 
in  'against  Massachusetts.  But  before  we  follow  this 
commission  further,  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of 
Dutch  colonization  may  aid  in  shosing  tlic  undertaking 
of  Ihe  English  in  its  right  liaht. 
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Heinrich  Hudson,  a  Dutchman,  in  the  ser- 

1609 
vice  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  was 

the  first  who  sailed  into  the  haven  of  Manhattoes, 
though  the  coast  had  really  been  frequently  visited  pre- 
viously, and  he  cannot  be  called  the  discoverer  of  the 
whole*  region,  but  only  of  the  harbour.  One  of  his 
boats  ascended  the  magnificent  stream,  to  which  he  gave 
his  own  name,  as  far  as  Albany.  Yet  he  did  not  take 
possession  of  the  land  in  the  name  of  the  states,  as  the 
sailors  of  England  and  France  were  wont  to  do  in 
the  name  of  their  kings ;  the  year  after  the  East  India 
Company  sent  some  ships  to  Manhattoes  to  open  a  trade 
with  the  inhabitants,  and  they  were  followed  by  some 
merchants.  A  few  huts  were  erected  on  the  island  of 
Manhattoes,  and  perhaps  some  more  higher  up  the  river; 
they  were  private  undertakings  for  the  convenience  of 
the  shippers  and  trading  people,  without  the  states  hav- 
ing, on  that  account,  declared  the  land  to  be  their  ter- 
ritory. But  in  the  mean  time.  Captain  Argali,  of  Vir- 
ginia, returning  from  a  piratical  attack  on  the  French 
settlements  in  the  North,  ascended  the  river,  declared 
this  land  to  be  a  part  of  Virginia,  and  easily  forced  a  few 
fur-jobbers,  and  fishmongers,  to  submit. 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  usurpation  which  decided 
the  owners  of  the  trading  ships  on  sending  a 
re-inforcement  next  year  to  Manhattoes,  and  the  year 
after  to  build  a  fort  high  up  on  the  river,  and 
to  think  of  taking  possession  of  the  territory. 
The  new  commander  refused  the  tribute  which  the  weak- 
ness of  his  predecessors  had  granted,  and  there  was  no 
more  talking  of  submission.    The  English  historians 
hence  asserted,  that  the  Dutch  acknowledged  the  right  of 
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the  English,  named  it  New  Virginia  it  acknowledgmeDt 
of  its  being  part  of  Vii^nia,  and  intrigued  with  King 
James  for  a  privilege  for  it,  who,  however,  granted  them 
only  the  island,  thance  called  Staaten  Island, to  serve  them 
on  their  West  India  voyages  for  taking  in  water.  But 
no  confirmation  of  this  is  found  in  the  Dutch  archives, 
and  the  history  of  the  next  forty  years  aeems  to  con- 
tradict it  decisively. 

A.  considerable  time  elapsed  before  the  Dutch  thought 
of  colonization.  The  shores  of  the  Hudson  long  re- 
mained mere  places  of  trade,  tite  advantages  of  which 
were  assured  to  a  society  of  merchants  by  a 
monopoly  of  four  years.  This  monopoly  after 
that  time  passed,  together  with  other  privileges,  to  the 
recently  oi^^ized  West  Indian  Company,  which  at  one 
and  the  same  time  undertook  to  colonize  the 
coasts  of  Africa  and  America.  Hie  land  on  the 
Hudson  DOW  seems,  for  the  first  time,  to  have  been  called 
New  Netherlands,  but  in  the  meanwhile  the  En^iah 
continued  to  regard  as  their  property  all  Virginia,  that 
is,  all  North  America  between  the  parts  alroidy  taken 
possession  by  the  French  and  Spaniards.  How  little 
they  doubted  of  this  ia  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  pil- 
grims who  lived  among  the  Dutch,  and  necessarily  knew 
of  their  trading  voyages  to  the  Hudson,  and  who,  at  the 
time  of  their  departure,  were  to  be  won  over  to  these 
plans  of  colonization  which  then  came  under  discussioD, 
hoped  to  be  able  to  settle  safely  on  the  Hudson,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Virginian  Society.  Without  know- 
ledge of  the  localities  they  probably  did  not  pensetve 
the  coUiüon  which  must  arise  from  these  coatending 
claims. 
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Two  or  three  years  passed  away  after  the  arrival  of 
the  latter,  before  a  small  settlement  arose  around  the 
fort  on  the  south  promontory  of  Manhattoes  1623 
Island.  This  was  called  New  Amsterdam^  the  1624 
foundation  of  New  York.  Peter  Minuits,  the  agent  of 
the  company,  now  took  on  the  name  of  governor;  but 
still  trade  ever  remained  the  sole  object,  the  promotion 
of  which  was  the  reason  given  for  the  great  favour 
the  government  showed  to  the  West  India  Company. 
Dutch  ships  ascended  the  Northern  River,  as  the  Hud- 
son is  yet  called  by  them,  to  meet  the  Indians  coming 
from  afar  to  Fort  Orange  (Albany),  and  to  exchange 
their  wares  for  fur ;  through  the  East  River  and  the 
Sound  of  Long  Island,  up  to  Connecticut,  until  the 
English  expelled  them  around  Cape  May,  to  which 
Captain  Cornelius  May  left  his  name,  round  into  the 
South  River,  on  the  banks  of  which  New  Belgium, 
Albion,  and  Sweden,  found  room.  Their  activity 
penetrated  to  all  regions  of  the  world.    The  ' 

colonists  of  Plymouth  greeted  them  as  neighbours.    A 
just  trade  seemed  to  bring  like  advantages  to  both. 

At  last  the  colonizing  plans  of  the  company 
were  ready,  but  they  uere  not  animated  by  the 
democratic  spirit  of  the  English  colonies ;  the  feudal 
relations  of  the  mother  country  were  carried  into  the 
wilderness.  Every  one,  certainly,  who  emigrated  at  his 
own  expense  had  as  much  land  as  he  could  plant,  and 
many  a  small  rustic  establishment  arose ;  but  the  scheme 
was  chiefly  intended  for  the  great  landowners.  He  who 
pledged  himself  to  bring  over,  within  four  years,  a 
colony  of  fifty  souls,  was  lord  of  the  lands  which  he 
there  colonized ;  patron  of  these  his  vassals,  and  frank- 
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lin  of  all  towD8  arising  there.  The  claims  of  the  Indians 
were  to  be  settled  by  purchase. 

Such  inviting  conditions  could  not  remaia  vithout 
result.  The  noble  shores  of  the  Hudson  n-eat- 
ward  as  far  as  the  Mohawk,  the  isles  of  the  Bay* 
the  lands  hy  the  Delaware,  had  their  lords.  The  com- 
pany had  only  reserved  for  themselves  the  Island  of 
Manhattoes.  An  abandoned  fort,  called  Fort  Nassau, 
not  far  from  the  Delaware,  was  repaired,  a  forti- 
fied trading  house  planted  on  the  Connecticut, 
and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  English,  a  small 
colony  raised  about  it.  No  man  could  deny  that  if  first 
poHBeeaion  gives  claim,  the  Dutch  were  the  real  owners 
of  Connecticut,  and  Long  Island. 
■  The  discords  which  had  begun  on  the  Connecticut 
between  the  English  and  Dutch,  werenot  long  the  sole 
ones.  In  vain  Governor  Kieft  sent  in  a  form  of  protest 
against  the  English  settlers  of  Quinnipialk,  as  also 
against  the  Swedes,  who  were  attempting  a  settlement 
on  the  Delaware.  In  vaia  he  gave  some  of  the  planters 
of  Long  Island  a  very  rough  reception.  The  colonists  of 
Nevrbaven  unconcernedly  continued  tilling ;  and  Lord 
Stirling's  men  tore  down  the  Dutch  arms,  and 
planted  a  fool's  head  in  their  stead. 
Kieft,  a  man  of  violent  passions,  coald  only  oppose 
impotent  anger  to  such  attacks  and  injuries,  the  general 
States  only  occupied  themselves  with  the  American 
colonies  in  so  fur  as  these  supported  the  West  Indian 
Company  with  capital,  the  real  trading  was  left  to  them- 
selves, that  of  the  settlements  on  the  Hudson  to  one  of 
the  company's  five  branches  which  had  its  seat  in 
Amsterdam.       But    this   demanded    immediate   gun. 
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the  whole  afiair  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  possible 
economy ;  a  war  could  only  bring  them  loss,  dispirit  the 
capitalists  and  make  the  whole  undertaking  fail.  To 
venture  a  battle  with  the  colony's  weak  forces,  was 
beyond  the  power  of  a  population  scattered  over  broad 
districts.  The  men  who  could  have  been  brought 
together  for  war,  had  enough  to  do  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Indians. 

The  first  intercourse  of  the  Dutch  with  the  natives, 
had  been  essentially  pacific,  but  the  tricks  of  un- 
principled dealers,  and  the  fatal  sale  of  spirits  had  soon 
occasioned  tumults  and  feuds  until  hostile  and  extir- 
pating fury  broke  out  on  every  side.  During  a  short 
peace  the  son  of  a  chief  had,  while  drunk,  committed 
murder  on  a  harmless,  greyheaded  old  Dutchman ;  a 
murder  which  ambassadors  from  all  the  races  on  the 
river  banks  vainly  endeavoured  to  hush  up  by 
presents  of  all  kinds.  Filled  with  a  wild  desire, 
of  vengeance,  Kieft  sent  out  troops  who  fell  on  their 
huts  in  the  stillness  of  the  night ;  a  horrible  massacre 
ensued  and  more  than  a  hundred  women  and  children 
among  them,  were  ofiered  up  to  the  manes  of  one. 

The  unhappy  beings  thought  they  were  the  victims 
nf  the  animosity  of  the  Mohawks,  of  whom  a  troop  had 
just  come  up  the  river,  whereupon  they  sought  pro- 
tection from  the  strangers,  hut  when  they  discovered 
that  it  was  the  treacherous  whites  who  had  shed  this 
deluge  of  blood,  they  were  seized  with  the  most  horrid 
fury,  and  a  fearful  and  desolating  war  began,  which 
spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  and  spread  horror  and 
desolation  over  the  peaceful  cottages  on  the  shores  of 
the   river   and   Long   Island.       The    unhappy   Anna 
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Hutcbioaon  and  her  family  fell  victiau  to  tbia  fury. 
The  colonists,  though  they  had  at  an  earlier  period  ia- 
aisted  on  the  punishment  of  the  murderer,  looked  with 
horror  on  their  governor,  who,  detested  for  his  mani- 
fold crueltieB,  had  now  brought  nameless  horrors  upon 
them.  He  had  to  canvass  for  peace;  Roger 
Williams  accidentally  there  mediated  with  the 
Indians  of  Long  Island,  and  somewhat  later  a  treaty 
was  made  with  the  races  of  the  continent.  But  men's 
passiuns  being  roused,  there  was  but  a  short  peace  ;  the 
spark  tioiouldcred  amid  the  ashes,  and  the  war  soon  raged 
anew,  uatil  at  last  an  enduring  peace  was  concluded  in 
a  solemn  assembly  of  a  great  number  of  chiefs  before 
the  furt  of  New  Amsterdam  by  the  mediation  of  the 
Mohawks  present.  The  results  of  this  merciless  war 
were  felt  long  after  and  even  a  century  later  a  field  called 
Strickland's  Plain  bore  on  its  surface  a  countless  chaia 
of  little  hills,  the  graves  of  the  slain.  The  battle  in 
which  they  fell  is  only  preserved  by  tradition  to  pos- 
terity, the  archives  do  not  mention  it ;  which,  however, 
from  the  vacancies  they  contain,  does  not  impair  ita 
historical  truth.  There  was  now  peace  with  the  Indiana, 
but  the  d-loDists  united  in  urging  the  deposition  of 
Kieft,  whose  unwise  severity  aroused  also  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  Company.  The  violent,  rude,  but 
apparently  honest  and  unselfish  man  was  shipwrecked 
and  perished  in  the  waves  on  his  return  home. 

His  successor  Peter  Stuyvesant,  in  one  of  the  moat 
difficult  positions  possible,  left  to  posterity  a  name 
covered  with  honour.  Continued  encroachments  of  the 
English  and  Swedes,  the  charge  of  the  Company  to 
maintain  their  rigbta   without  providing  him  with  the 
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necessary  means,  the  roused  passions  of  the  Indians  who 
were  now  to  be  soothed  by  a  milder  policy, but  especially 
the  growing  discontent  among  the  colonists  in  whom 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  their  English  neigh- 
bours awakened  a  jealous  desire  for  similar  benefits ;  all 
ran  against  him.    The  English  reports  of  the  day,  as 
well  as  of  those  later  American  historians  who  write  ex- 
clusively in  the  interest  of  their  countrymen,  are  highly 
unfavourable  to  him;  they  paint  him  as  sly  and  deceitful 
accuse  him  without  sufficient  reason  of  exasperating 
the  Indians  against  them,  nay,  of  warping  up  a  con- 
spiracy; and  even  his  unexampled  energy,  his  moderation 
and  his  calvinistic  piety,  are  scarcely  mentioned  with 
any  thing  like  due  respect.      The  secret  archives  also 
have  treasured  up  many  a  feature  of  martial  despotism^ 
many  a  rash  encroachment,  and  some  steps  savouring  of 
sect  prejudice.     But  the  character  of  his  administration 
observes  honour  and  praise.    By  dint  of  labour 
and  personal  activity  he  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  English  of  Connecticut,  as  the  Company  feared  to 
lose,  rather  than  to  gain,  by  violently  maintaining  their 
rights.  He  contrived  to  keep  on  the  best  terms  with  the 
Virginians,  and  at  the  head  of  six  hundred  men  conducted 
a  campaign  against  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware,     ^^^^ 
and  overthrew  them.      He  had  grown  old  as  a 
warrior,  was  an  invalid,  and  had  come  to  New  England 
with  one  leg  only,  having  replaced  the  other,  it  is  said, 
by  a  silver  one.     He  had  till  now  contrived  to  keep  the 
neighbouring  Indians  quiet ;  during  his  absence  they 
fell  on  the  Dutch,  but  his  return  restored  peace.     He 
also  concluded  a  peace  with  the  distant  Mohawks. 
As  we  have  previously  remarked,  he  had  the  most 
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trouble  with  the  colonists ,  in  whom  the  tendency  to  ex* 
tend  civic  freedom  grew  more  and  more  active.  The 
settlement  had  bloomed  visibly  since  the  company  had 
to  a  certain  extent  set  free  the  trade  which  it  had 
hitherto  reserved  for  itself;  the  same  principle  of  to- 
lerance which  had  in  Europe  made  the  Netherlands  the 
home  of  all  persecuted  for  religion,  assured  them  an 
asylum  in  the  trans-atlantic  Netherlands;  Jew  and 
Christian,  Protestant  and  Catholic  dwelt  peaceably  to* 
gether.  Stuyvesant's  personal  intolerance  for  a  short 
time  brought  down  persecution  on  the  quakers,  but  the 
directors  of  the  company  decisively  refused  it  to  him- 
"  Let  every  peaceable  burgher,"  they  said,  with  true 
wisdom,  '*  have  the  freedom  of  his  conscience ;  it  is 
this  maxim  that  has  made  our  city  a  city  of  refuge  for 
the  fugitives  of  all  lands.  Tread  in  their  steps  and  it 
will  be  salvation  to  you/' 

The  first  administration   introduced    was    entirely 
arbitrary,  and  gave  the  people  no  voice.      Even  the 
patrons,  though  almost  unrestricted  rulers  of  their  own 
territory,  were  withQUt  influence  on  the  public  afiaira, 
and  the  government  was  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
governor  and  his  council.     Necessity  first  made 
them  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  whose 
money  they  required,  and  who  refused  to  pay  arbitrary 
taxes.    Tillers  of  the  land  and  merchants  came  together, 
and  afker  manifold  embarrassments  gained  certain  rights 
and  privileges  as  corporate  bodies  in  Amsterdam,  but 
the  example  of  their  democratic  neighbours  was 
seductive.  Still  more  the  influence  of  those  En- 
glish village  emigrants  of  Connecticut,  which 
had  at  the  time  of  the  partition  of  Long  Island  passed 
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under  Datch  rule,  with  full  assurance  of  all  their  rights. 
Before  it  was  formally  confessed,  it  was  felt  that  a  yoice 
in  their  own  taxation  was  not  enough  ;  that  of  assisting 
in  their  own  legislation  appeared,  justly,  of  no 
less  importance.    A  diet  was  extorted ;  an  £n-  ' 

glishman  of  Long  Island,  George  Baxter,  was  speaker, 
and  Stuyyesant,  accustoitaed  to  soldiers'  discipline, 
blindly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  company,  and  con- 
temning the  multitude,  started  at  the  demands  of  these 
people,  partially  arrived  at  majority..  No  representa- 
tions availed ;  nothing  could  be  done  but  dissolve  the 
assembly. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  position  of  the  colonies  became 
difficult.     Maryland  laid  claim  to  the  possessions  of  the 
town   of  Amsterdam  on  the  Delaware  ;  Virginia  ap* 
peared  cold ;  Connecticut,  violating  all  treaties,  forced 
her  way  more  and  more  into  Long  Island,  and,  instead 
of  the  half,  it  now  had  two-thirds.    A  storm  gathered 
from  England.    Weakly  supported  by  the  Company, 
Stuyvesant  felt  himself  the  necessity  for  a  voluntary 
assembly  of  the  people ;  but  a  new  assembly  found  them 
cold.     In  the  New  England  colonies  every  one  was 
willing  to  risk  his  life  for  the  great ;  but  the  colonists  of 
New  Netherlands  asked,  '^  Shall  we  venture  our  life  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  Company  ?  They  must  protect  us  ; 
for  we  are  their  servants,  and  cannot  do  it  ourselves."  A 
loud  murmur  was  heard  that  the  Company  had  invited 
them  to  colonize  a  land,  of  the  possession  of  which  they 
were  not  sure,  and  which  did  not  even  belong  to  them : — 
such  a  preponderance  had  the  English  influence  attained. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  first 
voyage  of  the  year  brought  to  Massachusetts 
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the  news  that  there  were  already  several  abips  of  war  on 
their  way  from  England,  with  Bome  gentlemen  of  sta- 
tioD  among  them,  whom  they  took  to  be  the  commis- 
sioners they  had  so  long  dreaded ;  for  to  Winthrop  and 
Clark,  as  well  aa  to  their  own  agents,  the  king  bad  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  sending  commissioner^  toesa- 
miue  matters.  The  general  assembly  was  at  this  time 
assembled,  and  ao  order  was  at  once  sent  to  the  captain 
of  the  harbour  fort  not  to  Iogg  an  instant,  and  on  the 
ßrst  sight  of  the  ships  to  send  \Tord,  so  that,  on  landing 
the  troops.all  necessary  precautions  might  betaken  to  pre- 
vent disorders : — a  hostile  frigate  could  hardly  have  been 
awaited  with  different  feelings.  In  the  mean  time,  other 
preparations  were  made  for  the  fitting  reception  of  the 
distinguished  guests,  and  at  the  same  time  to  deposit 
the  mucb-prized  patent — the  basis  of  their  liberties — 
after  it  had  once  been  laid  before  the  assembly,  together 
with  a  duplicate  of  it,  in  the  bands  of  four  trusty  men, 
who  were  to  care  for  its  safety.  It  may  be  seen  from 
this  that  they  were  provided  for  the  worst,  hut  they  did 
not  trust  solely  to  themselves ;  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer  for  the  whole  country  to  beg,  in  this  threatening 
danger,  for  protection  and  assistance  from  the  Lord  of 
Hosts. 

This  anxiety  lasted  several  months.  The  ships  only 
arrived  in  July,  with  the  royal  commissioners,  Colonels 
Nichok  and  Cartwrigbt,  on  board.  The  fleet  had  been 
dispersed  near  the  harbour,  and  the  two  other  members 
of  the  commission,  Sir  Robert  Carr  and  Sir  Samuel 
Maverick,  an  old  acquaintance,  landed  at  about  the 
same  time  in  Piscataqua.  Nichols,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  commission,  and  without  whose  assent  none  of 
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their  resolutioDS  were  valid,  was  a  man  of  honour,  dis- 
creet and  reasonable ;  who,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of 
his  position,  gained  the  respect  even  of  those  against 
whom  he  stood.  Sir  Bobert  Carr  and  Cartwright,  on 
the  other  hand,  both,  it  appears,  royal  officers,  also  vied 
in  rude  assumption  and  unwise  conduct ;  proving  that 
they  were  in  every  way  unworthy  of  their  station.  We 
have  hitherto  only  known  Samuel  Maverick  as  a  good« 
hearted  and  hospitable  voluptuary,  who  at  first  even 
attempted  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  zealots  of  the 
new  colonies;  but  the  narrow-minded  bigotry  of  the 
rulers,  who  had  excluded  him  from  all  situations,  had 
made  him,  little  by  little,  their  bitterest  enemy.  He  be- 
longed to  the  petitioners  of  1646,  and,  since  the  restora- 
tion, had  been  in  England,  untiringly  striving  to  effect  a 
step,  the  execution  of  which  he  now  shared.  His  asso- 
ciation with  the  commission  was  prindpally  owing  to 
his  knowledge  of  the  locality,  and  die  probability  of  his 
being  useful  to  the  others.  His  appearance  as  royal 
commissioner,  with  a  commission  to  report  upon  them, 
was  particularly  felt  by  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts, before  whose  tribunal  he  had  repeatedly  stood. 

Not  only  the  government,  but  the  bulk  of  the  people 
also,  received  the  commissioners  with  ill-will,  even 
though,  in  course  of  time,  the  discontented  took  ad- 
vantage of  their  presence  to  bring  forward  their  griev- 
ances. A  report  went  before  them,  that  they  were  sent 
''  to  raise  an  income  of  £6000  in  the  colonies  for  the 
king,  and,  besides  this,  to  lay  a  yearly  tax  of  I2d*  on 
every  acre  of  ploughed  land ;''  and  men  looked  on  them 
with  mistru^.  A  speech  which  Major  Hawthorn  held 
before  the  troops,  and  another  which  the  governor  held 
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before  the  assembly,  embittered  men  more  and  more. 
The  ktter  (it  was  Creneral  Endicott  who  in  this  year, 
for  the  fifteenth  time,  filled  the  highest  post)  at  their 
reqaest  called  the  ooondl  together,  before  whom  the 
commissioners  laid  at  first,  besides  the  royal  letters  and 
their  testimonials,  only  that  part  of  their  oommissioii 
which  referred  to  Manhattoes,  for  which  they  demanded 
as  many  troops  as  the  king  could  bring  together  in  a 
month ;  promising,  at  the  same  time,  to  say  if  they 
thonght  they  coald  gain  their  end  without  troops.  The 
answer  was  referred  to  the  assembly,  which  was  to  be 
held  without  delay.  Before  it  took  place  the  oommis- 
noners  left  Manhattoes ;  but  not  without  previously  de- 
claring that  their  commission  was  by  no  means  limited 
to  this,  and  that  further  points  should  be  produced  at 
their  return,  but  that  they  (the  assembly)  would  do  well, 
in  the  mean  time,  once  more  to  weigh  well  the  contents 
of  the  royal  letter  of  June  1662,  and  to  give  a  more 
satisfactory  answer.  The  council  of  Massachusetts 
wished  to  have  the  embarrassments  and  requests  at 
once  laid  before  them  ;  but  the  commissioners  preferred 
showing  them  a  good  example,  by  first  subjugating  the 
other  colonies,  in  whom  they  expected  to  find  a  more 
tractable  disposition,  and  postponed  to  the  last  their  pro- 
ceedings with  the  obstinate  Bostoners. 

The  attack  on  New  Amsterdam  offers  one  of  the 
many  instances  of  breach  of  rights  of  the  people,  for 
which  superior  might  alone  can  find  grounds  of  justifi- 
cation. As  soon  as  the  English  ships  of  war,  with  three 
hundred  men  on  board,  appeared  in  the  harbour  of 
Manhattoes,  governor  Stuvesant  sent  a  committee  with 
a  request,  couched  in  the  most  courteous  terms,  to  know 
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%vhat  their  demands  were ;  whereupon  Colonel  Nicholls, 
without  further  ado,  demanded  submission  in  the  name 
of  England ;  assuring  the  inhabitants,  at  the  same  time, 
life,  property,  and  civic  rights. 

Stuyvesant  was  not  completely  unprepared.  The  hos« 
tile  plans  of  the  English  had  long  been  spoken  of.  He 
had  written  the  most  urgent  letters  to  his  rulers,  but  the 
Company  were  resolved  not  to  wage  war,  the  expense  of 
which  they  dreaded ;  and  the  General  States  had  pur- 
posely not  entered  into  any  kind  of  guarantee  of  their 
possessions.  Nothing  remained  for  the  brave  governor 
but  to  collect  his  own  forces ;  but  where  was  he  to  find 
them  ?  Neither  patron  nor  boor  was  willing  to  risk  life 
and  property  for  the  company ;  to  summon  the  English 
villages  to  assist  was,  said  Stuyvesant,  "  to  bring  the 
wooden  horse  into  Troy."  Thus  the  fortress  remained 
unstrengthened ;  the  country  around  unarmed.  The 
brave  warrior,  looking  with  ill-will  on  surrender,  the 
necessity  of  which  he  himself  felt,  withheld  from  the 
burgomasters  the  letter  of  the  English  commander,  of- 
fering such  honourable  conditions.  The  burgomasters, 
aldermen,  and  most  respectable  inhabitants  assembled 
at  tlie  council-house,  and  declared  for  peace. 

Besides  the  commissioners,  Winthrop  was  also  with 
the  fleet,  they  having  invited  him,  immediately  after 
their  arrival,  to  accompany  them  as  mediator,  as  he  was 
known  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  authorities  of 
New  Amsterdam,  highly  respected  by  the  Company, 
and  it  was  hoped  they  could  win  him  over  to  the 
English  interests,  as  they  relied  on  his  gratitude  for  the 
favour  he  had  lately  received  from  the  king.     A  letter 
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from  him  to  the  governor  and  town  anthorities  ded- 
HTely  counselled  them  against  all  opposiüon,  as  being 
entirely  nselesB ;  showing  also  the  easy  and  faroareble 
conditions  of  mrrender  withont  delay.  The  bnrgo- 
masters  insisted  on  seeing  the  letter,  when  Stuyresant, 
in  a  passion,  tore  it  in  pieces ;  and  the  following  sitting 
was  devoted  to  a  solemn  protest,  on  the  part  of  the 
town,  agünst  the  goTemor,  instead  of  to  measores 
against  the  enemy.  In  vain  did  Stuyvesant,  feeling  that 
a  capitulation  was  inevitable,  try  to  obtun  some  reserra- 
tiona :  Miohols  insisted  on  sarrender,  under  his  condi- 
tions. By  the  mediation  of  Winthrop,  a  treaty  was 
«onolttded,  which  assured  the  men  free  exit,  the  Com- 
pany their  property,  and,  besides  this,  to  the  inhabitants 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  town  privileges,  and,  for 
six  months,  free  intercourse  with  their  mother-country.* 
The  inhabitants  of  New  Amsterdam  saw,  withont  re* 
gard,  and  withont  apparent  loss,  their  duties  as  sulgects 
toansferred  from  the  West  Indian  Company  to  an 
English  prince.  Few  returned  to  Holland,  althongh  a 
year-ond-a-balf  were  allowed  for  their  free  departure ; 
even  Stuyvesont  remained  as  an  English  subject  in  his 
little  farm.  Nichob,  their  new  governor,  was  a  wise 
and  moderate  man,  who  only  gradually  allowed  the 
English  forms  to  supplant  the  Dutch,  and  convert  bur- 
gomastera,  schoppen,  and  village  büliSs  into  mayors, 
aldermen,  and  sherifis. 

The  other  Duteh  possessions  were  soon  subjugated, 
and  a  coll  from  the  English  commissioner  had  pre- 
Tbusly  impelled  the  English  villages  in  Long  Island  to 

*  Chalmen  r«mukl  that  Colonel  Nichola  had  no  right  to  offsr  a  condi- 
tioD  oppowd  t«  an  Ml  of  parliament  (tfa«  NiTigntion  Ad). 
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revolt  from  Holland;  bnt  they  soon  saw  themselves 
painfully  deceived  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises,  and 
dissensions  and  struggles  followed,  which  lasted  for 
years.  The  Dutch  also  saw  their  hopes  of  some  demo- 
cratic immunities  vanish;  they  were  governed  with 
complete  despotism,  were  obliged  to  take  out  new 
patents  for  their  lands  they  had  so  long  possessed,  in 
order  to  raise  an  income  for  the  commissioners,  and  en- 
joyed no  fevour  which  had  not  been  stipulated  for  in 
the  capitulation.* 

Connecticut  was  the  first  of  the  English  colonies  to 
which  the  commissioners  went.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  their  approach  had  at  last  effected  the 
union  of  Newhaven  and  Connecticut.  Winthrop's  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  them,  his  sagacity  and  mild- 
ness, and,  moreover,  the  fact  that  he  had  so  recently 
experienced  the  king's  favour,  smoothed  the  way  for  the 
commissioners,  who,  besides,  knowing  that  they  had. 
before  them  a  fight  with  Massachusetts,  wished  to  make 
friends  of  the  other  colonies.  They  met  with  great 
coldness,  but  no  opposition ;  although  here  an  appeal 
to  England  could  not  previously  have  been  talked  of, 
they  were  yet  wise  enough  to  lay  no  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  commissioners,  when  these*  opened  a  court 
in  the  colony.  This  was  advantageous  to  them,  for  the 
only  case  of  importance  was  a  claim  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton  to  a  part  of  their  land,  which  the  commis- 
sioners decided  in  their  favour.  Winthrop  had,  in  the 
name  of  the  colonists,  given  up  their  claim  to  Long 

*  Even  these  conditions  were  nut  faithfully  kept,  aa  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  year  the  property  of  the  Company  was  confiscated,  under  the 
pretence  of  the  war  breaking  cut. 
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Island,  as  they  were  too  weak  to  stand  against  such 
powerful  neighbours  as  the  Duke  of  Tork;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  slyness  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Con- 
necticut, who  knew  the  country  better  than  the  doke's 
commissioners,  succeeded  in  drawing  a  favourable 
boundary  on  the  main  land.  The  report  of  the  com- 
missioners to  the  king  was  highly  favourable  to  them. 

The  weakness  and  poverty  of  Plymouth  forbade  any 
resistance.  A  single  complaint  against  the  government 
was  laid  before  the  commissioners,  who  at  once  acknow- 
ledged the  unreasonableness  of  it.  Indigence,  and  the 
hardships  attendant  on  gaining  a  livelihood,  fettered  the 
civic  ambition  of  the  Plymouth  colonists«  The  burthen 
of  governing  was  so  shunned,  that  the  government  had 
sometimes  to  compel  serviceable  people  to  become  firee- 
men,  and  consequently  had  already  departed  irom  their 
demands  of  religious  communion.  The  commissioners 
were  wily  enough  to  draw  the  leaders  of  Plymouth  into 
great  temptation,  hoping,  by  effecting  their  complete 
submission,  to  hold  up  to  the  other  colonies  an  example 
worthy  of  following.  To  every  complaint  that  they 
were  too  poor  to  renew  their  charter  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, the  commissioners  offered  to  do  it  at  theirs,  pro- 
vided the  colony  consented  to  allow  the  king,  every 
three  or  five  years,  to  choose  a  governor  out  of  three 
men  whom  they  should  propose.  The  proposal  was 
laid  before  the  general  assembly ;  but  the  worthy  men 
saw  the  enemy  of  their  freedom  lurking  there,  and 
*^  with  many  thanks  to  the  commissioners,  and  as- 
^  urances  of  loyalty  to  the  king,"  preferred  to  remain  as 
they  were. 

The  commissioners  had  much  more  to  do  in  Rhode 
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Island.  It  is  true  they  were  here  unwelcome  neither  to 
the  governor  nor  to  the  people,  and  both — their  aim 
being  less  political  independence  as  a  state,  than  the 
greatest  possible  civic  and  religious  freedom  for  indivi- 
duals— submitted  without  contest  to  their  court  of  ap- 
peal, Gorton  and  his  comrades  seized  this  opportunity 
of  glutting  their  long-withheld  vengeance  on  Massachu- 
setts, and  poured  in  complaints  against  them  on  the 
impropriety  they  had  committed  more  than  twenty 
years  ago.  At  the  same  time  they  also  brought  under 
notice  the  act  of  submission  of  the  Narragansetts  to  the 
king,  in  1664,  which  Gorton  had  once  carried  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  as  the  Indians  also  came  with  many  com- 
plaints against  Massachusetts,  the  commissioners,  in- 
vading the  charter  of  Rhode  without  further  ceremony, 
arbitrarily  seized  it  in  the  king's  name,  and  named  it 
his  province.  But  Nichols,  who  had  remained  in  New 
York,  and  without  whose  assent  the  others  could  do 
nothing,  did  not  confirm  their  arrogant  proceedings.  In 
their  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  old  Eoger  Williams 
was  of  the  'greatest  value  to  them,  and  they  treated 
him  with  a  reverence  which  does  honour  to  them.  The 
pliancy  which  they  found  in  the  Rhode  Islanders — who, 
in  fact,  never  dreamed  of  withdrawing  their  duty  from 
Rhode  Island,  and  who  now  found  themselves  doubly 
bound  to  the  king  by  the  charter  they  had  just  received 
— disposed  the  commissioners  to  report  most  favourably 
upon  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  general  assembly  of  Mas-     iqqa 
sachusetts  had  come  to  the  resolution  '*  to     Aug.  3. 
keep  all  loyalty  and  devotion  to  his  majesty, 
and  to  keep  to  their  patent,  which  they  had  bought  so 
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dear,  and  had  so  long  enjoyed  in  the  presence  of  God 
and  man."  In  porsuance  of  this,  they  resolved  to  raise 
two  hundred  men  in  the  colony  for  the  king's  serrioe. 
The  king's  letter  was  once  more  debated  on ;  and  the 
law  relating  to  the  requisitions  for  burgership  had  been 
so  fiu*  extended,  that  a  certificate  of  moraUty  from  a 
clergyman,  and  a  certain  degree  of  taxability,  should 
in  future  render  capable  of  freemanship.  The  other 
points  were  postponed  till  the  return  of  the  commission, 
which  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year,  and  then  without  Colonel  Nichols,  who  remained 
in  New  York.  The  others  passed  through  Boston,  on 
their  way  to  Plymouth,  and  business  was  postponed 
till  the  next  day  of  election.  In  r^ard  to  this,  the 
commissioners  demanded  that  the  council  should  this 
time  call  up  aU  the  male  inhabitants;  for  they  had 
come  from  England  with  the  conviction  that  the  govern- 
ment industriously  kept  back  from  the  colonists  the 
gracious  sentiments  of  the  king  towards  them,  in  order 
to  make  them  rebellious  towards  him ;  and  as  in  this 
general  assembly  the  king's  well-meaning  views  as  to 
the  commission  were  to  be  debated  on,  they  considered 
they  could  scarcely  have  the  assembly  large  enough. 
When  it  was  quietly  remarked,  in  answer  to  this  absurd 
proposal,  that  the  business  of  the  season  did  not  admit 
of  it  that  women,  children,  and  old  men  would  thus  be 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  savages — Colonel  Cart- 
wright  observed,  in  a  passion,  that  the  proclamation  was 
so  reasonable  that  he  who  opposed  it  was  a  trutor ;  and 
a  summons  in  their  name  forthwith  invited  all  the  male 
inhabitants  of  Massachusetts,  about  6,000,  to  appear  at 
the  day  of  election. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  petition  from  the  general  as- 
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serobly  was  on  its  way  to  the  king,  in  which  they 
begged  for  an  alteration  in  this  regulation,  in  the 
humble  tone  which  the  time  prescribed  towards  the 
king,  but  in  the  proud  spirit  which  animated  their  acts, 
and  with  the  eloquence  which  the  feeling  of  injured 
rights  gave  them.  Letters  to  influential  great  men — 
to  Clarendon,  who  passed  for  a  friend  to  the  colonies, 
to  Robert  Boyle,  whom  religious  bonds  united  to  them, 
as  well  as  to  others — were  to  support  them  in  this  un- 
dertaking. They  regarded  the  royal  commission  as  a 
decided  invasion  of  their  rights,  as  a  violation  of  their 
charter.  The  commission,  consisting  of  four  strangers, 
of  whom  one  was  their  notorious  enemy,  was  empowered 
to  hear  all  complaints  sent  in  against  them,  to  settle  all 
contests,  arrange  all  misunderstandings — in  short,  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  them,  and  according  to  judgment  to 
pronounce  sentence.  How  could  they  reconcile  this 
with  the  original  letter  of  constitution,  the  basis  of 
which  was  to  name  their  rulers,  choose  their  judges, 
draw  up  their  own  laws  ?  Their  petition  to  the  king,  to 
spare  them  such  invasion  of  their  rights  and  immunities, 
which  he  had  repeatedly  confirmed,  was  urgent.  They 
recalled  to  his  mind  all  his  gracious  promises,  all  their 
sacrifices,  their  struggles  with  the  horrors  and  priva- 
tions of  the  wilderness ;  they  pointed  out  to  him  the 
poverty  of  the  country,  which  could  not  enrich,  nay, 
not  even  support  rulers  forced  on  them,  so  that  only 
loss  could  accrue  to  the  king  from  it;  they  showed, 
lastly,  the  evil  prospect,  how  it  was  to  be  dreaded  that 
the  people,  robbed  of  their  fireedom  and  injured  in  their 
rights,  would  rather  go  forth  and  seek  a  new  home  than 
bear  this ;  and  they  did  not  fail  to  remark  how  difficult 
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it  would  be  to  find  other  cultivators  for  a  laud  bat  little 
fertile,  and  harassed  by  savages.  *'  Sire,"  they  added, 
with  the  ardent  expression  of  innocent  men  heavily 
oppressed  and  persecuted,  "  the  omniscient  God  knows 
that  our  greatest  ambition  is  to  seek  a  poor  retired  life, 
in  a  corner  of  the  earth,  without  injuring  God  or  man. 
We  did  not  come  to  the  wildei^iess  to  seek  great  things ; 
and  when  any  one  comes  after  us  to  seek  such,  be  will 
find  himself  bitterly  deceived.  We  keep  within  our 
bounds,  and  do  not  meddle  with  outward  matters  (!) ; 
and  a  proper  dependence  and  submission  to  your  ma- 
jesty, according  to  our  charter,  our  hearts  are  far  from 
wishing  to  deny.  We  studiously  yield  all  due  submis- 
sion to  your  majesty,  not  out  of  dread  of  your  anger, 
but  for  conscience  sake ;  and  should  Divine  Providenee 
ever  offer  an  opportunity  in  which  we  can  in  an  honest 
manner  show,  according  to  our  abilities,  our  dutiful 
love  to  your  majesty,  we  hope  we  shall  cheerfully  em- 
brace it ;  but  it  is  a  great  misfortune  that  we  are  put  in 
such  a  bad  case,  that  we  can  give  no  other  evidence  of 
our  submission  and  loyalty,  than  by  destroying  oar  own 
being,  which  nature  teaches  us  to  support ;  by  giving 
up  our  immunities,  which  are  much  dearer  to  us  than 
life,  and  for  which,  if  we  had  ever  feared  to  be  deprived 
of  them,  we  would  not  have  wandered  from  the  home 
of  our  fathers  to  this  end  of  the  earth,  nor  have  ex- 
pended our  labour  and  wealth  on  it — to  say  nothing  of 
having  thus  been  involved  in  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
war  with  the  most  martial  races,  and  having  to  support 
the  loss  of  many  a  dear  friend ;  and  the  profoundest 
human  invention  cannot  discover  a  more  certain  way  to 
possession,  than  to  receive  a  royal  present  from  so  great 
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ft  prince,  under  his  great  seal,which  gives  the  greatest 
security  which  can  be  arrived  at  in  human  affairs/' 

The  rejection  by  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts  of  a 
royal  commission  to  examine  into  their  interior  matters^ 
has  been  very  differently  decided  upon  by  the  party 
writers  of  that  time,  and  later  historians.      Even  some 
of  their  most  determined  opponents  have  rightly  prized 
the  idea  of  justice  which  lay  at  the  bottom   of  their 
refusal.      Chalmers  remarks,  that  out   of  such  royal 
commissions    invasion  of  the  rights    of   Englishmen 
might  arise,  which  no  prerogative  of  the  crown  durst 
narrow,  and  that  only  an  act  of  parliament  could  justify 
them.     It  is,  however,  very  doubtful  whether  the  fathers 
of  Massachusetts  would  have  considered  the  parliament, 
any  more  than  the  king,  entitled  to  encroach  on  their 
charter;    but  they  not  only  defended  their  rights  as 
Englishmen,  but  the  privileges  of  their  charter,  which,  if 
they  had  forfeited  it  by  their  conduct  during  the  repub- 
lican epoch,  had  been  recently  confirmed  even  by  the 
king  in  most  express  terms.     It  prescribed  them  de- 
finite  boundaries,  allowed  them  to  choose  their  own 
rulers,  to  make  their  own  laws  on  the  sole  condition 
that  these  were  not  opposed  to  the  laws  of  England, 
justified  them  in  self  defence,  and  reserved  nothing  for 
the  king  but  a  fifth  part  of  any  noble  metals  that  might 
be  found.    There  required  to  be  no  particular  mention 
made  of  submission  in  a  charter  which  was  destined  for 
a  corporation  in  England,  such  submission  being,  in  fact, 
presupposed.      It  does  not  appear  as  if  the  king,  or 
rather  the  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  from  whom  the 
step  emanated,  had  it  in  view  to  injure  the  patent  in  any 
yojj.  lu  K 
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way;  claimed  in  England  by  manifold  mattera,  «p* 
parently  of  much  greater  weight,  tired  of  the  maay 
complaints  and  contradictory  reports,  the  king,  for  the 
moment,  xoished  sincerely  to  be  on  the  best  terms  with 
the  colonists  of  New  England,  whose  rebeDioiia  spirit 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  tame  by  smooth  words  and 
gentle  concession.  The  letter  ^ven  to  the  commissioner» 
was  accordingly  drawn  np  in  the  most  gracious  terms, 
and  expressed  the  conviction  that  his  plenipotentiaries 
would  make  all  misunderstandings,  errors  and  n^lects 
smooth  agün. 

Accordingly  the  impression  which  the  petition  finom 
Massachusetts  made  on  Charles  and  Clarendon  was  io 
the  highest  degree  unfavourable.      It  was  not  directed 
against  the  commissioners,  but  against  the  commission. 
The  colonists  represented  themselves  as  injured  in  their 
rights,  spoke  of  becoming  outcasts,  hinted  at  broken 
promises,  &c.,  while  the  king  had  repeated  to  them,  in 
the  most  gracious  terms,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
deprive  them  of  the  smallest  of  thär  rights  assured  to 
them  by  the  charter  ;  and  they  urged,  as  an  encroach- 
ment of  their  rights,  a  step  which  he  never  doubted  for 
one  moment  that  his  prerogative  entitled  him  to,  a  step 
by  which  he  wished  to  proclaim  his  supremacy  in  the 
most  paternal  manner !    An  immediate  answer  firom  Sir 
William  Morris,  secretary  of  state,  communicated  the 
g^eat  displeasure  of  the  king,  who  ascribed  the  fiictioas 
spirit  entirely  to  one  party,  and  openly  expressed  the  wish 
of  his  master,  that  John  Endicott  should  not  be  again 
elected  governor ;  but  the  obstinate,  unbending  old  man 
was  already  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and,  ere  the  arrival 
of  the  letter,  he  stood  before  a  higher  judge. 
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Clarendon  also,  in  his  answer,  reproved  them  sharply ; 
he  saw  in  their  objection  not  to  the  commissioners,  who 
had  not  as  yet  acted,  but  to  the  commission,  and  the 
right  to  send  it,  a  distinct  violation  of  the  royal  authority. 
The  step  was  also  condemned  in  England  even  by  their 
friends :  Robert  Boyle,  to  whom  they  had  applied  for 
his  intercession,  expressed  his  astonishment  at  their  per- 
verted  views  of  their  position  to  the  crown  of  England. 
Some  of  their  greatest  patrons  saw  the  matter  in  the 
same  light.  '^  All,"  according  to  Clarendon's  expression, 
"  being  astonished  at  their  urging  the  recall  without 
having  anything  to  charge  the  commissioners  with.'' 

We  may  see  from  this,  that  even  among  the  greatest 
statesmen  in  England,  the  political  feeling  in  the  seven- 
teenth  century  was  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  re- 
mark how  unconstitutional  such  a  commission  was. 
The  feeling  of  the  colonists  was  doubtless  only  correct, 
because  their  own  interests  were  touched ;  they  were  re- 
solved to  defend  their  charter  to  the  very  letter.  In 
fact,  had  the  commissioners  confined  themselves  to  ex* 
amining  whether  they  had  overstepped  this — as,  for 
instance,  remained  within  the  bounds  allotted  to  them, 
made  no  laws  contrary  to  those  of  England,  &c. — ^the 
Massachusetters  must  have  submitted,  as  in  duty  bound ; 
and  it  was  in  this  feeling  that,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
they  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  the  commissioners  on  this 
point,  lazily  and  unwillingly  it  is  true,  but  without 
ofiering  any  direct  opposition:  as,  for  instance,  their 
demand  for  a  map  to  fix  the  boundaries,  for  a  revision 
of  the  code  of  laws,  &c. ;  but  when  the  commissioners 
interfered  with  their  private  matters,  when  their  legal 
claims  were  to  be  tried  before  a  court  of  appeal  which 
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at  once  tlirefttened  to  annihilate  their  atandii^,  everj 
thing  Beemed  to  stand  on  the  cast,  and  they  confidentlj 
fell  back  on  their  charter,  which  assnred  them  their  own 
administration  of  justice  without  reserve.  **If  yon  had 
consented  to  it,"  wrote  the  aged  Davenport,  "  700  woold 
have  torn  down  with  your  own  hands  the  hoose  which 
wisdom  huilt  for  you  and  yours." 

The  determined  men  of  Massachusetts  accordingly 
well  knew  what  they  did  when  they  conditionally  gave 
np  some  points  to  the  commission,  and  defended  otbos 
evea  to  open  mutiny.  The  views  of  our  time,  generally 
considered,  have  materially  expanded,  and  been  en- 
hghtened  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  century.  A 
statesman  could  not  now  be  so  easily^  found  who,  even 
in  theory,  would  set  the  will  of  the  sovereign  above  the 
law.  Hence  an  eiplanation  of  the  principle  of  the 
fathers  of  Massachusetts  might  be  useful. 

Tbey  divided  civic  submission  into  the  neeettary  and 
the  vobtntary ;  necessary,  -  from  birth  and  residence ; 
voluntary,  by  treaty,  A  man  is  necessarily  subject  to 
the  government  and  laws  of  the  land  in  which  he  lives. 
Emigration  ahr<^ates  this  kind  of  subjection,  and  is 
only  to  be  legally  {««vented  when  it  is  injuring  and 
weakening  the  state;  but  it  is  even  then  allowable,  when 
the  first  right  of  man,  Usedom  of  conscience,  is  refused. 
Voluntary  snbmission  ensues  by  treaty ;  such  a  treaty 
was  their  charter.  The  land  on  which  they  dwelt,  soil 
and  lordship  were  their  own  :  first,  by  the  present  of  the 
king;  secondly,  by  double  purchase.  The  lordship 
was  assured  to  them  by  the  charter,  and  the  purchase 
money  paid  to  the  savages,  who  were  recognized  as  the 
original  masters.      The   soil  they  proeured  and  tilled 
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solely  by  their  own  means,  without  ever  having  received 
the  smallest  support  from  the  mother  country^  either  in 
transport  or  protection  of  the  population»  Nay,  we 
shall  soon  see  that  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  they 
were  left  entirely  to  their  own  exertions,  whilst  the  other 
colonies,  like  pet  children,  enjoyed  English  protection. 
The  two  chief  reasons  for  the  independence  of  a  colony» 
the  cost  of  purchasing  the  groand  for  the  foundation  by 
the  mother  country,  and  her  protection  in  danger,  were 
absent  here :  the  treaty  by  their  charter  was  thus  all 
that  remained  of  their  subjection. 

An  intellectual  historian  of  the  present  day,  who  has 
paid  particular  attention  to  this  affair,  seems  still  to  be 
directly  at  fault  when  he  asserts,  ^^  they  derided  the  right 
of  England  to  the  soil,  under  the  pretence  of  first  dis- 
covery, as  being  a  popish  principle,  descending  from 
Alexander  VI.,  and  supported  themselves,  as  of  more 
importance,  on  the  actual  possession  and  purchase  from 
the  natives." 

So  far  were  they  from  deriding  it,  that  they  never 
once  called  it  in  doubt ;  summoned  Boger  Williams 
before  the  court  because  he  had  objected  to  it,  and 
treated  the  Dutch,  who  could  fall  back  upon  real  pos- 
session and  purchase,  as  mere  intruders  and  usurpers. 
Their  purchase  of  land  from  the  Society  of  Plymouth, 
and  their  adoption  of  the  king's  charter,  sufficiently 
prove  that  they  acknowledged  his  right  to  give  or  sell 
it.  They  bought  the  land  from  the  Indians,  as  well  to 
secure  themselves  from  their  claims,  as  from  such  reasons 
of  justice  as  would  have  led  them  in  England  to  buy 
estates  from  the  owner  without  necessarily  overlooking 
the  king's  being  lord  of  the  manor.  In  fact,  we  find  in  the 
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early  history  of  New  England  not  a  feature  to  justtfy 
this  assertion. 

Accordingly,  when,  in  the  following  spring, 

the    commissioners    met   in    Boston    (Nichols 

beinglast,  and  hisnrrival  having  been  waited  for,  as  (he 

most  respected  and  important)  to  proceed  to  active  step«, 

they  found  the  men  of  Massachusetls  decided.    Three 

H  weeks  previously,  the  aged  Endicott,  seventy-six  years 

old,  had  passed  away  from  this  world ;  but  his  defanct 
spirit  still  breathed  in  the  assembly  which,  in  the  May 
following  his  death,  was  formed  by  a  new  election. 
Bellingbaiu,  of  similar  views,  but  more  selfish  and  cold, 
and  not  less  hateful  to  the  crown,  was  elected  governor, 
which  continued  for  seven  years,  when  he  died.  The 
now  unbroken  nomination  of  this  same  man  to  the 
highest  place  seems  to  indicate  that  the  jealousy  of  the 
people  and  the  clergy,  which  had  forced  Winthrop  from 
a  post  no  one  filled  better  than  he,  had  grown  much 
milder. 

The  history  of  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners 
with  the  assembly,  in  which,  instend  of  smoothing  the 
difficulties,  the  seed  of  new  strifes  and  mis  understand- 
ings was  sown  in  the  open  furrows,  is  highly  nnsatisfitc- 
tory.  The  commissioners,  conscious  of  the  hateful 
position  they  held  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  who  detested 
as  a  flatterer  every  one  who  showed  them  particular 
attention,  prepared  for  opposition  from  the  leaders,  how- 
ever much  reverence  these  might  show.  They  seem  to 
have  begun  in  an  irritated  and  mistrustful  disposition. 
In  spite  of  the  repeated  attempts  of  the  assembly  to 
_.  have  the  commission   at  once  laid  before  them,  they 

^H  brought  it  forward  in  portions,  and  in  sharp  words.    All 
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pergonal  interconrse  was  avoided ;  the  demands  of  the 
king  were  sent  in,  written  on  separate  letters  for  each 
point.  They  once  more  gave  the  assembly  the  indivi- 
dual demands  of  the  royal  letter  of  1662  (on  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  his  favour  hung)  to  consider  upon;  and 
the  preparing  of  a  new  map  was  demanded,  to  regulate 
the  northern  boundaries,  and  settle  the  claims  of  Colonel 
Mason  and  F.  Gorges.  They  wished  to  have  all  the  dis- 
putes with  the  Narragansetts  laid  before  them,  as  the 
satisfying  of  these,  who  had  repeatedly  demanded  a  copy 
of  the  code  of  laws,  and  complained  to  his  majesty,  was 
an  especial  part  of  their  task.  Finally,  they  wished  to 
know  what  the  colony  had  done  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Indians.  Their  reception  also  of  the  regicides,  and 
the  violation  of  the  navigation  act,  were  discussed.  In 
all  these  points  the  government  was  able  to  give  satis- 
factory promises  or  exculpatory  or  evasive  answers. 
But  the  most  difficult  point  was  yet  to  come ;  one  of  the 
instructions  of  the  commissioners  was,  that  they  should 
receive  no  complaints  against  the  authorities  except  on 
what  was  contrary  to  the  charter,  &c.  But  it  was  left 
to  their  discretion  to  decide  what  was  included  by  this. 

Now,  among  the  complaints  against  the  severity  of 
Massachusetts  were  two  cases,  which  the  commissioners 
considered  themselves  bound  to  decide  upon, — one  was 
a  criminal — the  other  a  civil  case  ;  both  occasioned  by 
a  violation  of  the  navigation  act.  But  the  government 
protested  strongly  against  this,  and  the  commissioners 
at  last  sent  them  the  simple  question — Did  they  recog- 
nize the  authority  of  his  majesty  ?  Whereupon  the 
others  appealed  to  their  charter,  and  his  majesty's  assur- 
ance not  to  interrupt  them  in  the  use  of  it. 


The  comiuissioners,  convinced  t1iat  notliing  iroiild  re- 
Bult  from  a  mere  parley,  and  even  made  more  severe  and 
embittered  than  the  Massaclm§etters,  who  kept  to  the 
most  moderate  tone  without  wincing  it  finger's  breadth 
from  that  position  tliat  they  had  taken  up,  resolved  to 
proceed  to  action.  Tliey  accordingly  announced  to  the 
assembly  their  determination  lo  hold  a  court  next  morn- 
ing, in  the  house  of  a  man  devoted  to  tliem,  and  sum- 
moned, besides  those  concerned,  the  governor  and 
government  of  Massachuselts  to  appear  before  iheir 
tribunal,  nie  latter  protested  once  more,  but  the  com- 
missioners would  not  draw  back.  A  herald  was  then 
Bent  through  the  streets  of  Boston,  who,  with  a  llonrisli 
of  trumpets,  proclaimed  thrice  aloud  a  detlaralion  of  the 
government  in  the  name  of  his  majesty, — "That  they 
did  not  acknowledge  the  court  of  appeal  by  his  majesty's 
venerable  commissioners,"  it  being  an  invasion  of  the 
royal  charter,  and  that  they  hereiviib  forbade  every  one 
to  give  effect  to  the  summons. 

This  necessarily  decided  the  point;  the  commissioners 
desisted  from  their  purpose,  declared  in  an  enraged  tone 
that  they  would  no  longer  waste  any  trouble  on  theiti, 
and  only  demanded  the  making  known,  as  well  of  the 
king's  letter  and  communication,  as  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding. In  their  book  of  laws  there  were  not  less  than 
twenty-six  points  which  fhey  demanded  to  have  altered 
in  the  king's  name.  Many  alterations,  however,  con- 
sisted only  of  words,  as,  for  instance,  changing  the  word 
commonwealth  into  colony,  the  insertion  of  the  king's 
name,  &c.  The  days  of  the  king's  return  were  to  be  cele- 
brated as  a  festival ;  that  of  the  e.xccution  of  Charles  I, 
as  a  day  of  feasting  and  humiliation.    As  an  understood 
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thing,  the  forbiddal  of  Christmas  festivals,  which  was 
completely  opposed  to  English  laws,  was  to  be  abrogated. 
The  govemment,  without  giving  any  answer  to  this 
last  point,  hereupon  declared  to  the  commissioners  that, 
for  their  satisfaction,  they  bad  fixed  the  next  day  for  the 
reconsideration  of  a  certain  process,  which  had  really 
given  occasion  to  all  their  proceedings.     But  the  com- 
missioners considered  it  to  be  unheard-of,  to  wish  to  be 
at  once  accusers  and  judges.    They  also  rejected  the 
tender  of  the  government,  to  explain  to  them  why  they 
(the  government)  had  taken  possession  of  the  east  landn 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Colonel  Nichols,  who  went  to 
New  York,  betook  themselves  to  the  seat  of  the  dispute 
in  orderte  bear  the  complaints.  On  the  Piscataqua  they 
found  a  disordered  state  of  affairs.    The  spirit  of  Mas* 
sachusetts  was  abroad  among  the  people,  and  the  govern* 
ment  equally   decided.      However,  some   malcontents 
allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded  into  signing  a  peti- 
tion to  the  king  against  the  usurpation  of  Massachusetts. 
As,  in  the  mean  time,  the  war  with  France  had  broken 
out,  they  wished  to  have  the  harbour  fortified ;  but  at 
this  moment  a  stern  command  came  from  Massachusetts 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  "  to  hearken  at  their 
peril"  to  tills  usurped  authority.     So  much  the  more 
was  there  to  do  in  Maine,     Here  Massachusetts  had 
only  a  small  number  attached  to  her,  and  could  not  de- 
feud  her  claims  with  a  good  conscience.  The  inhabitants 
were  just  as  little  inclined  to  hear  any  thing  of  the  heir 
of  Gorges,  who,  a  short  time  previously,  had  again  sent 
his  agents  to  take  the  oath  from    the  colonists  in  his 
name ;  they  wished  to  be  immediately  under  the  king ; 
and  the  commissioners  readily  listening  to  the  voice  of 
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the  majoiity  in  a  caise  which  flattered  them — for  Sir 
Robert  Cairalread;  saw  himself  governor — left  Gorges' 
claims  uDDoticed,  deposed  the  officials  of  Massachasens 
and  installed  new  ones,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  till  he 
should  confirm  or  reject  them.  This  tottering  state  of 
things,  however,  soon  gare  way  to  a  diSerent  one. 

The  king  heard,  with  deep  disappointment,  of  the 
total  failure  of  a  regulation  which  it  appears  was  really 
welt  meant,  and  calculated  for  the  weal  of  the  eolonies. 
Even  before  the  affairs  in  the  east  colonies  were  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  he  recalled  the  commissioners,  in  order 
to  bear  tbeir  personal  report.  With  the  exception  of 
Nichols,  the  choice  of  the  men  to  whom  was  confided 
the  difficult  task  of  settlement  could  not  have  been 
more  unlucky.  Maverick  enjoyed  but  little  respect  in 
the  colony,  and  at  his  landing  in  Plymouth  gave  offence 
by  a  quarrel,  which  Sir  Robert  Carr  had  to  aecommo* 
date.  Carr  himself,  a  passionate,  irritable  man,  was  not 
wanting  in  brutality.  In  New  Hampshire  he  threatened 
to  hang  a  harmless  planter,  who,  it  seems,  had  been 
wanting  in  due  respect.  In  Boston  he  and  Maverick 
had  some  further  quarrels  with  the  servants  of  justice. 
One  anecdote,  unimportant  in  itself,  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  time  and  the  men,  that  it  b  worthy  of  a  place 
here.  One  Saturday  evening  these  gentlemen  with  some 
companions  sat  tippling  in  a  wine-house  longer  than  the 
law  in  Boston  permitted,  a  constable  therefore  cauie 
and  warned  them,  for  which  his  thanks  were  to  be  cud- 
gelled home  by  Sir  Robert  Carr  and  servants.  Tht^, 
however,  left  the  inn,  and  crossed  the  way  to  a  young 
merchant's  of  the  name  of  Kellond,  one  of  the  king's 
most  devoted  servants  in  all  Boston,  and  who  bad  lately 
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been  commissioned  to  follow  the  regicides  on  account  of 
his  known  loyalty.     Here  appeared,  certainly  somewhat 
uncalled  for,  the   constable,    staff   in  hand,    who  de- 
clared he  was  happy  to  find  them  here ;  for  had  they 
been  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  he  would  certainly 
have  taken   them  with  him,  and  he   could   not   help 
wondering  that  his  majesty's  servants  should  have  beaten 
his  majesty's  officials.   *'  I  beat  him  !'*  roared  Sir  Robert 
Carr,  "  and  am  ready  to  do  it  again."     *'  It  is  well,"  re- 
plied Mason,  such  was  the  constable's  name,  "  that  it 
was  not  me,  for  I  would  then  at  once  have  carried  you 
before  the  authorities."    "  What ! "  roared  the  other,  in 
a  fury,  '*  dost  thou   dare  to   meddle  with   the  king's 
authorities  ?  "    "  And  if  it  had  been  the  king  himself," 
answered  the  other  undaunted,  "  he  must  have  followed 
me."     Whereupon    Maverick    called  out,  "  Treason  ! 
Mason,  thou  shalt  hang  for  this  before  the  year  is  out." 
Sir  Robert  Carr  called  Sir  Thomas  Temple,  and  tlie 
others  present,  to  witness,  and  a  letter  from  Mavenck 
informed  the  governor  next  morning  of  what  had  hap- 
pened.    But  the  others,  when  they  had  slept  off  the  de- 
bauch, rather  wished  not  to  urge  matters  too  far,  as  they 
had  not  played  the  most  respectable  part,  and  Maverick 
was  induced,  the  day  before  the  court  sat,  to  withdraw 
the  accusation  ;  as  it  appeared  there.  Mason  had  only 
spoken  rashly,  not  traitorously.    The  government,  how- 
ever, regarded  the  affair  as  too  serious  to  be  let  fall,  and 
it  was  brought  before  court ;  but  as  every  thing  proved 
that  Mason  had  spoken  without  '*  treasonable  views," 
his  offence  was  not  considered  to  be  a  capital  crime,  and 
he  escaped  with  a  reprimand. 
In  the  mean  time,  Bennett,  the  beaten  constable,  had 
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preferred  a  complaint  against  Sir  Richard  Carr  and  bis 
servants ;  and  the  reader  may  easily  imagine  that  the 
1^^  acts  necessarily  arising  out  of  this,  injured  the 
commissioner  in  the  opinion  of  the  people.  At  his  de- 
parture his  fury  broke  out  openly  against  the  Maasachu- 
setters ;  he  told  the  officials,  angrily,  that  the  king's 
pardon  for  their  offences  during  the  late  rebellion  de- 
pended entirely  on  their  future  good  conduct,  and  threat- 
ened the  head  men  with  the  punishment  which  had  fallen 
on  so  many  in  England :  namely,  the  gallows  or  the  axe. 
Colonel  Cartwr^ht,  intellectual,  and  better  fitted  for  iu» 
post,  had  made  himself  detested  throughout  his  entire 
stay  by  the  disgusting  and  irritable  manner  in  which  he 
rejected  all  attentions  and  courteousness.  From  the 
very  beginning,  prejudiced  and  mistrustful,  and  now 
more  than  ever  embittered  by  the  manifold  instances  of 
ill  will  he  met  with  from  the  people,  he  was  completely 
unfitted  to  compose  differences  which  the  clearest  head 
and  most  skilful  hand  could  not  attempt  without  danger, 
or  touch  without  injury, 
.  The  commissioners  had  scarcely  left,  when 

a  letter  from  the  king  announced  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  with  the  French,  and  recommended  them 
rules  for  their  self-defence,  and  a  campaign  against  the 
colonists  of  Canada.  Whilst  artillery  and  weapons  were 
sent  to  New  York,  the  colonists  of  New  England  were 
abandoned  to  their  own  defence,  and  not  a  shilling  of 
English  money  was  expended  in  supporting  them. 
Could  their  independence  have  been  more  distinctly 
acknowledged  ? 

They  regarded  it  in  this  li^ht,  and  demanded  neither 
protection  nor  support.    At   their  own  expense  they 
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fitted  out  a  couple  of  shipB  to  watch  the  coast :  bot  to 
conquer  Canada  for  the  king  was  to  exact  too  much 
from  them,  and  they  excused  themselves,  in  a  submis- 
sive letter,  with  the  impossibility  of  going  four  hundred 
miles  over  rocks  and  howling  deserts  to  take  the  field 
against  the  French. 

If  ever  the  colonists  were  justified  in  regarding 
themselves  as  the  favoured  children  of  God,  it  was  now. 
Among  the  great  number  of  malcontents,  as  well  in, 
Massachusetts  as  in  the  east  lands,  many  had  felt  them- 
selves constrained,  by  accepting  the  commission,  to 
apply  to  the  king  with  new  petitions  and  complaints 
against  them.  Few  arrived ;  thirty  such  documents 
perished  in  storms  at  sea.  Many  of  those  who  had 
loudly  showed  their  displeasure,  and  had  been  most 
active  with  reports  against  them  to  the  commissioners, 
were  soon  after  seized  with  serious  illnesses,  or  died 
suddenly  by  unexpected  disasters.  Sir  Robert  Carr  was 
carried  off  the  day  after  his  landing ;  and  Cartwright, 
who  as  secretary  had  committed  all  to  paper,  and  thus 
seemed  in  possession  of  the  necessary  testimony,  and 
one  of  their  most  dangerous  accusers,  fell,  on  his  way 
home,  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  who  maltreated  and 
plundered  him  of  all  his  papers,  which  he  at  a  later 
period  in  vain  attempted  to  regain. 

Such  a  visible  confirmation  by  heaven  heightened  the 
spirits  and  the  love  of  freedom  among  the  Massachu- 
setters.  Till  now,  they  could  really  build  upon  their 
right  to  the  very  letter ;  and  though  a  sounder  policy 
and  milder  wisdom  would  have  taught  them  to  gratify 
the  king,  whom  they  recognized  as  their  lord,  in  the 
reasonable  demands  which  he  made  in  his  letter  of  16Ü2, 
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yet  by  the  commission  their  immanities  were  eridentlj 
set  upon  the  cast,  and  their  wise  consistency  and  firm- 
ness consequently  only  arouse  our  wonder.  Bat,  made 
arrogant  by  their  victory,  they  wanted  to  go  further, 
and  for  the  first  time  refused  obedience,  which  they  re- 
peatedly declared  to  be  their  duty  by  acknowledging 
the  royal  supremacy. 

At  the  time  the  king  recalled  the  eommis- 
sioners,  a  royal  letter  was  sent  to  the  colonists« 
expressive  of  the  king's  displeasure  at  their  refusal  to 
acknowledge  a  commission  destined  for  their  weal,  and 
ordering  them  to  send  without  delay  four  or  five  agents 
to  England,  in  order  to  lay  before  him  the  reasons  for 
their  conduct,  and  to  learn  from  himself  how  little  he 
was  disposed  to  restrict  them  in  their  freedom.  His 
Majesty  would  himself  decide  upon  the  complaints,  de- 
nunciations, and  proposals.  Among  the  agents,  Bel- 
lingham  and  Hawthorn,  the  heads  of  the  freedom  party 
since  Endicott's  death,  were  particularly  demanded. 

No  demand  could  be  more  just  than  this,  no  ordinance 
more  merciful.  If  the  king  remained  their  lord  by 
virtue  of  a  treaty,  there  must  be  some  way  left  for  him 
to  examine  whether  they  had  fulfilled  the  conditions  of 
this  treaty.  His  messengers  they  would  not  acknow- 
ledge ;  what  arrangement  could  be  more  reasonable  ? — 
what  other  way  of  escape  remained  than  to  cite  their 
representatives  to  England  ? 

The  commotion  which  this  letter  excited  was  g^reat. 
The  assembly  was  called  together  in  September,  when 
Maverick  handed  it  in  to  the  governor,  it  having  come  in 
the  packet  to  the  commissioners.  Broadstreet,  moderate, 
and  cautious,  rightly  urged  compliance  with  the  king's 
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wishes«  He  was  supported  by  tSoughton  and  Dudley 
the  latter  the  son  of  the  old  enemy  of  the  heretics,  an 
ambitions  man,  of  ambiguous  opinions,  and  little  like  his 
iron  father.  Bad  motives  impelled  him  now  ;  he  gave 
great  offence  by  defending  the  necessity  of  the  prerogative 
with  the  laws,  not  against  the  laws.  The  heads  of  the 
opposite  party  were  Hawthorne  and  Willoughby.  The 
latter  was  vice-governor ;  the  former,  so  long  as  he  was 
only  among  the  deputies,  restlessly  attacking  the  stand- 
ing of  the  government,  and,  now  that  he  had  found  a 
place  among  the  assistants,  just  as  active  against  Eng- 
land. Bellingham,  the  governor,  seems  to  have  re- 
mained neutral ;  his  selfishness  and  want  of  true  pa- 
triotism shattered  the  attempts  of  the  wiser  and  more 
moderate.  If  they  had  had  magnanimity  enough,  as 
defenders  of  their  country,  to  confront  a  probable  per- 
sonal danger,  the  proposal  of  that  party  would  have 
passed ;  but  no  one  ventured  to  say  directly  they  should 
go.  The  sending  of  the  agents  demanded  was  only 
spoken  of  in  general  terms,  and  these  two  men  took 
good  care,  not  by  professions  of  readiness  to  lay  the 
storm  they  had  so  studiously  conjured  up. 

The  party  which  voted  for  giving  effect  to  the  royal 
command  was  more  numerous  among  the  other  inha- 
bitants of  rank  than .  among  the  government  officials. 
The  proposal  to  raise  the  impost  was  opposed  in  the 
assembly,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  to  be  feared,  with 
the  discontent^  among  the  people,  it  would  create  a 
revolt.  From  four  different  places  came  petitions  to 
the  assembly  to  be  obedient.  They  were  signed  by 
about  two  hundred  respectable  men,  and  couched  in  the 
best  spirit ;  but  a  sharp  reproof  for  their  officious  med- 
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cUing    was   their   answer.      The   government   of  this 
growing  repablic  did   not  acknowledge  the  right  of 
petitioning  among  subjects,  which  even  tyrants  do  not 
reject.    Even  some  of  their  clergy  were  for  the  missios, 
and  wished  that  the  two  agents  particularly  asked  for 
should  go,  for  conscience  sake  ;  but  they  were  outvoted 
by  the  others.    No  wonder  the  full  difficulty  of  the  ques- 
tion was  felt,  and  assistance  from  God  was  repeatedly 
implored,  to  relieve  their  minds.  A  whole  forenoon's  sit- 
ting was  spent  in  prayer,  six  clergymen  praying. 

Whether  with  such  an  expenditure  of  outward  piety 
they  prayed  in  the  right  spirit,  may  be  learned  from  the 
result,  which  consisted  of  a  letter  sent  to  the  secretary 
of  state,  wherein  they  circumstantially  answered  respect- 
ing the  Canadian  question,  and  at  the  same  time  men- 
tioned that  they  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mave- 
rick, without  superscription  or  royal  seal,  a  copy,  as  he 
said,  of  an  ordinance  of  his  majesty  respecting  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts,  the  authenticity  of  which, 
however,  was  not  very  clear  to  them.  Moreover,  they 
had  sufficiently  exposed  to  his  majesty  the  reasons  for 
their  conduct,  and  the  best  agents  would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  do  it  better. 

It  does  not  appear  in  what  way  tbey  hoped  to  re- 
move the  hateful  impression  of  their  disobedience  from 
their  own  consciences.  Ouly  Broadstreet  and  Major 
Dennison,  who  as  one  of  the  higher  officers  attended 
the  assembly,  had  their  non-consent  entered  in  the  acts. 
But  we  do  not  find  that  one  of  the  six  clergymen  who 
had  prayed  for  their  illumination  called  out  to  them, 
**  Put  away  lying,  let  every  man  speak  truth  of  his 
neighbours."     A  solemn  confirmation  by  the  commis- 
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sionerSy  still  in  New  York,  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
letter,  remained  unnoticed. 

The  above-mentioned  letter  expressed  the  king's  wish 
that  in  the  other  colonies,  especially  in  Maine,  all  should 
remain  as  his  commissioners  had  ordered  it,  until  he  on 
full  examination  should  decide  upon  it ;  but  this  did  not 
prevent  the  officers  of  Massachusetts,  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  commissioners,  from  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  petition  of  a  small  number  of 
puritans,  of  again  taking  possession  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince, nolens  volens.  Even  those  whom  no  solemn 
bond  united  to  Massachusetts,  were  obliged  to  confess 
that  it  was  only  after  this  district  had  become  Yorkshire, 
that  is,  an  integrant  part  of  Massachusetts,  that  peace,  jus- 
tice, and  quiet  had  been  known  there.  Still  the  -./w,^ 
commissioners  of  Massachusetts,  who  arrived 
there  accompanied  by  armed  force,  found,  especially 
among  the  officials  appointed  by  the  commissioners,  obsti- 
nate resistance,  and  only  by  severe  measures  and  violence 
succeeded  in  again  establishing  their  rule  ;  with  which, 
however,  the  people,  on  the  whole,  were  soon  reconciled, 
on  account  of  the  real  advantages  it  offered  them* 

Now,  while  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  with 
such  good  right  or  such  arrogant  defiance,  insisted  on 
the  very  letter  of  their  charter,  they  wished,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  neglect  nothing  that  could  reconcile  them 
with  the  injured  king,  so  far  as  they  could  do  so  without 
giving  up  their  claims.  There  was  no  want  of  assu- 
rances of  their  faith  and  loyalty,  in  addresses  as  full  of 
humility  and  submission  as  the  style  of  the  day  could 
make  them.  Nor  were  they  satisfied  merely  with 
words;  a  ship- load  of  spars  for  masts,  the  freight  of 


vhich  alone  cost  tbem  £600,  was  seat  him  aa  a  present 
Irom  the  colony ;  the  royal  fleet  at  West  India  was 
Tictaalled ;  the  expense  of  both  being  covered  by  volon- 
tary  contributions.  The  subjects  of  the  Icing,  also,  who 
had  fled  from  before  the  victorioas  French  at  St.  KItts, 
met  Id  Massachusetts  with  a  brotherly  recep- 
tion ;  and  wben  the  great  fire  of  166ß  laid  half 
London  in  ashes,  all  the  churches  in  the  colonies  of  New 
England  were  ready  with  prayers  and  gifts  for  the  suf- 
ferers ;  and  sums  of  importance  in  a  country  where  men 
had  little  more  than  a  competence,  were  sent  across 
the  sea  to  the  mother  country,  which  was  still  dear  and 
holy  to  the  second  generation  of  emigrants. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


CONDITION    OF   THB   COLONIES   OF   NEW    ENGLAND. 

FROM  1668  TO  1675. 

If  immediate  and  visible  results  could  decide  the  right 
or  wrong  of  a  step,  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts  might 
flatter  themselves  with  having  merited  the  favour  of  the 
Highest,  by  their  refusal  of  obedience  to  their  king. 
Accustomed  to  see,  in  outward  dispensations,  his  favour 
or  anger  after  their  own  narrow  ideas,  they  felt  with 
joyful  pride  that  the  strong  arm  of  the  king  had  been 
crippled  by  the  stronger  arm  of  the  King  of  kings,  in 
order  to  protect  his  people.  Four  years  passed  away 
before  the  results  ensued  which  the  more  cautious  of 
them  had  dreaded ;  and  the  colonists,  left  to  their  own 
discretion,  flourished  visibly  while  neglected  by  England. 
The  king,  indeed,  was  highly  irritated  at  the  position 
which  the  Massachusetters  had  taken  up  towards  him, 
and  a  grudge  settled  in  his  mind,  which  only  waited  for 
an  opportunity  to  break  out ;  but  the  time  was  not  yet 
come.  The  plague,  and  the  great  fire  in  London,  with 
their  fearful,  destructive  results,  for  some  time  absorbed 
all  the  care  of  the  powers  in  England  ;  added  to  which 
were  Clarendon's  fall,  Charles  being  constantly 
occupied  witb  the  nothings  and  intrigues  of  his 
court,  the  war  with  the  Dutch  and  French,  the  want  of 
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ready  money,  and  lastly,  but  chiefly,  the  growing  mp» 
tare  with  his  parliament.*  All  this  for  some  time  kept 
such  minor  affairs  as  the  colonies  entirely  in  the  back- 
ground ;  and  the  New  Englanders,  after  having  finr 
years  hated  and  dreaded  the  authority  of  the  king,  were 
now  to  despise  it. 

In  the  king's  council  the  colonies,  and  the  refiractori- 
ness  of  Massachusetts,  had  been  repeatedly  discussed. 
A  special  chamber  was  established  for  trade  and  the 
plantations,-)-  which  busied  itself  in  endeavouring  to  pro- 
cure information  as  to  the  state  of  things  in  New  Eng- 
land ;  the  king,  also,  was  occasionally  present  at  their 
sittings :  he  himself  also  expressed  his  fear,  that  they 
who  would  not  acknowledge  his  supremacy,  would  soon 
burst  the  bonds  of  submission.  Proposals  of  diflerent 
kinds  were  made :  some  wanted  a  threatening  lett^  to 
be  sent;  others,  who  knew  better  the  ^* peevish  and 
touchy"  disposition  of  the  colonists,  were  for  conciliatory 
measures  and  a  courteous  missive.  Cartwright  was  cited 
before  this  board  ;  but  his  account  of  the  defiance,  obsti- 
nacy, and  plentiful  resources  of  Massachusetts,  annulled 
for  the  moment  all  propositions,  and  an  amnesty  seemed 
the  only  thing  that  remained.  It  was  resolved  to  send  a 
commissioner  to  New  England,  under  the  pretence  of 
settling  the  northern  boundary,  but  really  to  inform 
himself  exactly  of  the  strength  of  Massachusetts,  and 

*  In  1674,  a  friend  wrote  to  Governor  Leverett :  **  The  truth  is»  the  ad- 
journment of  parliament,  when  it  had  »o  manjr  useful  thin^  to  do,  arouaea 
great  diaeonteat ;  and  thii,  together  with  the  European  mattera,  toachiag 
the  king's  enormous  debts,  on  which  they  have  not  come  to  a  decisiun  as  to 
how  thtj  are  to  be  paid,  claims  all  their  attention ;  so  that  the/  have  no 
time  for  such  little  aflhin  as  jroun." — Huich.  Coll.  p.  144. 

■f  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plautatious. 
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her  capacity  for  making  berself  independent.  The  ge- 
neral prosperity  of  the  colony,  the  activity  of  its  trade» 
the  great  order  which  reigned  there  in  all  things,  but 
especially  its  perverseness,  had  spread  in  England  ex* 
aggerated  ideas  of  its  wealth  and  resources.  How  moch 
men  were  deceived,  as  to  the  resources  of  the  colonists 
may  be  seen  from  a  plan  which  had,  a  short  time  previ- 
ously, been  discussed, — namely,  that  of  making  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  king's  natural  son,  possessor 
of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  in  order  to  raise  an 
income  of  £6000  or  more  from  these  two  provinces, 
which  at  that  time  possessed  a  population  of  about  right 
thousand  whites.  None  of  these  proposals  passed.  The 
king  forgot  his  colonies,  and  everything  else,  over  a 
pretty  face  or  the  quarrel  of  two  maids  of  honour ;  and 
the  dread  of  taking  a  profitless  step  prevented  him  from 
taking  any  step  at  all,  till  years  had  rolled  away. 

The  continued  violations  of  the  Navigation  Act  by 
the  colonists  awakened  more  and  more  the  jealousy  of 
the  English  merchants.  They  stormed  the  parliament 
with  complaints ;  and  the  checking  of  the  free- 
trade  of  the  colonies  with  each  other  was  the 
result :  the  point  was,  to  make  them  as  useful  as  possible 
to  the  mother-country.  An  impost  to  be  rabed  for  the 
king,  in  the  year  of  the  restoration,  in  all  the  realms  of 
the  crown,  under  the  name  of  Pound  and  Tin-money« 
bad  not  been  extended  to  the  colonies,  as  they  did  not 
consider  themselves  bound  by  any  statute  in  which 
they  were  not  expressly  named  ;  but  now  the  time  was 
come  when  the  parliament  began  to  consider  them  tax- 
able. One  of  its  acts  fixed  the  same  entry-duties  for  the 
prodneüon  of  the  colonies»  in  their  trade  with  one  an- 


other,  as  were  paid  in  England ;  and  these  taxes  did  not 
aocrue  to  the  colonies,  bat  to  the  crown.  However, 
through  the  erasion  of  this  law,  not  0Ql}r  by  the  mer< 
chants  but  by  the  bulk  of  the  bayers,  le«  money  was 
raiBed  than  paid  for  the  collectors  sent  from  England ; 
in  fact,  these  were  restricted  to  the  duties  to  be  raised. 
The  immediat«  object  of  this  restriction  seems  to  bare 
been,  not  so  much  an  income  for  the  king,  as  a  faronr 
to  the  English  merchants,  who-  won  by  the  loss  of  the 
others. 

Even  the  working-up  of  their  own  productions  was 
forbidden  to  the  colonists ;  not  merely  when  it  conid 
lead  to  competition  with  England,  hut  even  for  their 
own  use.     All  manufactnre  was  forbidden. 

In  spite  of  all  these  checks  the  colonies  grew  and 
prospered,  and  the  union  was  renewed  by  the  three, 
Rhode  Island  b«ng  again  eicluded.  Mention 
has  already  been  made  of  the  poverty  and 
miserable  existence  of  Plymouth ;  but  this  must  not  be 
considered  as  indigence.  Plymouth  had  as  few  paupers 
as  the  other  colonies  ;  every  one  had  a  competence,  but 
nothing  more.  Many  communities  could  not  scrape  to- 
gether a  salary  for  one  paid  preacher,  and  bad  to  make 
use  of  a  "  gifted  brother."  The  nnfruitfulness  of  the  soil 
thwarted  their  landlords ;  the  want  of  capital  prevented 
all  extensive  commercial  undertakings.  Tliomas  Prince, 
long  their  governor  after  the  death  of  Bradford,  was, 
like  him,  a  man  of  clear  understanding ;  and  tbongh 
himself  without  scientific  education,  was  yet  the  most 
zealous  promoter  of  schools  and  other  means  of  educa- 
tion. That  in  the  seventy-one  years  of  thrär  indepen- 
dent existence  the  choice  of  a  superior  only  fell  on  aix 
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persons»  Carver  included,  who  could  only  fill  this  place 
some  months,  ^ves  evidence  of  the  steady  opinion  of 
the  colonists,  and  of  the  absence  of  that  democratic  ten- 
dency which  characterized  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
history  of  Massachusetts.  Their  population,  spread 
through  fourteen  towns,  was  calculated  at  this  time  at 
about  7000  souls. 

Connecticut  throve  wonderfully  under  the  blessings 
of  the  charter,  and  here  the  advantages  of  the  union 
had  long  been  found.  Long  Island  was  indeed  lost,  and 
the  English  settled  there.    Emigrants  from  Connecticut 
did  not  succeed,  with  all  their  efforts,  in  returning  under 
the  lordship  of  this  colony  ;  but  the  boundaries  assured 
to  them  by  their  charter,  on  the  mainland,  east  of  the 
Pawcatuck ;  westward  a  line  ten  miles  from  the  Hudson, 
they  steadfastly  defended,  and  occasionally  made  irrup- 
tions on  the  Narragansett  land ;  where  Rhode  Island, 
the  weaker  of  the  two,  could  make  no  resistance.    The 
new  governor  of  New  York,  Edmund  Andros,  made  an 
attempt  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  province  con- 
fided to  him  as  far  as  the  Connecticut,  in  accordance 
with  the  Duke  of  York's  original  patent.    With  this 
view  he  came^  accompanied   by  armed  men,  to  the 
harbour  of  Saybrook ;  but  Captain  Bull,  at  the  head  of 
some  militia,  advanced  against  him  without  delay,  and 
hoisted  the  king's  standard.  *  Meanwhile  a  protest  came 
from  the  general  assembly,  which  was  then  sitting ;  but 
Andros,  without  taking  any  notice  of  it,  landed,  and 
summoned  the  fort  to  surrender  in  the  king's  name. 
He  then  wished  to  have  the  duke's  patent  read  before 
the  people,  who  had  flocked  together ;  when  Bull  also, 
in  the  king's  name,  ordered  the  secretary  to  stop.    He 
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begdn  again ;  but  Bull  repeated  his  order  in  the  Toiee  of 
a  Stentor,  and  made  him  hold  his  tongae,  and  then,  with 
a  firm  roice,  read  aload  the  protest  of  the  nrnemhly. 
Andros,  not  prepared  for  such  resolatioD,  and  probaUy 
not  authorized  to  use  violence,  was  obliged  to  give  w«y, 
and  nerer  renewed  his  attempt. 

Rhode  Island  also  enjoyed  the  adyantages  of  her 
charter,  and  compelled  the  sister  colonies  to  acknow- 
ledge her.  A  colony  in  which  every  one  did  as  he  liked, 
and  very  little  common  feeling  was  to  be  found,  only 
developed  itself  slowly.  The  government,  whidi  re- 
stricted itself  to  a  certain  negative  behavionr — that  is, 
remained  satisfied  with  preventing  evil  and  dieeking 
disturbances — showed  thus  but  little  activity ;  and  the 
plantations  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  remained 
behind  the  other  colonies  in  respect  to  schools  and 
other  useful  institutions.  Under  all  temptations  and 
obstacles,  the  spirit  of  Rhode  Island  was  essentially  the 
same :  the  freest  possible  development  of  the  powers  of 
the  individual,  and  complete  fireedom  of  conscience,  in  so 
far  as  it  was  not  in  opposition  to  civic  duties,  and  did  not 
interfere  with  the  civic  liberties  of  others.  From  the 
consistent  carrying  out  of  the  first  principle  arose  a  cer- 
tain democratic  state,  which  in  some  instances  clashed 
with  the  other.  Thus,  for  instance,  they  would  not  saffier 
the  quakers  in  the  country,  because  they  refused  to 
carry  arms,  and  thus  fulfil  one  of  thdr  civic  duties ;  bat 
the  people,  among  whom  this  sect  found  many  leadov, 
rose  in  a  mass,  and  the  order  to  confiscate  their  goods 
had  to  be  retracted.  The  influence  which  the  quakers 
have  gradually  acquired  in  this  part  <^  New  England, 
whilst  they  were  in  other  colonies  an  olgect  of  detesia» 


^■^iWi^ 
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tton,  and  which  was  vainly  combated  by  Roger  Wil- 
liams in  his  writings,  contributed  not  a  little  to  widen 
the  chasm  between  Rhode  Island  and  the  neighbouring 
colonies. 

Despite  all  the  definitions  of  their  charter,  and  an 
arrangement  brought  about  by  the  commissioners  be- 
tween Rhode  Island  and  Plymouth,  the  purchases  in 
the  Narragansett  country  by  subjects  of  other  colonies, 
gave  rise  to  continual  disturbances  and  interference. 
Roger  Williams,  in  the  evening  of  his  life,  spoke  in  vain 
to  the  governments  of  Connecticut  and  Plymouth  in 
sharp  but  loving  words : —  "  Truly,"  he  said,  "  it  is  a 
monstrous  shame  that  countrymen,  in  a  wilderness 
among  savages,  acknowledging  God,  the  Saviour,  the 
life  eternal,  and  the  nothingness  of  this,  cannot  be  con- 
tent with  their  huge  tracts  of  land,  which  like  dishes  full 
of  dainties  are  set  before  them,  but  take  away  their 
neighbour's  morsel,  or  even  tear  away  his  crust ;  a  hard 
crust  it  is,  on  account  of  the  constant  need  ai)d  the 
torment  from  the  Indians." 

Massachusetts  now  reigned  undisturbed  from  the  far 
side  of  the  Charles  River  to  Casco  Bay.  The  in- 
habitants of  Yorkshire,  that  is  of  Maine  to  the  south  of 
the  Kennebeck,  accustomed  themselves  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  got  over  the  vexation  occasioned  by  the  spirit 
of  the  government  in  the  contemplation  of  the  advan- 
tages which  an  energetically  exercised  justice,  suitable 
school  establishments,  small  taxes,  and  powerful  pro- 
tection against  the  natives  procured  them.  But  the 
plantations  of  Piscataqua  —called  Norfolk,  as  being  a 
district  of  Massachnsetts-^were  more  closely  united  to 
the  powerful  sister.    The  town  of  Portsmouth,  grown 
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rich  bj  Bctire  trade  ander  the  protection  of  Hoan- 
ebosetta,  volantarily  gsre  id  a  yearly  contribution  of  £60 
towards  the  snpport  of  the  college  of  Cambridge,  an  in- 
stitution which  the  commisdoners  feared  vould  educate 
as  many  schismatics  against  the  chorch  aa  the  cor- 
poration would  rebels  against  the  king.  Cambridge 
was,  in  fact,  the  foster-child  of  all  the  colonies,  and  eren 
Plymouth  with  its  email  means  had  gitea.  donations. 
The  growing  opulence  of  Massachusetts  was  also  of 
advantage  to  it.  Among  the  nonconformists  driven 
away  from  England,  was  many  a  name  not  withont 
importance  in  the  realm  of  theological  or  classical 
learning.  Charles  Chauncey,  who  had  been  professor 
in  the  university  of  the  English  Cambridge,  was  seven- 
teen years  president  of  the  American.  The  institution 
was  now  organized  anew ;  its  privileges  enlarged,  and 
the  important  sum  of  £2000  raised  for  new  buildiogs. 
One  diviüon  of  this  institution  was  specially  devoted  to 
the  education  of  the  Indians. 

The  ten  years  preceding  1675  may  well  be  termed 
the  hey-day  of  prosperity  in  the  colonies.  The  number 
of  inhabitants,  Maine  and  Xew  Hampshire  included, 
scarcely  exceeded  thirty-five  thousand  souls,  whilst  the 
united  population  of  the  other  colonies  was  about  ten 
thousand  less;  consequently  the  white  population  of 
all  New  England  at  this  time  may  be  computed  at 
about  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  souls.  Let  us  now  recollect 
that  the  number  of  emigrants  in  1 642  is  given  at  twenty- 
one  thousand,  in  which  the  Europeans  who  had  already 
settled  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  were  not  indaded; 
and  thus  we  can  Iwrly  calculate  on  there  being  about 
twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants  in  all  New  England- 
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The  popnlation  had  thus  scarcely  more  than  doubled 
itself  in  more  than  thirty  years ;  but  then  emigration 
from  Europe  had  almost  ceased  during  that  time,  and  this 
number  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  purely  and  solely 
the  natural  increase  of  the  four  or  five  thousand  fimulies 
who  were  in  the  country  in  1642.  Hutchinson,  who 
wrote  a  short  time  before  the  war  of  independence,  says 
that  from  this  date  up  to  his  time  more  had  emigrated 
from,  than  to,  New  England. 

But  though  the  population  of  this  country  was  so 
thin,  activity,  diligence,  economy,  and  endurance,  even 
now  the  virtues  by  which  the  New  Englanders  dis- 
tinguish themselves  from  their  neighbours  of  the  south, 
— had  assured  to  one  part  an  independent  competency, 
and  to  the  other  the  means  of  supporting  life.  Really 
rich  there  were  but  few,  perhaps  none,  according  to  our 
ideas:  about  fifteen  merchants  scattered  through  the 
commercial  towns  of  Portsmouth,  Salem,  Boston  and 
Charlestown,  of  whom  each  possessed  noteless  than 
£5,000,  and  not  a  third  of  them  £10,000,  were  considered 
the  richest.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  about  five 
hundred  scattered)  through  the  whole  colony,  who  pos- 
sessed about  £3,000,  which,  with  the  high  rate  of  interest 
and  the  simple  manners  of  the  time,  secured  them  a 
comfortable  income.  Ships  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
came  to  the  haven  of  Massachusetts ;  no  notice  was 
taken  of  the  Navigation  Act — government  and  people 
were  convinced  that  acts  of  parliament  were  only  binding 
in  so  far  as  they  agreed  with  their  charter.  Vessels 
cheaply  and  quickly  built  in  the  colonies  of  New  Eng- 
land— ^few  of  more  than  a  hundred  tons,  scarcely  one 
of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty-— went  to  Mada- 
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gascar  and  Guinea;  to  Portugal,  Spain  and  even  lo 
tile  Hanse  towns.  Massachosetls  took  care  of  tbe  little 
colonies  wlio  had  no  trade  except  with  one  another,  or 
with  New  York  and  the  more  southern  colonies,  as  also 
those  of  West  India,  and  willingly  allowed  their  goods 
to  he  hrottght  in  Boston  shipF,  which  tbej  must  other- 
nise  have  received  through  vessels  laden  in  Kngland, 
and  paid  double  for.  The  western  trade  in  the  motber 
country  was  visibly  endangered. 

Agriculture  had  grown  equally,  blooming  by  indus* 
triouB  cultivation,  small  taxes,  and  perfect  peace. 
Throughout  the  whole  land  opulent  landlords  rejoiced 
in  convenient  houses  and  nell-tilled  fields.  A  rieb, 
hospitable  kind  of  life  prevailed  among  them.  The  settle- 
jnentB  on  that  )>art  of  Connecticut  which  6owed  within 
tbe  boundary  line  of  Maesachuüelts,  bud  increased  lo 
four,  and  formed  the  district  of  Hampshire.  Through 
all  New  England,  with  tbe  exception  of  these  plan- 
lationii  on  the  Connecticut,  the  great  majority  of  tbeir 
towns  were  hnilt  by  the  sea,  end  not  fewer  than  a  hundred 
and  twenty  were  now  In  existence.  But  tbe  way  from 
Boston  and  its  circle  of  blooming  villages  to  Connecticat 
lay  through  a  howling  wilderness,  broken  only  by  a  few 
lonely  settlements.  The  Indians  who  Hved  among  them, 
in  the  service  of  the  whites,  or  in  their  own  villages, 
were  dreaded  by  none. 

Among  the  towns,  Boston  was  dbtingui^^hed  by  its 
greatness  and  wealth,  but  not  by  beauty,  as  the  streets 
first  built  were  crooked  and  full  of  corners.  The  houses 
were  mostly  of  wood,  but  few  being  of  brick ;  there 
were  not  twenty  of  them  which  contained  more  than 
ten   rooms,   and   in   all   New   England   not   one   with, 
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twenty.  The  namber  of  inhabitanta  scarcely  exceeded 
seven  thousand;  and  in  1673  there  were  said  to  be 
fifteen  hundred  families.  The  manner  of  living  bad 
not  lost  its  aristocratic,  patriarchal  character,  although 
democratic  features,  the  natural  results  of  republican 
forms,  began  to  show  themselves.*  Sober  simplicity 
and  religious  severity  still  held  society  within  the. 
strictest  bounds.  There  were  no  musicians  by  trade ; 
the  opening  of  a  dancing  school  was  once  attempted, 
but  soon  broke  down ;  but  a  fencing  school  succeeded. 
A  great  deal  was  read  in  1685;  there  were  already 
five  booksellers'  shops,  which,  however,  had  to  pro- 
vide for  all  the  colonies.  Boston,  though  the  seat  of 
government  and  the  residence  of  the  governor,  was 
not  on  this  account  necessarily  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  assistants.  The  council,  which  had  two  regular 
sittings  in  the  week,  and  was  in  extraordinary  cases 
called  together  by  the  governor,  was  composed  of 
those  assistants  who  were  at  the  moment  in  Boston. 
None  of  them  had  more  than  £30  salary ;  but  during 
the  sittings  a  stable  was  hired  for  them,  as  well  as  for 
the  deputies,  at  the  cost  of  the  commonweal.  In  the 
same  way  the  judges  were  only  paid  during  the  sittings. 
Besides  them,  only  the  lower  officials,  as  clerks,  con- 
stables, and  the  governor,  had  a  fixed  salary.  The  ex- 
penses of  government  never  amounted  to  £2,000,  and 
were  more  than  covered  by  a  poll-tax  of  Is.  Sd.  on 

*  Winthrop  relates  an  anecdote  tending  to  shovr  that  the  idea  of 
equalit/  sprang,  as  it  were,  from  the  very  soil  of  the  wilderness. 
When  such  an  unexpected  want  of  monej  ensued,  a  gentleman  die» 
missed  hid  serTant,  wiih  the  intimation  that  he  could  no  longer  paj  him 
his  wages.  '  But  jou  can  give  me  them  in  cattle/  replied  the  servant. 
*  And  when  I  have  no  more  cattle  ?*  said  the  gentleman.  *  Then/  said  the 
other,  *  you  can  work  back  jour  cattle  hy  serving  me.' 
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every  grown  perton,  a  property-tax  of  a  penny  in  the 
pounds  import  duties,  and  inconsiderable  taxes  on  pro- 
cesses and  other  judicial  acts,  and,  finally,  by  the  mneh- 
loved  fines.  The  remainder  stored  up  in  the  treasury 
was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  cover  the  enormous  ex- 
penses of  the  fearful  war  which  laid  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  colony.  We  do  not  find  that  the  government  ever 
gave  the  people  any  account  of  the  money,  or  that  the 
deputies  ever  demanded  a  reckoning,  although  at  the 
commencement  murmuring  arose  about  a  present  to  an 
official ;  on  the  contrary,  their  enemies  remarked  that 
reckoning  was  ^ever  given,  and  founded  on  this  the 
most  detestable  suspicions.  Only  the  unlimited  confi- 
dence created  by  the  acknowledged  integrity  and  the 
simple  way  of  living  of  the  government  officials  can 
explain  the  n^lect  of  a  regulation  which  now-a-days 
appears  indispensable  to  the  miuntenance  of  order  in 
the  smallest  and  simplest  societies. 

Amid  blessings,  as  amid  trials  and  disasters,  the  spirit 
of  the  government  ever  remained  the  same.  Severe 
corrective  laws  and  the  closest  attention  to  morals  were 
to  support  the  chosen  people  in  the  favour  of  the  Lord. 
The  press  was  placed  under  inspection,  and  two  censors 
were  named,  without  whose  permission  nothing 
could  be  printed ;  but  when  they  unconcernedly 
allowed  an  edition  of  Thomas  ä  Kempis*  "  De  Imita- 
tione  Christi,"  to  be  printed,  government  stepped  in  and 
stopped  the  printing  of  a  work  written  by  a  priest,  and 
containing  much  that  was  not  proper  to  be  brought 
before  the  people,  while  the  censors  were  ordered  to 
pay  more  attention  for  the  future. 

Some  years   previously,  their  arbitrary  spirit   had 
broken  out  in  a  more  detestable  manner.     In  1640  the 
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doctrine  of  the  baptists  had  made  its  way  into  Massa- 
cfausettSy  and  the  increase  ^f  their  disciples  among  the 
young,  had  induced  the  government  to  pronounce  an 
edict  of  banishment  against  them,  in  which  ordinance 
they  gave  as  a  reason  for  banishment,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  baptists,  by  denying  the  authori^  of  the  govern- 
ment, was  dangerous.  But  neither  the  law  nor  the 
punishments  ordained  against  individuals  was  able  to 
stop  the  corruption ;  the  infection  spread  silently,  untQ 
we  find  the  baptists  assembled  in  Boston  into  a  com- 
munity, against  which  all  the  severity  of  the  govern- 
ment was  turned.  The  presence  of  the  com- 
missioners had  given  courage  to  the  oppressed 
to  come  forward  more  openly  with  their  doctrines,  and 
the  government  was  disposed  to  act  more  energetically. 
The  principal  men  were  seized,  and  as  they  would  not 
recant  their  errors,  were  banished ;  but  being  the  domi- 
nant party  in  Rhode  Island,  and  tolerated  in  Plymouth, 
they  easily  found  an  asylum. 

Even  in  Massachusetts  some  distinguished  men  in- 
clined to  their  doctrines,  but  the  bulk  of  the  clergy  de- 
tested them.  That  their  influence  had  not  abated  may 
be  seen  from  the  steps  taken  by  government ;  although 
in  the  interim  the  people  split  more  and  more  into  com- 
munities, who  showed  themselves  less  than  ever  inclined 
to  pay  them  decently,  so  that  many  preachers  could  say 
with  truth,  ^*  that  they  prophesied  in  sackcloth." 

Compared  with  the  neighbouring  colonies,  those  of 
England  might  consider  themselves  lucky  in  not  having 
to  suffer  from  the  frivolous  wars  of  the  mother  country. 
Cromwell's  troops  had  conquered  Acadia.    The 
governor,  Sir  Thomas  Temple,  appointed  there 
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bj  the  protector,  wu  a  friend  to  the- colonies,  though 
at  bottom  a  royalist.     Acadia  was  nov  agmin 
*™'     abdicated  to  the  French ;  Canada  was  in  thär 
possession,  and  their  inimical  influence  on  the  North 
Indians  threatened  to  become  dangerons  to  the 
'^°^     colonists  of  New  England.    The  treaty  of  Breda, 
which  ceded  New  Netherlands  to  England,  did  not  pro- 
mise a  long  peace  with  the  Dutch.     After  a 
few  years  the  struggle  began  anew,  and  New 
York  soon  fell  back  into  the  hands  of  its  old  masters. 
Though  others  had  no  influence  on  the  colonies  of  New 
England,  yet  it  was  soon  seen  that  such  was  not  the 
case  with  tbeir  French  neighbours. 

The  intellectual  state  of  the  colonies  can  scarcely  be 
better  shown  than  by  comparing  their  position  with 
the  elder  sister  colony,  Virginia.  Founded  more  than 
twenty  years  previonsly,  with  all  the  profuse  expendi- 
ture used  by  the  nobUity  and  a  rich  trading  corpora- 
tion— first  au  aristocracy  then  a  despotism,  frequentlj 
brought  to  the  rerge  of  ruin  by  misfortune  and  the 
want  of  wisdom  in  die  administration,  and  always  re- 
cruited anew  by  fi'esh  supplies  from  the  mother  country — 
she  at  a  very  early  period  contrived  to  secure  herself 
a  certain  degree  of  independence,  and  in  the  representa- 
tive constitution  which  she  formed  had  found  a  happy 
counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  royal  officials.  Bat 
though  politically  educated  from  youth  upwards,  the  reli- 
gion and  morality  of  the  New  Englanders  were  un- 
known to  the  Virginians,  who  had  carried  with  them 
over  the  sea  all  the  essential  peculiarities  of  the  mother 
coDUtry.  The  puritan  preachers,  indeed,  whom  New 
England  sent  from  time  to  time,  found  followers  enough 
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among  the  people ;  bat  the  gOYernment  dreaded  their 
mSuence,  and  expelled  them  with  the  same  merciless 
severity  with  which  they  had  been  banished  from  Eng- 
land. In  New  England  there  was  no  aristocracy,  ex- 
cept that  artificially  moral  one  of  the  church,  and  the 
universality  of  Bible  instruction  was  soon  to  erase  every 
trace  of  it.  In  Virginia  it  arose,  as .  the  most  natural 
thing  possible,  amid  the  great  landowners,  owing  to 
their  intellectual  superiority  over  the  poor,  who  had 
come  to  the  country  as  hired  servants  or  transported 
criminals.  In  population  Virginia  somewhat  surpassed 
Massachusetts.  In  1671  it  contained  40,000  inhabitants, 
and  in  1675,  50,000  ;  bat  while  all  emigration  towards 
New  England  had  ceased,  the  older  colony  could  not 
subsist  unless  recruited  every  year  with  1500  persons, 
sold  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  2000  to 
3000  black  slaves  were  also  included  in  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants.  But  in  prosperity  and  good  cultivation 
it  had  remained  far  behind  the  colonies  of  New  Eng- 
land, whilst  Boston,  in  the  lapse  of  thirty  years  had 
grown  into  a  flourishing  trading  town,  on  which  Eng- 
land's rich  merchants  looked  with  a  jealous  eye.  James 
Town,  the  seat  of  government,  possessed  about  sixteen 
or  eighteen  houses,  scattered  over  a  space  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile ;  whilst  the  planters  in  the  former 
were  ranged  in  social  order,  and  formed  themselves  into 
communities.  The  houses  of  the  latter,  Virginia,  of 
one  story,  and  without  glass  windows,*  lay  scattered 

*  Olmt  Windows,  although  Chaucer  boaats  that  bii  room  wai  proTid«d 
with  tbaiB,  and  although  iatrodueed  into  England  towards  the  clom  of  the 
twelfth  century,  were  yet  an  article  of  luxury  in  the  sixteenth.  The 
great,   who  ipent  one  part  of  the  year  in  London  and  the  other  in  their 
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about  in  the  woodi,  and  united  by  foot  and  bridle  roads 
instead  of  highways,  and  separated  by  riven  orer 
which  no  bridge  crossed.  Whilst  there  government 
and  people  placed  a  just  pride  in  aniversal  education 
and  earefnlly  preserved  schools,  the  goronor  of  Vir- 
ginia replied  to  the  questions  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
colonies,  "  Outside  the  town  every  one  instructs  his 
children  as  best  he  can.  Of  schools  there  are  here, 
God  be  thanked,  as  few  as  printing  presses ;  I  hope 
there  wilt  be  none  these  hundred  years ;  for  learning 
bath  brought  into  the  world  disobedience,  and  heresy, 
and  sects,  and  the  press  has  spread  abroad  these  and 
satires  upon  the  government.  God  save  as  from  both !" 
But  the  greatest  contrast  in  seen  in  comparing  their 
laws  upon  slavery.  The  New  England  colonies  made 
the  introduction  of  slaves  as  difficult  as  poraible ;  and 
though  they  could  not  prevent  it,  still  the  law  insured  to 
the  unhappy  slave  humane  treatment.  At  the  time  at 
which  we  speak  there  were  scarcely  two  hundred  in 
Massachusetts,  and  not  thirty  in  Connecticut,  and  in 
proportion  in  the  smaller  colonies.  Ships  returning 
from  Madagascar  or  Guinea  had  brought  singly  these 
sacrificial  victims  to  the  avarice  of  man  ;  no  mention 
is  made  of  a  r^;ular  slave  market,  and  even  then  the 
siofblne«  of  a  traffic  in  human  beings  was  felt  by  some 

cutlet,  «sr«  •ocnitomed  to  tska  sat  )h«  coitlj  pan«^  either  to  praaer** 
or  eUe  tocanjr  with  them.  Etch  at  tta  time  of  the  ■ettlemcQt  io  New 
EngUDil,  tbej  wen  one  of  tha  priTileget  cf  tha  rich.  In  1G31  Edvud 
Wiulo»  recoDmcaded  ■friend  who  propoeed  follaKingbiin.  to  bring  oil 
paper  for  the  windon.  (Chron.  237.)  Howexr,  the  mdo  vintsnof  New 
England  mad«  tbe  paamiim  ofglaa  «indowidoublr  Taloable  ;  and  nin« 
yeait  aftorvardi,  Higginiou  recoranionded  the  ne»  Mttlcn  U  pRiVida 
IhemiulTai  at  home  «ith  viudow  panai.  (Hutch.  Cell,  4U.) 
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pious  men.  Chief  Joatice  Sewall  wrote  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titled **  Joseph  Sold,"  directed  against  the  slave  trade. 
It  was  quite  different  in  Virginia,  where  black  slaves, 
already  introduced  more  than  fifty  years  before,  consti- 
tuted a  considerable  part  of  the  population.  Here  the 
land  gave  the  master  as  unrestricted  a  right  over  his 
human  property  as  over  the  tree  in  his  garden  or  the 
bed  in  his  room.  A  ruthless  law  declared  it  was  not 
punishable  to  wound  or  kill  fugitives,  and  murder  from 
punishment  was  not  considered  homicide.  The  cor- 
rupting, nay,  fearful,  influence  of  the  deepest  of  all 
human  degradations,  called  slavery,  showed  itself  in  the 
deep  shadows  on  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  people. 

After  a  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  peace  and 
prosperity  a  nearly  similar  lapse  of  time  was  to  be  passed 
in  war,  the  commencement  of  which  was  a  short  but 
bloody  struggle  with  the  natives.    The  stars  which  shed 
their  light  on  the  first  generation  of  wanderers 
bad  set.    Two  years  after  Endicott,  died  Wil-       ^ 
son,  one  of  the  leaders  of  God's  people  into  the  wilder- 
ness, whose  persecution  of  the  quakers  and  antinomists^ 
which  he  held  to  be  God*s  command,  must  not  lead  us 
astray  as  to  his  sincere  piety.   Davenport,  also,  the  high 
priest,  full  of  power  and  pride,  was  gone  to  his  last 
home,  displeased  with  a  world  which  began  to     ^^  ^ 
covet  other  idols.     Bellingham,  the  last  of  the 
original  patentees ;  Thomas  Prince,  the  worthy  successor 
of  Bradford,  and  Edward  Winslow,  were  all 
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gone  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.    A  short  time 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  died  also  the  aged  Black- 
stone,  who  had  spent  half  a  century  in  his  transatlantic 
home,  perhaps  the  first  white  inhabitant  of  Massachu- 
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selts ;  »nd  in  the  storm  trhich  threatened  her,  passed 
away  the  noble  Winthrop,  lamented  as  one  of  the  wisest 
and  beet  men  of  his  time.  He  was  followed  in  a  fen 
years  by  all  those  who  had  weathered  the  storms  of  the 
growing  community  and  had  seen  it  bloom,  and  now. 
like  monuments  of  a  disparted  time,  stood  prominent  in 
a  second  generation ;  such  weie  Roger  Conant,  Bene- 
dict, Arnold,  and  Wheelwright,  all  gray-headed  men  of 
eighty.  A  new  race  appeared  on  the  stage,  and  already 
one  of  its  principal  heroes,  Josiah  Winslow,  son  of 
Edward,  and  leader  in  the  war  against  King  PiiUipp, 
now  verging  on  old  age,  had  passed  away  for  ever  from 
the  scene;  whilst  Roger  Williams,  the  friend  of  mao, 
and  John  Elliot,  the  venerable  apostle  of  the  Indians, 
still  moved  among  the  living,  and  were  destined  to  greet 
a  fourth  race  with  new  habits  and  ways  of  thinking,  and 
to  hail  the  morning  of  another  age. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

KING   PHILIPP's   WAR. — FROM    1676   TO    1676. 

More  than  half  a  century  had  passed  away  since  the  red 
men  of  the  wilderness  had  first  seen  the  white  men  pitch 
their  tents  among  them.  It  was  a  waste  spot  of  earth, 
deserted  by  its  plagae»smitten  inhabitants,  which  they 
had  first  chosen  for  their  home ;  and  the  wild  herds,  to 
whom  the  wilderness  around  seemed  to  offer  hunting- 
ground  for  generations  to  come,  might  well  spare  them 
this.  The  planters  of  Plymouth,  therefore,  found  but 
little  impediment  firom  the  natives,  and  their  wisdom  and 
humanity  soon  converted  their  nearest  neighbours  into 
friends ;  their  energetic  resolution  scared  away  the  more 
distant. 

But  the  number  of  strangers  g^ew  with  astonishing 
rapidity;  hundreds  poured  forth  firom  the  wonderful 
swimming  houses,  an  object  of  amazement  to  the  Indians. 
Under  the  axes  of  the  mighty  whites  vanished  the  much- 
loved  forests,  which  had  yielded  protection  to  the  natives 
and  their  fathers.  With  irresistible  busy  activity  they 
came  nearer  and  nearer ;  pressed  on  not  as  conquerors, 
but  with  justly  though  slowly  acquired  possessions,  at- 
tained by  exchange  of  wares,  the  want  of  which  had 
first  been  awakened  by  a  knowledge  of  their  existence ; 
forced  back  the  Indians  into  the  interior,  or  crowded 
them  together  on  small  peninsulas.    The  very  neigh- 
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boorfaood  of  ciyilization  seemed  to  destroy  the  Indian 
character.  The  fiiry  in  the  breast  of  the  thinkers  among 
the  red  men,  too  weak  to  break  oat,  or,  where  it  eonU 
not  be  mastered,  only  injorioos  to  him,  had,  after  being 
suppressed  for  years,  turned  into  poisonous  bitterness. 
For  the  fearlFul  fire-arm,  the  mere  look  of  which  made 
the  boldest  shudder,  and  its  wonderful  effects  did  not 
allow  them  any  resistance,  and  a  reluctant  submisoon 
to  the  dangers  forced  upon  them  by  their  neighbonrs 
seemed  all  that  was  left. 

To  maintain  that  the  red  races  had  an  ezdusiTe  right 
to  cnltiyate  this  enormous  part  of  the  world  on  which 
they  hoased  before  the  whites  did,  and  in  which  im- 
measurable stretches  of  land  seemed  to  wait  for  the  in- 
dustrious hands  of  the  latter,  would  be  the  one-sided 
judgment  of  that  false  philanthropy  which  ever  takes 
arms  against  caltivation,  and  thinks  it  defends  the 
rights  of  nature  and  man  in  the  rights  of  the  savages. 
Providence  had  here  created  space  enough  for  both  races, 
in  regard  to  possession.  The  settlers  could  not  reproach 
themselves  in  any  way ;  they  had  never  settled  except 
where  completely  waste  places,  abandoned  by  the  Indians, 
invited  them  to  stay,  or  where  they  had  paid  the  posses- 
sor in  just  purchase  with  current  wares.  As  late  as 
1685  all  his  claims  were  bought  from  the  grand-son  of 
Chickabot,  sachem  of  Neponset.  On  this  Boston  was 
bailt,  and  he  was  obliged  to  draw  up  a  quit-claim  for  it. 
They  also  knew  that  as  settlers  they  had  committed  no 
injustice  towards  the  natives ;  the  governments  endea- 
voured as  much  as  possible  to  prevent  the  sale  of  spiri- 
tuous drinks,  so  horrible  in  its  results,  and  which  men 
devoid  of  conscience  still  carried  on,  as  the  Indians 
paid,  cheating  in  trade  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 
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Here  and  tbere  a  partial  jary  might,  in  the  feeling  of 
saperiority,  commit  an  injustice  on  a  native,  bat,  accord- 
ing to  law,  violence  done  to  an  Indian  was  punished  the 
same  as  that  done  to  a  white,  and  in  some  cases  more 
severely,  out  of  fear  of  the  results.  The  atrocities  of  the 
Pequodese  war  were  old,  and,  moreover,  could  not  be 
taken  into  calculation,  as  they  were  against  a  foe  who 
had  no  other  idea  of  war  than  a  means  of  extirpation. 

Sound  policy  had  taught  the  first  planters  of  Ply- 
mouth to  give  the  savages  no  fire-arms,  and  to  set  a 
severe  punishment  on  the  sale  of  them.  Norton  and  his 
wild  companions  had,  in  some  measure,  in  a  few  years 
partially  spoilt  their  game;  for,  with/eckless  imprudence, 
they  taught  the  Indians  the  use  of  fire-arms,  in  order  to 
have  game  for  their  debaucheries.  The  welcome  know- 
ledge spread  rapidly  amongst  the  red  men,  and  the  re- 
markable dexterity  with  which  they  used  the  weapons 
procured  from  the  Dutch,  French,  or  the  English  smug- 
glers, is  spoken  of  in  the  earliest  annals.  The  government 
of  Massachusetts  issued  a  severe  edict  against  the  sale  of 
weapons  to  the  savages ;  but  when  they  saw  the  insu£Bci- 
ency  of  this  to  prevent,  they  did  not  wish  to  give  up  the 
profit  to  the  French  and  Dutch,  and  therefore  abolished 
the  edict,  retaining  only  a  considerable  impost  on  every 
weapon  and  pound  of  powder  sold.  Thus  did  the  Indians 
become  possessed  of  the  deadly  implements  which  long 
seemed  to  them  a  sign  of  the  supernatural  powers  of 
their  owners,  and  with  the  superstitious  dread  of  them 
disappeared,  also,  the  belief  in  the  unconquerable  super!« 
ority  of  the  whites. 

The  races  of  New  England  had  gradually  submitted 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  King  of  England.  The  Indians 
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Philipp.    No  mention  is  made  of  any  submission  in 
connexion  with  this. 

Many  years  passed  away  without  giving  any 
occasion  for  hostilities,  for  any  misunderstandings 
which  took  place  between  individual  whites  and  Indians 
were  settled  in  the  ordinary  way  before  the  different 
town  courts.  But  now  men  began  to  talk  of  Alexan- 
der's hostile  intentions»  and  at  length  a  letter  from  the 
Boston  government  informed  the  Plymouthers  that  this 
chief  was  busy  raising  the  Narragansetts,  and  that  an 
understanding  reigned  between  the  Pokanokets  and 
their  jealous  neighbours^  which  seemed  to  intimate  secret 
danger. 

Captain  Willett,  a  government  oflScial,  who  dwelt  on 
the  bordera  of  Alexander's  territory,  was  soon  after  com- 
missioned to  question  him  about  it,  and  to  summon  him 
to  justify  himself  in  Plymouth.  But  the  chief  did  not 
appear,  and  a  step  was  taken  in  which  we  do  not  recog- 
nize the  wise  moderation  of  the  government  of  Ply- 
month.  Major  Josias  Winslow  Edwardsson,  late  governor 
of  Plymouth,  was  sent  off  with  some  armed  men  to 
bring  him  by  force  to  Plymouth,  that  he  might  justify 
himself  there. 

According  to  the  coinciding  report  of  the  historians 
of  these  events,  Hubbard  and  Increase  Mather,  Win- 
slow  found  the  chief  reposing  after  the  chase,  accom- 
panied by  an  armed  suite  and  several  women.  With 
his  small  troop  of  eight  or  ten  men  he  slily  got  pos- 
session of  the  weapons  of  the  Indians  ;  his  commission, 
however,  was  rejected  by  Alexander  with  disdain  and 
even  with  passionate  scorn,  and  it  was  only  by  placing  a 
pistol  at  his  breast  that  he  could  be  induced  to  follow. 
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sider  the  feelings  e?idenced  by  his  acts.  Let  it  suffice, 
that,  unprepared  as  he  was  for  resistance,  he  made  peace 
with  the  whites,  which  he  religiously  kept  for  eight 
years. 

At  this  time  more  active  movements  began 
to  be  visible  among  the  Indians,  and  drew  the 
attention  of  the  Plymouthers.  Frequent  assemblies 
were  held,  and,  in  long  exhortations,  the  spirit  of  the 
people  was  aroused,  and  (can  one  doubt  it?) the  injustice 
of  the  intruding  strangers  debated.  Still  more  myste- 
rious words  of  threatening  were  heard  in  the  daily  inter- 
course of  the  Indians  with  the  whites,  and  a  bolder  and 
more  insulting  behaviour  towards  them  showed  that 
something  hostile  was  at  work.  It  was  heard  that 
Philipp  had  complained  that  the  English,  with  their  cul- 
tivation, had  advanced  into  a  part  of  the  land  which,  at 
the  sales,  had  been  reserved  for  his  hunts,  which  the 
government  of  Plymouth  would  not  acknowledge. 
Prince,  the  governor,  ever  on  his  g^ard,  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  Philipp,  with  the  question,  *'  what  this  move- 
ment meant?" and  at  the  same  time  despatched  another 
to  Boston  for  advice,  and  to  announce  that  they  thought 
they  would  be  compelled  to  engage  in  a  war  with  the 
Indians. 

The  government  of  Massachusetts,  to  whose  honour 
be  it  said  that  they  always  showed  themselves  anxious 
to  avoid  war  with  the  natives,  without  delay  sent  off  a 
messenger  to  join  the  one  on  his  way  to  Philipp, 
in  order  to  obviate  any  further  irritation.  They    ^'' 
found  the  governor  of  Plymouth  in  Taunton,  a 
small  town  about  eight  miles  from  Philipp's  territory, 
and  the  king  on  his  own  frontiers^  surrounded  by  armed 


men,  both  full  of  mistrust ;  tbe  one  dreadiog  to  make 
any  prejudicial  concession,  the  other  to  expose  himself 
to  any  danger.  Philipp  had  let  the  govenior  know  that 
he  wished  to  speak  with  him,  and  the  goYemor  had  in- 
vited him  to  Tuunton,  to  discuss  the  matter.  The  grey- 
headed Roger  Williams,  and  some  men  of  Plymonth, 
acted'as  plenipotenüaries ;  after  lAuch  trouble  they  suc- 
ceeded in.  persuading  Philipp  to  come  to  Taunton,  bat 
he  would  not  be  overhauled  till  he  was  allowed  to  bring 
his  retinue  with  him.  The  Wampanoges  were  then 
ranged  on  one  ^de  of  the  meeting- hoose,  in  which  the 
negociation  took  place ;  the  Plymouth  men  on  the 
other :  darüng  at  one  another  looks  of  fury,  they  stood 
opposed  iu  hostile  silence,  whilst  the  leaders  within 
weiglied  peace  and  war  in  the  balance. 

For  the  moment,  the  former  luckily  prevailed.  Phi- 
lipp's  compUints  were  easily  settled,  as  it  was  proved,  at 
least  to  their  satisfaction,  that  the  English  had  not  over- 
stepped tbe  land  they  had  got  by  contract.  He  sought 
to  represent  all  bis  preparations  as  directed  against  the 
Narragansetts ;  hut  it  was  dearly  shown  that  he  had 
never  been  on  better  terms  with  that  race.  Surprised 
and  confounded,  he  confessed  his  faitfalessness,  and  the 
intention  he  had  of  attacking  them,  and  was  persuaded, 
with  bis  chief  people,  to  sign  a  writing ;  in  which  be,  in 
the  most  humble  tone,  asked  forgiveness,  hypocritically 
vowed  reformation,  and,  as  a  pledge  of  his  submission, 
promised  to  give  up  all  the  English  weapons— about 
seventy  muskets — which  his  men  had  with  them,  and,  in 
a  few  days  after,  those  that  he  bad  in  his  possession. 

It  it  said  that  one  of  tbe  head  men  of  the  Wampa- 
noges, when  he  saw  hie  chief  set  bis  name  tu  such  a 
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debasing  writing,  sprang  op  in  a  fury,  called  bim  a 
coward  and  dastard,  and  fortbwitb  went  oyer  to  the 
English.  Certainly  neither  Philipp,  nor  any  one  of 
those  who  signed  it,  ever  thought  of  keeping  the  condi- 
tions ;  but  the  signature  seemed,  for  the  moment,  the 
only  means  of  withdrawing  himself  from  the  danger 
into  which  he  would  have  been  plunged  by  too  early  a 
discovery  of  his  views.  He  neither  sent  the  weapons, 
nor  appeared  at  Plymouth  when  summoned  thither. 
The  Plymouth  men  wished  again  to  go  against  him  : 
they  wished  to  have  the  others,  but  were  determined  to 
go,  even  if  they  went  alone ;  the  league  was  also  at 
this  time  nearly  expired,  and  would  not  be  renewed  till 
next  year.  Massachusetts  once  more  negociated.  Philipp, 
who  seemed  to  trust  the  men  of  Boston  more  than  those 
of  Plymouth,  appeared  before  their  tribunal ;  where  he 
distinctly  denied  the  thought  of  a  previous  submission, 
but  offered  peace  and  to  be  amenable  to  reason  ;  and,  as 
he  made  a  personally  favourable  impression,  he  found 
well-intentioned  judges. 

However,  he  seems  to  have  been  persuaded  soon  after, 
by  the  medium  of  the  commissioners  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  to  repeat  his  act  of  submission,  and,  as 
a  sign  thereof,  to  prom'ise  a  yearly  tribute  of  five  wolves' 
heads ;  and,  besides  this,  to  pay  a  hundred  pounds  ster- 
ling in  wares,  as  be  might  happen  to  have  them,  within 
three  years.  The  giving-up  of  the  fire-arms,  to  which 
he  was  very  averse,  is  not  mentioned  again ;  and  pro- 
bably this  point  was  yielded  in  order  not  to  irritate  him 
farther:  this  treaty  was  also  signed  by  his  chief  counsellors. 
But  the  conditions  of  a  treaty,  which  imposed  on  him 
neither  peace  or  war  with  his  own  race,  nor  the  aliena- 


lion  of  his  property  without  their  consent,  most  have 
appeared  insupportable  to  him,  and  we  cannot  blame 
him  for  having  been  anxious  to  burst  these  oppressive 
fetters  ;  besides,  it  is  said  that  at  this  time  the  policy  of 
Plymouth  particularly  favoured  Josias,  one  of  the  under- 
sachems,  and  a  rival  of  Philipp  for  the  mastery  over  the 
Pokanoket  race ;  for  only  tlie  Wampanoges  who  dwelt 
about  Montaup  stood  under  the  immediate  rule  of  M>s- 
sasoit,  and  afterwards  of  his  sons :  they  only  maintaJned 
superiority  over  the  other  races  of  the  Pokanokets,  who 
bad  their  own  sachems.  While  Governor  Prince  treated 
Philipp  as  one  of  the  superior  chiefs,  Major  Winslow, 
as  leader  of  the  troops  of  great  influence,  ihowed 
Josias  greater  honours,  perhaps,  to  hold  a  balance 
between  them;  perhaps  to  engender  discord :  bat  this 
unworthy  policy  seems,  if  it  did  anything  at  all,  only  to 
have  embittered  Phihpp  more  against  the  Englisb, 
However,  with  the  sly  self-denial  peculiar  to  bis  claas, 
he  waited  for  years,  skilfully  nourishlng  the  vexation  of 
the  allied  tribes,  while  he  himself  lived  apparently  on 
the  beet  terms  with  the  whites,  and  hoped  to  lull  them 
into  a  belief  of  complete  safety.  He  greedily  accepted 
their  gifts ;  and  doubtless  it  was  a  keen  desire  for  the 
useful  things  they  made  him  acquainted  with  that  in- 
duced him  to  sell  part  of  his  lands,  after  having  com- 
plained so  much  of  being  hemmed  in. 

The  historians  of  that  time  seem  to  consider  it  an 
understood  thing  that  a  conspiracy,  led  by  Philipp,  had 
been  laid  by  all  the  Indians  of  New  England  gainst 
the  whites,  which,  however,  broke  out  before  it  was 
completely  ripe.  Bancroft  rejects  the  idea  of  a  conspi- 
racy, of  which  there  is  no  proof;  and  calls  the  beginning 
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of  the  war  accidental.  "  Man/'  he  says,  *^  bewildered  by 
the  nearness  of  the  danger,  rashes  on  his  fate ;  and  thus 
it  was  with  the  Indians— desperation  made  them  rebel/' 
Certainly,  no  plan  of  an  attack  was  prepared ;  and  when 
Philipp  aimed  at  a  general  rising  against  the  whites, 
the  early  outbreak  of  hostilities,  long  before  the  exaspe- 
ration of  the  other  tribes  had  reached  its  climax,  was 
quite  against  his  wish. 

John  Sasamon,  an  Indian  of  Massachusetts,  a  son  of 
convert  parents,  and  himself  educated  as  a  Christian, 
became  an  assistant  of  Elliott's  after  he  learned  to  read 
and  write,  with  a  sprinkling  of  English.    To  escape 
punishment  for  some  offence,  or  because  the  desire  for  a 
roving  life  grew  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  he  had  fled  to 
Philipp»  who  employed  him  as  interpreter  and  secre- 
tary, and  made  him  his  confidant  and  counsellor.     At  a 
meeting  with  Elliott,  the  influence  of  the  latter  decided 
him  upon  returning  to  his  old  duties,  and  Philipp  re- 
leased him.    John  deposed  a  public  confession  of  his 
repentance,  appeared  among  his  people  as  a  preacher  of 
the  Gospel,  and  for  the  future  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  this    calling.    On  a  visit  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  Pokanoket  land  he  again  saw  Philipp 
and  some  of  the  chieftains,  easily  detected  their  hostile 
disposition  towards  the  whites,  and  intimated  the  im- 
pending danger  to  the  governor  of  Plymouth.    Shortly 
after  he  was  attacked  and  slain  by  three  Indians,  one  of 
whom  was  Philipp's  intimate  friend  and  counsellor : 
his  body  was  buried  under  the  ice  of  the  pool  where 
the  murder  took  place.    The  miurderers  were  brought 
before  a  court,  sentenced  by  a  jury— one  half  composed 
of  Indians^and  executed,  confessing  their  crime. 


It  does  not  appear  that  they  had  inculpated  I^ilipp ; 
aod  he,  when  previously  aaked,  had  denied  all  share  in 
the  matter,  thongh  no  one  doubted  that  he  had  fee'd  the 
murderera.  It  waa  an  ordinary  act  of  Indian  juatice. 
vhich  punisheK  traitora  with  immediate  death,  only 
that,  in  general,  the  prince  himself  gladly  takes  the  ex- 
ecutioner's part.  Expecting  himself  to  be  summoned 
before  the  court  of  Plymouth,  Philipp  pot  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  wild  and  martial  young  men,  and  marched 
through  the  country ;  hut  the  colonists  of  Plymouth 
were  as  little  prepared  for  war  as  he  waa,  and  wished, 
for  the  nonce,  to  avoid  any  outbreak.  He  was  not  cited  ; 
and  this  unfortunate  event  would,  perhaps,  hare  passed 
over  without  further  results,  if  it  had  not  acquired  par- 
ticular weight  from  the  irritation  aroused  by  the  hosti- 
lities of  later  years.  One  of  the  colonists  of  Swanaey, 
the  nearest  village  to  the  boundaries,  enraged  at  the  nu- 
merous plunderiogs  and  thievish  attacks  on  his  coun- 
trymen, in  blind  fury  shot  and  wounded  an  Indian. 
This  passed  for  a  good  sign;  for  a  superstition  ran 
among  the  Indians  that  that  side  would  at  last  lose 
from  which  the  first  attack  issued :  and  now  those  paa- 
siona,  so  long  kept  down,  blazed  forth.  In  Rehobotfa, 
which  lay  near,  an  Englishman,  expecting  nothing  of 
the  kind,  waa  soon  after  shot  by  an  Indian.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day— it  was  Sunday — as  the  in- 
habitants of  Swansey  in  quiet  devotion  issued  from  the 
church,  they  were  suddenly  aasaulted  by  a  troop  of 
Indians,  and  many  of  them  slain ;  at  the  same  time 
another  troop  broke  into  a  house,  and  murdered  the 
inmates.  Thus  began  8  war  of  life  and  death. 
The  character  of  Philipp,  as  revealed  in  this  war,  hu 
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been  very  diflPercntly  viewed  by  the  older  and  the  more 
modem  writers.  Contemporary  historians — organs  of 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  their  own  time,  on  which 
the  rash,  revengeful  Indian  chief  brought  down  endless 
misery — unite  in  representing  him  as  a  cruel,  artful  bar- 
barian, and  the  epithets  monster,  Satan,  hangman,  hell- 
hound, have  been  most  profusely  poured  out  upon  him. 
Accustomed  to  regard  him  and  his  people  as  blind 
heathens,  far  below  the  Christian  races — and  especially 
themselves  the  chosen  people  of  Ood,  whose  wrath 
offered  them  such  men  as  a  sacrifice,  annihilating  them 
by  pestilence  and  war,  to  make  way  for  his  elected — they 
plumed  themselves  highly  upon  the  integrity  with  which 
they  and  their  fathers  had  treated  them  in  every  thing 
one  could  comprise  as  trade  and  treaty.  Hence,  the 
outbreak  of  Philipp's  long-controlled  feeling  of  revenge 
appeared  to  them  detestable  and  inexcusable. 

Several  modem  writers,  however,  have  striven  to  re- 
present Philipp  as  a  great  and  heroic  character,  and  the 
whites  as  intruders  and  oppressors.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  those  historians  who  more  than  half  a 
century  ago  emancipated  themselves  from  the  severe  be- 
lief of  their  puritanical  forefathers,  and  gladly  represent 
their  narrow-minded  piety  as  bigotry,  their  strong  re- 
ligious zeal  as  fanaticism.  It  is  only  natural  that  bitter- 
ness and  hate  should  trouble  the  views  of  the  enemies 
of  the  dangerous  chief,  who  by  his  desperate  struggle 
shook  the  very  foundations  of  their  civic  existence,  con- 
verted their  hard-earned  prosperity  into  want,  their 
safety  into  anxiety  and  danger.  When  we  examine 
Philipp's  way  of  acting  impartially,  we  do  not  find  him 
more  revengeful  or  cruel  than  other  Indians.    Not  a 
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p  enemies  ;  for  years  he  sold  his  nobler  feelings  for  these 
trifles.  Even  the  hero  is  not  revealed  in  his  way  of 
conducting  the  war,  which  was  carried  on  in  the  true 
Indian  style,  and  betrays  not  a  single  great  thought  in 
any  of  its  features.  In  fact,  he  appears  in  war  as  in 
peace,  an  artful,  active,  undaunted  man,  full  of  fury 
against  the  strangers  who,  after  having  experienced  the 
generosity  of  his  father,  now  overflowed  the  land  like  a 
swelling  stream,  and  with  the  irresistible  weapons  of 
civilization  making  a  way  for  the  inevitable  destruction 
of  his  unhappy  people.  From  a  prince  of  the  people» 
powerful,  and  yielding  neither  to  friend  nor  foe,  he  had 
become  a  dependent  neighbour  without  a  step  having 
been  taken  for  his  overthrow,  and  so  far  in  manners  and 
way  of  living  below  them,  that  only  the  inferior  classes 
held  a  real  intercourse  with  him,  and  even  they  had  great 
advantages  over  him.  Posterity  understands  his  feelings 
of  hate  and  envy  ;  his  contemporaries,  who  knew  them- 
selves to  be  guiltless,  could  not.  They  long  sought  to 
get  at  him  by  means  of  Christianity;  but  he  strove 
against  it  like  his  father,  the  friend  of  Uncas,  the  ''lick- 
spittle" of  the  whites.  But  he  was  sly  enough  to  hold  out 
hopes  from  time  to  time,  and  the  honest  Oookins  thought 
he  saw  movements  of  grace  in  him.  But  when  Elliot's 
zeal  grew  too  intrusive,  the  high-spirited  chiefs  mean- 
ing became  evident.  He  tore  a  button  from  his  coat 
and  held  it  between  his  fingers ;  **  I  value,''  said  he, 
'*  Christianity  as  much  as  I  do  this  button !" 

The  number  of  Indians  inhabiting  New  England  at 
this  time  is  given  us  so  diflerent,  means  are  so  com- 
pletely wanting  to  ascertain  exactly  the  numerical  con- 
dition of  the  half-nomadic  tribes,  and  they  are  so  com- 
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pletely  ftlnfied  hj  the  ordinary  bouts  of  the  ladians, 
whoie  pride  eonsiated  in  setting  out  many  «arrion.  that 
even  a  mere  supposition  seems  a  risk.  All  the  eariy 
statements  contradict  each  other,  and  are  not  unfrc- 
quently  contradicted  by  irrefutable  facts.  Bancroft, 
after  careful  examination  of  the  different  statements, 
mnputes  the  then  number  of  Indiana  of  New  England. 
west  of  the  Piscataqun,  at  25,000  at  the  utmost.  That 
of  the  Bavages  who  still  dwelt  in  the  unexplored  forests 
could  scarcely  be  computed.  But  the  number  of  these 
Indians  who  as  Phitipp's  subjects  dn-elt  on  the  two 
peninsulas,  or  scattered  over  the  territory  of  Maine, 
may  be  set  down  as  3,000,  of  whom  seven  hundred 
armed  warriors,  led  by  Philipp,  stood  arrayed  against 
the  English. 

But  a  very  few  days  after  that  first  massacre  in  Swan- 
■ey,  which  sent  the  war-cry  like  wildfire  through  the 
country,  the  troops  of  Plymouth,  supported  by  an  aux- 
iliary troop  from  Massachusetts,  marched  agaiust  them. 
The  old  energy  of  the  New  England  colonies  led  their 
movements,  and  a  month  had  not  gone  by  ere  the  un- 
lucky Pokanoket  chief  had  to  seek  aid  as  a  fugitive 
among  the  Nipmuck  Indians  of   Massachusetts. 

After  a  long  peace,  the  English  had  first  of  all  to 
learn  the  trade  of  war.  In  the  present  generation  there 
was  scarcely  one  man  who  had  gone  through  the  school 
of  an  European  war,  or  had  carried  on  war  as  a  trade.* 
But  neither  leaders  wanted  resolution,  nor  the  soldiers 
courage.  Pliilipp,  driven  from  the  Sowams,  had  fied 
to  the  morasses  of  Pocasset.  Pocasaet,  now  Tiverton,  is 
i  had  leirnt 
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on  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula,  opposite  Rhode 
-Island.  T&e  land  was  full  of  these  swamps  till  culture 
conquered  them.  They  were  boggy  tracts,  thick  with 
wood,  or  perhaps  with  underwood  as  high  as  a  man, 
and  just  enough  to  protect  those  crouching  in  it.  In 
all  New  England  there  was,  and  is,  not  a  single  plain 
fit  for  an  European  field  of  battle. 

On  such  ground  the  Indian  was  at  home.  A  band 
of  Plymouth  warriors  under  Captain  Church,  and  a 
troop  firom  Massachusetts  under  Major  Henchman, 
joined  and  advanced  against  them.  But  destruction 
crouched  behind  every  bush.  In  this  conviction  they, 
dreading  a  foe  in  every  rustling  bough,  shot  into  the 
thickets  and  wounded  one  another.  Thus  night  ap- 
proached ;  when  the  leaders  of  the  colonists,  seeing  that 
they  were  the  worst  off,  drew  back,  surrounded  the 
swamp,  and  resolved  to  starve  the  enemy  out.  But 
Philipp  was  more  wily  than  they ;  he  fled,  with  a  band 
of  forty  warriors  and  a  troop  of  wives  and  children,  who 
had,  according  to  the.  custom  of  the  Indians,  left  their 
homes  at  the  same  time  as  their  protectors,  and  the 
women  carrying  the  little  baggage,  and  the  skins  and 
poles  for  the  wigwams,  followed  them  through  all  their 
changing  fortunes. 

Among  the  Nipmucksy  whom  they  had  now  joined, 
the  concealed  flame  of  enmity  had  broken  fiercely  out. 
These  dwelt  in  Massachusetts,  by  the  villages  of  Menden 
and  Brookfield  ;  their  head-quarters  being  Quabang. 
Here  the  revolt,  more  and  more  encouraged  by  Philipp *s 
presence,  spread  to  the  villages  of  Connecticut,  and 
within  a  few  weeks  the  war-whoop  of  the  red  man,  the 
most  appalling  note  the  human  throat  is  capable  of  emit- 
ting, resounded  through  the  woods  of  Massachusetts. 
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ances  Ninigret  and  Pomham  ;  the  former,  as  ever  the 
open  foe  of  the  whites ;  the  latter,  one  of  the  two 
sachems  who  first  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts,  and  lastly,  a  squaw-sachem  or 
princess. 

It  is  not  our  view  to  follow  through  all  its  minutiae 
the  fearful  war  which  lasted  nearly  fourteen  months. 
It  would  but  little  interest  the  modern  reader,  especially 
one  abroad  and  unacquainted  with  the  country.     It  was 
not  a  European  war,  where  power  stood  arrayed  against 
power,  but  a  series  of  wily  attacks,  horrible  burnings, 
and  wild  massacres.    The  Indians  never  stood  against 
the  English ;  as  soon  as  a  band  marched  against  them 
they  fled  like  the  wind,  though  ten  tiibes  the  number 
of  the  others.     But  frequently  they  fled  in  hundreds 
before  fifty,  in  order  to  entrap  them ;  troops  of  ten  or 
twelve  times  the  number  broke  in  upon  the  enemy  from 
behind,  overwhelmed  them  by  their  weight,  and  mowed 
them  down,  or  carried  them  away  captive,  to  celebrate 
the  victory  with  tortures.*  But  their  clubs  and  muskets 
were  more  frequently  directed  against  old  men,  women, 
and  children,  than  armed  warriors.    The  labourer  in 
the  field,  the  shepherd  by  his  flock,  the  homeward-bound 
reaper,  these  defenceless  beings  were  attacked  unex- 
pectedly by  the  red  men,  springing  as  it  were  out  of 
the  earth,  hurling  the  tomahawk,  or  shooting  from  the 
thicket  deadly  and  mercilessly,  and  then,  as  a  canni- 
bal-like trophy,  hanging  up  the  severed  limbs  on  the 
nearest   tree— a   fearful  greeting  for  the   approaching 
troops.     Shuddering  and  pale  terror  went  through  the 

*  As,  for  instance,  at  Sudbury»  where  Captain  Wadswotth  and  hia  little 
heroic  band  were  set  upon  bj  not  le«  than  600  Indians. 
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land.  No  one  felt  bimsetf  secure,  for  the  foe  dvelt  m 
the  midst  of  thetn.  The  red  man  who  in  the  momiog 
made  a  friendly  bargain  with  the  white  pedlar,  or  re- 
ceived in  the  evening  his  wages  from  the  white  farmer, 
perhaps  the  same  night  murdered  him  and  his  family-. 
Hundreds  of  praying  Indians  threw  their  Bibles  away, 
and  flew  to  arma  to  assist  their  brethren.  One  blooming 
family  after  another  perished  by  ttie  flames ;  troops  of 
families,  nay,  whole  village  communities,  wandered  about 
without  a  roof  to  shelter  thera.  And  where  there  waa 
no  real  evil,  phantasy  created  fear  and  dread.  The 
Indian  bow  was  seen  on  the  ether  ;  the  horses' tr«ad 
was  borne  on  the  moaning  of  the  wind,  and  the  well- 
known  figure  of  a  scalp  was  seen  in  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon :  everything  was  a  sign  of  horrors. 

In  the  beginning  of  September  the  commissioners 
of  the  united  colonies  bad  met  together,  and  resolved  to 
make  the  war  a  common  thing,  for  the  carrying  out  of 
which  a  thousand  men  were  to  be  raised  without  delay  ; 
the  largest  half  being  taken  from  Massachusetts,  and  of 
the  smallest  half  two-thirds  from  Connecticut,  and  one 
third  from  Plymouth  ;  these  troops  were  raised  against 
the  Pokanokct  and  Massachusetts  Indians.  But  there 
could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  views  of  the 
Narragansetts.  The  league  was  renewed  at  Boston,  in 
October  ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  leagues,  they  stilt  sheltered 
Philipp'»  subjects,  and  the  fugitives  found  a  safe  asylum 
among  them.  "  I  deliver  up  the  Wampanoges  ?"  said 
Canonchet;  "no,  not  the  pairing  of  a  nail  of  one!" 
At  another  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  it 
was  therefore  resolved  to  meet  this  secret 
with  open  enmity,  and  to  raise  a  thousand  more  men,  in 
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the  same  proportion  as  before,  to  take  the  Narragansett 
land.  Josias  Winslow,  as  governor  of  Plymouth,  was 
appointed  a  commander  of  the  conjoined  troops. 

The  gainsayers  of  the  puritans,  ever  ready  to  show 
where  their  Christianity,  which  was  always  on  their  lips, 
was  wanting  in  their  heart,  condemned  the  attack  on  the 
Narragansetts — scarcely  a  month  after  renewing  the 
league  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  struggle  only 
attained  its  climax  after  this  attack.  But  this  was  only 
anticipating  an  unavoidable  thing ;  Canonchet's  dispo- 
sition,  later  on  revealed,  warranted  them  in  only  expect- 
ing deadly  hatred  from  him.  Simple  policy  taught 
them  not  to  let  him  gather  his  forces  completely. 
Winter  came  on,  and  troops  of  their  foes  had  found  a 
home  among  those  who  still  called  themselves  friends. 
Here  they  wished  to  rest  and  gather  strength,  to  break 
out  with  new  vigour  with  the  growing  time  of  year ; 
for  the  Indian  gladly  avoids  war  when  the  trees  are 
leafless,  and  he  can  neither  sally  from  the  thicket  upon 
his  foe  nor  find  shelter  within  it.  But  summer  and 
winter  were  alike  to  the  resolute  English  settlers ;  be- 
sides, the  land  of  the  Narragansetts  was  better  culti- 
vated than  any  other  Indian  land,  and  rich  in  well-filled 
granaries  of  Indian  com. 

The  18th  of  December  had  come  before  the  troops 
were  got  together.  But,  in  spite  of  the  deep  new-fallen 
snow  they  marched  towards  Narragansetts,  directly 
against  their  head  force.  These,  apprized  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  whites,  had  retrenched  themselves  in  a  fort, 
such  as  WiC  have  described  in  the  Pequodee  war.  But 
this  of  the  Narragansetts  was  of  immense  extent,  buiit 
on  a  somewhat  elevated  piece  of  ground,  four  or  five 
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acres  in  extent,  and  surrounded  like  an  islaiid  bj  a 
swampy  wood.  This  swamp,  about  two  miles  west  fnxn 
the  village  of  South  Kingston,  lies  in  Rhode  Island 
State«  and  was  called  Squa  Sonk.  The  fort  was  sur- 
rounded with  high  palisades,  and,  besides  that,  with  a 
hedge  about  sixteen  feet  thick ;  its  sole  entrance, 
through  trunks  of  trees  laid  in  front,  rising  four  or  five 
Yk  «Q  feet  above  the  ground,  protected  by  block 
bouses,  from  which  the  foe  fired.  The  En- 
glish worked  their  way  through  the  swamp,  and  a  lucky 
chance  brought  them  to  that  side  of  the  fort  on  which 
the  entrance  was.  A  march  of  six  hours,  from  break  of 
day  till  mid-day,  through  snow  and  morass,  had  not 
fagged  them.  But  he  who  made  his  way  through  the 
entrance,  went  to  certain  death :  two  heroic  men  from 
Massachusetts  were  the  first  to  expose  themselves — ^like 
Winkelried  freedom — to  destruction,  in  order  to  make  a 
way  for  the  victors.  Their  names,  Johnson  and  Daven- 
port, should  not  be  lost  to  posterity ;  the  historian  should 
conscientiously  recount,  not  only  facts,  but  names; 
for  the  warrior  devotes  himself  not  only  to  honour,  but 
to  fame  also,  and  the  future  prize  of  renown  appeases  at 
the  same  time  the  manes  of  the  fallen. 

They  were  shot  down  instantly,  as  were  the  troops 
who  followed  them  ;  but  the  way  was  made,  and  more 
and  more  forced  their  way  on.  The  Indians  fought  like 
furies,  and  succeeded  in  driving  out  the  English ;  but 
after  three  hours  of  deadly  struggle,  these  were  a^^aiii 
within  and  masters  of  the  fort.  Then,  without  delay, 
the  torch  was  laid  to  the  wigwams,  to  which  the  van- 
quished had  fled,  and  five  or  six  hundred  miserable  huts 
Mere  soon  levelled  with  the  ground.     Countless  num* 
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bers  of  the  unlucky  inhabitants,  old  men,  women ,  and 
children,  sought  in  vain  to  save  themselves  by  flight. 
In  the  midst  lay  the  heaped-up  corpses  of  the  combatl 
ants,  the  white  man  with  the  red.  According  to  the 
account  of  a  Narragansetter,  taken  afterwards,  they  lost 
on  this  fatal  day  seven  hundred  warriors,  besides  three 
hundred  who  died  of  their  wounds,  though  some  spoke 
of  a  smaller  number.  Those  who  escaped  fled  to  a 
neighbouring  cedar  swamp,  where  many  were  killed  by 
the  frost  and  hunger. 

The  English  also  suffered  severely,  having  lost  eighty- 
five  men,  among  whom  were  four  lieutenants,  besides 
the  two  first  killed,  and  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  men  were  rendered  useless  by  their  wounds, 
and  in  this  state  they  had  to  traverse  full  fourteen  miles 
to  reach  their  quarters.  For  they  durst  not  retain  pos- 
session of  the  fort,  dreading  the  return  of  the  foe,  with 
whose  superior  numbers  they  could  not  cope.  But  this 
seems  to  have  been  a  useless  precaution,  for  the  troops 
of  Connecticut,  which  had  suffered  most,  had  to  return 
home  to  recruit ;  and  those  of  Massachusetts  and  Ply- 
mouth, hindered  by  the  approaching  winter,  lay  a  fort- 
night idle,  and,  at  first,  the  taking  of  the  fort  seemed  to 
have  no  results. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  English,  the  Narra- 
gansetts  had  again  taken  possession  of  the  land.  Many 
chiefs  proposed  peace  ;  but  only  Ninigret—  formerly  the 
sworn  foe  of  the  English,  but  now  rendered  prudent-— 
made  peace.  Later  on,  many  of  his  subjects  went  out 
on  the  side  of  the  Mohicans,  with  the  Connecticut 
troops,  against  their  own  countrymen.  But  a  loftier 
spirit  animated   the  other  Narragansetts :   **  Rather,'^ 
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said  CanOQchet,  "  die  to  the  l&st  man,  than  become  the 
1676  Englishman's  §erf !"  They  resolved  to  quit  tlieir 
country  and  unite  with  the  Nipmucks.  X)eath 
and  desoliition  marked  their  triiils.  They  carried  fire 
and  bloodshed  into  Rhode  Island,  which  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  war ;  but  all  white  colunies  were  alike  lo  the 
red  man,  and  thiii  island,  uupruteeted  by  troops,  bore  the 
whole  brunt  of  their  fury.  The  houses  and  barns  were 
given  to  the  flames  ;  the  men,  who  had  remained,  fell 
under  their  war- clubs,  and  the  cattle  were  drivea  off 
in  troops. 

Whole  villages  perished  in  the  flames :   the  revolt 
spread  on  every  side.     Even  Plymouth,  so  laborioai'Ijr 
raised,  was  half  destroyed,  and  Providence  several  ttnieu 
attacked ;  but  we  must  not  forget  to  state  that  the  grej*fl 
headed  Roger  Williams,  one  of  its  few  inhabitants,  wbo^ 
had  not  lefl  their  houses,  remained  secure  from  all  those 
horrors  of  war. 

Many  of  their  chiels  visited  him,  and  be  showed  him- 
self true  to  his  old  character  of  peace-maker.  "  What 
do  you  wish  for?"  said  he  ;  "  the  Massac hu setters  can, 
in  a  twinkling,  raise  a  tiiousand  more  men,  and  when 
they  are  fallen  the  king  of  England  can  send  new  ones." 
"Let  them  come,"  was  the  answer,  "we  are  ready  for 
them;  but  thou,  brother,  thou  hast  been  our  friend  all 
thy  life  long,  and,  therefore,  not  a  hair  on  thy  head  shall 
be  harmed." 

But  not  all  the  Indians  were  so  full  of  hold  confideoce. 
The  races  of  New  Hampshire,  who,  indeed,  had  in  no 
way  suffered  by  the  vicinity  of  the  English,  declined  all 
union  with  their  brethren,  and  remained  perfectly  quieL — 
The  praying  Indiiias,  who,  before  their  conversion, 
by  far  the  most  uanarlike  races,  thinned  by  pestUencei 
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remained  for  the  most  part  true  to  tbe  whites,  or,  rather, 
they  had  not  the  courage  to  appear  openly  against  thj^m, 
thoagh  they  could  do  it  without  danger.   The  Mohicans 
and  the  Pequodees  fought  regularly  in  troops  with  the 
troops  of  Connecticut;  as  did  a  small  band  of  Narra- 
gansetts,  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken.    The  bulk  of 
the  Indians  were,  however,  joined  against  the  English, 
and  were  chiefly  close  set  in  Worcester  county,  between 
Marlborough  and  Brookfield,  as  far  as  the  Connecticut. 
There,  with  their  wives  and  children,  they  housed  in 
thousands  in  the  woods,  ever  ready  for  an  attack,  and  far 
superior  in  watchfulness  and  activity  to  the  whites.  But 
the  latter  had  learnt  something  from  them.     A  large 
body  lay  near  Deerfield,  close  to  a  fall  of  the  Connecti- 
cut, since  called  Turner's  Fall;  and  the  nearest  English 
garrison  was  twenty  miles  distant.   The  Indians  thought 
they  might  sleep  in  quiet,  and  even  the  watch  rested, 
when,  after  a  quiet  night  march,  a  troop  of  160  warriors 
suddenly  fell  on  them,  the  first  token  of  their  approach 
being  the  bullets  which  whistled  over  the  heads  of  the 
sleepers.     Horror  seized  them,  and  in  the  darkness  of 
night  they  rushed  into  the  river;  some  sprang  into  the 
canoes  without  a  rudder  and  were  carried  over  the  fall, 
where  the  canoes  shattered  on  the  rocks.     Their  loss, 
women  and  children  included,  was  calculated  at  300 
souls.     But  this  time  darkness  had  done  more  to  con- 
quer them  than  the  weapons  of  the  English.     By  break 
of  day  the  fugitives  assembled  and  fell  upon  the  rear  of 
the  returning  English  with  a  massacre,  in  which  Turner, 
the  leader  of  this  bold  attack,  fell.    His  name  was  given 
to  the  waterfall ;  and  the  fight  was  known  as  ''  The  Fight 
of  the  Falls." 
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In  tmth,  the  time  was  rich  to  valorooa  deeds,  daring 
tricks,  and  adventures.  The  names  of  their  command- 
ers, at  the  bead  of  little  bands,  who  bravely  fell,  afW 
long  resistance,  victims  in  the  unhappy  war  to  superior 
might,  long  remained  to  posterity  in  tender  Btrains.* 
Hadly,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Connecticut,  was  often 
attacked,  and  was  the  scene  of  that  romantic  adventure 
when,  on  a  sadden  irruption  of  the  Indians  during  divine 
service,  a  majestic  and  armed  warrior  suddenly  appeared 
at  the  head  of  the  startled  inhabitants,  drove  off  the  toe, 
and  then  as  suddenly  vanished.  Was  it  unnatural  to 
imagine  that  this  Saviour,  sword  in  hand,  was  one  of 
God's  cherubims  ? 

The  volunteers  of  Connecticut  distinguished  them- 
selves in  bardy,  fearless  spirit,  full  of  the  marvellous,  as 
well  OS  good  luck.  In  tbe  southern  townships  of  these 
colonies,  besides  tbe  troops  raised  by  tbe  government,  a 
number  of  volunteer  corps  had  been  formed,  who  made 
sudden  irruptions  into  the  land  of  the  Narragansetts, 
and  brought  home  corn  aud  wine;  ten  or  twelve  such 
expeditions  slew  or  made  captive  upwards  of  four  hun- 
dred foes,  whilst  they  did  not  lose  a  single  man.-f- 

Tbe  inhabitants  of  the  places  attacked  also  rose  in 
arms,  and,  as  in  Scituate,  drove  off  the  savages  whose 

*  Lothiop,  vEtb  eightj  men,  wai  csrrying  a  proviiian  tmin  condaeted 
hj  about  tv«il7  men  more,  whea  be  va*  attacked  bjr  7CI0  Indiui  cJaH 
to  the  Sugailoaf  Hill,  not  lar  from  the  Conuecticut,  and  on[y  Hten  u 
eight  while!  eicaped.  Wadiworth  wm  in  the  aune  entnppod  into  an 
ambniih  and  mardand,  together  with  hji  men. 

f  The  goud  luck  of  the  Connecticut  troopi  wna  gnat  enough.  In  nma 
the  aiTowi  ituck  in  their  nedccluthi.  and  in  one  caw  in  a  piece  of  cheaea 
a  man  carried  in  hia  pocket.  The  arro«!  of  the  Indian!  were  poinlad 
with  flat  !liBTp  !tonea,  and  verj'  diSScult  to  eitracl  fiom  the  fle!h  >ke& 
tiiey  had  once  made  their  way  into  it. 
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fary  cooled  itself  on  some  captured  women  and  children. 
In  more  than  one  case  such  houses  were  made  secure 
asylums  for  the  women,  and  desperately  defended  by  a 
few  courageous  men,  and  many  a  trace  of  heroic  courage 
in  women  has  been  preserved.  For  the  common  danger 
called  into  play  all  the  powers  of  man,  physical  and 
moral,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  period  of  the  world 
so  short,  and  yet  so  full  of  the  extraordinary — of  heroic 
courage  and  self-denial. 

Many  an  Indian  gave  proofs  of  heroism,  though  the 
partial  historians  unwillingly  relate  them, and  Canonchet's 
warfare  shines  conspicuous.  In  Pocasset  reigned  a  squaw, 
Wetamo  by  name,  who  courageously  stood  by  her  chief, 
but  was  drowned  in  a  river  when  fleeing  for  safety.  The 
neighbouring  race  in  Saconnet  was  also  held  by  a  woman, 
called  Awashonk,  who,  conspicuous  from  her  masculine 
spirit 'and  whom  prudence  taught  before  the  end  of  the 
war  to  go  over  to  the  whites,  with  whom  she  remained 
friends. 

By  March  the  good  fortune  of  the  Indians  had 
reached  its  climax.  But  their  home  was  destroyed  as 
well  as  that  of  the  whites :  thousands  of  families  were 
driven  forth ;  but  as  they  carried  their  wigwams  with 
them  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  build  huts  here  and  there, 
while  a  cavern,  or  the  free  heaven  gave  shelter  to  the 
warriors.  But  there  was  another  loss  they  could  not  so 
bear,  provisions  began  to  fail ;  for  where  so  many  flocked 
together,  their  small  stores  could  not  hold  out  long.  The 
time  for  planting  was  come,  but  there  was  no  seed ;  and 
Canonchet  ventured,  with  a  small  troop,  to  Montaup  to 
get  some,  perhaps  informed  by  Philipp  that  corn  lay 
buried  there.  On  the  way  he  came  in  collision  with  the 
volunteers  of  Connecticut  and  their  Indian  companions. 
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As  be  endeavoured  to  escape  throug;b  the  Biackstone 
River,  he  slipped  on  a  atone  and  fell ;  bis  musket  was 
wet  and  unserviceable.  Now  he  knew  thai  it  was  over 
with  him — "  Illsbeartand  his  bowels,"  hesaid,  "turned 
round ;  he  was  like  a  rotten  staff,  and  deprived  of  power." 
Though  of  gigantic  strength,  he  quietly  subuiilted  lo  a 
Pequodee  who  wished  to  mnke  him  his  prisoner,  when 
a  ^oung  Englishman  approached  and  put  some  questions 
to  him.  But  Canonchet  looked  with  contc-mpt  at  his 
beardless  face,  and  said,  in  brokeo  English  — "  Thou 
much  child — thou  not  war  knowest.  Let  thy  leader 
come  ;  with  him  will  I  speak." 

It  is  said  that  his  life  was  offered  to  bim  if  he  would 
submit,  but  that  be  disdained  lo  do  so.  "  Good  !"  said  he, 
when  his  execution  was  announced ;  "  I  will  die  ere  my 
heart  becomes  sofl.  Canonchet  will  fall  rather  than 
speak  a  word  of  which  he  might  be  ashamed."  The 
manner  of  his  death  showed  the  barbarity  of  the  time. 
The  English  contented  themselves  with  looking  on. 
whilst  the  Pequodees  shot  him.*  The  Mohicans  be- 
headed and  quartered,  and  Ninigret's  Narragansetts 
burned  bis  corpse.  The  bead  of  the  last  chief  socbein 
of  the  Narragansetts  was  sent  to  the  government  of| 
CortHeclicut.  I 

But  where  was  Philipp  during  all  these  dreadful 
scenes?  Since  be  joined  the  Massacbusetl  Indians,  we 
only  seldom  see  him  figure  on  the  scene,aiid  then  often  as 
a  fugitive,  lurking  in  caverns,  now  here  now  there, 
rousing  up  to  war.   During  the  winter  he  seemed  to  hsv« 

•  One  of  the  people  onlered  to  do  thia  wa«  a  near  rolnlion  or  the  chieU  I 
Hs  held  out  to  him  hii  hand  liih  th«  wards—"  Pncevell.  couau      ~ 
noir  shool  thee  !  " 
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fled,  and  it  was  said  he  bad  gone  to  Canada.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  he  was  in  the  Narragansett  fort,  and 
according  to  others,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Indians 
who  attacked  Turner  on  the  Connecticut.  It  was  he, 
men  said,  who  massacred  Wadsworth  and  his  little  troop 
of  heroes,  and  so  cruelly  butchered  the  prisonera.  The 
places  where  he  hid  himself  are  yet  shown,  and  in  Win- 
necunneteich,  at  Norton  in  Massachusetts,  a  cavern  is 
still  called  Philipp's  cave.  At  last  we  meet  him  again 
among  the  Mohawks,  whom  he  sought  to  rouse  against 
the  English — but  they  remained  firm.  He  then  had  a 
couple  of  them  murdered,  and  accused  the  whites  of 
having  done  it ;  but  one  of  them  was  resuscitated,  and 
discovered  the  crime  to  the  Mohawks,  who  slew  fifty  of 
Philipp's  men,  while  he  had  again  to  take  to  flight  to 
escape  their  just  revenge. 

But  at  last  his  allies  fell  away  from  him,  while  fiunine 
and  need  grew  greater,  and  a  pestilence  assisted  them. 
'*  I  have  eaten  horse,"  said  a  poor  dying  Indian,  ^*  now 
horse  eats  me."  Whole  troops  gave  themselves  up  only 
to  have  something  to  eat,  while  others  freely  risked  their 
lives  by  venturing  near  the  whites,  to  pick  up  some  eat- 
able mussels  on  the  shore.  Their  spirit  was  broken. 
Lieutenant  Church  relates,  that  he  had  taken  a  troop  of 
Indians,  but  could]  not  spare  men  enough  to  watch{over 
them,  and,  therefore,  sent  them  to  a  certain  spot,  that 
he  might  dispose  of  them,  and  that  they  really  came  ! 
Before  the  month  of  July  had  passed  over,  most  of  the 
races  of  Massachusetts  had  submitted. 

But  Philipp  did  not  despair.  After  more  than  a 
year's  absence,  he  reappeared  in  his  native  land,  accom- 
panied by  a  seemly  troop,  and  pitched  his  tent  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  Mount  Hope.  Here,  where  there  wm 
no  want  of  food,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  g^atber  nev 
troops,  and  Indians  came  to  him  from  all  qnarterB;  but 
Lieutenant  Church,  leader  of  a  free  corps,  attacked  Urn, 
slew  one  hundred  and  thirtj  of  his  men,  to  whom  be- 
longed Philipp's  brethren  the  Saconets,  and  the  sabjecti 
of  the  Squaw  Awasonk,  and  took  his  wife  and  chiU 
prisoners,  while  he  narrowly  escaped  :  his 
^^'  uncle  and  sister  had  previously  fidlen  into 
the  hands  of  the  whites. 

This  was  the  last  blow.  Desperation  seized  the  on- 
happy  man,  who  wandered  about — a  price  on  his  bead — 
outlawed  and  deserted.  One  of  his  suite  ventured  to 
talk  of  peace,  but  death  from  Philipp's  hand  was  the 
answer;  Alderman,  the  brother  of  the  slain,  en- 
raged at  the  act,  went  to  Church,  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
offered  to  lead  him  to  Philipp's  retreat — a  swamp  on  a 
tongue  of  land.  Church,  with  some  of  his  attendants, 
made  his  way  thither,  when  Philipp  again  wanted  to 
escape,  but  was  struck  by  Alderman's  avenging  balL 
Instead  of  the  scalp,*  the  ordinary  trophy  of  the  Indians, 
Alderman  hewed  off  the  right  hand  of  his  slain  prince, 
which  was  recognized  by  the  English  from  a  carious 
scar,  as  the  right  hand  of  the  hated  and  dreaded  foe 
who  had  brought  down  such  woe  upon  them.-f 

*  The  habit  of  acalping  was  then  new  among  the  Indians.  When  the 
English  came  to  the  country  they  were  wont  to  carrj  away  the  whole 
head  as  a  trophy.  The  scalping  they  are  said  to  have  learnt  from  the 
French,  in  Canada ;  and  the  Indians  of  the  east  knew  it  much  sooner 
than  those  of  the  west, — NUes*  History  itf  the  Indian  and  French  Wan, 

+  This  did  not  prevent  Church  from  having  the  body  quartered,  and 
the  head  sent  to  Plymouth ;  for  which,  though  there  was  a  price  on 
head,  they  only  paid  him  as  much  as  for  any  other, — namely,  SOa 
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The  war  was  now  over.  Before  harvest,  all  the 
Indians  had  sabmitted,  whom  the  sword  or  misery  had 
not  extirpated.  Some  of  the  nobler  tribes  fled  to  Canada, 
and  were  mingled  with  the  other  races  there. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  troubles  in  Plymouth,  the  west 
parts  of  Massachusetts — that  is,  Maine  and  the  north- 
east of  New  Hampshire — were  the  theatre  of  some 
bloody  deeds.  It  is  said  that  the  Indians  here  had  been 
much  irritated^  and  that  the  English  seamen  had  aroused 
the  anger  of  the  natives  by  all  kinds  of  brutality  and 
extravagance.  A  rude  sailor  Wished  to  see  if  the  old 
saying  were  true,  that  all  the  Indians  were  bom  swim* 
mers,  and  threw  a  helpless  child  into  the  water ;  and 
blood  had  also  flowed  in  drunken  brawls.  The  wild 
sailors  escaped  retribution  from  the  so  shamefully 
treated  Indians,  and  left  in  their  ships,  but  the  peace- 
able landsmen  suffered  for  their  crimes.  The  news  of 
the  revolt  of  the  south-western  Indians  encouraged 
them  to  go  further,  and  one  crime  followed  another. 
It  was  a  state  hardly  to  be  named  war ;  for,  before  men 
could  think  about  it,  and  without  any  cause,  a  band  of 
Indians  would  break  forth  from  a  wood,  murder  a  fa- 
mily or  a  number  of  men,  burning  and  plundering  the 
houses ;  nay,  the  funeral  procession,  on  their  way  to  the 
church  at  Kittery,  bearing  the  unhappy  victims  to  their 
grave,  were  attacked,  and  those  who  could  not  flee 
murdered.  It  was  a  series  of  meaner  murdering  and 
plundering  attacks  than  in  the  south-west.  There,  there 
was  revenge ;  no  pardon  was  given,  and  prisoners  were 
only  made  to  glut  their  revenge  by  skilful  torture; 
but  many  were  taken  captives— especially  women  and 
children— in  order  to  extort  a  ransom  for  them.    The 
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wild  hordes  pressed  on,  ns  far  as  the  Piscataqua,  pluo- 
deriDg  and  burning  od  their  «ay. 

The  governiueot  of  Massachusetts,  sufficiently  occu- 
pied in  the  west,  could  do  nothing  further  for  them  tbaa 
summon  the  military  powers  of  the  place  to  call  out  all 
capable  of  taking  the  field.  At  this  tiine  the 
militia  of  Maine  numbered  seven  hundred  men. 
In  harvest  a  kind  of  truce  was  made,  by  which,  at  least, 
.some  quiet  was  gained  for  the  winter  and  spring,  when 
hostilities  again  broke  out  with  violence.  Pbilipp's 
death  allowed  the  troops  of  Massachusetts  to  turn  their 
arms  towards  the  north.  Many  of  the  southern  Indian» 
had  fled  to  the  Fokanokets,  dwelling  near  Cocheeo 
(Dover),  who  had  not  revolted,  but  were  hostile  to  the 
English,  Major  Waldron,  a  respectable  planter,  and 
known  as  an  honourable  man,  confided  in  by  whites  and 
Indians,  invited  them  to  Dover  to  treat  with  him. 
There,  in  Waldron's  fortified  house,  they  were  attacked 
by  the  Massachusetts  troops,  and  taken  prit^onera — four 
hundred  in  number.  Nearly  half  of  them  were  found 
guilty  of  having  taken  part  in  the  disorders  ;  seven  or 
eight  of  them  were  hanged,  and  the  rest  sold  into  slavery 
in  the  south,  i 

This  was  on  the  6th  of  September.  In  the  north  ho»^  J 
tilities  went  on  ;  the  plantings  on  the  Kennebeck  Itf' 
waste  and  deserted  until  exactly  two  months  later 
(Nov,  6).  Afler  many  a  turn  of  luck,  a  truce  was  conclu- 
ded with  the  Indians  on  the  Penobscot,  a  branch  of  the 
Tarratines,  or  Abenakes — the  first  ever  made  between 
the  inhabitants  of  these  regions  and  the  English.  The 
leader  of  this  race  was  called  Mugg,  a  warrior  of  spirit 
and  intellect,  educated  in   an  English   family,  and 
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whose  mind  a  Christian  education  had  left  some  traces 
of  hamanity.  Meanwhile  some  other  tribes,  sparred  on 
and  provided  with  weapons  by  the  French,  who  were 
again  in  possession  of  Acadia,  continued  their  plunder- 
ings.  Next  year,  Major  Edmund  Andros  took  posses- 
sion of  the  land  east  of  the  Kennebeck,  in  the  name  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  in  whose  patent  it  was  in- 
cluded. He  built  a  fort  on  the  Pemaquid, 
and  his  hostile  preparations  made  some  impression ; 
at  last,  however,  a  lasting  peace  was  concluded  at 
Casco. 

During  this  bloody  feud  the  northern  plantings  were 
mostly  destroyed,  and  those  which  were  most  favourably 
treated  were  checked  in  their  growth.     New  England 
was  at  once  to  drain  the  bitter  cup  of  sorrow  ;  Connec- 
ticut alone  was  wonderfully  spared,  except  that  it  had  to 
send  its  tribute  of  men,  the  fight  having  only  touched  its 
borders.    The  Indians  dwelling  in  the  interior — Mohi- 
cans and  Pequodees — remained  true,  whilst  those  dwell- 
ing by  the  stream  after  which  the  colony  is  named,  in  the 
district  of  Massachusetts,  the  tribes  of  Hadly  and  Hat- 
field belonged  to. the  direst  foes  of  the  whites.     In  the 
other  colonies  twelve  or  thirteen  towns  were,  in  the 
course  of  this  fearful  year,  totally  destroyed,  and  one 
hundred  houses,  mostly  dwellings,  burnt  down.    The 
number  of  the  fallen,  also  six  hundred,  appears  small, 
but  they  were  the  flower  of  the  country ;  and  who  can 
doubt  that  their  loss  was  more  severely  felt  than  that  of 
property  ?    An  intolerable  load  of  debt  weighed  down 
the  land,  for  the  war  preparations  had  demanded  great 
efforts,  which  the  enormous  taxes  could  not  cover.    In 
March,  1676,  £1000  were  raised  in  the  colony  of  Ply- 
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month  alone,  whilst  the  yearly  tasca  for  this  poor  place 
bad  risen  above  £260.  The  ready  money  spent  in  this 
year  was  more  than  £100,000,  while  the  loss  in  pro- 
perty, which  made  b^gan  of  countless  nnmbers,  could 
scarcely  be  calculated. 

But  the  last  leaf  of  this  sad  history  is  the  most  pain- 
ful to  read,  for  a  deadly  hatred  against  the  red  men 
raged  among  the  whites.  Neighbours  had  shown  them- 
selves deadly  foes.andfellow-combataots  faithless  friends; 
men  no  longer  trosted  an  Indian.  There  were  some 
beads  who  wished  to  have  the  entire  race  extirpated. 
Once,  when  several  Indinns  were  brought  prisoners  to 
Boston,  a  troop  of  forty  men  came  late  in  the  evening 
to  the  house  of  an  oflScer  called  Oliver,  and  demanded 
that  he  should  be  their  leader.  They  wanted  to  break 
open  the  prison,  and  hang  one  of  the  Indians ;  the 
answer  was  a  cudgelling  for  the  spokesman.  In  rare 
cases  the  fury  of  the  people  contemned  the  authority  of 
the  officials.  Two  of  the  east  Indians  were  brought 
captive  to  Marblehead,  a  fishing  village  near  Salem :  it 
was  Sunday,  and  the  community  were  leaving  the 
church.  The  women  fell  on  the  unlucky  creatures,  and 
by  their  death,  perhaps,  revenged  the  loss  of  a  son  or 
husband. 

If  we  regard  with  horror  the  blind  fury  of  the  people, 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  conduct  of  the  government,  ever 
ready  with  Christian  principles,and  with  Christian  clergy 
for  their  coQusellors  ?  It  has  been  said,  in  exculpation  of 
tbeir  barbarous  severity,  that  they  had  to  manage  the  dis- 
positions of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  soothe  their 
anger.  The  truth  is,  they  were  &ee  from  this  ignominy 
but  that  the  same  bitterness  reigned  among  the  leaden 
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of  the  people  as  among  the  people  themselves,  whose 
organ  they  only  were. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  greatest  severity  was 
observed  towards  the  still  subject  Indians,  in  order  to 
frighten  them.  Those  of  Natick,  and  of  many  of  the 
villages  -of  praying  Indians,  were  at  once  sent  by  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  to  Deer  Island,  a  poorly 
planted  island  in  the  bay,  where  during  the  winter  they 
almost  died  of  hunger.  Every  man  of  colour  was  ex- 
cluded from  Boston;  he  who  lodged  an  Indian  was 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and  the  unlucky  few  who  ven- 
tured near  the  town  were  put  under  ban.  In  Plymouth 
they  seem  to  have  carried  away  the  wives  of  the  praying 
Indians  as  hostages.  Letters  of  that  date  mention  with 
pity  the  bitterness  of  the  men,  and  the  great  severity  of 
the  government.  On  the  promise  of  pardon  a  number 
of  Indians  had  given  themselves  up  to  some  officers,  of 
whom  Church  was  one ;  but,  in  spite  of  their  urgent 
entreaty,  the  government  broke  its  faith,  and  the  un- 
fortunates were  sent  on  board  a  ship  and  sold  as  slaves 
in  West  India. 

And  yet  their  lot  appeared  mild.  More  than  his 
life  was  promised  to  no  one  who  was  either  taken  or  had 
given  himself  up,  while  he  who  could  be  proved  to  have 
taken  part  in  a  death  was  to  die.  A  complete  troop  of 
chiefs  was  executed  in  Boston  ;  and  many  more,  with 
them  a  great  number  of  common  Indians,  were  sold  to 
Bermuda  and  other  places ;  the  last  regulation  being  ex- 
cused by  the  fact,  that  the  price  they  brought  helped  to 
cover  the  colony's  large  debts. 

The  most  of  the  clergy  approved  of  this  cruel  pro- 
ceeding, and  exculpated  it  by  numerous  passages  from 


the  history  of  the  bloody  wars  in  Israel.  Otben, 
among  them  the  truly  CbristJaa  Elliot,  in  vain  coon- 
selled  mildnese 

The  question  arose,  nhat  «as  to  be  done  with  Pfai- 
lipp'a  son,  a  boy  of  nine  years,  sole  child  of  the  un- 
happy chief?  und  the  clergy  were  asked  for  thnr  adrice. 
From  a  document  signed  by  two  respectable  clergymen, 
it  is  evident  that  they  counselled  the  government  of 
Plymouth  to  execute  him.  "ftis  true,"  they  wrote,  "that 
the  taw  of  Moses, '  The  children  shall  not  die  for  the 
father,'  holds  good  in  general ;  but,  after  mature  reflec- 
tion, we  think  that  the  children  of  auch  notorious 
traitors,  rebels,  and  murderers,  especially  such  as  have 
been  the  head  leaders  and  roots  of  such  scandals,  and 
that  against  a  «hole  people,  yea,  against  all  God's 
Israel,  should  be  included  in  the  sin  of  their  parents, 
and,  saloa  republica,  condemned  to  death,  as  we  are 
taught  by  the  example  of  Saul,  Achab,  and  Haman^  Ike" 

Increase  Mather,  the  most  influential  clergyman  of 
Massachusetts,  was  also  of  this  opinion.  It  is.  however, 
some  assuagement  for  ofiended  humanity,  that  there 
exists  the  letter  of  an  obscure  servant  of  Christ  who 
was  of  another  opinion,  and  who,  besides  the  law  of 
Moses,  cited  the  behaviour  of  Amasias,  "  who  did  not 
slay  the  children  of  his  enemies."  But  no  one  thought 
on  the  Saviour's  words,  "  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curse  you."  At  most,  the  moral  law  of  the  Jews 
held  them  in  check  ;  to  the  divine  love  of  Ctlristiaaitj 
they  were  strangers. 

At  last  it  was  resolved  not  to  kill  the  boy,  but  to  sell 
him  to  slavery,  and  we  bear  nothing  further  of  him. 
The  Narraganaetts,  the  Wampanoges,  the  Indiana  of 
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Plymouth,  had  returned  home,  and,  like  the  Indians  of 
Massachusetts,  who  bad  not  wandered  towards  the  North, 
lived  in  stupid  inactivity,  under  severer,  watch  and 
harder  laws,  too  completely  stunned  by  the  hard  blows 
they  had  received,  ever  to  make  another  attempt  to  free 
themselves  from  their  dangerous  neighbours. 


VOL.    II.  N 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 


NEW    DANGERS   FROM   ENGLAND.      MAINE   AND    NEW 
HAMPSHIRE.      WITHDRAWAL  OF  THE  CHARTER. 


The  colonies  had  manfully  stru^Ied  through  all  th 
severe  tussles,  without  ever  asking  the  mother  coantrj 
for  aid  either  with  gold  or  men,  nay,  without  intimating 
their  serious  condition  to  the  king  or  the  colonial  com- 
mittee. The  progress  of  the  war  was  only  known  in 
England  from  private  letters  :  but  no  one  there  mis- 
understood the  cause  of  this  reserve,  and  their  proud 
independence  aroused  new  bitterness.  Their  severity 
and  cruelty,  their  opponents  said,  had  brought  this 
misfortune  on  the  country ;  their  spirit  and  obstiaacy 
would  now  ruin  the  land  and  deprive  the  king  of  a  fine 
province.  A  letter  irom  Lord  Anglesey,  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal,  to  Governor  Leverett  (not  as  oflScial  to  offi- 
cial, but  rather  apparently  as  one  friend  to  another,  for 
they  had  been  friends  in  Cromweirs  time), contained  some 
bitter  reflections  on  the  colonists,  and  in  the  king's  name 
gave  them  plain  hints  of  what  was  preparing  for  them.  It 
occurred  to  no  one  in  England  that  either  parliament 
or  the  king  ought  to  do  any  thing  of  themselves,  to  pre- 
serve a  possession  for  the  crown  and  a  province  for  the 
monarchy.  The  money  which  came  from  them  for  the 
support  of  the  impoverished  was  mostly  collected  in 
the  dissenting  churches,  being  a  private  matter,  and, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  a  historian  acquainted  with 
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tlie  Bubject,  could  scarcely  exceed  what  had  been  sent 
some  years  before  by  the  colonists  for  the  behoof  of 
those  burnt  out  in  London,  and  for  the  plundered  West 
Indian  settlements*  The  settlements  were  as  exclusively 
supported  as  they  had  been  exclusively  founded,  out  of 
their  ou  n  private  means,  without  the  least  cost  to  the 
mother  country. 

Their  enemies  were  at  work.     At  the  very 
time   the  land  seemed  sinking  into  complete         ' 
poverty,  amid  all  the  horrors  of  a  barbarous  war,  the 
English  merchants  made  fresh  complaints  of  the  non- 
observance  of  the  navigation  laws,  and  their  losses  in 
consequence.     Hereupon  a  stricter  command  was  sent 
to  the  governors  to  enforce  the  observance  of  these 
laws,  and  the  commissioners  were  ordered  to  swear  them 
in  relative  to  it ;   parliament  resolved  also,  until  this 
matter  was  settled,  to  grant  the  New  England  ships 
no  passports  to  protect  them  against  the  Turks  in  the 
Mediterranean.     All  in  vain !     Governor   and  people 
were  both  convinced  that  the  restriction  of  their  trade 
ran  quite  counter  to  the  words  of  their  charter,  and  that 
no  parliament  had  a  right  to  cut  off  one  iota  from  the 
gracious  present  on  which  their  fathers  had  built,  as  on 
an  inalienable  foundation  ;  thus  the  navigation  laws  re- 
mained as  before,  a  dead  letter. 

At  this  time  Ferdinando  Gorges,  grandson  and  heir  of 
Sir  Ferdinand,  and  Robert  Mason,  heir  of  Colonel  John 
Mason,  renewed  their  complaifits,  and  a  messenger  was 
sent  to  New  England  with  copies  of  them,  and  a  royal 
command  to  send,  within  six  months,  deputies  to  justify 
their  usurpation  of  the  two  estates  belonging  to  these 
men.     This  messenger  was  Edward  Randolph,  *'  one  of 
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those  hungry  adventurers  with  whom  America  was  so 
soon  to  be  acquunted;"  and  from  his  first  appear- 
ance, for  twelve  long  years.  New  England's  evil 
angel ;  a  more  spiteful,  hateful  soul  could  not  have  en- 
tered the  lists  against  her.  During  the  nine  years  in 
which  the  fate  of  Massachusetts  remained  uncertain,  he 
made  no  less  than  eight  voyages  thither,  the  motive 
of  his  contemptible  zeal  being  really  his  own  en- 
richment. The  New  Englanders,  speaking  of  his  un- 
wearied activity,  were  wont  to  say,  that  **  he  went  about 
like  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he  might  devour," 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  hated  or  despised 
him  most. 

The  cold,  formal  reception  he  met  with  in  Boston 
disgusted  him.  As  royal  messenger,  he  expected  fear 
and  reverence,  and  found  only  despicable  quiet ;  while 
the  answer  to  the  king,  instead  of  requiring  a  month,  as 
he  had  given  them,  was  instantly  prepared,  and  sent 
off  by  a  ship  which  was  returning  to  England,  a  sealed 
duplicate  of  it  being  placed  in  his  hands,  as  he  remained 
in  the  country.  Leverett  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
governorship;  Symmonds  was  vic^-govemor,  and  six 
of  the  ten  assistants  were  then  in  Boston.  The  letter 
handed  in  by  Randolph  was  addressed  to  the  **  Gro- 
vernor  and  Magistrates  of  Boston ;"  and  Leverett,  when 
he  saw  the  signature,  and  saw  it  was  signed  by  Coven* 
try,  secretary  of  state,  asked  who  this  Mr.  Coventry 
was  ? — all  of  which  was  reported  to  the  king  with  the 
most  mischievous  accuracy. 

Randolph  was  one  of  Mason's  numerous  relatives, 
and  his  agent.  He  therefore  did  his  best  to  work  a 
conviction  of  the  justness  of  his   claim,  by  means  of 
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letters  which  he  brought  with  him,  and  during  a  journey 
to  the  north,  by  instigations  of  all  kinds.  Wherever  he 
went,  the  discontented  flocked  to  him,  and  therefore« 
especially  as  this  suited  his  views,  he,  in  his  letters  to 
England,  represented  the  people  as  oppressed,  discon- 
tented with  the  government,  and  anxious  for  the  king's 
immediate  interference  ;  the  last  being  particularly  false, 
for  the  idea  of  a  general  governor  was  hateful  even  to 
those  who  did  not  like  the  severe,  dark  spirit  of  the 
existing  government.  Randolph  described  the  higher 
officers,  in  particular,  as  being  decidedly  loyal ;  and  there 
might  be  some  discontented  ones  among  them,  as  many  of 
them  did  not  think  themselves  sufficiently  recompensed  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  |say  what  was  true  and  what  was 
not,  in  Randolph's  letters,  as  he  knew  how  to  colour 
facts  so  as  to  suit  his  purpose.  But  there  was  not,  with 
this  exception,  a  trace  of  discontent. 

The  lords  of  the  chamber  of  trade  had  commissioned 
him  to  send  in  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  had  given  him  twelve  questions  to  answer.  It  is  in- 
credible what  malice  he  used  in  doing  so;  whilst  he  gave 
a  tolerably  accurate  report  on  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
colonies,  he  diligently  threw  a  false  light  on  certain 
parts — a  falsehood  less  marked,  from  the  others  wearing 
a  semblance  of  truth.  Thus,  he  multiplied  the  popu- 
lation fourfold— spoke  of  the  great  wealth  of  the  colony, 
and  of  the  extraordinary  fruitfulness  of  some  of  its 
resources —accused  it  of  having  been  the  cause  of  the 
war — pitied  the  fallen,  who  were  mostly  loyal,  as  the 
members  of  the  church  were  always  allowed  to  stay  at 
home,  that  they  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  dangers  of 
war-^and  reports  in  positive  numbers  how  the  chief  loss 
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in  the  war  had  fallen  on  Plymouth  and  Connecticut, 
while  it  was  known  that  the  latter  had  suffered  least, 
and  Massachusetts  most,  part  of  her  troops  being  en- 
gaged against  the  eastern  Indians  when  the  spiteful  and 
lying  report  was  drawn  up.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  an   historical  documeut  breathing  a  more  satanic 

spirit« 

The  council  had  quickly,  though  reluctantly,  resolved 
to  send  agents  to  defend  their  rights.  William  Stough- 
ton,  one  of  the  assistants,  and  Peter  Bulkley,  speaker 
in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  were  selected.  But,  con- 
trary to  the  king's  command,  their  power  was  restricted» 
and  did  not  permit  the  removal  of  one  syllable  of  their 
charter.  Bulkley  was  not  a  decided  political  character» 
whilst  Stoughton,  son  of  old  Israel  Stoughton,  inclined 
somewhat  to  the  royalists;  for  already  the  political 
views  of  the  colonists  showed  a  distinct  schism,  which 
grew  more  and  more,  till  at  last  all  the  statesmen  divided 
into  two  parties,  patriots  and  prerogative  men ;  political 
oppositions  which  grew  more  and  more  distinct  and 
rashy  till  the  revolt  of  the  colonies.  The  suit  with  the 
heirs  of  Gorges  and  Mason  was  soon  decided  in  Eng* 
land,  according  to  the  regular  course  of  law.  The  lords, 
judges  of  the  king's  bench,  decided  that  the  patent  of 
Massachusetts  only  granted  three  more  miles  north  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack,  and  the  king  confirmed 
this  sentence ;  thus  both  provinces  at  once  were  wrested 
from  Massachusetts.  Gorges'  suit  was  first  decided, 
and  he  was  recognised  as  the  rightful  lord  of  the  soil 
and  manor  of  Maine.  Mason,  however,  had  no  claim 
on  the  government  of  New  Hampshire,  but  only  on  the 
soil;  but  then  his  patents  also  clashed  with  other  pre« 
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sents  and  sales  of  the  Plymouth  Society,  and  also  with 
the  long  possession  of  the  present  owners.  The  judges 
therefore — as  the  law  of  England  prescribes  that  local 
strifes  must  be  settled  by  jurors  living  near  the  place — 
referred  the  affair  to  America,  to  be  decided  before  the 
courts  there.  The  idea  of  transferring  the  rulership  of 
Maine  had  been  again  agitated  in  the  king*8  cabinet, 
and  Charles  wished  to  purchase  their  claims  from  the 
owners.  But,  before  a  step  was  taken  in  earnest. 
Usher,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  agent  of  the  government 
of  Massachusetts,  concluded  a  similar  bargain  with 
Gorges,  bought  his  patent  of  him  for  £1250,  and  sent^ 
in  the  letter  of  purchase. 

When  the  king  heard  of  this  rash  bargain,  he  was 
highly  enraged.  His  anger  did  not  turn  so  much 
(as  it  really  should)  against  the  sellers  as  against  the 
buyers,  whose  shameless  defiance  thus  shewed  itself 
anew.  But,  as  all  had  been  done  in  a  fair  way,  nothing 
could  be  made  of  it  for  the  moment,  and  the  Massachu- 
setters  were  able,  undisturbed,  to  make  their  arrange- 
ments for  the  new  case. 

They  felt  that  a  new  storm  was  gathering  over  them. 
The  hard  trials  of  late  years — a  severe  fire  being  added 
to  those  of  a  scarcely  finished  war,  destroying  in  Boston 
half  a  hundred  houses  and  much  other  property — had 
again  led  to  those  unhappy  attempts  to  explain  the  will 
of  Providence  according  to  human  wisdom.  Worldly 
and  spiritual  leaders  thought,  how  could  they  have  de- 
served these  chastisements  ?  A  list  of  sins  was  drawn 
up,  and  declared  by  the  general  assembly  to  exhibit  the 
existing  offences  against  the  Almighty.  Scarcely  ever 
did  a  puritanical  whim  arouse  more  the  mockery    of 
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their  opponents  than  this  unwise  docament.  Amoi^ 
the  eleyen  articles  given  as  causes  of  God's  anger  were 
the  following : — 

2.  Pride.  Men  wearing  long  hair  like  women ;  others, 
borders  of  hair,  and  the  hair  being  cut  in  an  onseemlj 
wise,  curled  or  dressed,  and'especially  the  young.  Gnmd 
jurors  to  present  and  the  court  to  punish  offenders»  by 
warning,  chastisement,  or  fine,  as  may  seem  good. 

3.  Extravagance  in  clothing,  new  strange  fashions, 
naked  breasts  and  arms,  and  flying  superfluous  ribbons 
in  the  hair  and  attire.  The  court  to  punish  offenders  at 
discretion. 

4.  Quaker  meetings. 

5«  Godlessness,  many  quitting  the  divine  service  be- 
fore the  blessing  is  pronounced.  Church  officials  and 
select  men  shall  choose  persons  to  close  the  doors.  Sec. 

9.  Idleness.  All  idle  persons  to  be  noted  by  tbe 
constables,  and  their  names  given  in  to  the  select  men, 
who  shall  have  power,  in  case  of  contumacy,  to  send 
them  to  the  house  of  correction. 

10.  Oppression  of  pedlars  and  merchants,  who  take 
too  much  for  their  wares,  and  of  artizaus  who  ask  too 
much  for  their  work.  The  punishment  to  be  two-fold 
repayment  of  tbe  extortion,  besides  a  fine,  &c. 

None  of  these  ordinances  had  such  serious  results 
as  that  against  the  quaker  meetings.  After  the  first 
bloody  persecutions,  a  kind  of  reaction — and  the  sym« 
pathy  this  created — had  here  and  there  produced  a 
desire  to  learn  more  of  the  doctrines  of  this  strange 
sect«  But  this  temporary  negligence  seemed  to  hare 
called  down  the  wrath  of  heaven  on  tbe  people ;  men 
darst  not  return  to  the  old  bloody  laws,  but  they  re** 
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Solved  to  bring  those  who  had  no  fixed  home,  under  the 
laws  against  vagabonds.  Itwas  accordingly  enact-     1^77 
edy  that  every  visit  to  a  quaker  meeting  should  be 
punishedby  imprisonment  in  the  house  of  correction,  with 
three  days'  hard  labour,  or  a  fine  of  £5,  half  of  which  went 
to  the  informer.     This  law  was  ruthlessly  carried  out — 
and  in  England  and  the  other  colonies  created  scarcely 
less  bitterness  against  the  harsh  and  intolerant  spirit  of 
Massachusetts  than  the  previous  bloody  persecutions ; 
the  more  so,  as  the  quakers  had  gained  ground  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  in  America,  and  many  of  them  had  gained 
a  high  repute  and  estimable  character. 

In  Rhode  Island  their  influence  was  great,  and  in 
West  Jersey  they  had  founded  an  independent  settlement 
in  the  very  year  this  law  drove  them  forth  from  Mas* 
sachusetts. 

They  now  handed  in  a  fresh  complaint  to  the  king, 
and,  with  their  well-known  cunning,  contrived  in  their 
account  so  to  mingle  bygone  things  with  the  present^ 
that  every  one,  not  thoroughly  informed,  concluded  that 
their  brethren  in  Massachusetts  were  either  branded  or 
hanged  for  the  sake  of  faith.     All  cried  out  against  the 
bigoted  cruelty  of  the  puritan  colonies,  and  their  agents 
Stoughton  and  Bulkley  had  a  hard  struggle.   But  here  it 
was  seen  how  man  feels  himself  most  injured  where  his 
interest  suffers.  Stoughton  wrote,  ^*  that  our  land  has  not 
fulfilled  the  navigation  laws  is  the  most  unlucky  neglect 
we  could   have  committed ;    for  we  see    daily,     that 
without  complete  submission  on  this  point,  nothing  but  a 
rupture,  and   all  the   sufferings  conceivable  from   the 
king's  displeasure,  can  be  expected." 

But  this  was  exactly  the  point  in  which  Massachu- 
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setts  would  not,  or  believed  she  could  not,  give  way 
without  injuring  her  charter.  In  a  letter  to  the  agent« 
the  principle  was  again  decisiyelj  spoken  oat— on  wfaicii 
rested,  a  century  later,  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  froui 
the  mother  country,  namely,  that  parliament  had  no  right 
to  tax  them^  so  long  as  they  had  no  representatives  in  it. 
Yet  they  wished,  for  the  moment,  to  lull  the  storm 
which  threatened  destruction,  and  therefore  they  made 
the  navigation  act  valid  by  a  particular  law.  All 
officials  concerned  in  it  were  ordered  to  watch  strietlv 
over  and  carry  it  out.  It  shows  a  strange  dollness  of 
ideas,  that  this  step,  by  which  Massachusetts  more  than 
ever  asserted  her  independence,  was  not  ill  received  in 
the  king's  council,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  king 
in  his  next  letter  showed  himself  particularly  pleased 
at  it. 

During  the  stay  of  the  agents  in  England,  other  r^u- 
lations  were  thought  of  to  pacify  their  earthly  ruler,  now 
that  they  believed  they  had  by  the  previous  ordi- 
nances bought  off  the  anger  of  their  heavenly  master. 
Fast  and  prayer  days  were  fixed,  to  pray  for  the  bless- 
ing of  Qod  on  their  labours,  and  to  gain  the  king's 
grace  without  giving  up  the  privileges  of  their  charter. 
A  synod  was  appointed,  that  they  might  not 
lose  the  counsel  of  the  holy  fathers.  The  king's 
arms  were  set  up  in  the  government  house,  high  treason 
declared  to  be  a  capital  crime,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance 
taken,  in  the  words  prescribed  by  England,  from  all 
persons  above  sixteen,  the  governor  and  authorities  set- 
ting the  example.  Scarcely  a  point  remained  on  which 
the  king's  displeasure  could  fall. 

*  But  his  mistrust  was  not  lessened ;  the  colony  was 
blamed  for  having  sent  agents  with  such  limited  powers. 
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These  were  long  detained,  and  only  set  free  at  their 
urgent  wish,  and  then  without  having  done  any  thing, 
the  court  being  exclusively  occupied  by  the  ncM'ly-dis- 
covered  catholic  plot.  The  discontent  they  met  with, 
not  from  the  government,  but  the  people,  outvied  that 
which  rewarded  the  agents  sent  at  the  king's  restoration. 
Stoughton  was  particularly  reproached  with  not  having 
maintained  the  dignity  of  his  position,  and  for  having 
been  too  complaisant.  The  applauding  evidence  which 
the  king's  letter  brought  by  them  gave — that  they  had 
conducted  their  case  with  care  and  discretioiv^was  not 
favourable  to  them.  Doubtless  they  knew  this  as  well 
as  Norton  ;  and  though  the  displeasure  of  the  people  did 
not  break  their  hearts,  as  it  did  his,  yet  it  is  said  that 
the  moodiness  into  which  Bulkley  fell,  and  which  ended 
in  complete  madness,  had  its  root  in  disgust  and 
reaction  about  this  unfortunate  mission.  It  is  more  cer- 
tain that  experience  decided  Stoughton  on  r^fu^ipg 
again  to  play  the  part  of  agent  when  selected  by  the 
government. 

The  agents  had  brought  over  another  royal  letter, 
partly  repeating  the  previous  demand  in  respect  to 
swearing  in,  the  use  of  the  king's  name  in  public  acts, 
&c. ;  partly  insisting  on  a  further  extension  of  the  right 
of  citizenship,  which  be  wished  to  make  dependent  on  a 
yearly  tax  of  10^.,  without  moral  evidence,  and  on  a 
complete  toleration  and  equal  rights  for  the  church  of 
England.  Reproaches  were  added  for  their  insolent 
purchase  of  Maine  at  a  time  when  they  knew  his  ma- 
jesty was  in  treaty  for  it,  and  the  command  to  make  it 
invalid,  as  complaints  from  its  inhabitants  had  come  to 
the  king. 

But  the  chief  demand  in  the  letter  was  to  send  over 
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within  six  months  new  »gents,  with  unlimited  powers,  to 
answer  all  questions  and  accept  the  king's  conditions 
and  uecessary  reatrictious,  as  certain  alterations  were 
necessary  in  the  charter,  from  its  having  been  originally 
designed  for  a  corporation  within  the  mooarchy  and  a:s 
without  tbb  it  was  not  possible  to  bring  about  that  good 
understanding  vihich  his  majesty  so  much  desired. 
There  was  no  luck  of  gracious  expressions,  and  a  wish 
was  added  to  forget  "  all  bygone  errors  and  uiisunder> 
standings." 

Bat  it  was  exactly  to  the  inviolability  of  the  charter 
that  the  colouists  held  with  such  unshaken  Brioness; 
rather  every  possible  sacrifice  than  the  least  altentliou 
in  it.  Randolph  bad  already  cutiie  over,  a  year ' 
before  the  return  of  the  agents,  with  a  cooi- 
mission  from  the  board  of  trade  to  watch  the  carrying 
out  of  tlie  navigation  act,  A  committee,  at  whose  bead 
he  stood,  was  forthwith  named  by  that  body,  to  take 
from  the  governor  an  oatb  prescribed  for  the  governors 
(jf  all  the  colonies  respecting  the  act,  but  which  had  no* 
yet  been  taken  in  Massachusetts.  Leverett  died,  and 
so  escaped.  But  Broadstreut,  the  new  governor,  took 
the  oath,  not  before  the  coiumittee,  but  before  the  vice- 
governor  and  general  assembly ;  thus  it  appeared  more 
an  oath  on  their  own  law  than  a  submission  to  parlia- 
ment. In  the  same  sitting,  at  the  king'sexpress 
'  command,  eighteen  assistants,  the  number  pre- 
scribed by  the  charter,  were  chosen,  instead  of,  as 
hitherto,  ten.  Men  had  till  now  always  striven  to  give 
these  posts  to  persons  of  rank  and  education.  It  is  dtfli- 
eult  to  say  what  had  really  made  the  government  re- 
strict itself  for  fifty  years  to  so  small  a  number,  ns  this 
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assembly  gave  the  deputies  disproportionate  weight  in 
the  choice  of  officials,  where  the  voices  of  the  whole 
assembly  told.  It  is,  therefore,  not  improbable  that 
this  body  had  set  itself  against  increasing  the  number, 
though  no  evidence  of  such  an  attempt  can  be  found. 
At  first,  when  many  of  the  nobility  were  still  awaited 
in  New  England,  it  had  been  agreed  to  reserve  several 
assistantships  for  them ;  but  we  must  leave  the  reader 
in  doubt  why,  when  this  hope  had  long  been  given  up, 
the  upper  chamber  did  not  earnestly  insist  upon  the  fill- 
ing up  of  their  number,  which,  with  the  plain  words  of 
the  charter,  the  deputies  could  not  long  have  refused. 

Massachusetts  bad  now  fulfilled  more  of  the  king's 
demands,  though  some  were  circumvented ;  there  only 
remained  unnoticed  his  order  to  send  new  agents  to 
deliver  up  the  charter,  which  they  neither  could  nor 
would  send,  and  hence  delay  seemed  at  first  the  only 
thing  advisable.     The  king  was  to  be  soothed  by  a  sub- 
missive address,  setting  forth  as  excuse  the  insecurity  of 
the  sea  from  pirates,  who  had  already  robbed  a  ship 
with  an  agent  from  Connecticut  on  board,  and  their  po- 
verty and  inability  in  such  a  case  to  ransom  their  agent. 
They  tried  in  the  same  way  to  justify  themselves  on 
the  second  point  which  aroused   the  king's  displeasure  ; 
viz.  the  purchase  of  Maine,  without,  however,  hinting 
at  giving  it  up.     The  wisdom  of  this  step  m  ay  well  be 
doubted.     Maine  was  inhabited  by  hostile  savages,  and, 
as  a  boundary,  difficult  to  defend  against  the  French 
and    Indians ;    the   white   population,   at    most   4,000 
souls,  was  scattered  along  the  coast ;  the  interior  of  the 
land  lay  as  yet  untrodden,  an  interminable  wilderness, 
otfering  countless  safe  retreats  to  open  or  secret  foes  ; 
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the  last  defensive  war  alone  had  cost  Mafisachosetts 
from  £8,000  to  £10,000.  An  English  neighboorii^ 
colony  in  the  north-east  would  have  offered  tbem  an 
excellent  defence  against  the  French  ;  this  was  felt  b% 
many,  and  a  proposal  made  to  sell  the  prorince  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  thus  help  to  cover  the  war  expen^se^ 
But  the  ambitious  desire  of  more  territory,  supported  bj 
the  request  of  the  puritanical  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Maine,  carried  the  day. 

Meanwhile,  the  position  of  matters  was  no  longer  the 
same.  Maine,  gained  by  the  charter,  had  enjoyed  all  its 
privileges ;  it  was  a  part  of  the  commonweal,  sent  re- 
presentatives to  the  general  assembly,  and  some  of  the 
republican  pride  of  Massachusetts  had  spread  to  her: 
but  Maine — the  land  bought  from  Gorges — ^became  a 
province  of  the  colony.  According  to  the  constitution 
projected  by  Sir  F.  Goi^es,  it  was  to  be  governed,  bdi^ 
responsible  to  Massachusetts,  by  a  council,  of  which 
Thomas  Danforth,  vice-governor  of  Massachusetts,  was 
named  president.  « 

Danforth  was  a  man  of  upright  republican 
opinion  and  strict  integrity:  he  did  what  he 
could  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties  and  conciliate 
their  clashing  interests.  The  council  which  assisted  him 
was  selected  by  the  government  from  the  most  respeet- 
able  men  in  the  colony.  Meetings  of  the  people,  in 
which,  as  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  the  migority 
decided,  and  at  which  the  president,  who  lived  at  Cam-> 
bridge,  near  Boston,  was  present,  were  regularly  held. 
Although  the  colonists  of  Maine  thus  appeared  to  have 
lost  few  of  their  immunities,  their  pride  was  hurt  at 
being  the  province  of  a  colony :  on  this  one  point  both 
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parties  were  united,  whilst  the  old  strife  between  them 
continued,  and  the  episcopalians  canvassed  for  the  king's 
direct  interference.  This  disposition  was  eagerly  fa- 
voured by  Major  Andros — soon  more  hostile  than  even 
Sir  Edmund  to  Massachusetts.  He  was  governor  of 
the  Duke  of  York's  two  provinces,  that  is  New  York 
and  Penaquid,  or  the  land  between  the  Kennebeck  and 
St.  Croix.  Massachusetts,  therefore,  could  not  take 
possession  without  using  force;  but  the  government 
acted  with  its  usual  decision,  and  sent  troops  to  hold  the 
contumacious  in  check. 

On  the  other  hand.  New  Hampshire  had,  according  to 
the  judicial  decision,  been  set  free  by  Massachusetts,  and 
the  land  was  meanwhile  governed  by  royal  commission, 
except  three  small  settlements  direct  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  indebted  to  her  for  their  immunities :  these 
still  remained  under  her  authority,  though  parts  of  them 
extended  more  than  three  miles  northwards  from  the 
Merrimack. 

New  Hampshire,  when  allowed  by  Massachusetts  to 
become  self-dependent,  had  not  more  than  four  towns, 
the  two  western  of  which  were,  at  most,  three  German 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  whole  inland  was  still  unculti- 
vated, and  mostly  unexplored.  The  four  towns,  Ports, 
mouth,  Dover,  Exeter,  and  Hampton,  contained  about 
4000  white  settlers.  Portsmouth  was  by  far  the  largest 
town,  populous,  and  so  prosperous  in  trade  that,  in  the 
New  England  settlements,  it  was  only  outstripped  by 
Boston ;  the  council,  and  president  chosen  from  the 
most  respectable  men  in  the  colony,  merchants  and 
landholders,  were  devoted  to  the  mterests  of  Massachu- 
setts.    AU  the  members,  from  time  to  time,  took  part  in 
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the  administration,  as  deputies  of  their  towns :  they  sav 
the  separation  unwiUinglj,  and  now  received  the  com- 
mission  with  the  greatest  dissatisfaction.  They  were 
only  the  representatives  of  the  disposition  of  the  people, 
who,  since  Mason's  claim  had  been  agitated  afresh,  had 
in  the  meeting  londly  expressed  their  wish  to  abide  by 
Massachusetts;  the  general  assembly  of  Boston  had, 
therefore,  the  satisfaction  of  receiving,  from  the  present 
government  of  New  Hampshire,  a  &rewell  address ;  in 
which,  in  the  name  of  the  burghers,  they  thanked  them 
for  their  upright  and  careful  administration,  and  assored 
them  that  only  the  king's  will  separated  them. 

The  further  history  of  New  Hampshire  shows  that 
this  was  only  an  apparent  separation.  During  the 
forty  years'  union,  her  inhabitants  had  imbibed  all  that 
independent  republican  spirit  which  characterized  Mas- 
sachusetts among  the  colonies  of  New  England ;  and  we 
shall  see  how  the  new  race,  engendered  and  reared  in 
the  mountain  air  of  the  "  granite  state,"  opposed  an 
energetic  defiance  to  all  attacks  on^  what  it  considered 
its  well-won  rights. 

In  the  new  constitution  the  king  was  represented  by 
a  council  which  he  named — ^the  people  by  elected  depu- 
ties. Both  bodies  formed  the  assembly,  whose  decisions 
the  king  not  only  subjected  to  the  veto  of  a  state* holder, 
to  be  sent  afterwards,  but  the  confirmation  of  which  he 
reserved  for  himself,  even  in  case  of  complete  harmony 
among  the  three  branches  of  the  administration.  So 
long  as  the  people  and  government  were  united — ^that 
is,  so  long  as  the  latter  consisted  exclusively  of  those  of 
the  land  and  of  patriots  —  all  went  smoothly  ;  but  this 
could  not  last  long.     The  result  of  the  first  assembly — 
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a  code  -of  laws  compiled  in  the  severe  Old  Testament 
spirit  of  Massachusetts — was  rejected  in  England  as 
'^  absurd  and  unfit.*'  Robert  Mason,  looked  on  at  court 
as  the  manor  lord  of  New  Hampshire,  came  now  with  a 
royal  commission  to  admit  him  to  the  council.  Huge 
stretches  of  waste  lands — impenetrable  woods — ^lay  all 
around ;  not  only  in  all  the  western  land  bounded  by 
the  Piscataqua  and  Merrimack,  but  even  in  the  east,  by 
the  sea,  there  were  large  tracts  of  pasture  and  woodland 
as  yet  unowned,  opened  to  common  use,  between  the 
sedulously-cultivated  fields  and  the  hedged-in  garths. 
Here  the  cattle  of  the  whole  neighbourhood  found  rich 
food ;  here  every  one  felled  wood  for  his  own  use ;  and  he 
who  could  pay  those  who  would  do  it  for  him,  found  in 
Portsmouth  a  haven  to  carry  it  to  the  transmarine 
market.  This  lasted  till  a  new  settler  came,  hedged  in  a 
part  of  it,  and,  after  he  had  bought  in  any  Indian  claims 
with  axes,  shoes,  blankets,  &c.,  and  obtained  the  per- 
mission of  the  government,  took  possession  of  it.  A 
new  neighbour  would  not  have  been  welcome,  and  every 
farmer  took  care  not  to  come  too  near  those  already 
settled  ;  which,  however,  often  extended  small  towns  for 
several  miles,  but  secured  them  the  fi^e  and  convenient 
usufruct  of  the  common  lordless  lands. 

In  England  Mason  had  been  advised  to  content  him« 
self  with  the  right  of  property  of  the  yet  waste  lands, 
and  an  hereditary  tax  on  those  cultivated ;  but  the  first 
claim  was  as  little  recognized  by  the  colonists  as  the 
other.  The  first  gift  to  Mason  had  been  abolished  by 
five  or  six  others ;  portions  of  the  land  had  been  sold 
and  re-sold ;  not  one  of  the  present  colonies  had  arisen 
under  his  auspices,  and  for  fifty  years  not  a  word  had 
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been  said  of  his  claims :  probably,  scarcely  one  of  the 
present  race  in  New  Hampshire  knew  that  a  man  of 
this  name  existed,  or  knew  from  his  father  that,  by  cul- 
tivating this  wilderness,  he  had  become  his  debtor. 
Those  who  had  purchased  a  piece  of  waste  land  from 
the  Indians,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  sole  poesessors, 
had  made  it  cultivable  by  industry  and  perseveranee, 
and  thns  first  gave  it  value,  were,  after  they  had  stmg- 
gled  half  a  century  with  a  thousand  dangers  and  priva- 
tions, to  learn  that  they  were  not  the  real  owners ;  was  it 
to  be  wondered  at  that  they  gruffly  rejected  Mason's 
unexpected  claims  ? 

Respecting  the  tax,  a  trifling  sum,  Mason  resorted  to 
representation  and  persuasion.  He  maintained  more 
firmly  his  claims  to  the  hedged-in  lands,  and  thereby 
came  in  collision  with  the  highest  men  in  the  country, 
who  exported  the  wood  in  their  ships,  and  were  indebted 
to  this  trade  for  their  prosperity.  He  wanted  the  coun- 
cil to  support  him  in  his  rights,  and  took  on  the  tone, 
and  even  the  title,  of  Lord  of  New  Hampshire,  whose 
vassals  they  were.  But  this  met  with  a  firm  resistance 
from  the  members  of  the  council,  seeing  they  were  in- 
jured by  his  claims.  Matters  went  so  far  that  they 
wanted  to  take  him  prisoner,  as  a  usurper  of  the  royal 
power;  but  he  escaped  to  England. 

Here  the  influence  of  his  patrons,  enemies  of  New 
England's  freedom,  brought  forth  more  decided  etepn- 
Mason  gave  np  a  fifth  part  of  the  tax  to  the  king,  who 
was  then  to  support  the  government.  Mason  was  to 
name  the  first  governor,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Edward  Cranfield,  an  avaricious,  reckless  adventurer, 
who  did  not  aeruple  to  give  up  a  tolerably  lucrative  post 
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in  England,  as  he  hoped  to  enrich  himself  better  in 
America.  But  he  seems  to  have  had  a  foreboding  that 
the  fifth  part  of  a  tax,  which  nobody  would  pay,  would 
scarcely  compensate  for  the  £160  a  year,  ensured  to  bim 
for  seven  years,  and  he  therefore  had  the  whole  province 
of  New  Hampshire  pledged  to  him  for  twenty-one  years. 
He  hoped  to  derive  his  chief  income  from  fines,  for- 
feited property,  and  appurtenances,  which  he  reckoned 
would  arise  from  the  rebellious  disposition  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  lawsuits  arising  therefrom.  Charles 
could  not  have  found  a  more  fitting  instrument  for  the 
fatherly  views  of  which  he  unweariedly  assured  the 
colonists.  The  settlers  of  New  Hampshire  must  have 
previously  known  the  opinions  of  their  governor ;  the 
very  first  assembly  sought  to  appease  his  avarice  by  a 
present  of  £260,  hoping  thereby  to  detach  him  from 
the  interest  of  Mason,  whom  they  regarded  as  their 
enemy.  Cranfield,  however,  instead  of  thanking  them 
for  the  present,  thought  he  had  aright  to  make  demands; 
an  obstinate  fight  arose  about  rights  and  immunities, 
and  the  governor,  vexed  at  not  being  able  to  bend  their 
obstinacy,  dissolved. 

A  tumult  was  the  immediate  result  Despotic  rules 
of  government  as  minister  of  the  law  were  nothing  new 
to  the  settlers  of  New  Hampshire,  but  it  was  (and  is) 
the  selfish  who  touch  the  sorest  spot.  The  opposition 
was  restricted  to  a  small  part  of  the  people,  and  their 
respect  for  the  law  and  authorities  was  such,  that  a  jury 
by  no  means  hostile  to  him  condemned  Edward  Gore, 
the  ringleader,  to  death.  He  was  transported  to  Eng- 
land, begged  for  mercy,  and  escaped  with  some  years' 
imprisonment. 
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Meanwhile,  Mason  renewed  his  daims,  and  soon  after 
his  arrival  the  governor  had  issued  a  sammons  to  al^ 
keeping  a  house  and  fiurm  to  procure  themselves,  with- 
in a  month,  '*  farm  letters  "  from  the  owners  of  the  land. 
Many  resolved  to  pay  a  quit-rent  merely  to  be  firee  firom 
this  plague,  and  thus  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  those 
in  power.     The  majority  stood  out  for  free  possession, 
and  unconcernedly  let  Mason  bring  the  matter  before 
court.     But  both  judge  and  jury  were  only  chosen  from 
these  who  paid  the  rent,  the  more  independent  being 
gradually  deprived  of  all  influence ;  yet  still  it  seemed 
lost  labour  to  try  to  settle  the  matter  before  court.     In 
some  places  the   suits  stood  still,  the  archives   of  the 
place  having  suddenly  disappeared,  and  with  them  die 
necessary  documents.     Even  where  a  friendly  jury  gave 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  the  sentence  could  not  be  ex* 
ecuted;    the  possessors  neither  drew  back  nor  paid; 
felled  their  wood  as  before^  and  drove  their  cattle  oat  to 
pasture  on  the  open  meadow.  Major  Richard  Waldron, 
one  of  the  greatest  landowners  and  oldest  settlers,  set 
an  example  of  unshaken  firmness.     "  My  case  is  a  lead- 
ing case,"  he  said  ;  "  if  I  lose  my  property,  you  all  lose 
yours."     In  the  noble  part  he  afterwards  played,  as  the 
fearless  defender  of  the  rights  of  his  fellow-citizens,  we 
unwillingly  see  the  betrayer  of  the  unhappy  Indians 
who  confidently  placed  themselves  in  his  hands.     His 
countrymen  esteemed  him  highly,  but  Cranfield  hated 
him  bitterly,  and  before  long  contrived  to  expel  him  from 
the  council. 

Another  object  of  his  hate  was  Vaughan,  a  man  of 
like  standing  with  Waldron.  The  despotism  of  these 
measures,  which  in  many  points  overstepped  the  gover- 
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nor's  instructions,  made  the  inhabitants  assemble  and 
secretly  send  over  an  agent  to  England  to  lay  their  com 
plaints  before  the  king.     It  is  an  old  touching  supersti 
tion  of  the  people  which  makes  them  dream  that  their 
ills  >re  all  owing  to  bad  counsellors  and  faithless  minis- 
ters, and  that  they  have  only  to  reach  the  ears  of  the 
prince  to  be  certain  of  redress.     Such  glory  irradiates 
the  name  of  king,  that  even  the  profligate  Charles,  only 
because  he,  during  the  twenty-three  years  he  governed 
had  done  no  harm  to  these  his  distant  subjects,  still  en' 
joyed  their  confidence ;   they  stiU  believed  he  wished' 
them  well ! 

Bad  things  had  happened,  and  still  worse  were  to  be 
feared,  from  what  Mason  and  Randolph  said.     The 
business  of  the  latter  as  collector  often  led  him  to  Ports^ 
month  to  assist  his  vicegerent.  Barefoot,  one  of  those 
creatures  indigenous  to  despotism,  and  who  had  tostrnir 
gle  with  the  contempt  as  well  as  the  hatred  of  his  fellow 
citizens.     They  talked  of  their  influence  in  Enjrla  d' 
threatened  violent  steps,  which,  perhaps,  they  neither  in' 
tended  nor  durst  take,  and  thereby  embittered  men  mor' 
and  more.     Nathaniel  Weare,  the  agent,  therefore  nro 
vided  with  instructions  and  depositions,  went  to  Endwid 
to  complain  to  the  king  and  board  of  trade  how  much 
the  governor  had  overstepped  his  instructions.  Vau«rhan 
was  particularly  active  in  this  step,  and  was  rewarded 
by  the  redoubled  hatred  of  Cranfield,  and  nine  months' 
imprisonment.      Meanwhile,  the  governor  unweariedlv 
hoarded  up  all  he  could  extort  by  arbitrary  taxes  fines 
and  the  sale  of  offices.    By  the  expulsion  of  all  frei 
thinking  members  whom  he  supplanted  by  his  own  crea- 
tures, be  had  made  the  council  quite  serviceable.    But 
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it  belonged  to  the  general  assembly  to  grant  money,  aod 
the  lords  of  the  board  of  trade  had  distinctly  referred 
hitn  to  it  when  he  complüned  of  the  difficulty  of  ob> 
taining  money. 

No  means  were  left  untried.  Under  the  pretext  that 
an  attack  of  the  French  was  tlireatened,  an  assembly 
was  suddenly  called  to  procare  the  money  necessary  for 
defence.  Bnt  the  firm  men  of  New  Hampshire, 
thoughtful  and  chary  in  all  things,  especially  in  money 
mattere,  declared  that  they  did  not  see  the  danger,  and 
refused  the  money.  Too  weak  to  coerce  where  he  coald 
not  outwit,  Cranfield  revenged  himself  on  the  "  greedy 
thickheads"  in  a  way  that  shows  the  meanness  of  bis 
soul.  By  bis  influence  in  the  courts  he  contrived  to 
have  some  of  the  most  respectable  and  obstinate  of  the 
depuries  made  constables  of,  an  office  which  duty  for- 
bids a  republican  citizen  to  refuse.  The  rich  had  to  buy 
themselves  off  for  £10,  a  sum  not  easy  for  any  country- 
man in  New  Hampshire  to  pay ;  the  poor  had  to  under^ 
the  duty. 

A  month  after,  a  new  attempt  was  made,  and  this  time 
laid  only  before  the  more  willing  council.  Worried  by 
carefully  ppread  reports  of  warlike  movements  of  tlie 
Indians  in  the  East,  the  members  allowed  themselves  to 
be  decided  on  granting  a  sum  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility, and  raising  it  by  a  general  tax. 

But  there  was  not  one  of  the  people  who  did  not 
know  that  that  tax  was  illegal  in  nhich  the  rppreseata- 
tives  of  the  general  assembly  did  not  concur;  the  most 
resolute  declared  they  would  rather  die  than  pay. 
Le^ues  were  formed  to  assist  each  other  in  withstand- 
ing the  illegal  demand ;  no  one  paid,  the  constables  re- 
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ported,  and  a  commaDd  was  issued  to  use  force ;  the 
constables  who  refused  to  perform  the  ofBce  of  catch- 
pole,  and  the  householders  who  refused  to  pay  the  tax, 
were  thrown  into  one  prison,  and  the  cattle  and  utensils 
of  the  latter  seized.  In  Portsmouth  and  Dover,  where 
the  more  respectable  dwelt,  it  appeared  to  some  better 
to  sacrifice  a  trifle  till  an  answer  came  from  England* 
But  in  Exeter  the  farmers  defended  their  hearths,  driving 
back  the  sheriffs  with  clubs,  while  their  wives  held  tubs 
of  boiling  water  ready  in  case  of  need.  In  Hampshire 
it  was  still  worse;  whenever  a  sheriff  made  an  attempt 
to  execute  his  office,  he  was  seized,  maltreated  and  de- 
prived of  his  sword,  set  upon  a  horse,  a  cord  bound 
round  his  neck,  and  his  feet  tied ;  after  which  he  was 
led  over  the  boundaries  of  Massachusetts.  The  leaders 
of  these  tumults  were  seized,  but  on  their  way  to  prison 
were  rescued  by  other  bands :  the  judge  who  condemned, 
and  the  sheriff  who  took  them,  were  alike  ill-treated 
by  the  rude  multitude.  The  militia  cavalry,  under  Ma- 
son's command,  were  called  out,  but  no  one  came. 

Cranfield  perceived  that  he  could  do  nothing  against 
the  law  so  long  as  he  had  no  power  of  his  own.  He 
had  already  tried  to  induce  the  ministry  to  send  over  a 
ship  of  war.  "  Without  visible  power,"  he  wrote  to  the 
board  of  trade,  "the  people  of  New  Hampshire  could 
scarcely  be  kept  in  order,  nor  could  the  king's  com- 
mands or  the  navigation  act  be  carried  out." 

Every  enemy  of  the  colony  saw  with  disgust  the  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy,  and  held  them  to  be  the  bitterest 
foes  of  the  violence  of  the  crown.  "Till  the  unruly 
preachers  are  driven  out  of  the  province,"  wrote  Ran- 
dolph, "  there  will  be  no  quiet  here." 
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PerbapB  it  would  scarcely  have  come  to  this  uproar 
if  Cranfield  had  not  roused  euch  vesation  b;  attacking 
.  what  men  deemed  most  holy.  Moody,  preacher  io 
Portsmouth,  a  firm  God-fearing  man,  had  drawn  his 
especial  hatred  by  a  characteristic  occurreace.  Ran- 
dolph, intimate  with  Cranfield,  always  aoUve  and  spying, 
had  laid  an  embargo  on  a  ship  which  lay  ready  to  sail 
with  a  freight  that  could  only  find  a  market  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  night  she  suddenly  disappeared.  The 
captun  of  the  port  was  punished,  but  the  owner  escaped 
by  swearing  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  a  proper 
present  decided  the  governor  and  collectors  on  letting  it 
pass. 

But  the  owner  was  a  member  of  the  church,  and  could 
she  thus  overlook  the  sin  of  one  of  her  sons  ?  Moody 
brought  the  matter  before  the  governor,  expr^sing  a 
wish  to  be  convinced,  by  a  look  into  the  papers,  whether 
he  was  innocent  or  not.  Cranfield  took  him  up,  rejected 
his  interference,  and  forbade  liini  to  uke  another  step  in 
the  matter.  He  hated  the  discipline  of  the  puritanical 
church,  and  in  this  particular  case  it  threatened  to  give 
a  death-blow  to  his  good  name.  But  Moody  would  not 
be  diverted,  and  preached  against  the  perjury ;  he  spoke 
to  the  conscience  of  the  erring  son  of  the  church,  and 
so  great  was  his  influeoc«,  as,  indeed,  was  always  that  of 
the  church  in  puritan  communities,  that  the  penitent 
freely  confessed,  and  did  penance  before  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

Who  can  describe  Cranfield's  rage?  Eveiy  thing 
should  be  tried  to  break  thb  destructive  moral  rule.  The 
governor's  previous  orders  to  commemorate  Christmas, 
and  observe  the  30th  of  January  as  a  da;  of  penance. 
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remained  onnoticed,  as  did  the  order  to  admit  to  the 
communion  all  persons  who  desired  it,  and  to  do  so  in 
the  form  prescribed  in  the  prayer-book.  Thereupon,  he 
informed  Moody,  by  the  sheriff,  that  on  certain  days  he 
would  take  the  communion  after  the  ritual  of  the  church 
of  England,  but  Moody  refused.  In  fact,  he  durst  not 
comply  with  this  request,  as  the  laws  of  England  allow 
no  one  to  impart  the  sacrament  who  has  not  been  con- 
firmed by  a  bishop,  and  Cranfield  had  doubtless  laid  this 
snare  for  him,  as  he  really  scoffed  at  every  thing  religious, 
while  he  pretended  a  yearning  for  the  most  holy.  Moody 
was  accused,  condemned  by  interested  judges  to  six 
months'  imprisonment,  and,  without  being  allowed  to  see 
his  relatives,  was  kept  thirteen  weeks  in  strict  confine- 
ment, till  strong  intercession  procured  his  release. 
Moody's  benefice,  that  is,  the  salary  his  community  paid 
him,  fell  to  the  king. 

This  was  not  enough.  There  was  in  Hampton  one 
Seaborn  Cotton,  a  son,  bom  at  sea,  of  John  Cotton  the 
preacher,  whose  name  perhaps  made  him  so  much 
noticed.  He  also  received  a  message  from  the  governor, 
that ''  so  soon  as  he  had  prepared  his  soul,  he  would  come  to 
Hampton  to  receiye  the  communion  as  in  Portsmouth." 
Cotton  fled,  and  escaped  Moody's  fate.  In  Exeter  there 
was  at  that  time  no  appointed  preacher;  what  saved 
those  in  Dover  is  not  known.  The  churches  of  both 
towns,  however,  remained  closed.  In  Portsmouth,  during 
a  year,  there  was  twice  divine  service,  which  was  during 
a  journey  of  Cranfield's,  when  Mason  performed  his 
office  for  a  short  time.  For  either  Mason  was  less  in- 
human, or  he  wished  to  be  on  good  terms  with  those  he 
was  to  be  longer   in   connexion  with  than  Cranfield. 

VOL.  II.  o 
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Hence  be  ttiice  allowed  Vaughan  and  Moody  to  see 
tbeir  familieB,  but  jet  he  could  not  appease  the  wrath  of 
the  inhabitants,  which  especially  fell  on  him. 

Cranfield,  after  this  abortive  attempt,  had  given  np  all 
hope  of  ever  extorting  a  fortune  here.  He  b^ged  bard 
of  the  board  of  trade  to  employ  him  elsewhere.  "  I 
would  regard  it  as  the  greatest  luck  in  the  world,"  he 
said,  "  to  be  able  to  quit  this  senseless  people.  They 
scoff  at  the  king's  oiGcer,  not  at  me ;  no  ooe  will  ever 
be  welcome  among  them  who  fulfils  the  king's  com- 
mands." 

Weare,  provided  with  more  documents  to  prove 
Cranfield's  illegal  proceedings,  had  brought  his  com- 
plaints before  tiie  lords,  who  saw  they  had  at  least  mis- 
taken tbcir  tools.  The  king  ordered  Vaughan's  suit  to 
he  tried  in  the  upper  court,  in  the  name  of  the  settlers, 
against  Mason,  and  till  it  was  decided  to  stay  the  ezeca- 
tiuu  of  the  sentence  given  by  tfaecolonial  courts- 
CranfieldwasEuminonedtodefend  himself  against 
his  accusers, and  at  the  same  time  recalled, in  conformity 
with  his  repeated  wish.  But  although  formally  accused 
of  having  overstepped  his  instructions,  and  even,  in 
Mason's  affair,  of  having  acted  expressly  contrary  to 
them,  we  do  not  find  that  he  was  ever  called  to  ac- 
count ;  and  in  England  he  never  seems  to  have  been 
spoken  of  as  deserving  punishment.  On  the  contrary, 
lie  was,  in  recompense  of  his  shattered  hopes,  put  into 
a  lucrative  collector's  post  in  Barbadoes,  where  a  better 
result  put  him  in  a  better  disposition.  The  courteous- 
ness  and  friendship  which,  while  in  this  office,  he  showed 
to  the  shippers  from  Portsmouth,  created  in  the  colony 
the  report,  that  be  was  ashamed  of  the  passionate  and 
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unjust  behaviour  to  which  his  avarice  had  impelled  him 
when  governor,  and  wished  to  make  it  good  in  every 
possible  way. 

He  had  left  behind,  his  vicegerent,  Barefoot,  who 
filled  his  office  until  a  royal  commission  brought  the 
government  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts 
under  Dudley.  The  deep  contempt  of  the  people  for  a 
child  of  their  renegade  country  made  Barefoot's  position 
hard  enough.  Contrary  to  the  king's  command,  he  let 
the  execution  be  carried  in  Mason's  favour,  who  was  his 
friend  and  inmate;  but  in  Dover  the  officials  who 
wanted  to  expel  the  possessors  from  their  property  met 
with  open  resistance.  An  arrest  warrant  was  prepared 
to  seize  the  factious ;  it  was  Sunday,  and  the  community 
were  assembled,  when  the  officers  broke  in  upon  them  I 
a  tumult  arose,  in  which  the  women  took  part.  One 
young  lady,  whose  "  dear  friend  "  was  perhaps  to  be  car- 
ried to  prison,  struck  an  officer  a  blow  with  her  bible 
which  laid  him  on  the  ground ;  where  a  woman's  hand 
falls  so  heavy,  we  may  guess  what  a  man's  fist  can  do. 
The  officers  had  to  give  way. 

A  still  more  scandalous  uproar  took  place  in  Bare- 
foot's  house.  Two  farmers  went  to  Mason  to  make  some 
representations  to  him,  which  were  so  expressive,  that  he 
seized  one  of  them  by  the  collar  to  thrust  him  out  of  the 
room.  But  this  was  not  so  easy,  and  a  row  ensued,  in 
which  Barefoot  came  to  Mason's  help ;  but  the  two 
countrymen  remained  victors,  and  the  others  came  off 
with  broken  ribs  and  divers  wounds.  Nay,  one  of  them 
broke  before  his  eyes  Mason's  sword,  which  one  of  his 
servants  brought  him,  and  laughed  at  his  impotent  fury. 
Enraged,  and  despairing  of  any  result,  he  also  went  to 
England.  o  2 
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For  tbe  next  five  years  New  Mampshire  remained 
again  in  close  union  with  Massacliasetts,  although,  as 
we  shall  see,  unhappily  for  her. 

Meanwhile,  the  long  delay  of  Massachusetts  in  send- 
ing agents  in  obedience  to  the  king's  command  had  pro- 
duced great  ill-feeling.  And  yet  there  was  in  this  cer- 
tainly iass  defiance  of  independence  than  in  tbe  ten 
years  wliich  followed  tlie  rejection  of  tbe  royal  commis- 
sion, which  though  a»  undutiful.  as  unwise,  from  wbat 
side  we  view  it,  was  yet  patiently  borne  by  the  king. 
But  here  was  seen  that  characteristic  of  the  Stuarts  so 
fatal  to  them  ;  the  unjudging  inconsistency  with  which 
they  at  one  time  gave  up  their  royal  prerogative  when 
they  ought  to  hare  maintained  their  dignity,  and,  at 
another,  claimed  rights  and  advantages  which  injured 
and  disturbed  their  subjects. 

Many  months  after  the  time  appointed  they  were 
again  summoned  to  send  their  agents.  Bot  Stoughton 
and  Samuel  Nowel,  who  were  chosen  by  tbe  govern- 
ment, steadily  refused  to  undertake  the  task :  the  latter 
was  described  by  Bandolpk  "as  formerly  a  factions 
prt^acher."  ThuE  the  thing  again  went  on  and  was 
willingly  allowed  to  do  so,  although,  while  men  were 
intent  on  removing  the  chief  cause  of  complaint,  there 
was  no  «vant  of  fresh  ones.  Randolph,  who,  as  mere 
overseer  of  tbe  execution  of  the  navigation  act,  could  do 
nothing,  came  over  a  second  lime  to  America,  provided 
with  a  royal  commission  naming  Iiim  collector  of  tbe 
export  and  import  tases,  the  prolits  of  which  were  to 
accrue  to  him,  not  to  the  crown.  William  Dyre,  a  roan 
previoasly  sent  for  this  purpose,  whose  commission  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  nortit  coast,  seems  to  have  found 
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tlie  thorns  likely  to  grow  oat  of  Buch  an  intercourse 
with  Massachusetts,  and  we  hear  nothing  further  of  him. 
But  Randolph  at  once  laid  his  powers  before  the  general 
assembly,  and  when  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  he  had 
an  intimation  affixed  to  the  town-house,  but  it  was  taken 
down  by  Marshall,  the  government  beadle.  In  the 
meantime  his  office  seems  to  have  been  silently  recog- 
nized ;  but  without  opposing  him  openly,  they  laid  all 
possible  obstacles  in  his  way. 

These  obstacles  did  not  come  solely  from  the  govern- 
ment. The  people  felt  that  their  prosperity  would  be 
ruined  by  the  strict  execution  of  the  navigation  act, 
while  the  merchants  in  the  mother  country  were  enriched. 
The  evasions  of  it  were  promoted  on  every  side;  and 
when  cases  came  before  the  court,  the  detested  collector 
could  only  expect  a  prejudicial  verdict  from  a  partial 
jury.  Thus  he  saw  himself  bitterly  deceived  in  his  pecu- 
niary hopes,  and  complaint  after  complaint  of  the  con- 
tempt of  the  king's  authority  roused  the  anger  of  the 
exasperated  monarch. 

Another  earnest  letter,  warning  them  to  send  agents 
to  justify  themselves  as  to  the  manifold  complaints,  and 
submit  to  the  king's  conditions,  was  not  without  result. 
In  England  a  struggle  had  begun  against  the  best 
founded  free  corporations,  and  they  could  not  hope  to 
escape.  In  a  general  assembly  called  for  the  purpose, 
in  mid-winter,  it  was  resolved  to  comply  with  the  king's 
request  and  once  more  to  send  agents.  The  voices  were 
more  divided  than  ever,  but  at  last  they  were  joined 
for  Stoughton  and  Joseph  Dudley.  Stoughton  again 
refused  the  office,  whereupon  a  merchant  of  the  name 
of  Richards  was  chosen.     He  was  this  year  assistant. 
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and  belonged  decidedly  to  the  popular  side ;  he  was  o«t 
of  the  lower  class,  nay,  if  we  may  belieTe  Randolplu 
he  came  to  the  country  a  serrant,  but  had  grotrn  rick 
by  business,  and  bad  the  reputation  of  high  üitegritr. 
Poor  hopes  accompanied  the  agents,  but  there  was  no 
lack  of  ardent  prayers  for  their  success.  Fast  and 
prayer  days  were  appointed  throughout  the  country,  thai 
all  belieyers  might  unite  in  praying  for  God*s  blessng 
on  the  mission»  and  for  the  preseryation  of  their 
charter! 

'  In  the  interim  the  political  parties  of  Massachusetts 
had  grown  more  decided,  and  the  chasm  between  them 
wider.    Governor  Broadstreet  belonged  to  the  party  of 
moderates,  called  prerogatire  men  by  the  zealous  com- 
batants of  freedom  in  England«  and  yet  in  the  opposite 
party  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  acknowledge  him 
to  be  a  friend  of  his  country.     At  the  time  the  charter 
came  oyer  he  had  come  to  America,  a  young  assistant, 
and  by  long  experience,  by  acknowledged  probity  and 
knowledge  of  business,  as  by  close  relationship  with 
some  men  of  influence,*    he  had  acquired  a  weight 
which   his  moderate    endowments   and   small   energy 
scarcely  seemed  to  justify.     After  the  ill  success  of  the 
royal  commission  in  1664,  a  strong  sense  of  right  made 
him   Tote  for  complying  with  the  king's  mandate  of 
sending  full  powers  to  England  to  conduct  their  affair  be- 
fore his  tribunal.     **  I  fear,"  he  said  tlien,  '^  we  are  not 
in  the  right  path  for  our  safety,"  and  had  it  entered  in 
the  acts,  that  he  did  not  concur  with  the  goyemment  in 
its  doubts  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  king  s  demand,  on 

*  He  had  married  Dudlejr*«  eldest  daughter,  a  woman  of  inlellect, 
and  a  po«tess. 
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which  it  sought  to  base  its  delay.  With  the  renewed  dan- 
ger, he  saw  in  a  partial  concession,  the  only  means  of 
preserving  their  charter,  and  in  certain  alterations  of  it 
according  to  the  king's  pleasure,  the  only  safety  for  its 
real  advantages:  wisdom  counselled  rather  to  lose  a 
part  than  the  whole.  Besides,  he  knew  too  accurately 
the  history  of  the  charter ;  he  knew  too  well  that  its 
givers  had  never  thought  of  such  an  extension,  as  the 
receivers  of  it  had  gradually  given  to  its  equivoques,  not 
to  strive  against  the  abuse  of  it. 

Another  head  of  this  party  was  Stoughton.  He  also 
wished  his  country  well;  but, blindly  devoted  to  puritan- 
ical views,  or,  as  Itandolph  expressed  it,  *'  of  the  old 
leaven,"  church  freedom  was  greater  than  political:  wise 
and  cautious  in  business,  grown  gray  in  situations  of 
importance,  he  possessed  that  confidence  of  his  country- 
men which  experience,  and  a  certain  honesty,  never 
fail  to  win.  Moderate,  where  an  opposite  quality  was 
dangerous,  his  zeal  yet  knew  no  bounds  when  fanatic 
superstition  befogged  his  naturally  sound  judgment. 
Without  being  cruel,  he  wielded  the  sword  of  justice 
with  merciless  severity,  when,  in  bigotted  blindness,  he 
dreamed  ''the  fear  of  God"  commanded  it.  Opinion- 
ative,  disagreeable  and  restless  towards  equals  and  infe- 
riors, he  was  only  complaisant  towards  those  in  power ; 
and  if  it  were  true  that /ear  of  God  had  made  him  hard 
and  cruel, /ear  of  man  had  made  him  pliable.  He  was 
very  intimate  with  Dudley,  and  with  the  two  clergymen, 
the  Mathers — ^father  and  son — who,  as  great  scholars  and 
favourite  preachers,  were  highly  respected,  and  who 
knew  how  to  prize  the  influence  they  exerted,  in  the 
name  of  the  God  of  Israel  and  the  elected  of  his  church» 
on  Stoughton's  stiff  pnritanism. 


Dudley,  the  third  of  the  moderates,  had,  years  before, 
appeared  on  the  scene  aa  the  defender  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative ;  but  he  soon  saw  that  this  opinion  did  not  gain 
for  him  the  love  of  the  people,  for  what  they,  with 
soand  judgment,  admired  in  Bradstreet,  and  pardoned 
in  StoughtOD,  they  despised  in  Dudley  as  slavishneas 
and  selfishness;  so  that  he  began  to  be  more  aad  more 
reserved  with  it.  Gnawed  by  ambition,  thorong-hly 
selfish,  close  out  of  timiility— not  fi-om  wickedness — he 
sought,  above  all  things,  for  Randolph's  good  opinion 
and  intercession,  and  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  oppo- 
nent of  his  people  by  courteousncss  of  all  kinds,  bitter 
complaints  as  to  the  party  of  the  patriots  and  the  assor- 
ance  of  unbounded  loyalty.  Sent  as  agent  to  England, 
he  soon  saw  how  the  matter  stood.     Randolph 

1680         V.  -ILJl-  !■  ■ 

had  previously  handed  in  a  complaint  against 
the  Bostonians,  and  had  pledged  himself  to  prove  that 
they  were  mere  usurpers,  who  had  no  right  either  to 
ground  and  soil,  or  to  self-government,  bat  had  con- 
trived to  obtain  grace;  whilst  they  had  converted  them- 
selves into  an  independent  republic,  had  sheltered  the 
king's  murderers,  and  yearly  cheated  hb  majesty  out  of 
hundreds  of  thousands,  by  violating  the  trading  laws, 
&c.  Among  the  grounds  of  complaint  was  their  coin- 
ing ;  and,  without  doubt,  it  was  this  which  again  brought 
the  matter  under  consideration,  after  it  had  been  si- 
lently passed  over  in  En^rland  more  than  twenty  years. 
Shortly  before  the  arrival  of  the  agents,  a  new  complaint 
had  come  in  from  their  unwearied  foe,  Randolph,  espe- 
cially directed  against  the  "  faction "  which  thwarted 
him  in  the  exercise  and  benefits  of  his  ofSce,  and  at  the 
head   of  which   stood   vice-governor   Danforth.      The 
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Icnowledge  of  all  these  particulars  had  in  England  in- 
creased the  number  of  the  powerful  foes  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  agents  saw  clearly  that  the  charter  was  lost, 
and  only  the  choice  remained  to  give  it  up  to  the  king's 
discretion,  or  to  wait  the  decision  of  justice  upon  it. 

Dudley  employed  the  mission  to  the  court,  which  he 
could  not  use  to  the  advantage  of  his  country,  to  his 
own  advantage ;  and,  by  protestation  of  the  most  loyal 
principles,  sought  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  power- 
ful, to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  Randolph's  influ- 
ence.    The  words  with  which  this  contemptible  being 
introduced  him  to  the  Bishop  of  London — "When  he 
finds  that  matters  are  treated  with  decision,  he  will  bend 
and  bow  to  everything ;  he  has  to  make  his  fortune  in 
the  world  ;  and  if  his  majesty,  after  altering  the  govern- 
ment^makes  him  commander  of  the  fortre8ses,&c.,  hewill 
win  a  popular  man,  and  bind  the  better  party  to  him  *' — 
show  the  commander  as  well  as  the  commanded  one ;  but 
Randolph  did  not  know  Dudley,  when  he  thought  his 
ambition,  which  strove afterthehighest,wouId  ever  content 
itself  with  a  subordinate  post.     The  report  of  his  fawn- 
ing conduct  had  penetrated  to  the  colony,  and  had  raised 
such  anger  among  the  people,  that  at  the  two  next  elec- 
tions he  was  excluded  from  the  magistracy ;  after  he 
bad  been  for  years,  first  among  the  deputies,  and  then 
among  the  assistants.    This  must  have  hurt  him  deeply, 
for  he  loved  his  country  well,  and  his  people,  nay,  even 
their  institutions;  and  amid  the  lucrative  and  respect- 
able posts  to  which  the  favour  of  the  powerful  after- 
wards elevated  him,  he  yearned  towards  his  home  and  a 
grave  in  his  fatherland.   We  shall  see  him  in  possession 
of  the  highest  honours,  in  strong  opposition  to  more 

o  3 
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the  powers  of  the  agents  did  not  extend  to  the  surrender 
of  a  part  of  their  charter.  When  Sir  Lionel  Jenkins, 
secretary  of  state,  before  whom  they  were  to  lay  their 
instructions,  was  made  acquainted  with  this,  they  were 
not  admitted ;  and  the  declaration  was  made  to  them, 
that  if  they  could  not,  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  pro- 
duce the  necessary  authorization  to  satisfy  his  majesty 
in  every  point,  a  quo  warranto  would  be  issued  against 
their  charter.  Already  the  charters  of  the  different 
corporations,  though  with  forced  submission,  had  been 
given  into  the  hands  of  the  crowned  despot.  London 
alone,  and  of  the  colonies,  Bermuda,  still  resisted,  and 
quo  warrantos  were  in  process  against  them. 

When  this  news  came  to  New  England,  the  move- 
ment which  for  some  years  had  agitated  the  whole 
colony  of  Massachusetts  reached  its  climax.  The  great 
question,  which  fell  not  only  on  the  government  but 
also  on  the  whole  colony,  was — ^*  Shall  we  give  up  the 
charter — ^the  heritage  of  our  fathers — and  trust  the  oft- 
repeated  promises  of  the  king,  only  to  make  trifling  re- 
strictions absolutely  necessary  for  his  position;  or  shall  we 
stand  upon  our  good  right,  and  wait  for  a  qtio  warranto  V 

In  the  assembly,  this  question  was  the  occasion  of 
long  tedious  sittings  and  deliberations :  they  had  not  for- 
gotten to  try  and  gain  their  aim  by  other  ways.  The 
government  condescended  so  far  as  to  write  to  the  mise- 
rable Randolph,  who  had  followed  their  agent  to  Eng- 
land to  strike  the  last  blow,  and  beg  of  him  not  to  act  a 
hostile  part  towards  them.  The  shameless  answer  of 
the  fortune-hunter,  who  suddenly  saw  himself  in  the 
position  of  a  patron^  was  the  merited  reward  for  this 
trouble.     Cranfield   on  a  visit  to  Boston   had  advised 
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them  to  gain  the  king*s  favour  by  a  present,  and  hai 
pronjised,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  tearing  for  £ngl«u<L 
to  make  the  most  favourable  representations  of  their 
afiairs.  In  consequence  of  this  they  accredited  their 
agents  for  2000  guineas,  which  they  were  to  use  **  for 
the  private  service  of  his  majesty  ;*'  but  Cranfield  maB- 
ciously  spread  beforehand  the  report  of  such  an  attempt 
at  bribery,  which  consequently — though  by  no  means 
unheard-of  at  the  English  court — durst  not  be  at- 
tempted. Besides  this,  Cranfield  revenged  biniself  for 
his  shattered  hopes,  as  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  on 
all  the  puritans,  by  exaggerated  representations  of  their 
republican  and  rebellious  sentiments. 

And  now  the  decisive  word  as  to  their  future  prospects 
was  to  be  spoken.    The  preachers,  according  to  custom, 
were  once  more  called  in.    ^  For  the  last  time,'*  savs 
Hutchinson,  ^'the  clergy   cast  the    balance/'      Their 
opinion,  which  agreed  with  that  of  the  majority,  was  drawn 
up  in  a  paper  by  Increase  Mather,  one  of  their  chief 
men,  and  is  one  of  the  most  dignified  documents  of  that 
time.    '*  Better,"  they  said,  ^'  to  fall  by  the  violence  of 
others,  than  by  their  own  weakness ;  by  submission  they 
could  only  lose,  and  gain  nothing.    Their  enemies  coon, 
selled  them  to  submit,  because  they  knew  that  this  wa^ 
the  surest  road  to  slavery.     It  would  be  much  easier  to 
reverse  an  unjuii^t  sentence»  when  more  favourable  times 
came,  than  to  win  back  what  they  gave  up,  confiding  in 
the  king's  grace.     Better  trust  God  than  man.     Their 
religion   and  the   belief  of  tlie  court   could   not  exist 
together.     Their  forefathers,  threatened  like  them,  had 
not  submitted ;   and  they  had  inherited  from  them  their 
religious,  their  civic  liberties.     And  should  they  give 
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up  tlie  heritage  of  their  fathers  ?  That  were  a  sin,  a 
breaking  of  the  sixth  coinmaudment,  for  man  should  no 
more  destroy  his  political  than  his  natural  being.  Better 
suffer  than  sin ;  and  their  sufferings  for  the  good  canse, 
and  because  they  hearkened  rather  to  God  than  man, 
would  hand  down  their  names  as  martyrs  to  coming 
generations." 

Thus  they  thought  and  felt;  and  the  agents  were 
again  enjoined  to  keep  by  the  charter,  but,  in  case  of 
need,  to  give  up  Maine.  At  the  same  time  an  address 
was  sent  to  the  king,  signed  not  only  by  the  goyem- 
ment,  but  also  by  a  number  of  private  persons,  and  the 
handing  in  of  it  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  agents  ;  but 
they,  after  the  last  decision,  had  nothing  more  to  do  in 
England.  A  few  months  after,  they  came  back  to 
Boston ;  and  in  the  same  week  came  Randolph,  bear- 
ing the  death-knell  of  their  freedom,  for  he  had  with 
him  a  writing,  called  in  English  law  a  quo  warranto^ 
which  put  an  end  to  their  political  existence. 

The  deepest  hatred  of  the  people  greeted  the  detested 
being  who  with  such  unwearied  activity  lighted  the  pile 
on  which  their  freedom  was  to  be  sacrificed.  So  great 
was  their  hatred  of  him,  that  when,  the  day  after  his 
arrival  in  Boston,  a  fire  broke  out,  which  laid  a  great 
part  of  the  town  in  ashes,  together  with  several  ware- 
houses and  ships,  the  report  arose  among  the  enraged 
people  that  it  was  his  doing. 

In  England  they  did  not  wish  to  act  without,  at  least, 
the  semblance  of  justice.  The  committee  of  the  board 
of  trade  had  demanded  of  the  law  oflBcers  of  the  crown 
whether  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  was  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  already  forfeited  by  the  quo  warranto  of  1638, 
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and  hence  no  longer  valid.  But  these  jurists,  without 
troubling  themaelrea  as  to  the  gain  or  loss  of  their 
patron,  answered,  that  the  charter  was  valid,  and  not 
the  old  qua  warranto.  A  new  one  could  only  be  granted 
on  account  of  offences  committed  since  the  act  of  obli- 
Tion.  The  enemies  of  M'ew  England  called  this  answer 
cohi  and  evadve. 

To  the  quo  vjarranto  was  added  a  decIaratioD  of  the 
king,  which  once  more  opened  to  them  the  gate  of 
grace.  If  the  colony  could  bring  itself  to  submit  com- 
pletely to  the  king's  grace,  he  promised  to  make  only 
such  alterations  as  were  absolutely  necessary  for  his 
service  and  their  welfare.  Using  at  the  same  time  the 
weapons  both  of  grace  and  terror,  two  hundred  copies 
of  the  report  of  the  severe  judicial  proceedings  against 
the  city  of  London  were  sent  over  and  distributed  among 
the  people. 

These  measures  were  not  without  result ;  the  upper 
chamber  wavered,  and  the  influence  of  Broadstreet  and 
Stoughton  gained  ground.  Expressly  referring  to  the 
king's  promise  to  make  the  least  possible  alteration, 
they  resolved  to  submit.  But  the  real  voice  of  the 
people  was  only  to  be  heard  in  the  chamber  of  depotiea. 
There  the  resolution  lay  fourteen  days,  till  the  result  of 
the  debates  came  to  light.  It  ran — "  The  deputies  do 
not  assent,  and  abide  by  their  previous  resolution." 

This  was  the  last  step.  They  named  Humphreys,  an 
esteemed  jurist  in  England,  their  pleader.  The  last 
date  for  the  defence  was  fixed,  but  was  so  short  that 
it  arrived  before  the  colony  knew  of  it.  Sir  Henry 
Ashurst,  their  agent,  protested  and  proved  this  before 
the  court;  but,  as  they  were  determined,  no  notice  was 
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taken  of  it,  and  the  keeper  of  the  great  seal  declared 
that  no  more  time  need  be  given,  as  all  corporations 
must  hold  their  pleaders  ready  in  London.  The  sen- 
tence was  pronounced  ;  the  charter  declared  forfeited.* 
Thus  Massachusetts  saw  herself  robbed  of  her  free 
constitution,  on  which  her  founders  had  built  her  civic 
existence,  and  under  the  blessings  of  which  she  had  for 
more  than  half  a  century  so  wonderfully  bloomed  and 
thriven.  On  the  18th  of  June,  1684,  the  sentence  was 
pronounced.  The  formal  declaration,  with  the  judicial 
copy,  were  only  received  the  following  year,  in  July  ; 
but  the  news  of  what  had  happened  reached  them  soon, 
as  well  as  that  the  king  had  appointed  Colonel  Kirke, 
a  hard,  cruel  man,  previously  lieutenant  of  Tangiers,  to 
be  their  governor.  This  choice  shows  best  what  Charles, 
notwithstanding  his  gracioos  assurances,  intended  towards 
the  refractory  colonies.  But  before  his  decision  could 
be  carried  out,  his  illness  and  urgent  business  at  home 
brought  the  plan  to  a  stand-still.  In  the  February  of 
the  following  year  died  Charles  II.,  too  soon  to 
give  a  death-stroke  to  any  of  the  other  colonies. 
Blaithwith,  the  secretary  of  state,  announced  to  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  the  death  of  the  king, 
ond  the  ascension  of  the  throne  by  bis  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York.  He  did  not  forget  to  remark  that  he 
was  not  writing  to  them  as  to  a  government,  and  re- 
commended them  to  proclaim  James  II.  without  delay  ; 
which  accordingly  took  place  on  the  20th  of  April, 
without  joy  or  hope,  but  with  all  the  necessary  for- 
malities. 

*  The  Buit  wa9  tried  before  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  name 
of  the  King  v.  the  Governor  and  Compnnjr,  and  decided  for  the  king,  on 
account  of  non  nppenrance. 
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MASSACHUSETTS      WITHOUT     A    CHARTER. 7ATB     OP    THt 

OTHER     COLONIES. — REVOLUTION    IN   ENGLAND. FROM 

1685  TO  1689. 

In  Massachasetts  a  sullen  feeling  of  heavy  oppressioa 
lay  on  the  minds  of  men,  as  for  years,  crippled  in  every 
limb  by  a  despotic  sentence,  they  looked  with  fear  and 
relactance  towards  an  uncertain  future.  Fifty  years  of 
political  life  had  sufficed  to  -show  them  the  worth  of 
independent  citizenship  ;  there  were  few  of  the  presoit 
race  who  had  not  imbibed,  with  their  mother  s  milk,  the 
conviction  that  to  have  their  civic  fate  dependent  on  the 
will  of  another,  either  good  or  bad,  is  a  kind  of  slavery 
which  dishonours  the  free-bom  man.  What  fiite  wa< 
preparing  for  them  ?  The  mother  country,  the  home  of 
their  fathers,  was  indescribably  dear  to  them.  Amidst 
all  their  murmurs  and  complaints,  not  a  single  voice 
was  raised  for  revolt  from  the  king,  who  bad  robbed 
them  of  their  rights ;  for  allegiance  to  another  power, 
who,  from  policy,  would  have  protected  their  privileges 
— though  this  was  often  feared  in  England,  where  men 
did  not  understand  the  peculiarity  of  their  temper,  and 
overrated  their  physical  strength«  The  gloomy  spirit  of 
the  people,  which  could  not  accustom  itself  to  this  new 
condition,  rather  showed  itself  in  an  apparent  apathy. 
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^Nothing  was  done,  for  no  one  knew  what  be  durst  do. 
Sy  the  fireside  the  future  was  often  talked  over ;  in  the 
pulpit  many  a  strong  word  issued  from    the    bolder 
of  the  clergy.     Moody,  now  preacher  in  Boston,  and 
Increase   Mather,    gave    offence  to  those  in    power. 
Afterwards,   when   the   news  of  the   Duke   of  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion  came  across  the  sea,  men  began  to 
stir — and  perhaps  the  bold  spirit  of  the  colonists  would 
have  broken  out,  if  the  account  of  the  speedy  suppres- 
sion  of  that  ill-managed  aiffair  had  not  followed  too  soon. 
While  report  after  report  came  over  from  England — 
now  that  the  king  had  confirmed  the  appointment  of 
the  dreaded  Kirke — now  that  he  would  send  another 
governor — ^all  went  on  as  usual.     In  this  gloomy  state 
the  day  of  election  drew  nigh,  and  the  wonted     1505 
elections  were  made ;  but  many  townships  sent 
no  deputies,  doubting  if  they  were  entitled  to   do  so 
after  the  abolition  of  the  charter. 

.  But,  even  in  these  elections,  the  disposition  of  the 
people  showed  itself  most  clearly.  He  who  had  voted 
for  the  surrender  of  the  charter,  was  sure  of  having 
fewer  voices  than  usual.  Even  Broadstreet, — generally 
beloved  and  esteemed,  and,  as  the  veteran  of  the  com- 
monweal, certain  for  years  of  highest  dignity, — this 
time  only  gained  the  day  over  Danforth,  the  man  of 
the  people,  by  a  few  voices.  Dudley  and  William 
Brown,  who  belonged  to  his  party — like  Richards,  who, 
though  one  of  the  patriots,  had,  as  Dudley's  companion 
in  the  last  unfortunate  mission,  aroused  mistrust — were 
completely  left  out,  and  in  their  place  Cooke,  Johnson, 
and  Hutchinson,  the  most  zealous  champions  of  the 
charter,  were  chosen. 
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IßRß  Even  in  the  election  next  year,  Sodlejvs 
treated  with  marked  neglect.  Bat  the  time 
had  come  when  he  was  to  triamph  over  his  Ibes.  Three 
days  after  the  election,  came  a  royal  fiigate,  whiek 
brought  a  commission,  naming  him  president  of  tLe 
council,  in  whose  hands  the  administration  was  for  the 
time  being  to  be  placed. 

Dudley  was  neither  esteemed  nor  beloTed,  bnt  stSi 
-—after  they  had  for  two  years  anxiously  dreaded  the 
arrival  of  the  monster  Kirke,  or  some  other  creatnre  of 
the  court  of  King  James — ^it  was  a  comfort  to  see  at 
the  head  of  affairs  a  native  bom  and  grown  up  among 
them,  knowing  and  sparing  their  prejudices,  and,  at 
least,  in  all  appearance,  a  zealous  son  of  the  chnrdL 
The  members  of  his  council  were  chosen  from  the  pre- 
rogative men ;  among  them  governor  Broarlstreet  and  his 
son.  Both  refused  the  office,  although  Dudley  himself, 
at  the  head  of  the  council,  betook  himself  to  the  gover- 
nor's house  to  reveal  to  him  the  nomination :  on  the 
contrary,  he  and  Increase  Mather,  the  Christian  coun- 
sellor of  Dudley,  *'  who  had  hung  for  years  on  what  fell 
from  his  lips  regarding  the  soul,"  as  he  himself  expressed 
it,  strove  in  vain  to  persuade  him  to  decline  the  unpo- 
pular dignity.  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  a  third  of  the 
elected,  also  refused  to  accept  it.  Among  the  other 
fift;een  was  Stoughton,  very  intimate  with  Dudley,  who 
was  named  vice-president;  the  court  confided  in  his 
loyalty,  though  his  puritanical  principles  were  in  his 
way.  Randolph,  Mason,  and  Usher,  a  merchant  in 
Boston  and  a  d^enerate  son  of  the  colony,  were  com* 
pletely  on  the  king's  side.  Peter  Bulkley  was  of  un- 
sound mind.    John  Fitz  and  Wait  Winthrop,  grandson 
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of  the  first  governor,  worthy  but  unimportant  people, 
seem  to  have  been  named  on  account  of  their  popular 
names.  The  others  followed  the  stream  wherever  it  led 
them. 

It  was  not  unknown  to  Dudley  that  the  present  state 
of  things,  and  consequently  his  standing,  were  only 
temporary.  He  had  himself  advised,  after  the  abolition 
of  the  constitution,  to  prepare  the  colony  by  a  native 
administration  for  a  complete  revolution.  Hence  his 
ambition  was  but  little  satisfied^  and  he  felt  severely  in 
what  light  his  countrymen  regarded  him  ;  hence  he 
strove  zealously  not  to  sink  himself  lower  in  their 
esteem,  and  to  conciliate  the  most  influential.  He 
treated  with  the  highest  respect  the  clergy  and  all 
things  belonging  to  the  church.  Business  was  for  the 
most  part  managed  in  the  old  way.  Both  chambers 
had  been  dissolved  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the 
royal  commission,  but  not  before  they  had  warned  Dudley 
against  accepting  this.  In  the  meantime  nothing  was 
said  about  deputies,  and  Dudley,  with  the  council 
in  England,  followed  up  the  plan  of  a  general  constitu- 
tion. All  the  affairs  of  the  separate  towns  were 
managed  in  the  same  way,  as  also  the  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, at  the  head  of  which  branch  stood  Stoughton, 
as  chief  judge.  The  spirit  of  the  workers  was  jarred 
and  crippled,  but  it  was  at  the  core  the  same.  "  The 
form  of  the  goverment  alone  is  changed,"  wrote  Ran- 
dolph, full  of  poisonous  rage  that  the  hated  Bostoners 
were  escaping  so  well.  And  then,  complaining  bitterly 
that  all  the  higher  posts  were  filled  by  native  puritans, 
instead  of  with  fortune  hunters — sons  of  the  English 
church — who  came  in  shoals  to  plunder  the  overthrown 


buildmg,  he  says,  "  The  persoos,  indeed,  are  different, 
bat  the  administration  is  the  same." 

For  the  moment,  no  one  was  more  bitterly  deceired 
in  his  hopes  than  Randolph.  The  6r8t  lord  of  the 
treasury  had  indeed  clothed  him  with  the  dignity  of 
postmaster,  but  otherwise  he  was  not  satisfied.  Instead 
of,  as  he  advised,  having  the  heads  of  the  liberal  party 
sent  to  England,  there  to  answer  for  their  misdeeds, 
men  had  contented  themselves  with  taking  away  the 
constitution.  Dudley,  who  employed  him  as  a  tool, 
while  in  his  heart  he  detested  him,  treated  faim  with 
coldness  and  contempt  so  soon  as  he  had  reached  his 
aim.  Instead  of,  as  the  other  expected,  supporting  bim' 
in  bis  office  as  collector,  by  which  he  hoped  to  enrich 
himself,he  hindered  rather  than  served  him, and  gare  bim 
cause  to  complain,  that  "even  Danforth  had  treated  him 
better  than  Dudley,"  whom  he  now  called  "  a  man  of 
low,  servile,  anti-monarchic  principles."  Such  is  the 
friendship  of  the  wicked. 

Except  this,  Randolph's  greatest  ambition  was  to 
show  himself  a  zealons  son  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  he  ceaselessly  strove  to  have  the  dissenting  churches 
supplanted  by  her,  as  the  free  constitution  had  been  by 
a  despotic  government.  The  unwearied  activity  he  em- 
ployed against  all  that  the  colonies  held  dear,  would 
have  been  worthy  a  better  cause.  In  this  respect  the 
malice  of  his  proposals  is  incredible,  and  was  even  re- 
proved  by  his  patrons,  the  bishops.  Thus,  for  instance, 
he  considered  it  only  safe  that  no  marriages  should  be 
acknowledged  by  the  government  except  those  con- 
firmed by  an  episcopal  clergyman.  He  repeatedly 
urged,  that  an  episcopalian  preacher,  who  was  sent  forth- 
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'witb  to  Boston,  should  be  supported  by  a  forced  impost 
levied  on  the  three  congregational  churches;  but  his 
efforts  were  fruitless  to  make  the  council  fix  a  salarj 
for  him,   which   must  have  naturally  come  from  the 
pockets  of  the  burghers.     The  principle  was  as  old  as 
the  colony  itself,  that  those  who  "  hired  "  a  preacher 
should  pay  for  him,  and  hence  his  repeated  proposals 
fell  to  the  ground.     He  made  the  same  tireless  attacks 
as  to  the  money  of  the  society  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians,  and  his  knavish  insinuations  of  how  this  money 
was  disposed,  show   his   malice.     But  once  more  his 
bands  were  tied,  right  and  custom  still  went  for  some- 
thing.    He  looked  with  impatience  to  the  coming  of  a 
general  governor. 

Dudley's  commission  included  Massachusetts,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  and  the  Narragr.  asett  land,  called 
King's  Province.  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island,  still  struggled,  albeit  with  powerless  words,  for 
their  rights  and  immunities,  which  regal  fancy  had  given 
to  the  two  last,  as  much  without  a  cause  as  it  now  took 
them  away,  although  this  last  act  was  one  of  more  con- 
sistent despotism.  The  fate  of  Massachusetts  had 
hitherto  absorbed  all  interest  for  the  other  colonies,  and 
we  must  take  up  the  thread  of  their  history  from  the 
time  of  Philipp's  war,  of  which  the  results  were  not 
alike  for  all. 

In  comparison  with  the  others,  Connecticut  had  suf- 
fered little.  The  drama  of  war  had  never  more  than 
flitted  over  her  favoured  soil ;  her  warriors  had,  in  their 
brave  undertakings,  been  wonderfully  protected  by  good 
fortune,  so  that,  in  this  respect  also,  her  loss  was  less 
than  that  of  the  other  colonies.    The  exertions  they  had 
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young  men,  they  could  not  protect  him  if  he  ventured 
among  them.  It  is  an  historical  fact  that,  although 
seventy-six  years  old,  he  stood  as  lieutenant  at  the  head 
of  a  column  which  he  drilled.  The  country  round  was 
waste :  he  who  could,  fled  to  Newport  on  the  island. 
This  island,  the  garden  and  granary  of  the  land,  when 
need  required,  had  been  spared  by  war ;  the  villages, 
also,  were  soon  built  up  again.  The  colony,  however, 
having  taken  no  part  in  the  war,  laboured  under  no  debt 
in  1680  :  they  boasted  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  they 
had  neither  a  vagabond  nor  a  beggar  in  the  land.  Of 
the  1000  grown-up  male  Inhabitants  not  more  than  one- 
half  were  possessed  of  land,  but  all  had  enough ;  the 
number  of  the  towns  had  increased  to  nine,  of  which 
Newport  was  the  principal. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  colony  had  never  really  che- 
rished the  proud  wish  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
to  be  independent ;  hence,  in  1664,  they  received  the 
commissioners  with  reverence  for  the  king's  name,  to 
whom,  besides,  they  really  felt  grateful  for  having  granted 
them  a  free  constitution.  They  dreaded  more  the  op- 
pression of  Massachusetts  near  to  them— jealous,  and 
more  than  their  equal — than  that  of  powerful,  distant 
England.  The  contempt  they  had  met  with  from  the 
other  colonies  for  their  tolerance,  or,  as  it  was  it  called, 
indifference,  and  their  negative  manner  of  governing, 
had  gradually  embittered  them  against  the  others,  espe- 
cially Massachusetts.  The  breach  naturally  widened  as 
the  quakers,  detested  and  despised  by  the  other  colonies, 
gained  ground  among  them  ;  till  even  one  or  another  of 
this  sect  was  repeatedly  elected  governor. 

When  Charles  II.  began  war  against  all  free  const!- 


tutions,  they  grew  alarmed  for  theirs;  and  sought  by 
humble,  almost  fawning  letters  of  repeated  assurances  of 
their  loyalty,  to  ward  off  the  storm  which  afterwards  fell 
upon  them,  and  struck  them  down,  like  their  bolder 
neighbours.  Roger  Williams,  gray-headed  and 
eighty-four  years  old,  died  shortly  before  the  fall 
of  the  proud  Massachusetts;  whom  beloved  and  ho- 
noured, however  much  he  disapproved  of  her  proud  and 
intolerant  spirit,  whilst  the  other  settlers  gladly  added  a 
hue  to  the  blackness  cast  on  her  by  England.  The 
NarragansGtt  land — the  apple  of  discord  in  all  the  New 
England  colonies — declared  by  the  commissioners  in 
166fi  to  be  the  king's  province,  though  the  administra- 
tion of  it  was  left  to  the  colonies,  and  again  declared  by 
the  commission  of  1680  to  belong  to  Connecticut — had 
been  placed,  since  1686,  in  Dudley's  circle  of  adminis- 
tration, Rhode  Island  maintained  her  charter  half  a 
year  longer,  till  it  was  taken  away  by  James  II.,  who, 
unlike  his  brother,  was  not  liheral,  even  when  in  good 
humour. 

We  have  already  followed  Plymouth  during  the  war, 
the  whole  fury  of  which  she  was  made  to  feel.  Poor— 
with  but  a  small  trade  and  unfruitful  soil — she  recovered 
most  slowly.  It  was  not  without  unpleasant  feelings 
that  she  saw  herself  so  quickly  outstripped  by  the  two 
younger  colonies —Mascachusetts  and  Connecticut.  At 
the  beginning  there  was  no  want  of  strife  with  both, 
which,  however,  sound  policy  and  Christian  brotherhood 
repressed  before  it  came  to  a  complete  rupture;  bat  a 
hatred  remained  against  Massachusetts,  so  anxious  to 
play  the  dictator's  part.  If  we  may  believe  Randolph, 
this  feeling  occasioned  Josiah  Winslow,  their  governor. 
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to  complain  very  bitterly  at  his  first  mission  against 
the  arrogance  of  Massachusetts  towards  their  ooiuuion 
enemy.  It  is  probable  that  Philipp's  lands  were  the 
immediate  cause  of  this;  as  Massachusetts,  like  Rhode 
Island,  laid  claim  to  them,  while  Plymouth  thought  she 
had  the  best  right  to  them,  as  her  troops  alone  had 
conquered  them ;  from  their  position,  they,  in  some 
measure  seemed  to  belong  to  her  territory,  and,  by 
a  gracious  decision  of  the  king,  they  fell  to  her  as  a  re- 
compense for  the  losses  she  had  suffered. 

In  one  respect,  the  position  of  Plymouth  to  England 
was  more  unfavourable  than  that  of  any  other  colony ; 
for   the  patent   by   which,  in    1 629-30,  the  Society  of 
Plymouth  assured  them  their  land,  had  never  been  con- 
firmed by  the  king's  seal.     When,  directly  after  the 
restoration,   Connecticut   and   Rhode   Island   were  so 
richly  endowed  with  privileges,  they  wished  for  a  share ; 
but  money  was  wanting  to  cover  the  necessary  costs, 
and  when  they  had  raised   it,  the  auspicious  moment 
seemed  to  be  passed.     It  was  the  hope  of  the  king's 
favour  which  made  them  bend  so  to  his  commissioners, 
though  their  freedom  was  too  dear  to  them  to  allow  of 
its  being  sacrificed  to  this.     From  time  to  time  they 
made  attempts  to   procure  a  constitution;  to 
have  one  like  Connecticut  was  their  wish,  for     ./«qo 
Massachusetts  stood  so  low  that  they  wished  to 
have  no  souvenir  of  her,  although  the  two  constitutions 
were  exactly  the  same.     The  first  time  they  were  parti- 
cularly unfortunate.     Their  agent,  Cudworth,  died  di- 
rectly after  be  landed    in   England ;  and,  when  their 
second  petition  arrived,  the  storm  had  already  gathered 
which  threatened  ruin  to  all  the  charters  of  every  cor« 
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poration:  so  that  all  they  got  was  fair  words  and  gra- 
cious promises.  Howerer,they  did  not  abandon  all  hope, 
but  acted  with  moderatioo,  and  even  sought,  by  great 
politeness  and  assurances  of  loyalty,  to  win  over  Ran- 
dolph to  their  interests.     All  in  vain ! 

When  James  mounted  the  throne,  the  great 
regard  they  met  with  gave  them  new  spirits : 
they  alone,  of  all  the  colonies  of  New  England,  received 
a  royal  letter,  with  the  report  of  their  partly-suppreesed 
rebellion.  Assuring  the  king  of  their  loyalty,  they  ap- 
pealed urgently  to  his  brother's  promises,  and  begged 
they  might  be  fulfilled.  But  their  fusion  into  a  great 
northern  state  was  already  resolved  upon,  and  their 
indeiwndence  only  lasted  till  Sir  Kdinand  Androa — a 
chosen  tool  of  tbcir  lord — (.'ould  let  them  feel  his  iron 
rod.  After  Josiah  Winslow's  death,  in  1090,  Thoma* 
Hinkley  "as  their  governor  during  Dudley's  rule. 

In  necember,  1686,  Sir  E.  Aiidros,  appointed  general 
ij;uvernor  by  llic  king,  landed  in  Boston.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  a  troop  of  English  soldiers,  a  new  sight,  with 
their  red  coaU,  for  the  colonists,  who,  regarding  them 
as  the  tools  of  despotism,  were  filled  with  painful 
feelings.  By  recruitings  in  the  country  they  were  inime- 
diiitely  augmented  to  two  companies  ;  for  where  the 
authorities  are  not  supported  by  the  love  and  reverence 
of  a  free  people,  they  cannot  dispense  with  arms.  They 
were  distributed  to  the  two  little  fortresses.  Fort  Hill  in 
the  town,  and  Castle  Inland  in  the  harbour.  Sir  Ed- 
mund seemed  as  if  he  wished  to  palliate  the  bad  impres- 
sion which  these  preparations  made.  He  expressed 
himself  decided  on  conducting  the  administration  for 
the  public  weal,  and,  in  accordance  with  his  instmc- 
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tioDSy  recommended  the  judges  to  proceed  as  usual,  and 
all  the  colonial  laws  not  opposed  to  those  of  England 
and  his  commission  were  to  hold  good,  and  the  taxes 
and  imposts  to  be  raised  as  usual.  His  instructions 
also  made  it  incumbent  on  him  to  tolerate  no  print- 
ing-presses in  the  country,  as  had  been  ordained  in 
New  York  and  Virginia.*  Perhaps  this  seemed  to 
Sir  Edmund  too  much  at  once,  in  a  country  where  the 
people  were  so  much  accustomed  to  think  and  read  as 
in  New  England. f  He  contented  himself  with  ap- 
pointing Randolph  censor,  without  whose  permission 
nothing  could  be  printed ;  a  power  which  he  used  with 
the  most  arbitrary  malice.  In  this  point  the  colonists 
were  not  spoiled,  except  that  the  censorship  was  used 
in  a  spirit  which  made  them  less  submissiye  than  the 
former  moral  and  religious  restraint  of  their  own 
government. 

Sir  Edmund  met  with  the  less  ill-will  from  the  people 
of  New  England,  as  ever  and  anon  a  threatening  report 
of  the  executioner  Kirke  came  over.  But  he  did  not 
stand  in  good  odour  among  them.  In  their  occasional 
intercourse  with  him,  as  governor  of  New  York  and 
Pennaquid,  the  colonists  had  found  him  an  arbitrary, 
despotic  man,  and  unswerving  servant  to  the  king; 
now,  when  he  was  forced  upon  them,  and  they  were 
robbed  of  their  strength,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for 
the  best  and  mildest  man  to  conciliate  them. 
To  the  district  of  the  new  governor  belonged,  besides 

*  In  otb«r  colonies  sueh  a  mental  luxury  had  not  been  thought  of.    In 

Philadelphia  one  was  erected  next  year,  the  third  in  America,  Masaachu- 

ttetts  having  already  two. 
t  It  seems  as  if  he  had  filled  up  this  ofiice  before  Sir  Edmund's  airival» 

as  there  exists  a  three  weeks'  older  forbiddal  from  him,  to  print  an  alma" 
'  mek.—Holmc»,  i.  429.  P    ^ 
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Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  to  the  St. 
Croii,  Rhode  Island,  Plymouth,  and  Connecticot — in  ■ 
word,  all  New  England.  To  these  were  added,  a  year 
and  a  half  aAer,  New  York  and  the  Jersey»,  Sir 
Edmund  being  appointed  captain-general  of  these 
extensive  lands ;  for  the  king  expressed  bis  wish,  by  nnitin^ 
these  powers,  to  strengthen  himself  against  the  French 
in  Canada,  while  he  allowed  their  inflaenee  to  prevail  in 
European  matters.  To  htm  one  colony  was  as  good  as 
another  for  augmenting  the  kingdom,  whose  centre  he 
was.  Not  a  shadow  of  regard  was  paid  to  the  royal 
promises  made  to  Plymoath,  nor  to  the  charters  giYsn 
to  the  other  colonies.  The  former  were  robbed  of  their 
charter,  without  even  a  pretext  having  been  urged 
a^net  them  that  they  had  failed  in  their  allegiaoce. 
Soon  after  James  ascended  the  throne,  a  ^o  toarranto 
was  issued  against  the  charters  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut,  chai^ng  them  with  having  violated  the 
navigalioD  act,  and  the  latter  of  having  allowed  of  no 
appeal  to  the  king.  The  two  colonies  were  cited  to 
England  to  defend  their  claims  before  the  court,  and 
their  charters,  even  before  it  was  possible  to  send  an 
agent,  declared  forfeited  for  non-appearance.  Rhode 
Island  d^lared  she  did  not  wish  to  dispute  with  her 
lord  and  king,  and  submitted  to  the  violence  with  an 
unworthy,  crouching  humility.  Connecticut 
-If  ,  in  an  urgent  address,  be^ed  to  be  allowed 
to  retain  her  independent  constitution,  the 
gift  of  his  royal  brother;  but  if  that  could  not  be, 
not  to  be  incorporated  with  New  York,  hot  with  Mae-, 
sachusetts,  to  which  her  sympathies  leaned.  This  was 
accepted  as  a  surrender  of  ber  charter,  but  till  the  ar- 
rivul  of  the  general  all  remtdned  as  usual. 
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About  the  same  time  New  Jersey  and,  with  equal 
tyranny,  New  York  were  deprived,  the  one  of  her 
charter,  the  other  of  all  her  privileges  and  rights.  For 
the  first  of  these  provinces  the  owners  had  paid  £12,000, 
and,  besides  this,  had  peopled  it  at  their  own  expense 
with  Scotch  and  other  colonists  ;  the  other,  without  any 
pretext  than  the  peeping  forth  of  a  noble  spirit  of  free- 
dom, was  treated  like  a  conquered  province.  It  was 
the  seat  of  the  royal  troops ;  and  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  governed  by  Dongan,  although  he  passed  for  an 
upright  man,  may  be  best  gathered  from  Randolph's 
saying,  when  it  was  placed  under  Sir  Edmund's  rule, 
**  That  there  was  not  much  to  be  made  of  it,  as  Dongan 
and  his  people  had  already  drained  it  dry." 

The  day  after  his  arrival.  Sir  Edmund  wrote  to  the 
governors  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  and  in  the 
king's  name  demanded  the  giving  up  of  their  charters. 
The  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  Walter  Clarke,  a  quaker, 
promised  to  give  up  their  charter,  '<at  a  more  con- 
venient time;"  and  Andros  seems  to  have  contented 
himself  with  this.  Perhaps  he  thought  the  power  by 
which  he  acted  was  more  firmly  seated  than  it  really 
was,  and  that  he  need  not  grudge  them  the  piece  of 
parchment.  He  soon  after  went  to  Providence,  de- 
clared the  colony  to  be  a  part  of  his  district,  and  broke 
their  seal.  He  had  previously  admitted  the  governor 
and  four  others  to  his  council. 

He  did  not  find  time  before  harvest  to 

1687 
go  to  Hartford.    Perhaps  the  recollection      j        ' 

of  his  former  unsuccessful  mission  to  Con-  ^' 

necticut,  and  the  resolute  spirit  he  had  met  there,  de- 
termined him  on  taking  six  hundred  men  with  him. 
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years,  many  a  chapter  was  added  to  them.    Here,  also, 
he  took  the  governor  and  three  others  into  his  council. 

Plymouth   was    treated   with    still   less    ceremony ; 
Hinkley  and  some  other  men  of  standing  were  named 
councillors.     It  was  governed  in  common  by  the  pre- 
vious rulers  and  councillors   from  their  province,  by 
virtue  of  a  commission  from  Sir   Edmund ;   but  the 
least  attempt  at  independent  action  was  punished   by 
him  with  the  greatest  arrogance.     "  I  hope  you  will  not 
forget  your  position,"  he  wrote,  reprovingly,  to  Hinkley, 
who  continued  in  the  old  way  to  raise  a  tax  from  the 
people,  for  the  support  of  their  preacher.     But  Ran- 
dolph had  the  audacity  to  speak  to  him  in  the  same 
way,  while  he  was  yet  governor,  and  too  late  did  the 
leaders  of  Plymouth  and  Rhode  Island  find  that  all 
their  humility  and  assumed  friendship  for  a  man  whom 
they  despised,  had  not  brought  them  one  step  further  than 
the  pride  and  noble  enmity  of  Massachusetts. 

The  public  archives  of  Andros'  administration  no 
longer  exist,  and  the  history  of  the  three  years  it  lasted 
has  necessarily  some  gaps  in  it.  But  documents  enough 
have  been  handed  down  to  us,  to  show  that  it  was  a 
web  of  despotism,  vexatious  selfishness,  and  unjust 
claims.  His  council,  without  whose  assent  he  was  to 
make  no  legislative  enactments,  consisted  of  nine  and 
thirty  members.  But  of  these,  who  at  the  same  time 
ruled  the  separate  provinces,  the  most  were  seldom  or 
never  seen  in  Boston.  Of  the  Massachusetters,  only 
such  were  chosen  as  belonged  to  the  liberal  party,  like 
Dudley,  Stoughton,  Brown,  &c.  They  wished  their 
country's  weal,  but,  as  Hutchinson  said,  they  had  shown 
they  belonged  more  to  the  reed  than  the  oak.  But 
they  were  seldom  troubled;  his  real  confidants  were 
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some  men  of  Neve  York,  who  he  bad  previously  sees 
would  be  the  best  tools  of  his  despotic  measures.  Hk 
principal  agents  were,  besides  Randolph  and  Mason — 
of  the  council,  Brookholt  and  Palmer — of  the  other 
officials,  Graham,  the  advocate-general,  and  the  secre- 
taries Bullivant  and  West,  the  former  an  apotbeearr 
long  settled  in  Boston.  Among  the  natives,  besides 
Dudley,  Brown  of  Salem,  and  Usher,  the  master  oi 
the  treasury,  esjiecially  drew  down  the  hatred  of  the 
people,  whilst  Stoughton,  although  he  acted  quite  in 
common  with  Dudley,  was  in  better  odour  among  tfaem, 
and  it  was  believed  that  he  only  lent  himself  to  this  bad 
system  to  avoid  a  worse. 

Dudley  was  chief  judge,  and  Stoughton  one  of  the 
two  assessors  at  the  upper  court.     Neither  was  incfined 
to  go  so  far  as  the  fortune-hunting  strangers  desired ; 
but  they  were  anxious  to  show  themselves  complaisant 
towards  those  in  power,  and  contrived  to  find  a  jury  to 
their  mind.     When  it  suited,  a  pretext  was  never  want- 
ing for  taking  the  accused  out  of  his  country,  and  trv- 
ing  him  before  a  strange  tribunal,  which  paid  more 
attention  than  a  native  one  to  the  will  of  the  powerful. 
The  king's  commission  gave  the  governor  full  power, 
with  assent  of  the  council,  to  agree  with  the  planters  and 
inhabitants  "respecting  such  estates,  farms, and  heritages 
as  the  king  had  or  would  hare  to  administer,  for  what 
moderate  quit-rent,  service,  or  other  reservation,  they 
were  to  be  resigned  to  them,"  and  confirm  their  posses- 
sion  with  the  royal  seal.     A  further  instruction  ordered 
him  '^  to  cede  and  confirm  such  lands  as  the  crown  had 
to  administer  for  a  hereditary  tax  of  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  the  hundred  acres/'     It  seems  scarcely  credible 
that  the  real  possessions  bought  and  made  cultivable 
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out  of  their  own  purses,  were  to  be  understood  as  among 
the  lands  to  be  administered  by  the  crown.  But  An- 
dros  and  his  creatures  interpreted  it  so.  The  real  pos- 
session of  the  property  they  had  possessed  more  than 
half  a  century,  was  to  be  made  dependent  on  the  issuing 
of  new  patents  for  them.  It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to 
expel  them  by  one  blow  from  their  property,  and  violent 
steps  were  to  be  avoided,  for  once  more  the  king  spoke 
of  "  loving  subjects"  and  "  fatherly  care."  The  per- 
quisites and  dues  to  be  raised  with  these  new  patents 
vrere  to  atone  for  his  restraint  on  the  right  of  the 
strongest. 

It  might  well  have  raised  the  wonder  of  the  New 
England  planters  that  they  had  to  pay  for  their  right 
to  the  wilderness,  which  their  fathers  and  grandfathers 
had,  with  the  sweat  of  their  brows  or  the  sacrifice  of 
their  fortunes,  converted  into  a  blooming  land.  They 
showed  their  letters  of  purchase,  with  the  signs  of  the 
Indian  settlers :  "  The  scratch  of  a  bear's  claw  would  be 
worth  as  much,"  was  the  auswer.  They  referred  to 
the  charter  :  '*  The  charter  is  forfeited,  and  with  it  your 
right."  "  The  calf  in  the  womb  of  the  cow  died  with  her," 
was  the  phrase.  Besides,  the  government  had  neglected 
to  affix  the  corporation  seal  to  the  grants  of  land,  and 
this  was  now  held  up  as  an  omission,  by  which  all  for- 
mer titles  were  made  invalid.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
announced  that  every  one  who  acknowledged  the  in- 
sufficiency of  his  previous  patent  might  claim  a  new 
one. 

At  the  taking  of  New  Amsterdam,  contrary  to  all 
rights  of  nations,  the  English  had  dishonoured  them-^ 
selves  by  similar  behaviour,  and  aroused  the  complaints 
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of  tlie  inhabitants  by  tbe  demand  that  oew  titles  of  pos- 
session should  be  taken  out.  Bat  Nichols,  a  good  man, 
wag  disposed  to  moderatethe  fees  for  these.  In  the  greedy 
adventurers  howerer  who  followed  Sir  Edmund,  the  New 
Englanders  saw  themselves  attacked  by  an  army  of  har- 
pies, wliose  lust  it  was  not  so  easy  to  appease.  The  fees  to 
he  paid  were  bo  enormous,  that  they  were  in  some  places 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  value  of  land ;  but  it  was 
arbitrarily,  according  to  the  amount  of  favour  tbe 
lessees  enjoyed  among  those  in  power,  la  some  cases 
tbe  patents  were  put  up  at  a  sort  of  auction,  and  the 
possessors  would  have  lost  if  any  one  bad  been  foaad 
who  would  give  more  for  them.  They  took  care,  how- 
ever, cot  to  call  in  doubt  all  the  titles  of  possession  at 
once,  or  else  ail  the  ready  money  in  the  land  would  not 
have  sufficed  to  pay  for  them. 

All  New  England  was  furious  at  this,  and  every  one 
who  understood  anything  of  law  sought  to  show  the 
validity  of  his  title  according  to  the  English  laws  ;  bnt 
civil  or  moral  laws  are  of  little  avail  against  arbitrary  ty- 
ranny, which  has  avarice  and  cringing  for  its  handmaids. 
The  most  of  the  landowners  resolved  to  buy  new  pateots. 
Those  who  did  not,  had  to  expect  sooner  or  later  a 
"  writ  of  intrusion,"  and  he  who  let  the  matter  coaie 
before  conrt  was  almost  certain  to  lo?e  the  whole,  and 
then  the  land  they  had  thus  forfeited  to  the  king,  was 
measured  out,  given  away  or  sold,  as  lordless  land,  with 
the  reservation  of  a  quit-rent,  and  all  was  lost.  It 
appears  the  governor  wished  to  impose  a  quit-rent  on 
all  possessioni,  perhaps  in  order  to  wean  them  from  the 
thought  of  free  property.  But,  on  account  of  the  do- 
cuments being  gone,  much  in  the  history  of  these  shame- 
ful oppressions  must  remain  in  the  dark. 
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The  disorder  was  most  scandalous  in  Maine,  especi- 
ally on  the  far  side  of  the  Kenncbeck,  where  the  flaws 
which  had  crept  in,  in  the  titles  of  possession,  gave 
the  bold  oificials  of  Andros  an  excuse  for  taking  pos. 
session  of  8  to  10,000  acres  of  land,  and  of  preventing, 
under  all  sorts  of  frivolous  pretexts,  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ants from  even  taking  out  new  patents  for  their  lands, 
which  they  claimed  for  themselves,  though  in  other 
places  these  patents  were  forced  upon  them.  Palmer 
and  West,  two  of  the  New  York  fortune-hunters,  ruled 
here  unrestricted,  or,  to  use  Randolph's  phrase,  "  as 
absolute  as  the  grand  Turk." 

In  the  civilized  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  titles 
were   more  confirmed,  the  creatures  of  the  governor 
threw  their  eyes  chiefly  upon  the  lands  which  belonged 
to  the  towns,  and  were  used  for  common  pasture,  their 
proceeds  being  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  schools,  or  the 
poor.     A  fair  island  in  the  harbour  of  Plymouth,  called 
Clarke's  Island  by  the  first  man  who  set  foot  upon  it, 
which  was  assigned  to  the  poor,  was  seized  by  Nathaniel 
Clarke,  an  apostate  son  of  this  colony,  one  of  the  worst 
of  a  tyrant's  tools.     Randolph  tried  for  a  part  of  the 
common  meadow   of  Boston^  still  one   of  the  fairest 
gems  of  the  town.    The  task  of  wresting  and  grasping 
had  become  too  much  for  him  when  he  saw  himself 
beaten  in  this  art  by  the  confidant  of  the  governor  of 
New  York,  and  pushed  more  and  more  into  the  back 
ground.     In  possession  of  a  lucrative  collector's  post, 
and  with  too  much  to  do,  he  had  farmed  his  secretary- 
ship to  West,  who  seems  at  first  to  have  been  only  his 
assistant.     But  when  he  saw  how  this  enriched  him  by 
the    immoderate    and    arbitrarily    fixed    fees,  for  all 
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goverameDt  acts,  his  envy  awoke,  and  he  bitterly 
rtipented  hi»  bargain.  In  his  letters  to  EngUmd  he 
ceaselessly  complained  of  his  small  iacome,  aod  whilst 
the  New  Yorkers  outstripped  him  in  shameless  ejcaetions, 
he  saw  himself  hemmed  in  and  thwarted  in  every  pos- 
sible way  by  the  MaesaGhusetts  members  of  the  comical. 
Dudley,  Scoughton,  aud  Wharton. 

Mason  also  was  again  deceived  in  bis  hopes.  Vaaghan's 
process  against  him  was  naturally  lost,  and  hopiog, 
nnder  the  protectioo  of  Andres'  administration,  to  arrive 
better  at  his  goal,  be  hastened  to  New  Kngland.  But 
the  greedy  harpies  the  other  had  brought  into  the  coun- 
try would  by  no  means  yield  him  the  sole  possessioo  of 
these  extensive  lands.  Graham,  the  advocate-general, 
denied  his  right  to  lease  them,  which  was  certainly  Dot 
mentioned  in  any  of  his  patents,  but  only  because  it 
was  an  understood  thing  that  the  possession  of  land 
which  can  be  sold,  can  be  let.  A  new  suit  arose,  which 
Dudley  decided  in  Mason's  favour,  but  a  sudden  death 
hindered  iiim  from  enjoying  the  results  of  it. 

But  it  was  not  the  patents  only  by  which  the 
government  enriched  itself.  Under  the  charter  all 
judicial  and  government  acts  had  been  extreuiely  cheap ; 
but  now  they  outstripped  all  hounds:  the  ordinary  taxes 
for  a  testament  came  to  £2  10«.  Widows  and  orphans 
had  to  come  from  the  farthest  part  of  the  province  to 
Boston,  for,  as  this  was  the  chief  source  of  the  go- 
vernor's wealth,  everything  passed  through  his  hands; 
the  subordinates  also  made  money  enough  by  it.  In 
the  other  colonies  commissioners  had  been  appointed 
for  these  matters,  but  only  very  trißing  acts  could  be 
completed  without  coming  to  Boston  to  have  them 
contirmed, 
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The  governor's  salary  had  never  cost  more  than  £100  ; 

that  for  Sir  Edmund  was  at  once  fixed  at  £1200  ;  the 

judges  were,  till  now,  only  salaried  during  the  sittings, 

and  now  they  had  £400,  and  the  others  in  proportion. 

Albeit  these  salaries  were  not  so  exorbitant,  they  were, 

like  the  excessive  number  of  the  officials,  new  to  the 

colonists   from  whose  pockets  all  was  to  be  paid,  and, 

together  with  the  extortions  and  complete  prostration  of 

trade,  threatened  to  make  beggars  of  them.  To  this  was 

added,  inthe  second  year,  the  war  with  the  Indians  in  the 

east,  which  made  double  imposts  necessary.     <'  It  is  not 

for  his  majesty's  interest  that  you  should  thrive,"  they 

were  told  :  but  Andros  saw  that  this  could  not  last,  and 

reported  to  England  that  the  land  was  too  poor  to  bear 

the  expenses  of  the  government;  but  the  king  heard 

this  unwillingly,  and  insisted  that  he  should  cover  all 

the  expenses  with  duties  and  taxes. 

The  colonists,  when  they  were  robbed  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  charter,  had  hoped  at  least  riot  to  lose  the 
universal  privileges  of  Englishmen :  but  even  the  shadow 
of  civic  freedom  was  gone.     The  governor's  commission 
ordered  that  there  should  always  be  seven  councillors 
present  in   Boston,  and  that,  in  case  of  vacancies,  he 
should  fill  them  up  at  his  pleasure ;  five  of  them  were  to 
form  a  quota  at  a  sitting,  and  he  was  to  do  nothing 
without  advising  with  these  his  assistants ;  but,  even  in 
his  own  council,  Andros  did  not  recognize  the  decision 
of  the  majority ;  for  every  one  of  his  proposals,  to  which 
three  or  four  of  his  creatures  were  always  willing  to  say 
aye,  was  forthwith  proclaimed  as  law,  however  numerous 
the  assembly  might  be.     All  town  meetings  were  for- 
hidden,  except  one  in  the  year  to  choose  select  men. 
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whom  he  probably  retuned  for  the  division  of  the 
taxes ;  for  the  towns  he  would  not  ackaowledge  to  be 
corporations.  "  There  is  not  sach  a  thing  as  a  town  in 
the  whole  country!"  he  said  to  a  committee  of  the 
citizens  of  Lynn,  who  were  defending  the  Hghts  of  par- 
chase  of  their  town.  Id  order  to  prevent  complaiots  in 
England,  erery  shipper  was  ordered  to  give  secarity 
that  he  wonid  take  no  one  with  him  whose  name  had 
not  been  known  a  long  time  previously.  The  bene6t  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  denied  to  those  in  arrest. 
"  Do  yoa  believe,"  they  scornfully  said,  "that  an  En- 
glishman's privil^es  will  follow  you  to  the  end  of  the 
earth  1" 

Taxing  without  their  own  assent  was  unheard-of  io 
the  colonies,  and  most  towns  refused  to  pay.  "  Do 
you  think,"  asked  Andros,  contemptuously,  **  that  Joe 
and  Tom  are  to  prescribe  to  the  king  how  much  money 
he  b  to  have?"  A  burgher  of  Taunton,  who  bad  written 
A  protest,  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  one  in  Topsfield 
was  fined  £50,  for  having  railed  at  the  despotic  regime. 
The  select  men  of  Ipswich  came  to  the  resolution, — "  As 
the  raising  of  monies,  without  the  consent  of  the  payers, 
was  contrary  to  the  privileges  of  an  English  subject,  to 
delay  the  impost  till  his  majesty  bad  been  petitioned  for 
an  assembly  ;"  but  an  example  was  made  of  them,  to 
warn  the  others.  "  No  privilege,"  it  was  said,  "  remains 
to  you,  except  not  to  he  sold  as  slaves!"  Imprisonment 
and  fines  were  the  rewards  bestowed  on  all  those  iniph- 
cated,  by  a  jury  which  Andros  bad  tutored. 

And  yet  it  was  hard  to  say  what  vexed  the  Eng- 
landers most, — this  contempt  of  their  civic  rights,  or 
violation  of  their  religious  convictions,  or  prejudices,  as 
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men  think  fit  to  call  them.    Among  the  puritans,  as  in 
other  calvinistic  states,  marriage  had  always  been  re- 
garded as  a  civil  act,  and  consummated  by  a  magistrate. 
Randolph  had  indeed  proposed  that  none  should   be 
valid  but  those  confirmed  by  an  episcopal  clergyman ; 
but  as  there  was  only  one  in  the  country,  this  could  not 
be  at  once  done  :  but,  to  make  a  beginning,  every  one 
was  compelled  to  give  security,  in  case  a  legal  obstacle 
should  afterwards  be  found.    There  is  no  doubt  that 
Andres    intended,  so  soon   as  he  had   established   a 
church  in  the  country,  to  declare  the  want  of  confirma- 
tion, by  one  of  her  servants,  to  be  such  an  obstacle ;  and 
would  have  left  them  the  choice  either  of  being  married 
by  an  episcopal  clergyman,  or  of  forfeiting  their  securi- 
ties, and  seeing  their  children  regarded  as  illegitimate 
in  law ;  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  carry  out  this  mali- 
cious planl"* 

^  Swearing  on  the  Bible  was  regarded  by  the  puritans 
as  superstitious,  and  instead  thereof  they  had  introduced 
a  simple  raising  of  the  hand ;  but  now  they  saw  them- 
selves compelled  to  take  the  old  oath,  as  it  alone  held 
good  in  law.  The  schools,  especially  the  college  at 
Cambridge,  were  their  darling  care,  their  pride ;  An- 
dres, who  regarded  them  as  hot-beds  of  rebellion  and 
heresy,  sought  to  undermine  them.  The  English 
government  regarded  all  schools  as  dangerous  as  a 
printing-press  to  the  submission  of  the  colonists,  who 
were  to  be  nothing  but  workers  for  the  weal  of  the 
mother  country. 

*  Ebeling  ii  wrong  in  stating  the  law  regarding  the  invalidity  of  these 
marriages  was  already  put  in  force.  Some  modern  American  writers 
have  also  committed  thia  mistake. 
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Andros  and  Randolph  detested  none  so  bitterly  as  the 
paritanical  clergy,  whom  they  woald  hare  annihOatod 
but  for  dread   of  their   influence.      John    HigginsoBi, 
preacher  at  Salem,  who  declared  **  the  people  of  ]!(ev 
England  possessed  their  lands  by  virtue  of  the  great 
charter  which  they  had  received  from  God/'  was  asked 
by  Andros,  "  whether  he  was  a  subject  or  a  rebd  T' 
Wise,  a  clergyman  of  Ipswich,  who  openly  ooniisdled 
resistance  to  arbitrary   taxation,   was   treated    like  a 
criminal.      But  the  most  detested   were   the   Boston 
preachers.   Moody,  Willard,  and  the  Mathers,  fiaher 
and  son,  and  especially  Increase,  the  father,  who  had 
most  influence  of  any.     Randolph  was  his  deadly  foe. 
He  had  already  sought  to  injure  him,  by  a  letter 
in  his  name,  which  he  contrived  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  Jenkins,  the  secretary  of  state,  who  only  asked, 
contemptuously,  "  Is  that  from  the  star-gazer  7" — fi>r 
n  crease   Mather  was   also   an   astronomer,  and    had 
written  a  work  on  comets — and  there  the  matter  rested. 
Some  time  afterwards,  when  Dr.  Mather  openly  accused 
him  of  deception,  Randolph  complained  of  him  as  a 
slanderer,  and  when  the  court  decided  for  the  accused, 
even  lodged  a  second  complaint ;  but  mean  time  some 
of  the  men  of  Boston  had  resolved  to  send  Dr.  Mather 
to  England  with  a  petition  to  the  king ;  they  therefore 
kept  him  hidden,  and  the  legal  summons  could  not  be 
served.     In  the  night  some  of  his  community  brought 
him  disguised  on  board  a  ship  which  was  setting  sail ; 
and  this  man,  perhaps  the  most  esteemed  by  his  conn- 
trymen,  had  to  escape  secretly  from  his  country  like  a 
thief  in  the  night. 

Since  his  first  appearance  in  this  land  of  his  hate. 
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Handolph  had  given  himself  all  the  trouble  conceiyable 
to  introduce  the  episcopal  service.  It  was  his  ambition 
to  pass  for  a  pious  churchman,  and  he  could  not,  in  his 
report  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop 
of  London,  recommend  them  strongly  enough  to  send 
over  clergymen  of  the  high  church  to  put  an  end  to  the 
puritanical  disorder,  artfully  insinuating  that  a  great 
part  of  the  inhabitants  yearned  to  escape  from  the  bonds 
of  a  false  church.  The  two  prelates  seem  to  have 
dreaded  thrusting  themselves  needlessly  into  this  wasp's 
nest,  and  asked  how  the  clergymen  were  to  be  sup- 
ported? Randolph  repeatedly  proposed  the  moneys 
subscribed  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  the  greater 
part  of  which  came  from  the  purses  of  the  English  dis- 
senters, and  dropped  such  artful  hints  of  the  use  made 
of  these  moneys,  that  they  promised  to  have  the  matter 
looked  into.  After  the  assembly  was  dissolved  he  grew 
bolder,  and  audaciously  proposed  that  each  of  the  three 
congregational  churches  should  pay  20s.  a  week  for  the 
support  of  the  episcopal  preacher.  But  servile  as  the 
spirit  of  Dudley's  rule  was,  he  could  not  carry  this 
point.  Men  said,  *^  He  who  hires  the  preacher,  must 
pay  him."  But  as,  besides  Randolph,  there  weire,  before 
the  governor  came,  but  few  Episcopalians  of  means  in 
Boston,  the  rest  being  rabble,  though  they  grew  to 
several  hundreds,  and  they  were  such  as  dreaded  the 
discipline  of  the  native  church  ;  Dudley  would  not  hear 
of  it,  and  a  room  in  the  town  bouse  or  exchange  were 
all  he  could  get. 

The  matter  became  more  serious  when  Andros  and 
his  companions  came.  To  his  instructions  belonged 
patronage  of  the  episcopal  church,  though  they  wished, 
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at  first,  to  leave  the  colonists  freedom  of  conscieDce,  and 
hence  he  could  not  drive  them  out  of  their  churches  as 
be  had  doubtless  done  ;  for  be  looked  on  their  prescbers 
as  oaern  lawmen.  At  first  this  was  dreaded,  but  Jam»'« 
announcement  of  complete  freedom  of  conscience  eooth- 
ing  them  ;  only  a  few  were  keen-sighted  enough  to  see 
that  this  referred  to  the  catholics.  The  joy  which  this 
manifesto  caused,  shows  how  men  felt  themselves  op- 
pressed. They  resolved  to  send  an  addre^  of  thanks  to 
the  king,  but  some  of  the  wiser  prevented  it,  and,  in- 
stead, a  thanksgiving  was  to  be  held  in  the  chnrcbes. 
Bat  the  governor,  who  either  held  the  fixing  of  festivals 
to  be  a  royal  prerogative,  or  was  displeased  with  the 
manifesto,  the  tendency  of  which  he  did  not  understand, 
told  them,  "  they  might  meet  at  their  own  peril,  for  they 
would  find  the  church  doors  beset  by  his  soldiers."  Thus 
the  colonists  were  spared  two  steps  which  would  hare 
been  unworthy  of  them,  considering  the  ill-treatment 
they  bad  met  with  from  the  king. 

The  day  of  bis  arrival  Andres  demanded  the  use  of  a 
church  to  hold  episcopal  service  for  himself.  The  elders 
deliberated,  and  answered — "  That  they  could  not  with 
a  good  conscience  give  up  one  of  their  churches  for 
general  service."  The  proposal  was  certainly  repeated 
with  as  little  result ;  for  three  months  after,  the  governor, 
afler  looking  at  the  three  churches,  had  the  keys  of  one 
brought  by  Randolph  and  took  possession  of  it,  albeit 
at  a  time  when  the  congregationalists  did  not  perform 
divine  service.  In  vain  the  elders  declared  that  the 
churches  were  private  property  and  built  at  their  own 
coat ;  the  govenor  declared,  in  case  of  further  resistance, 
be  would  have  all  their  church  doors  closed^and  a  punish- 
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ment  set  upon  keeping  their  preachers.     The  strong 
vanquished. 

The  greater  part  of  this  generation  had  never  seen 
episcopal  service.  A  high  church  clergyman  had  never 
been  in  the  land,  except  the  chaplain  who  accompanied 
the  commissioners^  till  Randolph's  favourite,  Radcliff, 
a  commonplace  person,  came  over.  The  behaviour  of 
Andros  and  his  companions  certainly  was  not  in  favour 
of  their  religion,  and  the  exasperation  grew  stronger. 
The  people  spoke  of''  BaaPs  priests;'' and  some  preach- 
ers indulged  from  the  pulpit  in  the  ancient  mockery  of 
the  puritans  on  the  high  church.  An  annoying  scene 
took  place  by  the  grave  of  a  man  called  Lilly,  who  had 
left  the  arrangement  of  his  interment  to  his  executors. 
A  deacon  of  the  congregational  church  interrupted  the 
funeral  service,  which  Randolph  was  reading,  and  claimed 
the  dead  for  his  church.  He  had  to  pay  in  hard  cash 
for  his  bigott ed  zeal. 

The  refusal  of  their  churches  has  been  considered  as 
a  mark  of  the  intolerance  of  the  puritans  by  their 
enemies,  as  well  as  by  modern  writers.  But  nothing  can 
be  a  more  crooked  view  of  the  matter  than  this  judg- 
ment. The  time  of  their  unbounded  hate  for  every  other 
form  of  religion  was  past.  In  1679  they  had  allowed 
the  baptists  to  build  a  modest  meeting  house,  and  since 
1686  the  episcopalians  had  held  service  undisturbed. 
But  the  danger  to  their  own  existence  from  the  intrusion 
of  the  high  church  could  not  for  an  instant  have  escaped 
them ;  they  had  fled  from  her  despotism  to  the  wilder- 
ness, and  now  saw  themselves  followed  across  the  ocean, 
and  it  required  no  profound  wisdom  to  see  that  she 
would  not  rest  there.    Their  churches  had  been  built 
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Secondly^  the  colonists  during  this  period  were  not 
without  hopes  of  settling  the  matter  by  milder  means 
than  a  revolt.     Many  towns  had  already  petitioned  the 
king;  among  others,  Hinkly,  in  the  name  of  Plymouth. 
Some  writings  published  in  London  aroused  the  interest 
of  the  English  public;  and  more  than  one  great  English 
jurist  had  declared  — ''  That  even  if  the  colonists  had 
forfeited  their  eharter,  they  were  still  Englishmen,  and 
could  not  lose  their  right  s.'^     About  the  time  of  Sir 
Edmund's  arrival  some  active  patriots  had  gone  to  Eng- 
land, and  united  their  voices  to  that  of   their  agent 
Increase  Mather.     Urgent  petitions  for  the  removal  of 
these  oppressions  were  handed  into  the  chamber  of  trade, 
and  the  king  himself.     The  news  of  their  iiopes  or  suc- 
cess, which  arrived  from  time  to  time,  kept  the  people 
in  anxiety,  and  in  inactivity  if  not  in  quiet.    Those  who 
saw  the  matter  from  near  knew  how  little  was  to  hope 
from  James's  disposition.  The  committee  for  the  colonies 
made  a  report  mentioning  the  assembly  of  representa- 
tives, but  the  king's  minister  struck  it  out  as  improper 
to  be  laid  before  him,  as  he  was  quite  resolved.    The 
agents  had  to  give  way  more  and  more,  and  yield  point 
after  pointy  only  to  be  heard.    When  they  at  last  gained 
the  king's  ear,  their  representations  of  the  misery  of  his 
subjects  there,  seem,  in  fact,  for  the  moment  to  have 
made  some  impression,  as  neither  man  nor  prince  is  so 
easily  corrupted  as  to  find  joy  in  the  misfortune  of  others 
when  he  has  no  immediate  gain  in  it.     He  promised  re- 
lief to  the  ills,  so  far  as  regarded  the  security  of  their 
property,  and  took  some  of  the  necessary  steps.    The 
gathering  storm  and  the  dangers  which  soon  drew  over 
his  own  head  hindered  him  from  fulfilling  his  promises. 


Chalmers,  the  only  one  who  hat  handed  down  this  tardv 
fruitless  feeling  of  grace,  complains  bitterly  that  the 
historians  of  the  colonies  do  not  mention  it,  and  adds 
the  absurd  words — "  They  showed  themselreB  uDworlhj 
of  his  goodness  by  proving  themselves  ungrateful." 
Ungrateful !  Tbeir  gratitude  must  have  been  like  that 
of  the  shepherd  to  the  wolf  who  had  Dot  devourvd  all 
his  lambs ! 

Finally,  and  lastly,  a  new  war  brealcing  out  in  the 
east  with  the  Indians,  put  the  colonists  in  a  state  of 
anxious  fear,  enough  of  itself  to  check  all  free  move- 
ment. AndroB,  like  all  the  enemies  of  the  puritana,  de- 
lighted  in  ascribing  to  their  injustice  and  oppres^oa  all 
the  quarrels  with  the  Indians.  Their  constant  talking 
and  boasting  of  especial  grace  in  Christ,  justified  the 
world  in  expecting  actions  in  the  spirit  of  Christ.  But 
though  their  conduct  would  not  bear  this  toucbstoue, 
they  still  gain  when  we  compare  them  with  other  colo- 
nies. It  was  eaay  enough  to  preach  Christian  love  from 
England  whither  his  tomahawk  could  not  reach  nor  his 
treacherous  arrow  fly.  Randolph  was  also  a  great  frigid 
and  patron  of  the  Indians,  and  had  sought  to  gain  the 
favour  of  William  Penn,  who  had  some  years  ago  begun 
his  colony  at  Skuylkill  and  Susquehannab,  by  accusing 
the  New  Engländers  of  severity  and  injustice  towards 
the  unhappy  Indians.  Andros  at  first  sought  to  gain 
tlie  Indians  of  Pennaquid  by  neighbourly  behaviour.  A 
French  adventurer,  the  Baron  of  Castine,  had  settled 
among  them,  and,  by  artifice,  marriage  of  two  wives 
from  their  race,  and  other  semi-barbarisms,  had  gained 
great  influence  among  them.*    This  man,  embittered  by 

*  Thii  BftTon  of  CMiioe  it  represented  by  VolUire  tod  E<7iisl   •■  ■ 
mna  of  eidkoidiiiarj  giftj. 
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previous  quarrels  against  the  English,  contrived  to  stir 
up  the  Indians ;  they  attacked  the  separate  plantings 
in  their  usual  way,  plundering,  murdering,  and  making 
captives  of  the  women  and  children. 

The  inhabitants  took  arms,  fortified  their  houses,  and 
in  a  spirited  attack  succeeded  in  making  eighteen  to 
twenty  prisoners  at  Jaco,  but  reprisals  were  soon  made 
for  this.  In  Connecticut  it  threatened  to  break  out 
again  ;  murders  occurred,  and  .in  Boston  they  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  preparations,  and  began  to  raise 
troops.  But  Andres,  at  his  return,  was  very  much  dis- 
pleased at  this,  called  it  not  war  but  murder,  and  ordered 
them  to  stop  the  preparations.  Like  Rousseau's  philo- 
sopher, who  loved  barbarians  in  order  not  to  love  his 
neighbour,  he  ordered  the  Indian  prisoners  to  be  set 
free  without  exchanging  them  for  the  English,  respect- 
ing whom  he  contented  himself  with  issuing  a  procla- 
mation— '*That  all  prisoners  subjects  of  his  majesty 
recently  taken  back,  and  all  those  implicated  in  the 
Indian  violences  were  to  be  given  up,''  &c. 

This  step,  which  only  awoke  the  contempt  of  the 
Indians^  made  the  inhabitants  of  the  east  parts  less  safe 
than  ever.  Was  it  any  wonder  that  a  conviction  arose 
among  the  people  that  the  governor  had  roused  up  the 
Indians  against  them  and  had  hired  the  Mohawks, 
among  whom  he  had  just  arranged  a  peace  with  the 
French,  to  fight  against  their  own  race? 

As  the  Indians  in  the  east  continued  their 
hostilities,  he  saw  himself  compelled  to  raise     i^ 
troops.     Men  were  forced  into  the  service,  to 
which,  however,  the  colonists  were  accustomed,  for  under 
the  charter  they  had   been  coerced  thus,  as  was  done 
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everywhere  else  in  the  civilized  world  Church,  the  bnre 
volunteer  lieutenant,  was  vainly  tempted  by  the  governor 
with  flattering  words  to  enter  into  his  service:  he  hadnoUs 
pride  enough  to  refuse.     Andros  then  went  to  the  ess: 
at  the  head  of  800  men,  but  winter  had  drawn  on  vhik 
he  delayed.  Thick  snow  and  impassable  swamps,  checked 
his  steps :  no  food  was  to  be  found :  not  an  enemy  was 
to  be  seen,  for  all  had  fled  to  the  woods.  Sickness  adzed 
the   English   troops  and  slew  more  than    there  were 
Indians  up  in  arms  against  them,  while  not  one  of  then 
was  killed.     Andros  willingly  shared  all  hardships,  but 
he  was  too  much  detested  to  conciliate.     JLoud  mur- 
murs arose,  and  it  was  said  he  wished  in  this  way  to  de- 
stroy the  young  men  capable  of  bearing  arms.     He  built 
some  forts,  left  a  garrison  behind,  and  the  chief  power 
in  the  hands  of  his  New  York  favourite  Brockholt,  (who 
took  this  opportunity  of  grasping  whole  states,)  and 
turned   in  the  spring  to   Boston   where  other 
awaited  him. 

William  of  Orange  was  landed  in  Engbsd, 
and  James  forced  to  abdicate.  The  new  royal 
pair  were  proclaimed  on  the  16th  of  February,  but  the 
winter  rolled  away  ere,  with  their  state  of  navigation, 
the  news  could  traverse  the  ocean.  But  in  April  came 
a  traveller  from  Virginia,  bringing  a  printed  copy  of  the 
prince's  proclamation,  which  ran  like  wildflre  through  the 
town.  He  was  arrested,  accused  of  bringing  in  **a 
traitorous  and  punishable  satire,**  aud  all  bail  refused. 
Andros  issued  an  order,  that  all  ofiicials  were  to  hold 
themselves  ready  to  oppose  the  landing  of  any  troops 
sent  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  To  Brockholt  he  wrote 
**  Tthere  is  a  general  whispering  here  among  the  people 
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of  the  old  charter,  which  they  flatter  themselves  to  get 
again,  or  they  know  not  what,  &c. ; "  and  then  recom- 
mended care  and  preparation — for  he  was  prepared  for 
attack,  but  only  awaited  it  from  without. 

This  was  the  16th  of  April,  and  on  the  18th  the  long 
repressed  fury  suddenly  broke  out.     A  muttered  report 
ran  through  the  town  that  the  governor's  guards  were 
to  fall  on  them  in  their  houses  and  massacre  them.    No 
accusation  is  too  absurd  to  be  believed  by  the  blind 
many  in  a  moment  of  excitement.     Early  in  the  morn- 
ing the  people  drew  together,  many  of  them  armed,  and 
when  the  captain  of  the  frigate,  which  lay  in  the  har« 
hour  since  the  coming  of  Dudley's  commission,  came  to 
shore  with  the  master  of  the  ship,  both  were  seized  with 
wild  cries,  and  taken  in  custody  to  a  house  in  the  town. 
Then  several  of  the  detested  catchpoles  were  seized,  and 
others  hid  themselves.    The  governor,  with  West,  Ran- 
dolph, Palmer,  and  several  others,  were  in  the  fort  in  the 
middle  of  the  town.     So  soon  as  the  governor  heard  of 
the  tumult,  he  sent  for  Jolyffe,  an  upright  man,  who  en- 
joyed the  highest  confidence  of  the  burghers,  and  the 
four  town  preachers.     Till  now  he  had  despised,  but 
he  felt  he  could  no  longer  do  without  them,  but  they 
all  refused  to  come.     The  .militia,  with  their  officers  at 
their  head,  assembled  at  the  town-house,  among  them 
the  gray-headed  Bradstreet,  the  old  charter  governor, 
eighty-seven  years  old;   he  was  greeted  with  a  loud 
hurrah*    They  moved  towards  the  fort.    Just  then  the 
lieutenant  of  the  bark,  who  declared  he  would  defend 
them  to  the  last  gasp,  sent  a  boat  to  save  the  governor 
and  his  people  ;  but  the  boat  was  seized.    1500  men  sur- 
rounded the  fort  which  the  governor's  guards  seemed 
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keepers,  who  often  gave  him  no  food,  refused  him  fire, 
and  sought  mainly  to  revenge  the  suffirings  of  the 
people  on  the  fallen  man. 

The  nineteenth  day  after  the  tumult^  the  forts  and 
public  stores  were  taken  possession  of;  the  sails  and 
cordage  were  taken  from  the  frigate  and  brought  to 
land,  to  hinder  her  from  sailing  off.  On  the  twentieth, 
the  tumult  was  quite  stilled,  and  it  was  now  asked  what 
form  of  government  they  should  take  on,  till  orders 
eame  from  England  ?  On  the  very  first  an  exposition 
of  the  state  of  matters  was  drawn  up  in  all  haste  by 
Cotton  Mather's  dexterous  pen,  read  aloud  from  the 
balcony  of  the  council  house,  and  greeted  joyfully  by 
the  people.  The  ghost  of  popery,  from  which  they  saw 
themselves  luckily  freed,  was  there  placed  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  this  was  enough  to  secure  the  uncondi- 
tional applause  of  the  people.  They  now  gathered 
signatures  from  the  highest  men  in  the  town,  to  show 
that  they  acted  with  their  approval ;  and  after  the  first 
fourteen  had  taken  to  them  six-and-thirty  others,  they 
constituted  themselves  into  *'  a  council  of  safety  for 
the  people  and  of  preservation  of  peace.''  Bradstreet, 
one  of  the  fifky^  was  named  president ;  in  four  days  a 
complete,  quite  unprepared  revolution  of  everything 
was  effected  without  the  loss  of  a  drop  of  blood,  simply 
by  a  common  spirit  in  the  people. 

Great  anxiety  reigned  among  them,  for  their  fate 
hung  upon  the  turn  things  took  in  England.  They 
knew  not,  as  yet,  whether  the  party  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  had  won ;  whether,  if  he  was  proclaimed  king,  as  in 
the  luckiest  ease,  he  would  admit  their  self-rule.  Ships 
must  certainly  have  arrived  from  England  before  the 
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^ould  scarcely  have  been  brought  without  artful  incen- 
tives to  take  violent  steps.  The  vice-governor  went  to 
£ngland ;  but  the  tragedy  with  which  this  ended  be- 
longs to  the  history  of  New  York. 

In  Boston,  the  council  of  safety,  so  soon  as  it  was 
formed,  sent  a  circular  to  all  the  towns,  requiring  them 
to  send  deputies  to  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  9th  of 
May,  when  further  steps  were  to  be  adopted.    At  the 
day  appointed  sixty-six  men  met,  and  united  first  in  a 
declaration  that  the  government  of  1 686,  officials  as  well 
as   representatives,  was  valid  for  the  present.    After 
some  discussions  with  the  council  of  safety,  they  agreed, 
however,  that  the  authority  of  this  body  should  be  up- 
held till  a  new  meeting,  to  which  all  the  towns  should 
send  their  representatives  with  full  instructions ;  f<Kr  the 
time  had  been  too  short,  and  the  deputies  were  not  pro- 
perly empowered.    On  the  22nd  of  the  same  month, 
therefore,  the  representatives  of  fifty-four  towns  came 
to  Boston ;  each  town  sending  two,  and  Boston  four. 
Forty  towns  voted  for  accepting  the  old  charter,  and 
fourteen  against  it;  the  latter  being  supported  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  council.    Two  days  passed  in  the 
most  active  debates ;  the  charter  was  the  pride  of  the 
people,  but  its  defects  had  often   been  severely  felt. 
Was  it  not  a  serious  point  to  seize  their  immunities 
without  the  assent  of  the  new  government  ?  The  people 
were  more  divided  in  their  opinions  than  the  chambers, 
and  the  one  topic  was  talked  of  both  at  home  and  out 
of  doors. 

At  last,  on  the  third  day,  the  governor,  and  those  who 
had  belonged  in  1686  to  the  authorities,  issued  a  de- 
claration, that,  for  the  safety  of  the  people  and  the  pre- 


serration  oi  peace,  tney  agreea  lo  ruie  ue  lana  onocr 
the  ordiDUicet  of  the  chirter  till  orders  came  from 
England  as  to  the  form  of  govemmeDt ;  provided  tfait 
fitting  men  were  givea  them  aa  aids,  and  that  was  esta- 
blished which  the;  had  lately  done  of  their  joint  care : 
in  conclusion,  they  expressly  stated  that  this  waa  not  to 
be  understood  as  taking  on  the  old  charter  again.  The 
declaration  was  accepted.  Those  who  till  now  had 
belonged  to  the  council,  hut  not  to  the  old  goTemoieiit, 
reUred  into  private  life;  many,  deceived  in  their  ambi- 
tious hopes  and  unsatisfied,  but  most  with  complete 
unselfishness,  and  even  soothing,  to  the  beat  of  their 
powers,  their  party,  which  insisted  on  their  continoaDce 
in  office,  and  at  parting,  nohly  recommending  to  the 
council  safety  and  good  treatment  for  the  captive*. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  month,  the  repre- 
sentatires  met,  in  consequence  of  a  new  election,  (or 
the  form  of  government  established  seemed  to  demand 
this.  It  was  again  seen  how  much  the  people  loved  the 
charter.  The  reprcBentatirea  urged  upon  the  council 
to  enter  on  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  charter  and 
the  government  till  a  connter  order  should  come  froni 
England,  and  declared  that  without  a  proviso  of  tbia 
th^  would  do  nothing.  The  oouasellors  consented ;  but 
so  afraid  were  they  of  giving  offence  in  £nglaad,  that 
they  had  this  threat  entered  in  the  minutes  as  the  rea- 
son of  their  compliance.  It  seemed  as  if  the  rude  hand 
which  had  weighed  so  heavily  upon  them  bad,  for  the 
moment,  robbed  them  of  the  power  of  breathing  freely. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  if  they  had  at  this  time  taken 
their  old  charter  as  an  understood  thing  after  the  down- 
fall of  the  tyrant's  rule,  they  would,  like  Rhode  lalasd 
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and  Connecticut,  have  been  left  in  possession  of  it. 
But  the  right  moment  for  such  a  bold  step  was  lost  by 
the  timid  precaution  of  these  very  men  who,  some 
years  ago,  had  faced  much  greater  dangers.  They  had 
certainly  lost  their  game  by  open  resistance,  and  a  new 
one  opened.  They  wished  to  show  themselves  loyal  to 
the  king,  and  thereby  to  gain  his  grace.  Moreover, 
however  decidedly  the  voice  of  the  people  spoke  for 
the  charter,  the  opponents  of  it  exerted  all  their  in- 
fluence. Summer  and  harvest  passed  by  ere  a  formal 
authorization  from  the  king,  to  continue  in  this  way  till 
he  could  make  arrangements  conducive  to  their  weal 
and  his,  completely  quieted  them  as  to  the  bad  results 
of  this  step. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THB  BBW  OHARTBB« — CONDITXON  AKD  POPULJLTIOIV  OF  T0 
COLONIBS  OF  NBW  BNGLAITD. — ^FBOK    1689  TO  1692. 

With  the  same  ship  which  brought  the  aboTe-mcD- 
tioned  andiorizatioiiy  came  also  orders  to  send,  as  the 
king's  prisoners,  Randolph,  Dudley,  Andrews  and  the 
others  in  custody  to  England,  without  delay»  where 
their  case   would  be   examined.      During   the  setea 
months  of  his  imprisonment  Sir  Edmund    bad  oAea 
urged  his  release;    but  the  general  assembly,  as  we 
have    said,   had   refused  to    take    bail    for  him  sad 
those  regarded  as  the  guiltiest.    An  attempt  made  by 
him  to  escape  had  failed.     His  senrant  had  made  the 
sentinels  drunk,  and  offered  to  mount  guard  instead  of 
them ;  Sir  Edmund  fled  by  ship  from  Yeste  Castle,  where 
he  was  confined,  to  Rhode  Island,  but  was  seoed  mi 
brought  back  to  the  fort.    At  last  his  complaints,  sad 
those  of  Dudley,  reached  the  king's  ear.    The  order 
came  at  the  close  of  November,  but  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity was  not  found  before  February;  thus 
the  oppressors  of  the  land  had  already  the 
penalty  of  nine  months'  imprisonment  for  their  mis- 
conduct. 

The  cause  of  this  long  delay  in  examining  the  affidrin 
the  colony  seems  to  have  been  the  difficulty  of  finding 
evidence  against  them  in  the  papers  of  the  administr»- 
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tion  to  support  their  accusationa.  In  the  ^ays  of  the 
revolution  they  fruitlessly  sought  to  lay  hold  of  An- 
dros*a  papers ;  none  could  be  founds  and  it  was  sup- 
posed he  had  destroyed  them.*  It  was  doubtful  how 
lisr  he  had  gone  beyond  his  instructions ;  his  commis- 
sions did  not  justify  him  in  the  shameless  infractions 
of  the  right  of  possession  which  he  committed,  but  it 
was  more  certain  that  the  exercise  of  his  commission 
was  itself  against  him.  The  colonists  seem  to  have  re- 
lied solely  on  this,  when  they  drew  up  and  sent  to  Eng- 
land a  list  of  complaints  against  him.  It  seems,  more- 
over, that  Dudley  and  Andrews  were  the  only  ones 
against  whom  they  appeared  as  complainants.  ''As 
regards  the  others,''  wrote  Danforth  to  I.  Mather, 
*'  let  us  only  be  clear  of  them ;  as  we  know  nothing 
good  of  them,  we  are  just  as  far  from  wishing  to  re- 
venge ourselves  on  them.  May  what  has  happened  to 
them  be  a  warning  to  others." 

The  miserable  tools  of  tyranny,  who  had  grown  rich 
during  New  England's  evil  days  by  the  poverty  of  the 
colonists,  all  went  back  free,  and  we  hear  no  more  of 
them.t  But  the  New  Englanders  deceived  themselves 
when  they  thought  that  he,  under  whose  rule  these  un- 
just proceedings  had  taken  place,  would  be  called  to  a 
reckoning.  Instead  of  all  the  colonies  uniting  to  give 
more  weight  to  the  complaint  that  Sir  Edmund  had,  by 

*  A  complete  «zaminAtioD  of  tho  colonial  bnnau  would,  doabtlen, 
bring  mncfa  to  light. 

t  Except  Kandolph,  who  had  tho  '*hM"  to  wiah  to  vetuni  to  Haaa- 
chuMttf,  when  ho  wai  ao  hated,  and  bo  ropUoed  in  hia  poet  of  collector. 
Hutch.  U.  75^.  Inataad  of  thii»  bo  waa  lent  to  Virginia,  where  be  died 
in  luch  miaeiy  that  onlj  one  negro  followed  him  to  the  graTo.— >i9#. 
markübisi,  4[e, 
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arbitrary  taxation  and  unjuit  extortion,  Tiolated 
rights  as  English  aubjects,  Massachusetts    only 
plained,  and  then  weakly,  owing  to  her  diaonicMi«  and  the 
political  advice  of  her  English  fiictor.  Sir  John  Somen. 
The  complaint  was  never  signed  by  the  agents  of  iht 
colony.  At  the  sitting  in  which  they  appeared  «a  phin- 
tiffs  against  Andros,  he   and  the    other  accosed  in- 
peached  them  as  rebels  against  the  lawful  aathoritks. 
It  was  too  much  the  interest  of  a  powerful  party,  to 
which  the  president  of  the  state   council  himaelf  be- 
longed, not  to  examine  the  past  too  closely;  and  to  reined 
all  in  the  colonies,  would  have  harmonized  little  with 
forgetting  bygones  in  England.    After  some  parleying 
in  this  council,  in  which  Sir  Edmund's  guUt  was  not 
mentioned,   and  the  colony  excused  for  having  done 
like  England,  without  any  one  being  able  to  aaj  who 
had  done  it,  the  president  dismissed  the  agenta  with 
the  promise  to  give  his  majesty  a  correct  report  of  tht 
matter.   The  result  of  this  report  was,  the  whole  matter 
was  thrown  overboard.     But  how  little  Sir  FVi-n^mid 
had  lost  in  the  king's  eyes   is  seen  by  his  sending 
him  some  years  after  as  governor  to  Virginia,  whidi 
seems  to  prove  that  he  had  not  gone  beyond  his  instruc- 
tions, and  that  the  plundering  system  of  him  and  his 
followers  had  James's  approval;   it  seemed  the  best 
way  of  breaking  the  defiant  spirit  of  the  obstinate  puri- 
tans.   The  complaisant  tool  of  tyranny  is  always  wel- 
come, even  to  those  who  do  not  intend  to  make  use  of 
him.     In  Virginia  his  administration  gave  no  ofience  ; 
he  was  the  organ  of  the  crown ;  arbitrary,  deapotic  go- 
vernment found  in  him  a  useful  servant ;  a  moderate 
government,  a  skilful  available  master  of  the  laws; 
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moreover,  the  power  of  the  government  of  Virginia  was 
extensive  enough  to  content  him.  Like  Andros,  Dudley 
also  found  favour  with  the  king,  and  he  was  made  go- 
vernor of  New  York,  as  it  was  not  desirable  to  send 
him  back  to  New  England.  Some  years  after,  he  was 
able,  as  royal  governor,  to  return  in  triumph  to  his 
€:ountry. 

In  England,  Increase  Mather  had,  meanwhile,  zea- 
lously and  truly  urged  the  colonial  case.    We  have  seen 
how  little  he  could  effect  with  Eling  James.  The  revolu- 
tion wakened  new  hopes  in  him ;  the  new  administration 
felt  the  importance  of  the  colonies,  and  the  agent  of 
Massachusetts  was  presented  to  the  king  soon  after  he 
mounted  the  throne;  had  repeated    opportunities    of 
assuring  him  of  the  truth  and  allegiance  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  received  gracious  assurances  from  the  king 
and  the  queen.    The  monarch,  indeed,  remarked  he 
had  heard  that  '*  irregularities"  had  occurred,  but  seemed 
willing  to  accept  the  assurance  of  Increase  Mather  and 
old  Lord  Wharton,  a  great  patron  of  the  puritans,  **  that 
it  would  only  cost  his  migesty  a  word  to  set  them  right." 
Mi^ther's  skill  had  already  succeeded  in  making  for 
New  England  an  exception  to  the  general  order, ''  that 
for  the  present  all  should  remain  as  usual,  and  the 
crown  officials  retain  their  posts.''    By  his  unwearied 
activity  he  gained  the  interest  of  influential  persons  for 
his  country.    Many  of  the  first  jurists  of  England  had 
declared  against  their  being  mistreated.    **  If  they  have 
forfeited  their  charter,''  said  Sir  George  Trely,  Advocate- 
General,  **  they  have  still  the  rights  of  English  subjects, 
which  cannot  be  taken  firom  them ;"  and  Sir  William 
Jones,  one  of  the  most  famous  lawyers  of  his  day,  who 
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had  previously  filled  this  oflBce,  roundly  told  King 
'*  Tour  Majesty  has  as  little  right  to  send  a  commisaioiier 
to  the  colonies  to  raise  money  without  their  consent,  as 
they  have  to  make  themselves  free  of  their  dutiea  as 
subjects."  The  Earl  of  Monmouth,  the  Countess  of 
Sutherland,  and  many  great  people  of  influence  openly 
favoured  the  cause  of  New  England.  The  appearance 
at  the  right  moment  of  two  pamphlets,  *^  A  Narrative  of 
the  Miseries  of  New  England,"  and  **  New  England 
Vindicated,  &c.,"  had  put  the  people  in  thdr  best  hu- 
mour towards  them.  Another  small  paper,  ^*The  Re- 
volution of  New  England  justified/'  issued  and  ügned 
by  the  council  of  safety,  showed  clearly  the  di^raoe 
they  had  sufiered,  and  gave  the  grounds  fi»r  their  ac- 
tions. All  the  dissenting  preachers,  at  that  time  no 
small  power,  united  in  helping  Mather;  and  one  of 
them  said  plainly  to  the  king,  that  he  could  not  bind 
his  presbyterian  subjects  more  than  by  wending  his 
grace  to  New  England.  But  the  best  sign  was,  that  in 
this  time,  when  general  toleration  was  approaching,  the 
heads  of  the  high  church  did  not  oppose  him.  Burnet, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  promised  Mather  to  tell  the  kiids 
**  that  the  charter  of  New  England  was  holier  than  that 
of  the  English  corporations,  for  those  were  mere  acts 
of  favour,  while  the  other  was  a  contract  between  the 
king  and  the  first  patentees :  they  promised  the  king  at 
their  own  cost  to  increase  his  states,  if  he  would  allow 
them  and  their  posterity  to  enjoy  certain  privities. 
They  had  fulfilled  their  part,  and  it  would  be  an  injus- 
tice to  rob  their  children  of  the  promised  privileges.** 
Nay,  Tillotson  said  plainly  to  the  king,  '*  It  would  not 
be  well  done  ts  take  any  of  their  privileges  firom  the 
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people  of  New  England^  la  hich  Charles  I.  had  promised 
them.  With  such  patrons,  how  could  the  Massachu- 
setters  wish  their  case  in  a  more  hopeful  state  ? 

Mather  and  Sir  Henry  Ashurst,  the  legal  adviser  chosen 
by  the  colony,  who,  like  his  father,  was  devotedly  at- 
tached to  and  supported  the  colony  in  every  thing, 
never  doubted  they  would  be  fortunate  enough  to  regain 
the  charter  with  addition  of  such  privileges  as  would 
cover  its  defects,  which  were  visible  enough,  and  which, 
in  part,  had  wrecked  them.     Sir  Henry  was  in  the  par- 
liament ;  and  the  member  whose  mere  name  awakens 
the    thought  of  a   champion  of  freedom,   Hampden, 
grandson  of  the  great  John  Hampden,  had  freely  offered 
to   speak  for  them.    The  resolution  that  the  taking 
away  of  the  charters  from  the  corporations  of  the  towns, 
universities,  &c.,   and  the  colonies^  was  illegal  and  a 
grievance,  went  happily  through  the  house  of  commons ; 
but  whilst  the  bill  lay  in  the  house  of  lords,  the  parlia- 
ment was  suddenly  prorogued,  then  dissolved,  and  the 
king  went  to  Ireland* 

Thus  their  hope  of  again  receiving  their  old  charter 
was  at  an  end.     In  the  next  parliament  the  Tory  influ- 
ence predominated,  and  their  opponents  had  time  to 
work  against  them.    It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  king  had 
never  been  inclined  to  grant  them  the  unrestricted  choice 
of  their  own  rulers,  which  their  charter  assured  them ; 
and   the  complaints  of   Andros  and    the  other   im- 
prisoned officials,  of  their  self-willed  rebellious  conduct, 
and  their  behaviour  to  themselves  had  come  to  England. 
In  the  east  the  Indians  suddenly  rose  up  again,  and 
men  said  these  constant  tumults  were  the  result  of  the 
weak  rule.  Mention  was  made  of  sending  over  a  governor, 
and  the  state  of  matters  seemed  altered  all  at  once. 


Well  might  the  sgcnU  uk,  "  When  «11  other  «npo- 
nitioDfl  have  agaia  got  their  coiutitutioo,  why  not  vc 
also?  CoDDccticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  seve»!  coipon- 
ratioDB  ia  England  had  given  up  their  charters  wbeo 
summoaed,  without  wüting  for  sentence  upon  tK*ni, 
and  therefore  after  a  judicial  reversion  of  this  amU 
take  them  again  at  once.  But  corporations  were  again 
put  in  possession  of  their  charters,  who  had  lost  tbcm 
by  a  legal  deciuon,  a»  e.  y.  the  city  of  London.  Why 
not  Massachusetts?"  But  it  appeared  that  almost  all 
the  great  jurists  of  England  were  opposed  to  their  char- 
ter, eren  those  who  wished  them  well.  "The  &ultinea 
of  your  charter,"  they  said,  "  is  shown  by  your  fiion- 
deriag  with  it.  It  was  drawn  up  for  a  corporation  in 
the  country,  and  no  mention  was  made  of  an  admiralty, 
or  courts  of  law  of  this  or  that  kind.  If  you  will 
not  violate  the  letter  of  it,  you  cannot  aend  repre- 
sentatives, but  sU  free  men  must  be  admitted.  Ton 
can  lay  an  impost  on  no  one  who  does  not  belong  to  the 
corporation.  In  short,  your  charter  is,  in  jour  present 
slate,  fiill  of  striking  defects,  and  a  new  one  ia  all  that 
remains. 

Sir  Qeorge  Treby,  the  advocate-general,  said  directly 
to  Mather,  in  presence  of  the  two  chief  judges  and  the 
solicitor-general,  who  agreed  with  him,  "  and  if  the 
sentence  against  your  charter  wss  reversed,  and  the  go- 
vernment of  your  colony  began  anew  to  use  the  aatne 
power  it  did  before  the  quo  warranto,  we  should  have  to 
issue  a  new  guo  warranto  sgaiost  you ;  and  you  may  de~ 
peod  upon  it  the  sentence  would  be  so  worded  that 
there  could  be  no  talk  of  a  writ  of  error." 

Mather  süd  that  all  that  remained  was  to  accept  a 
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new  charter,  but  here  he  met  with  difficulties  from  hie 
own    allies.    The  people   of  Massachusetts  had  been 
accustomed  to  regard  the  charter  as  their  palladium,  oo 
the  poBsessiou  of  which  their  welfare  depended.     With 
the  loss  of  it,  misery  without  end  had  broken  in  upon 
the  land»  and  to  have  it  again  seemed  the  warrant  of 
brighter  times«     Indifference  to  it  was  looked  on  as 
want  of  patriotism ;  he  alone  was  a  patriot  who  stood 
up  for  their  good  right  to  it,  and  the  duty  of  the  En- 
glish government  to  give  it  them  again« 

Mather's  abilities,  his  zeal  and  skill,  justly  gained  for 
him  the  full  confidence  of  the  general  assembly ;  but 
they  as  justly  feared  his  ambition  and  lust  of  sway, 
which  might  lead  him  to  withdraw  from  a  point  they 
most  wished  to  gain.    Accordingly,  with  the  released 
prisoners,  two  more  agents  were  sent  to  England, 
partly  to  conduct  their  cause  against  Andres, 
which,  as  we  have  seen^  they  did  most  unsatisfactorily ; 
partly  to  assist  Dr.  Mather  in  his  task  of  wresting  Üie 
charter. 

They  were  of  the  democratic  party.    The  one.   Dr. 

Elija  Cooke,  a  valued  physician,  filled  with  a  patriot's 

zeal,  one  of  the  most  active  opponents  of  the  late  despotic 

government  and  a  chief  agent  «in  overturning  it,  took 

the  lead,  assisted  by  Oakes  the  other  agent,  like  Cooke, 

an  assistant.      In  the  last  general   assembly,  Cooke 

shnost  alone  of  the  assistants,  but  with  the  majority  of 

the  deputies,  had  voted  for  the  charter.     The  old  charter 

or  wane  was  now  his  cry ;  an  open  schism  between  him 

and  Mather  was  the  result  of  their  different  views.     In 

Englsnd,  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  new  assistants. 

Mather  alone  was  heard  and  looked  to.    He,  the  zealous 


preacher,  the  skilful  diplomatist,  well  looked  open  it 
court,  the  companion  of  the  great,  nay  even  of  the  pre- 
lates, in  what  a  shadow  stood  the  two  stiff  repablieans, 
fresh  from  New  England'ssererepurHanicalschoolofpo' 
litics!  Oakes  allowed  himself  to  he  persiuded  into  sign- 
ing, with  Mather  and  Ashurst,  a  petition  to  the  king  for  i 
new  charter :  Cooke  was  firm — the  old  charter  or  none ! 
The  king  ordered  the  advocate-general,  who  iras  on  tlie 
whole  partial  to  the  colonists,  to  prepare  a  new  charter. 
He  koew  that  the  king  wished  to  reserre  for  himself 
the  nomination  of  the  governor,  and  therefore  drew  vp 
a  plan,  according  to  which  the  governor  was  chosen 
by  the  king,  hat  all  the  other  officials  hy  the  people; 
the  governor  not  having  even  the  right  of  the  veto. 
When  this  charter  was  laid  before  the  council,  it  was 
ohjeeted  "  that,  in  this  constitnüon,  the  king's  governor 
would  he  only  a  governor  of  clouts  ;"  and  an  order  was 
issued  to  form  another  charter.  The  task  was  com- 
mitted to  another  jurist,  sud  to  be  Blaithwait,  a  fneDd 
and  correspondent  of  Randolph,  and  who  ander  the 
former  government  had  been  secretary  of  state,  and 
treated  tiie  colonists  withoot  mercy. 

This  charter,  which  we  shall  afterwards  examine  mort 
closely,  had  certainly  this  advantage  over  the  first, — 
that  it  plainly  abolished  many  of  those  faults ;  bat  dif- 
fered little  from  the  royal,  or  "commission  governments," 
introduced  into  Vii^^ia,  "Sew  York,  and  other  colo- 
Dies,  and  could  be  altered  any  minute  at  the  king's  plea- 
sure. Not  only  the  governor,  but  the  vice-governor, 
secretary,  and  admiralty  officers,  were  to  be  named  by 
the  crown,  and  all  officera  and  officials  of  justice  by  the 
governor,  with  the  assent  of  the  coondl.    No  act  of  go- 
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T^emment,  no  choice  of  äa  official  was  to  be  valid  with- 
out their  assent :  no  money  could  be  taken  from  the 
treasury  without  his  order.  These  are  the  principal 
features ;  and  very  much  the  agents  of  Massachusetts 
were  displeased  at  them ! 

Mather  was  filled  with  the  greatest  vexation  when 
the  project  was  laid  before  him,  and  declared  that  he 
would  rather  yidd  up  his  life  than  consent  to  sudi  a 
constitution ;  and  now,  though  the  agents  had  been  pre- 
viously  told  *^  that,  if  they  had  any   ol^ections,  they 
should  communicate  them  to  the  advocate-general/'  it 
was  said,  "  the  assent  of  the  agents  was  not  demanded  : 
they  were  not  empowered  by  a  foreign  state,  and  if  they 
would  not  submit  to  his  majesty's  discretion^  he  would 
govern  the  land,  and  they  might  take  the  consequences 
of  it !"    What  was  to  be  done  ?    Mather  and  Ashurst 
continued  to  make  objections,  supported  themselves  on 
the  king's  promises,  and  left  no  means  untried  to  win, 
by  the  intercession  of  the  great,  the  prize  denied  to  their 
unacknowledged  claims.     The  council  sent  the  plan» 
with  the  objections,  to  the  king  at  Holland ;  but  Wil- 
liam was  not  the  man  to  grant  inconvenient  privileges, 
like  Charles,  and  keep  his  word  so  long  as  it  was  conve- 
nient to  him.    He  approved  the  plan  of  the  charter,  and 
so  it  was  drawn  out. 

At  the  same  time  with  Massachusetts,  Ply- 
mouth  had  also  felt  the  most  lively  desire  to 
have  her  again* won  independence  confirmed  by  a 
charter;  but  the  scandalous  extortions  of  Sir  Edmund's 
officials,  had  made  it  impossible  for  the  poor  colony  to 
raise  the  money  to  cover  the  expenses  of  such  a  deed. 
In  England  it  had  been  irrevocably  resolved,  without 


the  least  regmd  to  their  origin,  and  the  andoobted 
right«  of  the  inhaUtaDts,  to  incorporate  this  little  eotosj 
into  one  of  the  greater — Hassachosetts  or  New  Tcrk. 
The  inhahitants  would  only,  with  the  greatest  rdoe- 
tance,  have  joined  the  latter — a  colony  fonnded  in  neb 
a  totally  different  spirit,  and  unsuitable  &om  its  positioD; 
but  the  voice  of  the  people  was  even  against  forming  a 
part  of  Maesaohasetts,  with  the  loss  of  thdr  name,  at 
which  they  were  jaetly  proud,  and  of  their  indepen- 
dence, the  advantages  of  which  were  more  apparait 
than  real.  They  therefore  commissioned  an  advocate  in 
England,  bat,  with  their  poverty,  they  conld  coont  aptm 
no  great  zeal  from  him.  A  clergyman  of  Plymooth,  of 
the  name  of  Wiswall,  in  great  repute  among  tbem.  was 
at  Boston  when  Cooke  and  Oakes  embarked,  and,  at 
the  advice  of  some  inflaenUal  men  there,  he  resolTcd  to 
go,  though  unaccredited,  to  LondoD,  there  to  eondoet 
the  case  of  the  colony.  A  governor  was  about  to  be 
sent  to  New  York — an  officer  bearing  the  name  of 
Slaughter ! — and  it  was  feund  that  Plymouth  was  in  hit 
«ommlsnon ;  not  the  least  regard  bong  pud  to  the 
rights  and  wishes  of  the  inhabitants.  Thus,  we  aee,  the 
English  government  ruled  orer  tfae  colonies,  tfae  same 
when  raised  by  their  own  private  as  by  other  means,  as 
orer  private  property,  the  conduct  of  which  is  «onfided 
to  this  man  or  that,  at  the  caprice  of  the  posseaaor. 

Mather,  by  his  skill  and  activity,  produced  an  altera- 
tion. The  jnrist  entrusted  to  plan  ont  the  constitntioa 
of  Maasachaaetts  drew  op  the  charter,  and  constitoted 
Plymouth  a  part  of  this  colony ;  bnt  Wiswall  declared 
strongly  agunst  it,  in  the  hope  of  remwning  ind^>en- 
dent :  the  jorbt,  vexed  at  this,  strnck  Plymouth  out, 
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and  it  fell  again  to  New  York.  The  colonists  there- 
upon turned  to  Ashurst,  whose  influence,  and  that  of 
Mather,  sacceeded  in  getting  Plymouth  incorporated 
with  Massachusetts.  Some  few  thanked  them  for  this, 
but  the  most  hated  Mather,  and  saw  in  it  his  ayariee 
and  ambition.  Wiswall,  who  had  joined  with  Cooke 
and  Oates,  and  lived  in  complete  feud  with  Mather,  did 
his  best  to  cherish  the  flame.  In  general,  the  colonists 
of  Plymouth  receired  the  news  that  their  independence 
was  at  an  end  with  the  greatest  rexation  ;  and  a  long 
time  passed  away  ere  the  elements  of  the  two  colonies, 
which  at  bottom  were  one  and  the  same,  and  only  sepa* 
rated  from  each  other  artificially,  not  by  any  natural 
tendency,  were  welded  into  one  another ;  but  then,  after 
this,  no  trace  remained  that  they  had  ever  been  separated. 
Cooke  and  Wiswall  laboured  by  urgent  representa- 
tions of  the  defects  of  the  charter,  and  hints  of  Mather's 
ambition,  to  persuade  their  respective  colonies  to  a  pro^ 
test  against  their  constitution,  so  fer  removed  from  the 
original  form  of  government  under  which  they  had 
passed  the  golden  time.  But  though  their  wish  prepon- 
derated, it  was  not  the  only  prevuling  one.  Manifold 
difficulties  and  mishaps,  of  which  we  already  know  or 
shall  soon  meet  with,  had  not  broken,  but  had  bent  the 
spirit  of  the  people ;  a  certain  yearning  after  a  lasting 
well-ordered  state  of  life  was  general,  and,  though  in 
many  points  ftinlty  and  undesirable,  yet  more  bearable 
than  the  anxiety  and  doubts  of  a  period  which  in  its  un- 
certain duration  permitted  no  active  movements.  The 
new  constitution  was  therefore  accepted,  not  joyfully,  but 
on  the  whole  with  a  kind  of  sad  submission,  and  with 
the  wish  to  make  the  best  of  it 


Unt  Ol  eapecuu  regara  to  iuatner,  woo  was  re* 
gvded  u  the  true  organ  of  the  people,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  name  the  tint  governor,  viee-gfOTemor,  and 
twenty-eigfat  members  of  the  new  oouneil.  The  wmj 
in  which  he  ased  this  comnÜBsion  show»  siiffieieotly 
how  little  he  could  free  himself  from  the  party  ^irit 
which,  fur  twenty  years  or  more,  bad  (Uvided  the 
people  of  Masaacbiuetta ;  how  little  he  was  raised  above 
the  ambitious  views  bis  oppoaents  ascribed  to  him,  aod 
how  be  strove  to  bring  back  the  old  hierarchy,  whidi 
was  based,  not  on  the  charter,  but  on  the  dispositioD  of 
the  time;  for  all  those  were  left  out  of  the  coaocil  who 
had  decidedly  opposed  him,  and  insisted  on  the  old 
charter,  as  Cooke,  Danforth,Oakes,  and  three  others^and 
even  William  Brown,  who  had  shown  himself  too  pliaot 
under  Andros.  The  principal  points  which  directed 
Mather's  choice  were,  that  those  chosen  were  men  of 
good  understanding,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
puritan  church.  "  Among  the  twenty-eight  counsellors," 
he  wrote, "  there  is  not  one  who  is  not  a  friend  of  the 
ehnrch.  With  this  view  he  also  named  Stooghtoa 
vioe-chaneellor,  on  the  express  recommendation  of  hb 
son.  Cotton  Mather,  to  whose  church  he  belonged.  The 
people,  enraged  at  the  active  part  he  had  taken  daring 
the  administration  of  Andros,  had  quite  excluded  him, 
•t  the  hut  election,  from  the  magistrature.  He  pro- 
posed Sir  William  Pbipps  as  governor,  a  countryman, 
bom  in  Pemaquid,  who  had  already  won  a  &rourmbIe 
name  in  New  England.  The  history  of  the  colonies 
during  the  treaty  for  the  charter  will  make  us  more 
acquainted  with  him. 

At  the  wish  of  the  people,  the  government  of  the  old 
»harter  had  been  settled  in  Massacbuaett*  •  H»*  »»•—  — 
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garded  themselves  only  as  a  make-shift,  and  it  was  this 
that  made  them  so  weak  and  timid  in  their  arrange- 
ments. Some  of  the  discontented,  who  had  either  made 
out  well  during  Andros'  government,  or  saw  themselves 
deceived  in  their  hopes  when  it  was  overturned,  issued 
some  pamphlets,  which,  though  full  of  satires  on  the 
government,  were  not  noticed.  In  the  bloom  of  their 
independence,  before  the  restoration  of  the  kings,  the 
author  of  those  writings  would  have  been  found  guilty 
of  a  capital  crime.  Some  captured  pirates  were  exe- 
cuted in  Boston,  and  goremment  considered  ^^^ 
itself  bound  to  excuse  itself  to  England  for 
doing  so.  Even  the  operations  against  the  Indians 
were  weakened  by  this  feeling  of  insufficient  authority, 
and  yet  energy,  at  least  in  outward  matters,  never 
seemed  more  necessary  than  now. 

The  war  in  Maine  grew  more  serious.  A  chief  of  the 
Penobscots,  called  Madockawando,  enjoyed  great  in- 
fluence among  the  Indians.  He  seemed  inclined  to 
peace,  came  himself  to  Boston,  was  kindly  treated,  and 
promised  freedom  for  the  bordermen  carried  off,  and 
his  powerful  co-operation  for  peace.  Baron  St.  Castine 
was  also  written  to,  and  his  mediation  requested,  a  safe 
conduct  being  offered  if  he  would  come  to  Boston  to 
make  arrangements.  But  in  this  lore  of  peace  the 
Frenchmen  and  the  Indians  saw  only  weakness,  *and 
hastened  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Madockawando  was 
scarcely  at  home  again  before  the  Indians  besieged  the 
fort  of  Pemaquid,  and  forced  the  garrison  to  capitulate, 
on  conditions  which,  according  to  the  phrase  of  the 
colonists,  they  kept  with  *'  Indian  fiiitk,"  by  mercilessly 
slaughtering  the  captives.     On  the  Piscataqua  also,  the 
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apparently  friendly  natives  broke  out  again,  withoat 
any  cause.  Bat  the  spirit  of  vengeance  had  only  slom- 
bered ;  the  Penikuks  of  Merrimack  had  upheld  a  treaty 
with  the  Indians  of  Saco.  Major  Waldron,  one  of  the 
patriarchs  of  New  Hampshire,  venerable  from  his  age, 
and  his  spirited  defence  of  liberty,  fell  at  a  late  hour, 
under  the  hand  of  the  avenging  Nemesis ;  the  Indian 
chie&,  whom  he  had  in  the  evening  hospitably  admitted 
into  the  fortress  in  Quoch,  opened  the  doors  at  n^bt  to 
lurking  foes.  The  brave  old  man,  with  twenty  otheis, 
fell  by  their  hands,  while  a  great  number — and  amoi^ 
them  Waldron's  grand-daughter,  a  remarkably  beau- 
tiful and  clever  child — were  carried  off  captives. 

The  place  where  the  treachery  happened  had  not  lor 
twenty  years  belonged  to  Massachusetts;  but  the  in- 
terest was  so  great,  that  the  government  resolved  on 
sending  troops  to  their  aid,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
expel  the  Indians  from  their  own  borders.  But  news 
of  new  horrors  came  from  Maine.  It  was  dear  that  the 
Indians  were  stirred  up,  and  secretly  helping  the  French 
in  Canada  and  Acadia.  The  number  of  small  French 
buccaneering  ships  which  swarmed  about  the  coast  of 
New  England,  and  mostly  belonged  to  Port  Royal, 
showed  clearly  enough  hostile  intentions.  The  general 
assembly  debated  whether  more  active  steps  should  not 
be  taken,  and  it  was  resolved  to  equip  a  fleet  and  atta^ 
Quebec  and  Port  Royal.  Eight  small  ships  were  fitted 
out,  with  great  labour  seven  to  eight  hundred  men  en- 
listed, and  Sir  William  Phipps  named  commander. 

This  man,  one  of  the  youngest  of  six-and-twenty 
children  of  a  poor  widow  at  Pemaquid,  was  a  shepherd 
till  his  eighteenth  year.    He  then  learnt  ship-bnUdiDg, 
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and  bailt  himself  his  own  ship,  in  Boston  ;  he  learned 
also  to  read  and  write,  and  some  other  necessary  points, 
became  a  great  merchant,  and,  by  his  great  lack  and 
honourable  benevolence,  had  made  himself  favourably 
known  in  England  as  well  as  at  home.  During  his 
voyages  he  bad  heard  of  a  richly  laden  Spanish  ship, 
which,  fifty  years  before,  had  gone  down  near  the  har- 
bour of  La  Plata,  in  Hispaniola.  He  drew  at- 
tention to  tbis  in  England,  and  succeeded  in 
having  a  royal  frigate  placed  under  him  to  search  for 
this  treasure. 

The  attempt  failed,  but  not  his  hopes.  The  Duke  of 
Albemarle  and  some  other  noblemen,  who  in  the  time 
of  monopoly  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  patent  for  all 
wrecks,  equipped  him  anew ;  he  was  more  fortunate, 
and,  by  his  unwearied  activity  and  perseverance,  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  a  boundless  treasure  from  the  depths 
of  the  sea^  which  he  brought  in  triumph  to  England. 
The  honourable  moderation  with  which  he  only  retained 
a  small  sum  of  it  for  himself,  did  still  more  to  recom- 
mend him  in  England  to  the  great  men  in  whose  ser- 
vice he  was,  and  to  the  king,  whose  esteem  and  good- 
will were  won  by  the  brave  seaman's  open,  honest,  and 
loyal  manner.  To  show  him  his  special  favour,  he  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  knight. 

The  ship's  captain,  Phipps,  spirited,  undaunted,  fear- 
ing God,  and  equally  devoted  to  his  fatherland  and  his 
king,  but  of  narrow  and  undeveloped  mind — ^hot,  noisy, 
and  always  ready,  when  roused,  with  blows  and  insults 
— ^was  now,  thanks  to  a  royal  whim,  Sir  William 
Phipps.  Nor  did  the  king  rest  content  with  this; 
he  asked  him  what  else  he  could  do  for  him  ?    Phipps 
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loved  hia  couotrymeo ;  on«  of  his  first  mdepeiident  aeo 
was  a  noble  and  unselfish  odo.  Hta  ship  lay  in  the 
Sheepscote  riTer,  ready  to  take  in  a  load  of  timber,  the 
sale  of  which  would  hare  iDSured  him  prosperity ;  bat 
he  employed  the  vessel  in  giving  shelter  to  those  ex- 
pelled bj  the  Indians,  and  canying  the  fugitireeto  Bos- 
ton. Here,  during  his  tardily  b^nn  edncatioa,  he  had 
learned  to  feel  the  useful  inflnenee  of  her  civic  institD- 
ttons  and  severe  church  discipline.  Accordingly,  wb« 
James  allowed  bim  any  wish,  be  be^ed  "  that  he  might 
give  back  lost  privileges  to  Xew  England ;"  bat  the  king 
answered,  "  Only  not  that."  He  now  asked  for  tiie  pa- 
tent of  Dversheriff  of  New  England,  really,  aa  his  Üo- 
grapher  Cotton  Mather  observes,  because  he  thns  hoped 
to  do  his  country  most  good ;  for  as  he  then  had  to  name 
the  jurors  by  his  deputy,  he  coold  hope  to  appmnt 
honeat  and  conscientious  men,  and  to  check  the  unjust 
and  tyrannical  behaviour  which  had  crept  into  Ne« 
England.     This  was  soon  granted  him. 

Bat  he  soon  found  that  he  could  do  nothing  with  hit 
patent ;  despotism  and  extortion  ran  unbridled.  Phippe, 
a  simple  man,  naturally  thought  most  favourably  of  ■ 
king  who  had  showed  him  soch  favour ;  he  tberefon 
hastened  back  to  England,  and  joined  Increase  Mather, 
whom  the  oppressed  land  had  meanwhile  sent  to  show 
the  king  its  grievances.  It  was  possibly  the  result  of 
these  representations,  that  James  wished  to  change  the 
hard  hand  of  oppression  into  a  softer,  even  if  the  pres- 
sure was  to  remain  the  same.  He  offered  Pbipps  the 
governorship  of  Xew  England;  but  be, his  biographer  tells 
us,  would  not  be  governor  without  a  legal  aasembly,  and 
declined  the  offer.    Soon  after,  the  revolution  broke  out, 
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and  Phipps  went  home,  where  he  arrived  at  the  very 
time  men  were  in  such  excitement  from  the  fortanate 
changes  as  well  as  the  sanguinary  troubles  in  the  east. 
Boston  was  his  home;  here  lived  his  spouse,  a  lady  of 
rank  and  education,  who  had  given  him  her  hand  when 
he  had  neither  name,  rank,  nor  fortune,  and  whom  he  had 
promised  to  gain  for  her  all  three.  Here  he  had  joined 
Cotton  Mather's  church,  had  been  baptized  by  hira,  and 
lived  quite  under  the  moral  influence  of  this  vain,  am- 
Utious,  fanatic,  superstitions  priest.  Uncultivated  men, 
when  great  good  fortune  has  exaggerated  their  import- 
ance, are  always  superstitious.  Uncultivated,  ignorant, 
and  full  of  dim  feelings  of  inborn  piety,  he  looked  up 
with  boundless  veneration  to  the  devout,  active  man  oY 
(Jod,  redolent  of  learning,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  his  much 
wiser  and  more  active  father,  he  was  a  tool  sent  by 
God  to  lead  the  half-apostate  race  of  New  England  back 
to  hierarchy. 

No  man  seemed  fitter  to  lead  the  hostile  enterprize 
of  the  Massachusetters  than  Sir  William,  who  had  just 
returned;  and  next  year,  at  the  end  of  April,  the    iß^ 
fleet  sailed.    Port  Royal,  not  prepared  for  de- 
fence, was  taken  after  a  slight  resistance,  and     ^^^ 
the  coasts  as  far  as  the  New  England  settlements  were 
taken  possession  of  in  the  king's  name.    Those  French 
settlers  who  would  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
England    were  at  once  banished;    not  more  than  a 
third,  mostly  Protestants,  remained. 

The  success  of  this  undertaking,  from  which  the 
«roops  returned  30th  of  May,  encouraged  them  to  a 
new  attack.  In  the  mean  time  the  French  and  Indians 
had  attacked  Casco,  and  destroyed  all  around.    The 
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danger  seemed  to  grow  more  urgent,  and,  feefisg  tlie 
difficulties  of  the  new  campaign,  tbej  summoned  New- 
York  and  Connecticut  to  join  with  them.    Tliese  colo- 
nies were  interested  in  doing  so,  for  the  Indiana  on  tke 
northern  frontiers,  ui^ed  on  by  the  French,  showed 
themselves  hostile.    Shenectady  had  been  destroyed  the 
year  before,  and  the  upper  river  towns  of  Conneetieat 
were  in  constant  danger  of  attacks  from  the  saTsges. 
The  Iroquese,  indeed,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  calkd, 
the  five  nations,  had  shortly  before,  at  a  conference  in 
Albany,  renewed  a  treaty  of  peace  with  all  the  Ej^fisfa 
colonies,  and  were  in  some  measure  their  allies  against 
the  French,  in  whose  settiements,  by  Montreal,  they  had 
in  the  previous  summer  committed  one  of  the  meet 
fearful  massacres  which  the  history  of  Indian  wars  tells 
of.     But  they  would  not  do  anything  against  their  own 
race,  and  the  English  had  to  content  themselves  with 
their  neutrality. 
1690        ^^  general  danger  gave  occasion  to  the  first 
congress  of  the  colonies.     Here,  as  ever,  Mas- 
sachusetts was  the  most  active.     It  was  her  summons, 
her  letters,  that  brought  all  together.     Rhode  Ishnd 
was  now  treated  with  more  regard,  and  the  governor 
of  New  York  was  entreated  to  summon  Maryland  and 
the  neighbouring  colonies  to  assist.     On  the  1st  of  May 
the  commissioners  of  the  colony  met  in  New  Tork  to 
deliberate  together,  when  it  was  resolved,  that  whilst 
Massachusetts  fitted  out  a  fleet  and  besieged  Quebec, 
a  land  force  of  2,000,  consisting  of  troops  of  Connecti- 
cut and  New  York,  should  make  their  way  towards 
Lake  Champlaine  and  attack  Montreal.    The  last  part 
of  the  treaty  was  so  incompletely  fulfilled,  that  on  it  the 
whole  undertaking  principally  foundered.      An  army 
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was  indeed  arranged  and  advanced,  but,  from  causes 
which  no  later  historian  has  well  made  out.  it  drew  back 
without  a  fight.  The  contemporay  accounts  directly 
contradict  each  other ;  Connecticut  blamed  New  York 
for  remissness  in  sending  troops ;  Leisler,  in  great  vex- 
ation, charged  Winthrop,  general  for  the  former  colony, 
with  cowardice  and  treachery.  But,  according  to  the 
account  of  the  French,  doubdess  the  most  correct,  sick- 
ness had  tamed  the  powers  of  the  English  troops,  ere 
they  arrived  at  Lake  Champlaine.  Tlie  small-pox,  the 
curse  of  the  land,  had  broken  out  in  the  army,  destroyed 
300  men,  and  driven  away  the  Indian  recruits  and  Iro- 
quese  allies,  full  of  fear.  This  broke  the  spirit  of  the 
little  army.  The  French  knew  from  the  spies  all  their 
movements ;  and  aware  that  their  retreat  left  Montreal 
safe,  they  were  able  to  turn  all  their  forces  against  those 
of  Massachusetts,  who  had  gone  to  work  with  their 
usual  hardihood,  but  had  never  more  deceived  themselves 
as  to  their  real  strength. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  attempting  the  conquest 
of  Canadai  was  the  wish  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  new 
king,  and,  through  that,  their  immunities.  The  whole 
undertaking  shows  plainly  that  the  spirit  of  her  fore- 
fathers had  deserted  Massachusetts;  they  had  never 
made  war  or  wished  to  do  so,  except  in  defence.  All 
they  demanded  was  to  shield  the  frontiers,  which  the 
charter,  their  palladium,  granted  them.  They  had  con- 
cluded treaties  with  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Indians^ 
for  the  sake  of  safety.  Even  with  Cromwell,  when  he 
once  aimed  at  a  similar  undertaking,  they  had  prepared 
lazily  and  with  ill  will ;  Charles  found  a  deaf  ear  when 
he  proposed  the  conquest  of  Canada.     It   was  im- 
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possible  to  lead  the  troops  over  hills  and  lakes,  and 
through  the  howling  wilderness;  then,  in  the  most 
blooming  time  of  the  colony,  they  eoold  not  oyereome 
hindrances,  which,  now  poor  and  laden  with  debts,  they 
despised.  For  now  the  fathers  of  Massachusetts  wished 
to  please  the  king,  and  to  this  wish  sacrificed  thdr  prin- 
ciples and  their  young  subjects.  A  line  of  strong  finis, 
firom  the  month  of  the  Kennebeek  to  Lake  Champlaine, 
and  from  there  to  Mopalok,  woald  ha?e  inclosed  aD  tlie 
English  colonists  then  laid  claim  to,  seeored  the  north 
borders  against  the  French  and  Indians,  and  hare  cer- 
tainly not  cost  more  money  and  less  bloodshed. 

How  much  the  old  proud  spirit  was  broken,  which 
made  them  hated  but  still  long  spared,  we  may  see  in 
old  Danforth,  once  one  of  the  most  defiant  of  the  eoon- 
cil,  who  would  not  even  grant  the  king's  reasonable 
demand  to  send  agents,  and  who,  as  leader  of  the  demo- 
crats, was  specially  hated  by  Rand(dpb.  We  now  see 
him  begging  for  help  and  protection  from  England : — 
certainly,  as  vice-governor  of  Maine,  he  best  knew 
the  wants  of  those  districts.  There  was  a  time  when 
Massachusetts  boasted  that  Charles  sent  the  New  Yorkers 
aid  and  ammunition,  but  left  her  to  her  own  defence. 
They  wished  to  regard  this  as  a  sign  that  he  in  some 
degree  acknowledged  their  independence.  **  Forgotten 
by  royal  power,  it  was  their  sole  ambition  to  live  in  the 
wilderness  undisturbed  by  other  powers  for  good  or 
evil ;  to  lead  a  quiet  life  in  a  nook  of  the  earth,  without 
offence  to  Ghxl  or  man."  Had  they  not  made  war 
against  Philipp,  without  the  least  aid  from  England  ? 
How  different  now  !  A  ship  was  sent  to  England,  to 
beg  not  only  arms  and  ammunition,  but  also  fi>r  a  royal 
frigate  to  aid  them  in  conquering  Canada« 
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Bat  ia  England  there  was  then  too  mnch  to  do,  sc« 
that  no  heed  was  paid  to  their  proposal^  nor  were  any 
arms  and  powder  sent;  they  gained  nothing  by  their 
mission,  and  lost  some  months  in  useless  waiting.  At 
last,  a  fleet  manned  by  2000  men,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  William  Phipps,  sailed  from  Nantasket  for  the 
north.  Such  a  force  eoald  only  have  been  raised  with 
the  greatest  efforts,  and  the  town  deputies  could  scarcely 
have  been  brought  to  vote  for  this  unwise  and  un- 
popular movement,  but  for  the  fanatic  hatred  of  the 
colonists  to  the  French  as  papists«  The  dread  of  popery, 
of  the  rule  of  antichrist,  was  boundless  among  the  colo- 
nists. Many  examples  are  given,  that  captive  women 
and  children  had  been  carried  away  by  the  Indians  and 
sold  to  the  French  in  Canada,  and  kindly  and  amiably 
treated  by  them,  but  could  not  avoid  the  urgent  en- 
treaties to  enter  into  the  only  saving  church«  They 
often,  rather  than  be  exposed  to  these  temptations,  re- 
turned to  slavery  among  the  Indians  and  sacrificed  the 
body  to  save  the  soul. 

In  fact,  the  French  conducted  the  war  in  Arcadia  an  i 
Maine  with  a  cruelty"  towards  the  English  colonists  which 
makes  us  forget  the  Christian  in  them.  The  Indians 
were  only  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  with  th(; 
inconcdvable  spiritual  power  which  they  had  over  their 
rude  minds,  led  their  movements,  sent  them  out  to  night 
attacks  and  massacres,  and,  by  representations  of  the  in- 
justice done  them,  stifled  the  slightest  emotions  of  com- 
passion in  the  hearts  of  the  barbarians.  It  is  pardonable 
that  this  conduct  roused  the  hate  of  the  colonists  against 
a  religion  which  such  opponents  made  a  tool  of,  and  iQ 
their  dilemma  they  forgot  that  many  of  their  own  clergy 
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had  used  Bible  argaments  for  erneltj  against  the  Indiaiis, 
"  the  brood  of  Satan/*  and  even  thus  defended  tiie  ex- 
ecation  of  Philipp's  innoeent  son. 

The  fleet,  kept  back  by  cross  whids,  did  not  arrire  at 
Quebec  before  the  5th  of  October,  haTing  thos 
ten  months  for  a  passage  generally  made  now  in 
eighth  part  of  the  time.  The  whole  plan  was  laid  ftr 
a  sndden  attack.  They  thought  Count  Frontenae  was 
busy  against  the  troops  of  Connecücut  and  New  YoA ; 
at  least,  they  did  not  doubt  that  his  foroes  were  divided, 
and  that  Quebec  had  a  weak  garrison.  Instead,  Fron* 
tenac,  by  their  slow  approach,  gained  time  to  push  on ; 
and  being  quite  safe  in  the  west  I^  the  retreat  of  the 
English  troops,  he  had  drawn  all  his  forces  to  the  east» 
and  had  so  strengthened  the  garrison,  that  it  outnumbered 
his  enemies.  This  caused  great  alarm.  No  plan  is  good 
which  is  solely  dependent  on  the  success  of  another,  and 
has  no  other  resources.  Added  to  this,  sickness  raged 
in  the  ships ;  the  small-pox  had  broken  out  in  Boston 
shortly  before  they  left,  and  many  warriors  had  carried 
the  seeds  of  it  with  them.  No  wonder  that  both  officers 
and  soldiers  lost  their  spirit. 

The  day  after  his  arrival  Phipps,  as  he  was  there, 
sent  to  Frontenae  a  summons  to  surrender,  the  pompons 
tone  of  which  shows  the  concealed  feeling  of  weakness. 
Tlie  Frenchman  made  a  short,  gruff  refusal,  called  them 
heretics  and  rebels  against  their  rightful  king.  The 
next  day  an  attempt  was  made  to  land,  but  the  elements 
themselves  battled  for  the  French  :  the  wind  was  con* 
trary,  and  it  was  only  on  the  third  day  that  twdve  or 
tUrteen  hundred  men,  all  who  were  not  ill,  could  reach 
the  shore.    The  ships  drew  up  towards  the  fbrtress,  the 
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cannon  of  which  played  heayily  upon  them,  and  some 
trifling  skirmishes  were  made  on  shore :  on  the  fourth, 
hearing  from  a  French  deserter  the  real  strength  of  the 
garrison,  the  troops  were  re^hipped  with  all  speed.  A 
war  council  was  held,  and  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  new 
attempt  so  soon  as  the  soldiers  had  recovered.  But  be- 
fore then  a  frightful  storm  arose,  which  drove  some  ships 
from  their  anchors,  and  dispersed  the  whole  fleet.  So 
wild  and  awful  was  the  storm,  that  one  vessel  was  driven 
on  shore  on  a  waste  island  in  the  month  of  the  St  Law- 
rence, where  the  men  spent  an  adventurous  winter; 
others  were  sent  hundreds  of  miles,  even  as  far  as  the 
West  Indies ;  while  two  were  totally  lost.  Phipps  and 
the  most  of  the  others  came  back  to  Boston  about  the 
middle  of  November,  two  hundred  men  having  been 
lost,  only  thirty  of  whom  had  fallen  by  the  enemy. 

Boundless  were  the  dread  and  confusion  when  this 
result  opened  their  eyes  to  the  false  step  they  had  taken. 
We  do  not  hear  that  Sir  William  was  called  to  account 
or  that  a  single  voice  was  raised  against  him.  Four 
weeks  after,  he  went  to  England,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
effect  another  expedition  against  Canada,  not  expecting 
that  which  awaited  him  :  he  returned  as  governor.  His 
honest,  noble  disposition,  the  high  esteem  for  him  in  Eng- 
land, his  love  of  his  fatherland  and  its  liberties,  his  de- 
cided pietj  and  love  of  the  servants  of  the  church  as  of 
God's  true  organs,  made  Mather  choose  him. 
The  king  was  satisfied,  and  confirmed  the  choice. 

Before  he  left  Boston  he  was  witness  of  the  great  em- 
barrassment the  government  was  in.  It  appeared  they 
had  reckoned  not  only  on  victory,  but  on  as  much  booty 
as  would  pay  for  good  part  of  the  war  expenses.  Instead 
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of  that,  there  was  now  a  want  of  momtj  to  paj  Ae 

troope,  who  impetaously  demanded  their  pay.  The  trca- 

snry  was  empty,  and  some  weeks  most  elapse  before  iht 

taxes  could  be  got  m,  during  which  the  cost  of  iht 

troops  would  only  be  augmenting.    A  revolt  was  at 

hand. 
This  great  embarrassment  impdled  die  gorcmment 

for  the  first  time  to  replace  gold  by  paper,  and  issae  the 

first  notes  which  had  been  seen  in  the  colonies ;  they 

were  of  £2  to  £10  yaloe,  and  made  a  forced  currency. 

At  first,  on  account  of  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  the 

mistrust  was  great,  and  the  poor  soldiers  who  could  not 

wait  had  often  to  lose  six  or  eight  shSlings  in  the  pound. 

Sir  William  at  once  exchanged  a  large  sum  at  par  for 

ready  money,  in  order  to  gire  them  credit.   When  the 

taxes  came  in,  the  government  granted  every  one  who 

paid  in  notes  five  per  cent. ;  so  that  they  rose  higher  dian 

money,  and  the  result  crowned  the  step  with  success;  it 

was  soon  after  imitated  in  the  other  ccdoniea,  and  was 

often  found  useful. 

Meanwhile  the  horrible  scenes  were  renewed  in  Main^ 

till  at  last  a  truce  with  six  difierent  racesof the  Ken- 

nebeck  Indians  gave  the  unhappy  inhabitants 

peace  for  the  winter.  But  in  summer,  when  the  woodsoffered 

shelter  for  their  treacherous  deeds,  they  l»x>ke  out  again, 

and  dread  spread  through  New  Hampshire,  beyond  the 

frontiers  of  the  original  colony  of  Massachusetts.    The 

news  of  these  mishaps,  which  reached  England,  offered 

new  arguments  for  die  enemies  of  their  fi«edom.    Hie 

attacks  of  the  Indians  were  ascribed  to  revenge  for  the 

ill-treatment  they  had  met  with  firom  the  English.    That 

ill-treatment  was  a  result  of  the  grasping  spirit  of  the 
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government,  and  an  administration  upon  another  basis, 
and  submitted  to  the  king's  superintendence,  represented 
as  urgently  necessary.  We  have'abieady  seen  that  these 
occasioned  the  refusal  of  their  charter  and  the  issuing  of 
a  new  constitution. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1692,  Increase  Mather  returned 
to  Boston,  and  with  him  Sir  W.  Phipps,  now  governor, 
entrusted  with  the  charter.  His  arrival  happened  at  the 
epoch  of  a  strange  gloomy  fimatic  mania,  when  the  coIo- 
nists,  dkpleased  with  the  present,  and  deceived  in  their 
hopes,  thought  they  were  forsaken  by  heaven  and  de- 
voted to  Satan.    We  shall  revert  to  this. 

He  was  not  without  friends  in  the  colony;  as  governor, 
not  unwelcome  to  the  bulk  of  the  people,and  had  once  been 
assistant.  But  of  the  charter  there  was  but  one  opinion ; 
they  said  it  gave  some  too  much,  some  (the  majority) 
too  little«  A  party  of  noncontents  had  soon  formed,  de- 
cidedly resolved  not  to  submit  to  it.  The  Plyrooutbers 
would  have  belonged  to  these  in  a  body,  had  not 
Slaughter,  the  governor  of  New  York,  directly 
after  he  came,  sent  them  an  imperious  ordor,  which  led 
them  to  believe  that  the  thought  of  uniting  them  to  New 
York  was  not  quite  given  up,  and  hence  adhesion  to 
Massachusetts  seemed  the  lesser  evil. 

The  party  of  tlie  moderates,  who  thankfully  acknow- 
ledged the  advantages  and  great  privileges  granted  them, 
even  though  it  was  in  many  things  inferior  to  the  old 
one,  gained  ground  in  Massachusetts.  The  royal  gover- 
nor was  respectfully  greeted,  and  conducted  from  his 
dwelling  to  the  town-house  by  the  magistrates,  military, 
dergy,  and  other  high  people  of  Boston  and  the  vicinity. 
Here  the  charter  was  read;  and  then  a  commission  of 
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the  governor,  naming  him  captain-general  of  the  militia 
of  Connectient  and  Rhode  Island ;  whereopon,  the  Tene- 
rable  governor  of  the  charter,  Broadstreet,  the  man  of 
the  people,  fettered  to  them  by  8ixty*two  years  of  oooi* 
mon  struggles,  snflTerings,  and  joys,  renoonced  his  offiee« 
'*  not,"  Hutchinson  says,  *^  mtboot  many  a  deep  a^fa 
from  the  spectators."  1  hen  the  usual  oaths  were  taken ; 
and    the    governor   was    conducted    with    the    same 
ceremonies  to  a  public  dinner,  and  then  home.    The 
colder  and  more  dissatisfied  men  were,  the  more  did  they 
seek  to  observe  outward  forms,  the  infiraction  of  which 
might  have  given   offence  to  England,     llese  steps 
clearly  emanated  from  the  members  of  the  coondl,  who 
did  not  neglect,  with  the  governor  at  thdr  head,  to  send 
letters  of  thanks  to  all  their  patrons  in  England,  and  to 
appoint  a  solemn  thanks  to  the  giver  of  all  good  fijr 
granting  the  safe  arrival  of  his  excellence^  and    his 
honour.  Increase  Mather,  and  a  new-arranged  govern- 
ment, by  which  his  majesty  had  shown  them  favour  and 
grace. 

But  the  hearts  of  the  people  remained  cold.  Sir 
William,  by  his  benevolent  views,  gained  some  popula- 
rity ;  but  ignorant,  weak-minded,  and  uncultivated  as  he 
was,  completely  dependent  on  the  advice  of  the  two 
Mathers,  and  withal  so  indecently  passionate  and  vio- 
lent, that  the  unseasonable  use  of  his  stick  lost  him  hb 
office  in  two  years,  he  in  vain  strove  to  gain  the  esteem 
of  his  countrymen.  He  strove  to  reconcile  their  injured 
sense  of  freedom  with  his  unpopular  power  of  office, 
called  a  general  assembly  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  did 
not  use  the  power,  which  the  charter  gave  him,  of 

*  Aodroi  WIS  the  first  gorenur  of  Mswachntatti  wlio  bore  this  title. 
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naming  the  law  and  other  civic  officials,  contenting 
himself  with  confirming  those  named  by  the  council. 
During  the  preparation  of  a  new  book  of  laws,  he  as- 
serted several  times  that  he  had  only  taken  office  to  pro- 
mote good  laws,  and  that  he  was  willing,  after  introduc- 
ing them,  to  lay  it  down  again.  He  was  no  friend  of 
despotism,  even  when  he  exercised  it  in  his  passion ;  the 
mischief  he  did  then  he  always  sought  to  make  good 
again,  and  no  one  doubted  that  he  really  loved  his 
country.  He  would  have  been  a  blameless  seaman — an 
able  captain ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  conduct  a  ship  of  war, 
and  another  to  head  a  community  which  has  already 
tasted  the  fruits  of  an  independent  existence :  perhaps 
the  people  did  not  like  him  because  he  was  not  chosen 
by  them.  Next  year,  when  the  choice  of  councillors 
came  again  to  them,  many  of  those  named  by  Mather 
were  left  out  to  make  room  for  those  who  had  been  assist- 
ants before  the  bringing  of  the  new  charter,  and  whom 
that  ambitious  man  had  then,  from  personal  motives, 
driven  out.  To  them  belonged  Cooke,  the  man  of  the 
people,  against  whom  Phipps,  led  on  by  the  two  Mathers, 
used  his  right  of  rejection.  This  was  only  the  beginning 
of  an  opposition,  which  lasted  as  long  as  the  union  with 
England. 

To  enable  the  reader  himself  to  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  new  constitution,  we 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  briefly  comparing  it  with  the  old 
one ;  though  the  former  really  worked  at  a  period  which 
goes  beyond  our  history. 

The  old  charter  of  the  colony  only  comprised  the 
land  between  the  Merrimack,  the  Charles  River,  and 
three  miles  on  both  sides  of  these  streams. 
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The  new  charter  extended  the  proTinee  of  Maasadm* 
aetts,  inclading  Pljmoath»  soathwards  as  fitf"  as  the  At- 
lantic ;  northwards,  oyer  Maine,  New  Bronswiek,  and 
Nova  Scotia,  as  fitf"  as  the  St.  Lawrence,  ineloding 
Elizabeth  Island,  Nantacket,  and  Martha's  Yinejard. 
New   Hampshire,  which  lay    between  MassadntseUs 
proper  and  Maine,  and  was  united  to  it  bj  origin  and  «fis- 
position,  was  exdaded.    The  inhabitants  had  let  the  r^bt 
time  slip  for  gaining  a  onion  with  Massaehnaetts,  which 
the  majority  wished  for;  and  whilst  the  agent  of  Maasa- 
chnsetts  tried  for  it,  they  were  still.    Allen,  a  merdiant, 
had  bought  ap  in  London  the  legal  claims  of  Mascw's 
heirs,and  contrived,  by  money  and  good  words,  to  procure 
himself  a  commission  for  ruling  the  land.     So  soon  as 
this  was  heard  of  in   New  Hampshire,  they  nrgendy 
begged  to  be  united  with  Massachusetts ;  but  the  king, 
scarcely  less  jealous  than  the  Stuarts  of  the  colony,  was 
opposed  to  this.     Allen  transferred  his  commission  to 
his  son-in-law — the  very  Usher  whom  the  New  Ei^- 
landers  hated  and  despised  as  one  of  Andros*  most  ser- 
viceable took :  he  now,  amidst  continual  struggles  and 
quarrels,  playetl  the  master  in  New  Hampshire  for  some 
years,  till  it  was  again  as  arbitrarily  incorporated  with 
Massachusetts  as  it  had  been  separated  from  it.    Its 
history  till  then,  and  even  twenty  years  later,  is  nothing 
but  a  string  of  quarrels  and  suits  for  titles  of  possession 
and  estates,  interrupted  by  sanguinary^  contests  with  the 
Indians. 

The  way  in  which  Massachusetts  was  enlarged  shows 
plainly  that  no  fiitherly  hand  watched  over  this  colony, 
and  that,  in  the  eyes  of  those  in  power  in  England,  it  was 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  means  of  enriching  and  ex- 
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tending  the  povrer  of  the  mother  country.  Plymouth  was 
a  wholesome  addition,  but  Maine,  always  poorly  peopled, 
was  now  crueHj  wasted  by  war,  and  almost  deserted  by 
the  colonists.  The  land  between  it  and  No^a  Scotia,  now 
called  New  Brunswick,  then  included  in  the  all-compris* 
ing  name  of  Arcadia,  was  uninhabited  by  whites,  except 
at  Fort  Pemaquid  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  by  the 
great  rivers  the  Penobscot,  the  Machias,  and  Nowidge^ 
wock  lay  many  Indian  villages.  Nova  Scotia  contained 
some  thousand  French  farmers,  who  hated  the  English, 
and  could  only  be  kept  down  by  force.  The  extension  of 
their  government  over  these  regions  was  rather  a  burden 
than  a  favour.  The  necessary  watching  of  such  exten- 
sive frontiers  wore  out  all  their  powers,  which  it  was 
doubtless  the  view  of  the  government  to  do ;  there  was 
an  end  to  the  peaceful  growth  of  Massachusetts,  whose 
fifty  years'  tranquillity,  under  the  first  charter,  had  only 
been  interrupted  by  two  short  wars,  undertaken  to 
defend  their  firesides.  From  fighters  for  their  own  faith, 
their  civic  freedom  and  undisturbed  possession,  they  had 
now  grown  the  defenders  of  the  northern  frontiers  of 
the  British  colonies,  and  had  to  risk  their  lives  to  in- 
crease his  majesty's  states. 

Under  the  old  charter  the  government  officials  were 
chosen  every  year  by  the  general  assembly,  to  which  all 
the  fireemen  shortly  before  sent  in  their  voices :  under 
the  new  one  the  governor,  vice-governor,  secretary,  and 
all  admiralty  officials,  were  named  by  the  king.  Under 
the  old  charter  the  power  of  a  governor  was  little  more 
than  that  of  an  assistant ;  he  voted  with,  and  only  had 
the  casting  voice  when  the  voices  were  equal :  his  office 
was  thus  little  more  than  an  honour,  and  united  with  all 
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outward  forms  aod  pomp,  eo  little  in  unison  with  rqmb- 
lican  ideas.  The  governor  of  the  old  charter  called  the 
assembly,  but  the  vioe-governor,  or  a  quoram  of  asäst- 
anta,  had  the  same  power  in  extraordinary  caaes.  He 
coald  neither  prorogue,  postpone,  nor  dissolve :  the  as- 
sent of  the  majority  was  required  for  that.  ThegOTemor 
distributed  commissioos  or  AiIl  powers,  bat  the  peiBoiu 
were  chosen  by  the  assembly,  and  be  was  only  eotrosted 
with  the  execution. 

Under  the  new  charter  the  governor  could,  ind^ien- 
dent  of  the  regular  meeting  on  the  hist  Wednesday  in 
May,  call  together,  prorogue,  or  dissolve  the  afsembiy, 
which  named  ofiEicers  and  law  officials,  but  required  for 
this  the  confirmation  of  the  council.  The  upper  civic 
officials  were  named  by  the  two  chambers,  bat  the  go* 
vemor's  veto  could  reject  them ;  no  money  could  be 
taken  from  the  treasury  without  his  order,  but  here  the 
voice  and  assent  of  the  council  were  necessary,  and  the 
claim  of  this  latter  permitted. 

The  eighteen  asuBtauts  of  the  old  charter  were  changed 
by  the  new  one  into  twenty-eight  councillors :  they  were 
chosen  by  the  assembly  and  confirmed  by  the  governor, 
on  the  first  day  of  election,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year, 
fi)r  which  Mather  had  fixed  the  council.  The  question 
arose, — "  What  was  meant  by  the  assembly!  the  house 
of  representatiTes,  or  the  three  united  branches?"  The 
p(nnt  was  debated  by  messengers  from  one  house  lu 
another.  At  last  the  council  resolved  to  yield  it,  and 
sent  one  of  its  members  to  annonnoe  this  to  the  house  ; 
but,  as  he  arrived  at  the  door,  be  found  that  the  same 
point  was  debated  on  there,  and  accordingly  returned 
with  nothing  done;  soon  after  wbicb,  a  committee  broaght 
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the  news  of  the  surrender  of  the  dq>atie8.  Hutchinson 
ascribes  it  to  this  accident  that  the  council  endured  so 
long  with  so  little  change,  and  that  even  after  the  hard« 
est  struggles  between  the  two  houses,  the  same  men 
were  almost  always  re-chosen ;  but  this  was  also  the  case 
with  the  old  assistants,  where  some  were  left  out,  but 
the  body  remained  the  same,  although  really  more  de- 
pendent on  the  humour  of  the  people  than  the  deputies  • 
as  the  assistants  were  chosen  by  all  the  freemen,  but  the 
representatives  by  the  separate  towns. 

Under  the  old  charter  freemen  alone  were  capable  of 
voting,  and  must  be  churchmen,  or,  during  the  last 
twenty  years  at  least,  provided  with  a  certificate  of  mo- 
rality from  a  puritanical  preacher,  which  altered  the 
matter  but  little.  The  new  charter  gave  a  vote  not  only 
to  every  freeholder  of  £20  income,  but  also  to  every 
man  of  £40  personal  property. 

The  old  charter  reserved  for  the  king  no  other  rights 
than  the  laws  of  England  gave  him.  Here  lay  the  great 
difference :  the  new  charter  gave  the  king  the  right  to 
reject  a  law  which  had  passed,  even  three  years  before, 
through  the  three  branches. 

In  any  point  the  new  charter  was  a  decided  step.  Ac- 
cording to  the  old  constitution,  the  court  of  assistants 
was  at  the  same  time  the  highest  executive  power  in 
civic  as  well  as  in  criminal  matters,  except  in  those  cases 
where  the  laws  admitted  an  appeal  to  the  general  as- 
sembly. In  all  cases  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  police 
were  united  in  one  body.  The  new  charter,  which  had 
at  least  the  advantage  of  belonging  to  a  time  advanced 
some  sixty  years,  separated  the  judicial  from  the  ad- 
ministrative power.  The  assembly  had  to  fix  the  courts, 
the  governor  to  name  the  judges. 
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The  new  charter  said  as  little  as  the  old  of  a  cfamtk 
constitation,  bat  distinctly  assured  freedom  of  eonsdenoe 
to  all  Christians^  which  had  been  silently  passed  OTer 
when  the  other  was  granted.  The  pore  English  hatred 
of  the  papists  alike  in  all  times  made  an  exception  of 
them. 

The  estimates  of  the  population  of  New  England,  io 
the  last  ten  years  of  the  century,  neither  correspond 
with  each  other,  nor  with  the  more  modem  writers,  who 
easily  overrate  when  they  are  not  guided  by  safe  nom- 
bers.*  According  to  the  most  credible  computations,  the 
colonies  of  New  England,  t.  e.  Massachusetts,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island  contained,  at  the  time  of  the  English  revolution, 
70,000  to  80,000  whites ;  more  than  the  half  belonging 
to  Massachusetts,  with  Maine  and  Plymouth.     Connec- 
ticut had  17,000  to  20,000;  New  Hampshire,  in  little 
less  than  ten  years,  had  not  reached  above  6000 ;  so  that 
7000  remain  to  Rhode  Island.  At^this  time  the  number 
of  inhabitants  of  Boston  did  not  exceed  7000  or  8000, 
divided  into  three  church  communities.t     Besides  thi^ 
the  baptists  had  a  house  of  prayer,  and  the  few  episcopa- 
lians had,  after  the  days  of  Andros,  succeeded  in  raising 
a  church  called  the  King's  Chapel ;  but  latterly  New 
York  had  become  a  rival  destined,  within  a  few  years, 
to  exceed  it,  at  least  in  point  of  population. 

*  Sir  William  PeUj  gives  the  population  for  1691  at  150,000.  Ran- 
dolph, in  1676,  computed  that  x>f  Manachusette  and  Nev  Hampahiie  a» 
high  ;  and  Joweljn  speaks,  some  years  preyious,  of  a  million. 

t  Magnalia,  eh.  i.,  Mather  speaks  there,  in  1700,  of  manj  more  than 
7000.  In  1673,  the  population  of  Boston  was  reckoned  at  1500  faniltesi 
or  7000  to  8000  souls.   See  chap,  zxiii. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

DUPOfllTXON  AND   SPIRIT  OP  THB    G0L0MIB8  OP  NBW 

BMOIAND. — CONCLUSION. 

The  grant  and  introdaction  of  the  new  charter  hap- 
pened at  a  time  of  gloomy  confusion  and  countless  dif* 
ficnlties.  The  deepest  dejection  reigned  in  all  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  New  England.  The 
exact  execution  of  the  navigation  act,  and  the  extortions 
of  ruthless  officials,  had  made  the  land  poor.  The  old 
unliquidated  debt  had  been  increased  by  the  unlucky 
campaign.  Trade  was  paralyzed,  pirates  and  French 
buccaneering  ships  kept  the  coast  watched ;  few  vessels 
ventured  out,  and  still  fewer  escaped.  On  the  frontiers, 
the  war  with  the  Indians  destroyed  the  marrow  of  the 
land ;  no  open,  honourable  war,  which,  though  it  robs 
man  of  social  enjoyments,  yet  calls  into  play  his  noblest 
powers,  and  raises  his  view  above  the  commonplace.  It 
was  ever  a  war  of  attack  on  the  defenceless,  a  disho- 
nourable murder  from  the  covert,  admitting  of  no  de- 
fence. It  was  to  be  dreaded  that  France  would  take 
revenge  for  their  unskilful  attempt.  Internal  matters 
were  not  very  cheering ;  for  he  who  has  grown  up  in 
complete  freedom,  feels  the  slightest  checks  as  wearing 
fetters.  In  the  interior  raged  deadly  illness,  the  troops 
having  brought  back  a  camp  disease,  which  soon  proved 
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deadly ;  and  there  was  the  eyer-retommg  small-pox.  But 
the  worst  feeling  was  a  certain  sickness  of  the  sooL 
which  had  seized  upon  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
aroused  among  them  the  whim  that  for  their  sins  tliej 
had  been  deserted  by  heaven ;  nay,  it  was  said  among 
the  people  that  the  devil  in  person  was  among  tfaem. 

Their  peculiar  state  of  mind,  the  richest  food  lor  tlie 
gloomy  religious  views  of  the  colonists,  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  explain  the  strange  paroxysm  which  seized, 
like  a  mania,  upon  great  part  of  New  England,  and 
after  satiating  itself  with  twenty  human  lives,  and  esd- 
leas  misery  and  trouble,  disappeared  as  quickly  and 
completely  as  it  had  eome.  Hie  bdief  in  the  devilidi 
arts  of  the  witches  was  at  this  time  quite  oomnKm 
among  all  Christian  people.  Neither  the  growth  of  the 
sdenees  nor  the  light  of  the  reformatioo  had  checked 
the  idea  of  a  living  and  personal  interference  of  the 
devil.  Thomaaus  and  Becker  had  not  yet  uplifted 
their  victorious  arms  in  Grermany,  and  doubts  of  dw 
real  existmice  of  witchcraft  still  passed  as  godless  seep- 
tieism ;  disbelief  of  the  devu  ibr  disbelief  in  God. 

When  the  puritans  left  England,  superstition  flooiidied 
viflsorously.  Life  in  the  wilderness,  with  its  nanv 
horrors,  was  not  calculated  to  cure  the  wanderers  of  a 
disease  which  was  nourished  by  the  peculiar  gloonv 
and  deepstamp  of  their  Christianity.  The  natives  passed 
for  adorers  of  the  devil,  who  must  hate  those  who  eovn- 
teracted  his  power,  and  sinful  man  is  of  himself  inclined, 
firmn  the  first  fidl,  to  all  that  is  reckless.  Satan  watdies 
and  is  in  wait  for  him,  with  snares  ;  flatters,  promiaeB» 
gives  and  overwhelms  the  man  with  woridly  laek. 
Hence  the  necessary  watching,  praying,  fitting,  and 
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struggling.  He  who  but  for  a  moment  withdraws  his 
thoughts  from  divine  things,  succumbs  to  temptation, 
and  is  an  apostate  to  the  evil  one.  For  years  after  they 
came,  the  first  settlers  could  not  lie  down  at  night 
without  hearing  the  stillness  broken  by  the  howl  of 
the  hungry  wolf,  or  the  cry  of  the  wild  cat.  In  many 
parts,  the  idea,  even  in  time  of  peace,  of  an  attack  from 
the  sayi^es,  was  ever  present  to  their  minds.  Was  it  a 
wonder  that  the  fancy  of  a  colonist  was  filled  with 
gloomy  pictures  7 — that  they  whom  Providence  had  so 
visibly  assisted  in  their  wars,  over  sea  and  land,  should 
think  they  saw,  in  this  antidote  of  grace,  the  especial 
influence  of  the  evü  enemy ;  and  at  last,  aroused  by  *some 
rare  appearances,  dream  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of 
them? 

The  progress  of  time  had,  with  slow  and  gentle, 
but  irresistible  hand,  loosened  many  a  bond.  The  clergy 
painfully  compared  the  present  decayed  common  weal 
with  the  proud,  free  theocracy  of  their  fathers.  The 
new  degenerate  race  must  be  led  back  to  spiritual  guar- 
dianship, under  which  their  forefiithers  had  grown  so 
great  and  enjoyed  the  grace  of  the  Lord.  The  many 
mishaps  of  the  last  sixteen  years  spoke  unmistakeably 
of  his  anger.  Every  pulpit  resounded  with  exhortations 
to  penitence,  and  prayer  and  fikst-days  of  the  united 
communities  were  to  appease  offended  heaven;  thus, 
when  the  strange  gestures  of  some  apparently  pos« 
sessed  suddenly  startled  them,  they  were  quite  prepared 
to  see  in  them  the  direct  influence  of  the  devil,  whom 
the  injured  Ood  of  their  forefiithers  had  held  back  fi^m 
them. 

During  forty-five  years,  the  number  of  unhappy  per- 
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sons  who  feil  in  the  oolonieB  of  New  Fngland  tat 
witcheraft  was  at  most  seren  or  eight,  for  whieh  we 
refer  our  readers  to  the  twentieth  chapter.  AAer  the 
anhappy  widow  of  a  counsdlor  had  feilen  a  victiB  to 
the  superstition  of  the  people,  not  a  witch  had 
demned  in  Massachosetts,  although  many 
eould  only  be  explained  as  the  results  of  derüry,  and 
many  old  women,  whom  need  and  the  burthen  of 
years  had  made  strange,  were  brought  before  ooort. 
In  Hartford,  a  couple  of  jodidal  murders  had  oeenrred 
on  the  ground  of  witchcraft ;  in  SpringfieU  and  other 
places  it  had  repeatedly  been  spoken  o^  and  the  whole 
question  of  the  black  art  and  Satan's  attempts  on  men's 
souls  was  kept  alire  among  all  classes  by  oral  and 
written  ghost  tales,  by  wonderful  cures,  and  by  the  un- 
wise cognizance  taken  by  the  goTemment  and  choreh  of 
erery  report  of  the  kind. 

In  1685,  at  the  time  men  were  so  utteriy  prostrated 
by  the  loss  of  their  privileges,  and  th^  Tiäon  douded 
by  the  dread  of  impending  dangers,  they  eagerly  wel- 
comed a  writing  which  appeared  just  then  from  Cottoa 
Mather,  in  which  were  collected  all  the  oecurieuees 
that  could  be  brought  to  bear  oo  the  infernal  powers» 
showing  bow  many  allies  the  evil  enemy  had  already 
won  in  the  colonies,  and  how  his  spreading  rule  eooU 
only  be  checked  by  prayer  and  fasting.  About  the  same 
time,  great  attention  was  paid  to  Üie  reports  on  the 
bloody  witch  processes  of  Suffolk,  wherein  the  great 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  the  jurist,  presided.  This  work 
tains,  in  feet,  such  similar  scenes  to  those  now  to  be 
nessed  in  the  colony,  that  one  can  scarcely  see  how,  even 
if  they  strengtiiened  men*  in  the  bdief  in  witches,  diey 
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did  not  put  them  on  their  guard  against  the  necessary 
cheats  in  the  machinery. 

Now,  soon  after,  four  children  of  a  respectable 
man,  of  the  name  of  Goodwyn,  began,  without 
any  visible  cause,  to  behave  most  strangely.  One  time 
they  lay  or  twisted  themselves  in  convulsions,  fell  sud- 
denly into  'contortions,  or  seemed,  by  their  struggles 
and  jumpings,  to  endanger  their  lives ;  at  another  they 
barked  like  dogs,  mewed  like  cats,  or  flew,  it  was  said, 
like  geese,  with  outstretched  arms,  twenty  yards  without 
even  touching  the  ground.  Sometimes  they  were  blind, 
deaf,  or  dumb,  and  sometimes  all  three  at  once.  Then, 
with  fearful  cries,  they  told  how  they  were  cut  by  knives  or 
burnt  by  fire,  while  no  one  near  saw  any  thing.  The  eldest 
daughter,  a  girl  of  thirteen,  led  the  way,  the  others  fol- 
lowed. If  any  thing  happened  in  the  house,  if  any  one 
broke  a  glass  or  tore  his  clothes,  they  all  broke  out  into 
a  fearful  laugh.  The  least  reproof  from  their  parents 
produced  an  endless  groaning  and  roaring.  The  cramps 
were  always  most  violent  when  they  were  to  be  dressed ; 
it  then  seemed  almost  impossible,  from  their  contor- 
tions, to  manage  them.  The  most  wonderful  part  of  it 
waSy  that  as  soon  as  evening  came,  all  passed  off;  they 
laid  themselves  down  wearied  out,  and  slept  quietly  till 
morning. 

Who  does  not  ask  here,  is  it  possible  that  the  cheat 
of  these  reckless  young  creatures  was  not  seen  through  ? 
On  the  contrary,  the  parents  sent  in  the  greatest  anxiety 
tp  the  best  physician,  who,  knowing  no  medicine  for 
such  capers,  declared  they  were  bewitched.  The  whole 
place  was  in  an  uproar,  for  Goodwyn  was  a  member  of 
Cotton  Mather*s  church,  and  the  children,  brought  up 


in  the  fear  of  God,  and  to  indnstrj  and  good  behanoar. 
passed  for  blameless  and  clever.  Tbe  clergy  of  Bostan  ' 
were  called  tc^ether  to  pray  away  the  bad  spirits  ;  bat 
the  children  made  a  demoniac  elamour,stopped  tbeir  em. 
and  acted  more  than  erer,  till  they  were  hdd  still  bj 
main  force  while'the  heavenly  medicine  was  adminiatered. 
The  yoongest,  a  boy  of  four  or  five  years,  grew  tired: 
perhaps  the  prayers  were  too  long  for  him :  be  that  as 
it  may,  he  suddenly  ceased  to  play  the  possessed,  never 
attempted  big  tricks  again,  and  was  declared  to  be  cored 
by  the  joyful  parents  and  self-satisfied  pray-ers,  who 
saw  how  h%hly  Qod  esteemed  them.  The  otLera  re- 
mained as  usual. 

Now,  just  before  tbe  attack  the  eldest  girl  had  had 
a  quarrel  with  a  rude,  ill-savoured  old  woman,  whose 
dangbter,  a  washerwoman,  she  had  accused  of  stealing 
some  missing  pieces  of  linen.  The  mother,  one  of  the 
balf-savage  Iritib,  who,  during  the  war  of  devastation  m 
Ireland,  bad  been  brought  here  as  slaves,  had  therenpon 
broken  out  with  violent  reproaches,  which,  like  wishes, 
take  on  tbe  form  of  prophecies  and  curses,  in  the  half- 
Oriental  Hibernian  lacguoge.  Who  could  have  be- 
witched the  girl  but  this  wretched  papist  T  The  neigti- 
boun  bad  long  suspected  her ;  silly  tales,  years  old,  were 
raked  up  against  her ;  her  dwelling  searched,  and  pir- 
tares  of  tbe  saints  and  talismans  looked  at  as  proofi  of 
her  guilt.  When  examined  by  an  interpreter  in  a  lan> 
gaage  which  she  only  half  onderstood,  she  freely  con- 
fessed all, — admitted  that  she  was  a  witeh — anrl  in  wild 
speeches  and  gestures  avowed  her  connexion  «Hh  the 
evil  one.  It  is  not  improbable  that  she  even  fitncied 
she  understood 'something  of  tbe  black  art,  and  liad  tbe 
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wish,  if  oot  the  power,  to  exereifle  it.  After  fire  or  six 
doctors  had  attested  that  she  was  of  soand  mind,  she 
was  condemned,  and  her  last  words  were,  that  her 
murder  woald  not  cnre  the  children. 

And  it  was  so.  Cotton  Mather  saw  in  this  a  good 
opportunity  f<Mr  appearing  before  the  public,  and  took 
the  eldest  daughter  to  his  house,  not,  as  one  might  sup- 
pose, to  see  if  there  were  any  deceit,  but  to  gather  proofis 
'^  against  the  sadduceism  of  thisd^enerateage."  He  soon 
laid  his  proofs  before  the  world,  and  there  was,  perhaps, 
seldom  a  greater  instance  of  human  folly  than  his  report. 
For  weeks  the  reckless  child  employed  all  the  weakness 
of  the  empty,  credulous,  bigotted  priest,  and  at  last 
made  him  believe  that,  after  three  4&7s'  untiring  wrests 
ling  with  God  in  prayer,  he  had  banished  the  evil  spirit. 
There  was  scarcely  one  wild  trick  which  she,  possessed 
by  the  demon,  did  not  play  the  family  ;  scarcely  any 
wonderful  contortion  by  which  she  did  not  frighten  them ; 
but  the  imp  did  not  venture  on  any  pranks  with  the 
venerable  doctor,  the  man  of  God :  her  uplifted  fist 
glided  powerless  by  him,  and  when  he  began  one  of  his 
endless  prayers  she  in  vain  stopped  her  ears ;  their  power 
vanquished  the  devil :  only  force  could  bring  her  into 
his  study — but  once  there,  the  evil  one  lost  all  power 
over  her,  and  he  was  heard  escaping  from  her  '^  as  if  a 
mouse  wererunningaway,*' — she  could  read  with  calmness 
quaker  books,  popish  writings,  philosophical  proofs  that 
there  are  no  witches,  nay,  even  the  prayer-book — ^but 
a  look  at  the  Bible,  or  the  writings  of  Cotton  Mather 
and  other  puritanical  saints,  threw  her  into  fits.  Well 
may  one  ask  if  the  folly  of  the  time  could  go  so  far  as 
to  suspect  no  cheat,  when  it  lies  so  plain  before  our  eyes 
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that  the  narrowest  view  can  see  it?    The  anboimded 
belief  which  the  wildest  tales  of  somnambalism  tmi 
in  oar  dujBj  mnst  be  the  answer.     Cotton    Mather's 
Cirenmstantial  Report  of  this  visitation  of  the   denL 
accredited  by  all  the  preachers  of  Boston  and  Charier- 
ton,  was  printed  in  London,  and  accompanied  bj  m  pre- 
fitoe  from  Richard  Baxter,  one  of  the  most  renowned  «fis- 
senting  theologians,  in  which  he  maintained  that  **  one 
most  be  an  obstinate  sadduoee  who  did  not  see  the 
proofii  in  this  writing."* 
^^        The  impression  of  this  event  was  still  fieah  ia 
p  -,      the  public  mind,  when,  two  yean  after,  aotne 
children  in  the  village  of  Salem,  a  dismembered 
part  of  the  town  of  this  name,  and  afterwards  called 
Danvers,  renewed  the  horrible  farce,  and  soon  made 
the  most  fearful  tn^edy  of  it  known  in  the  annals  of 
the  colonies.    The  daughter  and  niece  (both  eldldren) 
of  one  Parris,  preacher  in  this  place,  who,  thoi^;h  he 
had  had  some  contests  with  his  community,  panaed  for 
a   right-thinking  pious  man,  heggn  snddoily  to    be 
twitched  and  pinched  by   the  bad  spirits,  and  to  act 
exactly  like  Goodwyn's  children,  only  that  their  stale 
indicated  more  torments  and  pain,  and  created  more 
anxie^.     Here,  also,a  wise  doctor  declared  **  they  were 
under  an  evil  hand,**  and  the  report  spread  like  w3d-fire 
that  they  were  bewitched. 

But  who  was  the  witch  ?  An  Indian  slave-woman 
from  New  Spain,  in  the  service  of  the  fiunily,  baked  a 
witch  cake  to  find  out.  Her  own  husband  betrayed 
her :  the  children  called  out  against  the  black 


*  QwidwjnH  childfen  grew  op  to  bo  iwpectelito  mtnh&n^i 
BottOD,aiidnoftiitlMrm«iition  WMmadeof  thedimdnithflxcoaaulM. 
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tresSy  who  pinched  and  plagued  them,  whose  ghost  they 
were  always  seeing,  &c.  Poor  Tituba,  such  was  her 
name,  in  vain  averred  that  she  was  no  witch,  though  she 
knew  how  to  find  witches;  but  the  clerical  man, who  knew 
how  to  use  h)s  stick  as  well  as  his  tongue,  thrashed  her 
till  she  confessed  she  was  one.  Authorities  and  preachers 
had  already  met  in  his  house,  and  agreed  that  Satan 
evidently  ruled  there.  What  could  more  confirm  their 
wisdom  than  this  confession  ? 

In  the  meantime  ''the  afflicted"  had  been  joined  by 
some  other  half-grown  children,  who,  even  out-heroded 
them  in  cries  and  convulsions.  Among  them  was  a 
somewhat  slow  girl,  Anna  Putnam,  who,  with  Abigail 
Williams,  the  niece,  appeared  as  chief  witness  during 
all  the  cruel  prosecutions.  Tituba's  husband  also,  and 
Tituba  herself,  had  found  it  the  safest  way  to  belong  to 
the  professed.  In  the  houses  of  Parris  and  some 
neighbours,  they  bellowed  and  shouted  the  whole  day. 
Prayers  and  fastings  made  the  matter  no  better ;  the 
whole  village  was  in  an  uproar,  and  people  came  firom 
fiu*  and  wide  to  see  with  their  own  eves  this  devil's  work. 

m 

Before  Tituba  had  been  beaten  into  confessing,  the  af- 
flicted, who  daily  grew  in  number,  had ''  cried  out  upon'j 
two  old  women,  poor,  old,  neglected,  half-crazy  creatures! 
seen  and  known  as  witches  by  the  vulgar  in  every  age.n 
But  these  victories,  so  unimportant,  were  not  enough  for 
the  evil  enemy.  The  best  means  of  escaping  the  accu- 
sations of  the  afflicted  was  to  be  of  their  party.  The 
time  was  come  for  revealing  hidden  ills,  revenging  old 
grudges,  and*  gratifying  hate  and  envy.    Blameless, 

*  "  To  erj  out  upon  a  person,"  was  tho  technical  and  judicial  phrase. 
Tituba  confoHod  the  two  old  women  were  her  oomiades. 
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esteemed  women,  pioss  members  of  the  churcb,  'were 
accused  and  arrested  with  notorious  bags.  It  waa  imM 
the  accused  but  their  ghosts,  who,  night  and  day,  U^- 
tured  the  afflicted  and  invited  tbem  to  alliance.  Tb« 
most  of  them  were  young  girls,  though  some  were  iim,a£ 
e.  ff.  Tituba's  husband.  Success  made  tbem  bolder. 
Among  the  accused  was  an  old  clergyman  who  had  fiv^ 
merly  preached  in  the  village  of  Salem,  bat  had  quar- 
relled with  his  community  and  left  many  a  foe  beliiDd 
him .  The  afflicted  declared  of  one  woman  of  the  name  of 
Cary,  a  person  of  good  rank  in  Charlestown,  that  tbe^ 
were  tortured  by  her  spirit,  though  not  one  of  them  had 
seen  her.  She  was  thrown  into  chains,  but  escaped  to 
Rhode  Island,  and  not  thinking  herself  safe  even  there, 
went  to  New  York. 

In  Salem  lived  a  family  of  the  name  of  English,  who, 
by  their  wealth,  education,  and  good  carriage,  had  long 
.aroused  the  hate  and  envy  of  their  democratic  ne%fa- 
bours.  One  night  the  officials  stood  by  the  bed  of  the 
wife  to  take  ber  into  custody  for  witchcrail,  but  she  re- 
fused to  rise.  The  next  morning  early  she  aasemUed 
her  family  for  daily  prayers,  imparted  to  her  husband 
ber  wishes  in  respect  to  the  education  of  her  children. 
arranged  her  lioase,  and  went  to  the  officers  with  the 
words—"  Now  I  am  ready  to  diej"  but  before  their  ei- 
amination  she  and  her  husband  escaped  by  tfae  aid  of 
two  friendly  clergymen  from  prison,  and  found  shelter 
and  a  home  from  governor  Fletcher  of  New  York. 

Ten  weeks  bad  passed  away  and  tbe  prisons  of  Salem 
were  full,  yet  not  one  of  the  guilty  had  confessed,  tfaoagli ' 
urgently  worked  upon  by  blinded  judges,  with  a  revolting 
violation  of  all  forms,  and  tortured  by  fanatic  clergymen 
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with  threats  of  hell.  At  last  an  old  woman,  called 
Deliverance  Hobbs,  worn  oat,  tortured,  perhaps  crazy 
by  fear  of  death,  was  made  to  confess.  She  admitted 
all  they  wished  admitted,  and  was  pardoned.  This  con- 
fession was  followed  by  others  which  drew  in  their  train 
other  accusations  and  more  victims.  The  prisons  of 
Salem  were  too  small  for  the  hundreds  accused,  and 
those  of  Cambndge  and  Boston  had  to  be  taken.  The 
mania  grew  apace.  Among  the  arrested  was  a  child  five 
or  six  years  old ;  and  among  the  avowed  witches  three 
children,  the  oldest  not  above  ten  years,  whose  mother 
had  devoted  them  to  the  devil.  Many  children  accused 
their  parents:  one  young  man,  under  the  torture,  his 
father, ->a  wife  her  husband, — and,  in  one  case,  a  mother 
her  daughter. 

The  really  infernal  power  of  the  afflicted  was  shud- 
deringly  acknowledged.  A  man  in  Andover  had  a 
sickly  wife,  whom  no  doctor  could  cure  ;  it  was  asked, 
was  she  bewitched?  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  afflicted 
should  tell  him.  In  an  evil  hour  he  brought  two  of  the 
possessed  girls  to  the  village ;  but  they  were  scarcely 
there,  than,  with  insatiate  fury  and  with  cramps  and  hell- 
ish gestures,  they  ^'  cried  out  upon''  not  less  than  fifty 
persons,  mostly  women,  the  greater  part  of  good  family 
and  blameless  name.  Dudley  Bradstreet,  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  son  of  the  old  governor,  after  having  signed 
arrests  against  forty,  refused  to  go  further ;  but  the  furies 
**  cried  out  upon  "  him  and  his  wife,  and  he  had  to  take 
to  flight.    The  prisoners  were  taken  to  Salem. 

The  first  examinations  were  conducted  by  the  judges 
in  Salem;  but  when  the  matter  grew  more  serious,  assist« 
ants  were  sent  from  Boston  to  hold  a  court,  in  which 
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Danforth  presided.  Things  had  now  altered.  The  ex- 
aminations were  not  only  conducted  with  the  greatestmde- 
ness  and  with  the  most  arbitrary  injastioe,  but  qpesüam 
pat  which  bore  the  answer  with  them,  and  the  ezpLuia- 
tion  of  these  violated  more  the  Christian  and  human 
love  than  ever  the  jadieial  forms.  Parris,  of  whom  it 
could  not  be  decided  whether  he  really  thoogfal  he  was 
serving  Ood  by  his  **  infernal  meddling,"  or  foDowing 
his  horrible  impulse  to  hate  and  revenge,  appeared  at 
one  and  the  same  time  as  accuser,  examiner,  witaess. 
and  derk.  The  osual  plan  was,  as  the  conrt  room  wonU 
not  hold  all,  to  bring  the  accused  into  the  meeting- 
house  and  confront  them  with  the  afflicted.  The  latter, 
mostly  children  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  Iwoke  out  into 
wild  cries,  fell  into  convulsions  or  cramps,  so  soon  as 
the  eye  of  the  accused  fell  on  them,  and  were  heakd  by 
touching  his  hand.  At  every  movement  of  the  poor  vic- 
tims they  fell  into  new  distortions«  *  If  an  old  woman 
pressed  her  hands  together  in  despair,  they  cried  that 
the  spirit  was  squeezing  them  to  death ;  if  she  leaned 
against  a  pillar,  the  spirit  was  pressing  on  them,  &c.  The 
minds  of  the  judges  and  hearers  were  heated  and  tor- 
tured by  the  previous  descriptions  of  the  devilish  meet- 
ings to  which  the  spirits  of  the  witches  had  conducted 
the  afflicted,  and  where  Satan's  adorers  were  wont  to 
celebrate  the  communion.  Clergymen  opened  the  actions 
with  prayers.  Was  it  a  wonder  that  the  befooled  people 
believed  in  the  fault  of  those  misled  by  the  devil  f  that 
they  did  not  dare  to  doubt,  when  their  worldly  and  spiri- 
tual leaders  regarded  every  doubt  as  a  sin,  and  when 
their  own  accusation  was  the  almost  certain  resolt  of 
doubt  ? 
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'  Tnn  now,  it  was  confined  to  these  examinations  and 
imprisonments.  But  now  Phipps  came  with  the  new 
-charter,  and  it  was  ^determined  to  make  short  work ;  a 
court  of  oyer  and  terminer  was  held.  The  charter  gave 
4he  governor  the  power  of  naming  the  judges  in  the 
eourts  of  law,  but  the  court  was  only  to  be  appointed  by 
the  assembly.  But  this  time  the  governor  and  council 
took  the  matter  into  their  own  liands  without  any  one 
protesting  against  it. 

The  tribunal  consisted  of  six  esteemed  men,  all  pre- 
viously assistants  of  judges,  with  vice-president  Stoughton 
at  their  head.  He  had  loudly  sealed  his  conviction  that 
the  devil  had  not  the  power  to  appear  in  the  shape  of  a 
virtuous  man ;  and,  therefore,  that  all  those  whose  spirits 
tortured  the  possessed  must  have  fallen  to  him,  as  he 
could  take  on  their  form.  Accordingly,  at  the  very  first 
sitting,  an  old  woman,  who  ten  years  previously  had 
been  tried  as  a  witch  and  acquitted,  was  condemned  to 
death.  She  was  one  of  those  unhappy  creatures  whom 
deformity  makes  a  reproach  upon  humanity.  As  she 
was  carried  away  in  chairs  past  the  church,  she  threw  a 
look  upon  the  building ;  perhaps  in  such  a  moment  it 
appeared  to  her  only  erected  in  mockery  of  God.  '^  At 
once,"  says  Cotton  Mather,  '^  an  invisible  demon  tore 
down  the  pillar  of  the  church."  This  also  passed  for  a 
proof  of  her  guilt. 

After  this  first  judicial  murder,  the  governor  and 
council,  according  to  custom,  asked  the  clergymen 
whether  they  should  proceed  in  this  way  ?  Their  opinion 
was  drawn  up  in  writing  by  Cotton  Mather.  It  recom- 
mended the  greatest  foresight  to  the  judges,  not  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  '*  spectrieal  evidence  "  (for  they  did 
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not  share  Stoaghton's  opinioD,  that  the  deTil  ooald  coC 
take  on  the  form  of  an  innoeent  person),  bot,  ia  o&er 
respects,  to  go  on  energetically,  according  to  the  knr  of 
God  and  the  statutes  of  the  English  nation. 

The  court  attended,  it  appears,  exdusiTely  to  tbe  latter 
part  of  the  recommendation,  and  continoed  its  eaieer 
of  cmel  activity  with  all  the  energy  the  clergy  demuided. 
By  the  beginning  of  September  three  sessions  had  been 
lield,  during  which  twenty-six  witches  and  masters  of 
witches  had  been  condemned  to  death ;  eight  escaped 
by  confessing  they  were  guilty,  and  were  aeqnitted. 
Fifty   more  unhappy  creatures  saved  themselves    by 
avowing  a  guilt  of  which  they  were  quite  free,  and 
committed  a  crime  by  accusing  the  innocent.     An  cid 
mau  of  eighty,  who  had  the  year  before  done  penance 
for  a  life  of  sin,  and  attached  himself  to  the  eboreh, 
refused  to  answer,  and  was,  according  to  tbe  Ikigfish 
statutes  squeezed  to  death  by  stones  laid  on  binu  'Hibs, 
during  the   thirteen  weeks  this  bloody  court  hdd  hs 
four  horrible  sittings,  twenty  human  lives  were  sacri> 
ficed. 

Under  Stonghton's  directions  the  prosecutions  oiAe 
unhappy  creatures  were  soon  ended.  The  minutes  U 
the  previous  examinations  were  read,  and  in  many  eases 
a  '^  hellish  band"  of  eight  women,  and  one  doctor  wa& 
appointed,  who  declared  any  stain  upon  the  skin  to  be 
a  witch  evil.  Pin-pricks  were  sought  for,  and  the  head 
was  shaved  to  find  them.  If  a  homy  spot  was  found, 
which  was  insensible  to  a  prick,  the  witch  was  con> 
victed. 

Another  test  was,  if  the  accused  could  cry,  for  a  teal 
\i  itch   could  not  shed  tears.     Fear,  horror»  age,  often 
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deprired  the  unhappy  of  these  means  of  escape.  More- 
over, a  witch  could  not  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  without 
stopping  or  erring.  This  was  a  test  in  catholic  times. 
But  among  the  puritans  the  Lord's  Prayer  had,  on 
account  of  its  abuse  by  the  paternoster  of  the  Roman 
church,  lost  much  of  its  holiness,  and  was  seldom  heard 
in  the  church.  No  wonder  that  the  old  women  now 
and  then  went  wrong.  One  of  them,  however,  said 
it  quite  right,  the  only  fault  being,  that  after  the  sen- 
tence  "  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us/* 
she  added  the  touching  words,  ^*  so  I  do." 

Among  those  executed  were  many  of  blameless  name 
and  acknowledged  piety.     One  of  the  men,  a  citizen  of 
good  repute  in  Boston,  was  only  accused  of  witchcraft 
because  he  defended  his  own  wife.     Another  because 
he  would  no  longer  serve  the  bloody  tribunal  as  officer. 
The  unspotted  life  of  Rebecca  Nurse,  an  old  God-fearing 
woman,  out  of  the  middle  ranks,  was,  from  her  living 
in  Salem,  so  well  known  to  the  jurors,  that  although  the 
evidence  against  her  was  the  same  as  that  against  the 
others,  they  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Not  Guilty."     But 
then  the  possessed  broke  out  into  such  an  infernal  how- 
ling, that  the  alarmed  judges  declared  they  were  not 
content.    The  poor  woman,  when  she  heard  that  some 
of  her  acquuntances  had  borne  evidence  against  her» 
cried  out,  shocked,"  Why,  they  were  among  us !"  mean- 
ing, that  they  had  been  in  prison.     But  this  the  judges 
referred  to  the  witch  meetings.    The  jury  were  made 
attentive  to  this,  and  sent  out  again,  when  they  returned 
with   a  verdict  of  "  Guilty."     In  vain   did   the  poor 
woman,  who  from  her  deafiiess  had  not  heard  the  pro- 
ceedings« seek  humbly  to  explain  the  matter ;  in  vain 
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did  the  gOTernor  wisli  to  pardon  ber.    The 
fell  with  new  huj  on  her:  she  was  not  be  aarecL 

Before  she  was  taken  to  her  death,  Nof  es,  die 
priest  of  Sa}em,  who  urged  on  the  horrible  war 
a  zeal  worthy  of  the  g^eat  mqnisitor,  had  her  btm^hi, 
loaded  with  chains,  into  the  ehnrcb  of  which  she  had 
been  for  years  one  of  their  holiest  members,  where  she 
was  solemnly  exoommnnieated  before  the  aasemUj,  ac-i 
given  to  the  devil.  Mary  Easty,  one  of  her  sisters. 
equally  worthy,  and  of  superior  mind,  wrote,  shortly 
before  the  execution,  to  the  judges,  begging"  noC  <o 
much  for  her  life  as  for  her  consdence.  She  took 
leave  of  husband  and  children  so  tonchingly  and  so- 
lemnly, that  all  around  shed  tears.  Even  Xoyes,  fidl  rf 
compassion,  said,  when  she  was  tied  up  with  seven 
others,  ^  How  sad  it  is  to  see  those  eight  fire-bramfe  of 
hell  hang  there !" 

Among  them  was  the  clergyman  we  have  mentioned. 
He  was  in  years,  of  the  name  of  Burroughs,  and,  after 
being  in  Salem,  became  preacher  in  Maine.  He  wis 
probably  on  a  visit  to  these  parts,  for  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  would  have  been  fetched  so  far.  The  old  pas- 
sions  against  him  awoke,  when  means  were  so  nnex- 
pectedly  found  to  satisfy  a  long-suspended  vengeance. 
Parris  is  accused  of  having  had  a  hand  in  the  matter. 
Burroughs  had  often  expressed  his  doubts  of  the  possi- 
bility  of  the  black  art  Many  maidens  accused  him  of 
torturing  them  with  his  spirit ;  some  of  the  ^  confessors** 
gave  evidence  against  him,  and  avowed  that  they  had 
seen  him  at  the  devil's  feasts.  Among  them  were  two 
young  men,  whom  only  torture  could  have  forced  to 
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this.*    When  some  of  the  afflicted  in  the  court  fell  a 
his  appearance  into  new  convulsions,  so  that  they  had  to 
wait  for  their  evidence,  the  chief  judge  asked  the  ac- 
cused, "Who  do  you  think  hinders  them  from  giving 
evidence  against  you  ?"    "  Perhaps  the  devil,"  answered 
Burroughs.     "  Well  then,"  cried  the  other,  with  ma- 
licious triumph,  "  why   is  the  devil   so  much   against 
evidence  being  given  against  you  V     His  silence  wu 
considered  a  confession  of  conviction.    One  great  proof 
against  him  was  his  extraordinary  strength,  which  in  him, 
a  little  thin  man,  could  only  be  explained  by  the  help  of 
the  devil.    When  he  became  collected,  and  nobly  spoke 
to  the  astounded  people  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  and 
prayed  with  firm  voice  and  dear  words,  every  one  was 
affected,  and  there  was  a  movement  among  the  people, 
as  if  they  would  rescue  him.     But  then  the  possessed 
cried  out  that  they  saw  a  black  man  behind  him,  who 
prompted  him ;  and  Cotton  Mather  rode  about,  assuring 
the  people  that  Satan  could  appear  even  in  a  form  of 
light,  and  thus  roused  the  many  to  such  fanatic  fury, 
that  they  threw  themselves  on  the  corpse,  and  mauled 
it,  as  if  to  revenge  themselves  for  being  tricked  into 
pity. 

All  died  maintaining  their  innocence,  but  not  all  for- 
giving. Noyes  said  to  one  poor  melancholy  woman 
who  was  carried  to  death,  ''You  are  a  witch,  and  you 
know  it."    To  which  she  replied,  *'  You  are  a  liar ;  and 

*  The  tortures  still  in  use  in  Europe  were  not  known  in  Massachusetts, 
and  there  the  old  laws  declared  against  them ;  now  the  tools  were  want- 
ing, and  thejr  accordingly  tied  the  accused  together  by  the  neck  and  heels 
iill  blood  flowed  oat  of  his  mouth  and  nose,  in  addition  to  which  he  was 
squeeaed,  pushed,  or  shaken. 
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if  you  take  my  life,  Gk>d  will  make  yoa  drink  xl^ 
blood."  Some  years  after,  when  he  saddenly  died,  tb<: 
vengeful  story  ran,  that  he  had  been  smothered  b 
blood — the  curse  of  the  poor  woman  had  come  troe. 

The  confessing,  whose  number  was  oonstantlj  in- 
creased by  danger  of  condemnation,  were  donbdess,  i:: 
great  part,  made  to  confess  by  promises  of  pardoc. 
dread,  confusion,  and  threats.  Many  recanted  so  soot 
as  they  came  to  their  senses.  Margaret  Jacobs,  a  poor 
girl  who  had  accused  her  grandfather  and  BarToogb5. 
was  seized  with  remorse,  and  wrote  to  the  judges,  that 
only  their  threats  and  her  own  corrupt  heart  bad  maiie 
her  do  it.  '*  But  who  can  endure  the  horrors  of  injurec 
conscience  ?  The  night  on  which  I  made  the  horrible 
confession,  1  was  seized  with  such  shuddering,  and  dread 
that  the  devil  would  carry  me  away,  that  I  can  uv 
longer  bear  it."  Many  were  so  astounded  at  their  unex- 
pected accusations,  especially  when  they  saw  that  their 
own  relatives  gave  them  up,  that  in  the  despair  and  con- 
fusion brought  on  by  their  treatment  in  prise»,  anc 
before  couit,  they  confessed.  Six  women  of  Andover. 
whose  friends  there  gave  honourable  evidence  of  their 
blamelessness,  soon  recanted.  One  man,  who  bad  givezi 
himself  np  when  his  wife  and  daughter  betrayed  hin:, 
lost  his  life  by  recanting,  though  he  had  made  sure  of  it 
by  confessing.  The  most  fearful  fact  is,  that  many  who 
confessed — women  of  weak  understanding  and  livelv 
imagination  —  were  brought  to  consider  themselve» 
witches.  All  around  maintained  thev  were  witches: 
the  afflicted  fell  into  cramps  at  the  look  of  them,  tbe 
consciousness  of  their  sin  fell  heavily  upon  them — thev 
tliought  they  were  lost.  One  poor  young  woman, 
placed  with  her  mother  before  the  couft,  a  half-crazed 
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**  avower,"  who  in  the  same  breath  maintained  and  re- 
called a  thousand  follies,  called   out,  "  Oh,   mother, 
mother,  what  have  we  done !     We  have  fallen  off  from 
Christ,  we  have  given  ourselves  to  the  devil ;  what  will 
become  of  us !"     The  confessions,  the  offspring  of  wild, 
half-digested,  biblical  ideas,  drawn  out  and  completed  by 
carefully  put  questions,  were  a  web  of  the  most  sense-^ 
less  folly,  where  a  well-dressed  black  man,  with  cats 
and  dogs  of  the  same  colour,  a  red  book,  on  which  the 
souls  were  sworn  to  Satan,  baptism  and  communion 
of  the  same,  and  all  sorts  of  tasteless  horrrors  ran  wildly 
through  one  another.  The  church  meetings  of  hissatanic 
majesty  were  clearly  described,  "  exactly  organized,"  re- 
marks Cotton  Mather,  with  inimitable  simplicity,  "  like 
the  meetings  of  a  congregationalist  community." 

The  most  glaring  folly  is  yet  to  be  told, — even  animals 
were  declared  devoted  to  hell.  Two  dogs  were  hanged, 
on  one  of  which  young  Bradstreet  had  ridden  through 
the  air. 

The  reader  asks,  perhaps,  not  without  wondering,  if 
these  abortions  of  a  fanatic  could  be  really  believed  by 
the  upper  classes,  at  the  close  of  an  age  which  gave  birth 
to  a  Christian  Wolf,  a  Spinosa,  a  Leibnitz.  It  is  certahi 
that,  in  New  England  at  least,  and  almost  everywhere 
else,  not  one  in  a  thousand  ventured  to  assert  his  dis- 
belief. *'  He  who  denies  the  devil,"  they  said,  *'  denies 
God  The  who  does  not  believe  in  his  actual  appearance 
on  the  earth,  cannot  believe  in  the  Bible!" 

But  there  were  clergy,  as  well  as  laymen,  who  deci* 
dedly  condemned  the  measures  of  the  court;  and  even 
said  so  aloud,  although  their  small  number  is  a  stain  on 
a  people  grown  up  to  republican  freedom ;  but  men  had 
been  educated  in  unconditional  reverence  for  the  autho- 
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rities ;  and  this,  and  the  dread  of  drawing  the  stomi 
down  on  his  own  head,  kept  each  man  frigliteiied  «sd 
inactive.  Among  the  anthorities,  Broadstreet  and  Dan- 
forth  strongly  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  the  oourt. 
Saltonstali,  one  of  the  judges  of  this  bloody  trilmnal,  feh 
himself  too  weak  to  swim  against  the  stream,  and  left 
his  seat,  on  which  a  higher  sense  of  duty  ought  to  hare 
kept  him.  Many  judges  of  the  other  courts — ^parttcu- 
larly  in  Boston — declared  their  dissatisfaction,  and  that 
they  would  resign  their  seats  if  forced  to  issue  warrants 
on  such  frivolous  charges.  The  contradictions  in  the 
complaints,  the  incompetence  and  stupid  malice  of  the 
witnesses,  the  ncNsy,  unjust  irregularities  of  the  examina- 
tions, opened  the  eyes  of  many.  The  frenzy  did  not 
spread  beyond  Salem,  except  that,  at  the  very  last,  some 
few  possessed  showed  themselves  in  Boston. 

Most  of  the  clergy  also  blamed  the  summary  measures, 
and  began  to  suspect  the  cheat.  Increase  Mather,  who 
at  the  moment  he  reckoned  upon  a  recognition  of  his 
labours,  saw  with  deep  disgust  the  whole  attention  of 
the  colony  directed  to  this  point,  severely  reproved  a 
Bostoner,  who,  for  the  advice  of  his  family,  had  sought 
advice  from  the  afflicted,  and  asked  him,*'  If  there  was 
no  God  in  Boston,  that  he  went  to  Salem  to  consult  the 
devil?"  Willard,an  esteemed  preacher  in  Boston, more 
enlightened  and  less  narrow-minded  than  the  others, 
who  benevolently  baptized  all  Christian  children^  which 
the  other  preachers  of  the  Bay  wished  to  reserve  for  the 
elect,  was  the  most  urgent  in  opposing  the  mania  which 
had  seized  the  people,  and  had  to  feel  their  vengeance. 
Moody  lost  his  place  for  having  aided  the  flight  of 
English  and  his  wife,  and  perhaps  some  others.     The 
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most  zealous  partizans  in  the  witch  actions  were  Parris 
and  Noyes  in  Salem,  and  Hale,  a  preacher  in  Berkeley, 
a  neighbouring  village.  C.  Mather  secretly  fanned  the 
fire ;  the  other  preachers  remained  quiet,  or  contented 
themselves  with  pulpit  speeches  and  prayers  against  the 
influence  of  the  devil :  even  Higginson,  the  other 
preacher  in  Salem,  saw  twenty  human  beings  offered 
up  before  his  eyes,  without  stirring  a  finger  to  save  them. 

It  is  clear  that,  even  if  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy 
did  not  trust  the  afflicted,  nor  approve  of  the  measures 
of  the  tribunal,  they  still  wished  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
the  general  commotion,  and  thus  rather  promoted  than 
checked  it.  In  the  conviction  that  their  misfortunes 
were  brought  forth  by  falling-off  from  the  Lord,  the 
clergy  had  busily  striven  to  bring  about  one  of  those 
revivals,  which  we  have  seen  managed  in  our  days  by 
similar  means.  All  their  preachings  of  the  anger  of  the 
Lord,  their  exhortings  to  repent,  their  threats  ofpu];i- 
ishment  in  this  world,  were  not  so  fruitful  as  the 
horror  with  which  the  sinners  now  saw  heaven's  aveng- 
ing scourge  strike  amidst  them.  Fear  and  anxiety  had 
seized  on  all.  It  seemed  as  if  there  was  no  safety  from 
the  evil  enemy  but  in  tlie  church  or  at  devotions.  Every 
evening  the  young  of  both  sexes  met  to  sing  psalms  and 
pray  together:  God  had  visibly  crushed  their  stony 
hearts.  Thus  the  curse  seemed  turned  to  a  blessing,  and 
the  men  of  God  triumphantly  confessed  that,  by  skiU 
fully  raising  the  fear  of  the  avenging  hand  of  the  Lord» 
and  the  encroachments  of  the  devil,  they  had  occasioned 
these  horrible  scenes. 

Men  were  seized  with  the  deepest  misery;  all  business 
was  at  a  stand-still  iu  Salem ;    whoever  could,  left  the 
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town.  On  every  face  was  anguish  and  fear ;  after 
set  the  greatest  stillness  reigned  in  the  streets,  and 
men  met,  they  bad  news  of  horror  to  telL  In  this  stat^ 
they  looked  forward  to  the  general  assembly,  which  was 
to  end  these  hcmrors. 

Bancroft,  filled  with  the  idea  of  the  moral  infiüUbQitv 
of  the  people»  has  striven  to  free  them  from  any  blame  in 
this  frenzy.     He  directs  especial  attention  to  the  leaders 
not  being  elected  by  the  people  as  formerly.      But  was 
it  not  these  very  men  whom  the  people  had  repeater!  iy 
chosen  for  their  judges  ?     True,  the  bloody  tribanal  did 
not  emanate  from  the  general  assembly,  but  this  was  sit- 
ting during  a  month  of  the  time,  without  a  hand  or  x.loc 
being  raised  against  it.      We  will  rather  hope  that,  for 
their  own  honour,  all  showed  this  blindness,  than  that 
with   their  clear  views  they  characteristically  allowed 
'*  those  five  or  six  in  whose  hands  the  transition  state  of 
the  government  placed  for  some  time  unbounded  influ- 
ence "  to  rule  where  the  life  and  honour  of  their  countrv- 
men  were  at  stake. 

The  next  meeting  in  October,  to  which  the  first  one 
in  June  had  been  prorogued,  displayed  also  its  hatred 
against  witches,  by  formally  taking  on  a  statate  of 
James  I.  against  the  black  art,  which  accorded  with  the 
colonial  law,  founded  on  Moses.  William  did  not  con- 
firm this  law,  and  the  assembly,  by  virtue  of  the  char- 
ter, established  a  standing  high  court,  by  which  the  for- 
mer tribunal  was  abolished.  The  chief  judge  and  most 
of  the  assessors  remained,  60  that  there  was  little  change 
in  the  mode  of  examining,  and  the  sentence  to  be 
expected. 

But  the  first  sitting  at  this  new  council  did  not  take 
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place  before  next  January,  fihich  gave  tbem  three  or  four 
months  for  collecting  and  thinking  matters  over  anew. 
But  what  did  much  to  damp  the  zeal  of  the  judges,  was 
the  energetic  boldness  of  the  accusers,  who  threatened  to 
get  too  many  for  them.  From  the  very  beginning  there 
had  been  a  certain  favouritism :  the  mother-in-law  of  one 
of  the  Salem  judges  had  been  repeatedly  cried  out  upon, 
but  he  had  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  the  woman  remained 
untouched.  A  man  of  rank,  friendly  with  the  judges, 
instead  of  being  loaded  with  chains  like  the  others,  was 
kept  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house,  and  no  examination 
undertaken  against  him.  The  Englishes,  Gary  and  a 
captain,  who  also  had  friends,  were  not  prevented  from 
flying  to  New  York^  nor  summoned  back  once :  when 
one  of  the  confessors  spoke  of  '*  high  people,'^  to  whom 
she  had  spoken  in  one  of  their  witch  meetings, — the 
hearing  was  at  once  broken  up.  Dudley  Bradstreet,  the 
justice  of  peace,  and  his  brother,  who  had  ridden  on  the 
accursed  dog  through  the  air,  were  not  pursued.  Lady 
Phipps,  moved  by  compassion,  in  the  absence  of  her 
husband  issued  a  release,  which  saved  the  life  of  one 
poor  old  woman :  whether  or  not  it  was  this,  or  her  high 
station,  that  brought  down  the  scum  upon  her,  it  is 
enough  that  she  was  at  once  cried  out  upon.  Willard 
had,  of  all  the  clergymen,  been  the  most  active  against 
these  disorders,  and  the  fury  repeatedly  turned  against 
him  ;  the  dread  of  the  judges  was  great,  but  they  escaped, 
by  maintaining  that  another  Willard  was  meant.  At 
last  some  of  the  afflicted  cried  out  against  the  wife  of  the 
preacher  Hale,  one  of  the  most  zealous  persecutors  of 
the  witches !  She  was  probably  **  Mather's  near  re- 
lative,'' subsequently  spoken  of  in  the  reports  of  the  time. 
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Besides,  Mrs.  Hale  was  loved  and  honoured,  and  noone  be- 
lieTed  the  accusation  ;  the  spiteful  wretches  had,  in  their 
fanatic  fury,  evidently  outshot  their  mark.      All  at  once 
her  fanatic  husband  s  eyes  were  opened  ;    be  saw  cheat- 
ing and  malice  where  he  had  previously  seen  victims  of 
the  devil's  handicraft.      In  a  writing  be  exposed  and 
communicated  the  grounds  of  his  doubts  ;  men  seemeu 
to  awake  from  a  dream— the  hideous  shapes  which  bad 
sat  like    night-mares  on  those  mentally  asleep  disaolred 
smoke. 

Thus  when  the  court  met  in  January,  the  spec- 
trical  evidence  was  declared  quite  insufficient. 
The  grand  jurors  rejected  several  announcements,  anJ 
only  brought  in  counts  against  twenty  or  thirty  witchc!» 
who  were  almost  all  acquitted ;  those  not,  were  set  free 
by  the  governor.      In  the  next  session,  a  month  afler. 
the  difierence  of  opinion  was  more  decidedly  shown.   All 
whose  examination  was  not  yet  begun  with,  were  set  free 
by  the  governor's  command,  and  the  prisons  of  Salem 
and  Charlestown  poured  out  hundreds  of  worn  and  piti- 
able frames.      Many  of  the  pious  were  dissatisfied.  ^*  We 
were  on  the  right  way,"  said  Stoughton,  "  to  purify  the 
land  thoroughly  ;  who  it  is  that  thus  stays  the  arm  of 
justice  I  know  not.     God  be  merciful  to  our  land !" 
Then,  full  of  vexation,  he  quitted  the  president's  seat, 
which  he  did  not  occupy  again  during  the  session. 

Those  blinded  came  more  and  more  to  themselves ;  it 
seemed  as  if  the  scales  had  at  once  fallen  from  their  eves, 
as  if  they  had  escaped  from  a  fever  mania — as  if  the  sud- 
den admission  of  daylight  had  chased  away  fantastic 
figures  of  darkness.  Fear  and  anxiety  seemed  for  a  mo- 
ment to  have  palsied  the  mental  powers  of  society  ; 
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during  three  months  of  quiet,  reason  and  convietion  had 
gained  scmie  ground«  The  afflicted,  when  they  saw  that 
their  hellish  arts  had  lost  all  power,  became  imperceptibly 
well,  and  were  no  more  plagued  by  the  deri).  Accusing 
ceased,  when  the  judges  ceased  to  punish. 

The  jurors  had,  perhaps,  the  least  blame  of  all  in  the 
disorders  of  the  courts,  for  they  had  to  give  a  verdict, 
not  according  to  the  view  of  the  matter,  but  according 
to  the  summing-up  of  the  judge.  It  had  been  often  re- 
marked, that,  notwithstanding  their  many  paroxysms, 
the  afflicted  seemed  in  the  interims  in  good  health,  and 
strong,  and  that  the  martyrs  of  the  devil's  handicraft, 
instead  of  decaying  and  wasting  away,  throve  sur- 
prisingly. To  tranquillize  the  jury,  Stoughton  re- 
marked, that  it  was  not  "  whether  the  bodies  of  the 
afflicted  really  wasted  and  were  consumed,  as  stated  in 
the  accusation,  but  really  whether  the  afflicted  had  to 
suffer  such  grievances  from  the  accused  as  were  calcu- 
lated, in  the  natural  course  of  things,  to  make  them 
waste  and  decay.  This  alone,''  he  said,  '*  is  decay  and 
waste,  in  the  eye  of  the  law."  Who  can  wonder  that 
the  jurors,  simple,  untaught  men,  trusted  the  first  jurist 
in  the  land,  the  well-read  advocate,  the  judge?  Yet 
they  were  the  first  who,  tortured  by  conscience,  loudly 
acknowledged  their  fault  and  their  repentance,  for,  per- 
haps, having,  in  the  weakness  of  their  understandings 
and  the  benighting  of  their  senses,  drawn  down  on 
themselves  the  sin  of  much  bloodshed ;  and  made  this 
known  in  a  circular  signed  by  all  the  twelve. 

Some  yeafs  after,  followed  Sewall,  one  of  the  assessors 
at  the  bloody  tribunal,  and  long  a  respected  judge  of 
Boston.    At  the  great  yearly  festival  he  stood  op  in 
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tiie  thtiveh,  r  before  tin  «BenUed  mrnvmaAj^  mad 
handed  to  Ab  prtedier  Wäfaihl  a  writing,  dhuing^  tfe 
readitl|»  of  which  ke  stood  before  tfae.ffedpit  with  homed 
heed  end  contrite  heert*  It  was .  a  bmnUe 
of  the  guilt  committed  fai  his  hUadness,  and  a 
to  the  commtinilrf  to  join  with  hitn,  and  not  to  pnuiish 
for  these  oflfences  his  countiy  or  his  fiimily.  Hie  MS. 
diary  of  the  unhappy  man  is  full  of  painful  ezproaicMis 
of  repentance ;  on  the  margins  of  the  leares  wliidi 
record  the  f^^uful  eyents,  a  trembling  hand  has  written, 
Vae,  Vae,  Vee  !  The  remembrance  of  it  embitteved 
his  Kfe,  and,  years  after,  his  son  sought  to  atone  to  Aose 
injured  in  their  fortunes,  and  where  the  bolt  had  frUen 
on  the  poor,  to  conciliate  their  children.  But  Stongbton 
heard  of  SewalFs  act  with  deep  disgnst,  and  said,  *^  as 
regarded  himsdf,  he  had  always  had  the  fear  of  God 
before  his  eyes,  and  given  judgment  to  the  best  of  hi^ 
understanding;  thus,  had  he  even  committed  orors, 
there  was  no  need  to  acknowledge  them  openly." 

We  have  seen  that  Hale  was  the  first  of  the  clergy  to 
take  any  steps.  Noyes  was  seized  much  later  with  the 
conviction  of  his  error ;  but  he  sinc^ely  and  openly 
repented  it,  and  sought  to  make  it  good  to  those  who 
remained.  It  is  uncertain  how  far  he  was  influenced 
by  the  change  of  public  opinion  ;  but  thb  was  the  only 
dark  period  in  an  otherwise  pious  life.  We  picture 
fonatics  as  pale  and  lean,  but  in  this  one  we  have  the 
anomaly  of  a  thick,  chubby  man,  with  br^ht  eyes. 
Half  the  community  revolted  against  Parris,  and  be 
humbled  himself  in  vain.  The  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing 
was  detected,  and,  though  an  error  of  judgment  was 
pleaded,  he  had  to  give  up  his  living. 
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Cotton  Mather  had  the  hardest  part.  80  long  as  the 
ezeitem^At  lasted,  he  had  nnweariedly  fanned  the  fire  by 
speeches»  sermons»  and  writings ;  but  when  he  saw  the 
tide  tarn,  he  tried  to  persuade  the  public  that  he  had 
alwajTS  opposed  the  measures  of  the  tribunal,  and  in  a 
new  writing  oraftily  published  the  council  of  the  clergy 
drawn  up  by  him,  admonishing  care,  but  without  ap- 
pending the  injunction  to  prosecute  the  work  of  blood. 
But  they  were  not  to  be  deceived  by  him,  and  when, 
next  year,  her  sought  to  extricate  himself  from  the  diffi- 
culty by  renewing  the  farce  with  veiled  ghosts,  con- 
tempt and  mockery  were  his  reward,  and  the  renown 
of  being  the  most  learned  man  in  the  country,  could  not 
save  him  from  the  scorn  of  those  who,  at  least,  had  a 

good  conscience.^ 

Long  afterwards,  the  authorities  did  alt  they  could 
to  compensate  for  the  mischief  occasioned.  The 
general  assembly  voted  compensations  in  money  or  land 
to  all  who  had  suffered  in  the  ''  Afflictions  of  1692  ;" 
for  the  property  of  those  executed  or  fled  had  been 
confiscated,  or  destroyed  by  the  people.  The  churches 
solemnly  recalled  all  excommunications  of  devoted 
members,  and  did  penance  for  the  errors  of  the  time. 
But  the  one  just  step,  of  calling  the  accusers  to  account, 
was  never  taken.  Most  of  them  became,  in  later  lifr, 
lost  and  vicious  persons,  and  all  led  a  contemptible  and 
sorry  life.  Anna  Putnam  was  the  only  one  known  to 
repent.    The  church  archives  contain  a  humble  confes- 

*  The  scenes  by  the  bedside  of  the  afflicted  are  astouiidingi/  like  those 
in  the  rooms  of  modem  somnambulists.  In  both  a  crafty  master 
spirit,  fanatics  who  cheat  themselves,  and  a  gaping  crowd  who  wish  to  be 
cheated. 
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sion,  made  after  straggling  for  thirteen  years  with  i^ 
g^reatest  misery.  In  this  she  denies  any  malieioas 
and  hopes  to  find  an  excuse  in  the  impulses  of  a 
mind  and  self-deception. 

The  reason  of  the  remissness  in  calling  to  aeeount  the 
authors  of  this  tragedy  is,  that  human  pride  recoSs  from 
the  complete  renunciation  of  an  error  which  has  onee 
held  the  soul  in  fetters.  For  years  the  conriction  ot 
supernatural  agency  remained,  and  that  deceit  had  only 
here  and  there  filled  up  a  void.  Others  beliered  thai 
bodily  ills  had  injured  the  brains  of  the  afflicted,  and 
that  they  really  held  those  for  guilty,  whom  they  accused : 
but  he  who  has  lived  in  a  later  age  requires  to  give  but 
little  attention  to  see  through  this  farce.  The  judges 
were  smitten  as  it  were  with  blindness :  in  many  cases 
the  cheat  was  so  plain,  that  all  but  they  saw  it.  One  of 
the  afflicted  cried  once,  that  Sarah,  the  same  melan- 
choly old  woman  who  left  her  curse  to  Xoyes,  was 
sticking  her  with  a  knife.  A  portion  of  a  knife  was 
found  beside  her;  and  a  young  man  stood  up  and 
averred,  that  it  was  part  of  one  he  had  broken  and  left 
in  the  presence  of  this  girL  Will  posterity  believe  it ! 
The  judge  only  reproved  her  for  lying,  and  oontumai 
to  hear  her  depositions.  The  silly  tales  of  the  confessiDär 
were  flat  contradictions,  and  the  attention  of  the  judges 
directed  to  this ;  but  they  answered,  the  devil  had  taken 
away  their  memories  to  help  his  votaries  to  escape. 

But  it  was  cheatery,  reckless  cheatery,  that  sowed  the 
seed  of  this  harvest  of  unholy  passions ;  perhaps  first 
suggested  by  the  vanity  of  corrapt  children,  and  the  wish 
to  inspire  interest  and  compassion.  Goodwyn's  children 
found  their  prototypes  in  England,  and  served  as  models  to 
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Parris's  children.     His  enemies  r^arded  them  as  mere 
tools  of  his  malice,  though  there  are  ho  grounds  for  such 
a  horrible  suspicion.     The  attention  the  others  drew, 
easily  attracted  others  to  them.     Poor,  neglected,  per- 
haps oppressed  girls,  had  themselves  brought  out  of  ob- 
scurity, made  an  object  of  interest  to  the  highest  people 
in  the  land,  and  even  judges  over  life  and  death.     Some 
were,  perhaps,  infected  by  the  sight  of  the  convictions^ 
and  thonght  themselves  witches.     Others  fled  to  it  as 
the  safest  way  of  escaping  the  accusation.    Perhaps  not 
one  of  this  wild  degenerate  crowd  dreamed  how  far  that 
way  would  carry  them.     But  it  is  the  curse  of  ill  that 
it  creates  ill  again ;  just  as  the  gratification  of  all  unruly 
desires  sharpens  instead  of  stilling  the  appetite.    When 
once  thepure  breath  of  thehuman  soul  has  been  dimmed  by 
the  pest-vapour  of  sin,  the  poisonous  element  spreads  ever 
deeper  and  quicker  ;  just  as  a  ball  in  falling  descends  the 
more  rapidly  as  it  makes  further  progress.     If  one  of 
the  clergy  had  thus  looked  at  the  question,  the  key  to 
those  riddles  would  not  have  escaped  his  view,  and  their 
darling  doctrines  of  the  complete  depravity  of  the  whole 
human  race  would  have  had  complete  confirmation. 

The  mania  had  not  lasted  quite  a  year.  The  most 
striking  peculiarity  in  it  was  its  rapid  spread,  after  hav- 
ing smouldered  so  long,  and  then  its  sudden  extinction, 
more  than  the  number  of  victims.  In  1646  Mathias 
Hopkin,  the  witch-finder,  who  travelled  in  company 
with  Cahmy  and  Baxter,  is  said  to  have  hanged  three 
times  as  many  in  a  single  county.  Some  years  later, 
eighty-five  witches  —  twenty  children  among  them — 
were  burnt ;  nor  was  it  more  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  times,  for  long  after  unhappy  beings  were 
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saerifieed  in  Seodaiid,  Switxerland,  and  catholic  Ger- 
many« After  they  had  so  deariy  ransomed  themsdves. 
not  another  witch  prosecalion  ever  took  place  agaiD  in 
New  England. 

Long  after  the  storm  had  passed  by,  the  atmosphere 
was  sultry,  and  hardly  allowed  men  to  breathe.  Doohts 
arose  as  to  the  literal  interpretations  of  the  holy  wiitiags. 
by  a  clergy  who  no  longer  mied  nndieeked.  Ib 
peacefal,if  not  firiendly  toleration,  b^tist,  episcopal,  and 
even  qnaker  homes  of  prayer  arose  by  the  side  of  the 
puritanical.  The  commons-weal  was  oat  of  joint;  the 
Massachasetters  conld  not  habituate  themadTes  to  tUs, 
and  looked  on  opposition  to  royal  influence  as  one  and 
the  same  with  patriotism.  The  discord  in  which  tfaeoU 
slate  of  things  had  broken  up,  still  yibrated  in  the 
till  their- rigorous  descendants  removed  it  by  one 
gorous  grasp  at  the  chords. 

Meanwhile  the  spirit  of  independence,  repressed  m 
Massachusetts,  had  found  a  quiet  entrance  into  the 
other  colonies.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  held  hst 
to  every  syllable  of  the  charter  which  the  whim  of  aoe 
monarch  and  the  neglect  of  another  left  them.  New 
York  loudly  declared  its  right  to  a  representatiTe  con- 
stitution. In  Virginia,  the  idea  of  conditional  depen* 
deuce  took  on  a  more  fixed  form ;  and  Nicholson,  go- 
Tcmor  of  Maryland,  was  obliged,  in  his  reports  to 
England,  to  confess  **  that  the  views  as  to  the  aatherity 
of  English  acts  of  parliament  which,  twenty  years  be- 
fore, had  only  been  held  in  New  England,  wenn  ttow 
current  in  all  the  colonies ;  and  that  they  foolishly  only 
heU  themsdres  bound  by  an  English  law,  so  long  as 
they  were  represented  in  the  parliament."  So  early  was 
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the   revolt  begun,  which  took  place  three  quarters  of 
a  century  later. 

ETere  ends  our  task.    We  have  told  the  tale  of  the 

settlements  in  New  England,  and   of  the  colony  of 

Massachusetts.    That  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts 

which  follows,  is  of  less  moment.     In  the  former  the 

ferment  was  applied,  which,  after  working  half  a  century 

in  qaiet,  only  seen  by  the  close  observer,  exploded  when 

the  vessel  was  touched  by  an  unskilful  hand,  and  poured 

forthwith  violence  till  it  was  dammed  back,  only  to  break 

forth    more  certainly  and  forcibly.     The  time    when 

the   second  charter  was  brought  over  and  received  by 

unwilling  hands — welcomed  by  hearts  deceived  in  their 

hopes,  and  by  men  irritated  and  thwarted  by  the  struggle 

hetween  a  parting  and  a  coming  time — may  be  regarded 

as   the   beginning    of  that   gentle,  secret  movement, 

which  gradually  Morked  out   one   of  the  noblest  and 

most  elevated  problems  of  humanity. 

The  history  of  the  people  of  Europe  offers,  during  the 
three-foarths  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  period  of  decay 
rather  than  bloom.  The  plants  which  covered  the  earth 
had  to  die,  and  their  roots  must  perish,  to  make  room  for 
the  new,  and  let  them  shoot  forth  with  breadth  and  depth. 
But  in  America  it  was  a  period  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment. He  who  does  not  look  below  the  surface  knows 
not  what  the  earth  cherishes  in  her  bosom,  or  what  she 
will  by  unseen  ways  bring  to  light ;  and  few  of  those 
who  know  it,  think  that  one  day  it  will  become  a  wood 
to  shelter  old  weary  Europe. 

TUB   END. 
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